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PREFACE. 


To  become  intelligently  acquainted  with  the  physical  phenomena  of  Switzerland 
and  Italy;— ;-the  spots  distinguished  for  their  historical  interest — ^the  most 
remarkable  men  who  have  figured  on  them — ^and  the  arts,  customs,  and  general 
condition  of  their  people — ^requires  no  ordinary  extent  of  travel,  a  careful  and 
sometimes  repeated  observation  of  extraordinary  objects,,  which  demand  fami- 
liarity for  their  just  appreciation,  and  a  solicitous  application  to  various  sources 
of  knowledge,  in  converse  alike  with  the  living  and  the  dead. 

To  aid  such  acquisitions,  in  the  prospect  of  foreign  travel  through  a  most 
interesting  part  of  the  globe,  this  volume  has  been  prepared.  It  vidll  be  found, 
in  addition  to  its  historical  details,  greatly  enriched  by  the  accounts  of  a  large 
number  of  visitors,  whose  pens  have  faithfully  and  graphically  recorded  what 
they  have  actually  seen,  and  the  thoughts  or  emotions  to  which  observation 
gaye  rise ;  a  result  which  could  not  be  secured  by  any  solitary  traveller. 

And  then,  though  facilities  for  travel  are  absolutely  imprecedented,  and  the 
thirst  to  render  them  available  was  never  so  intense,  the  number  of  intelligent 
persons  is  still  large  whom  circumstances  compel  to  remain  at  home.  They 
can  only  follow  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  other  endeared  relatives,  by  the 
aid  of  imagination ;  the  materials  of  .whose  pictures  such  works  as  the  present 
aim  to  supply ;  while  this  volume  may  serve  also  as  a  memorial  of  travels 
always  remembered  with  ple8U3ure  and  gratitude. 

The  numerous  engravings  which  are  interspersed  through  the  work,  will 
add  greatly,  it  is  believed,  to  its  interest  and  value. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


The  first  requisite  for  a  trayeller  on  the  continent  is  a  passport,  whicli  we  strongly 
recommend  every  one  to  get  from  the  Foreign-office,  inasmuch  as  it  will  last  for  life, 
if  countersigned  afresh  every  year  by  the  ministers  or  consuls  of  the  various  countries  that 
may  be  visited.  In  order  to  procure  these  passports,  application  must  be  made,  in  writing, 
to  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  accompanied  by  a  recommendation 
from  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  some  estabKshed  banking  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  principal  bankers  have  printed  forms  of  recommendation  ready,  which  only  require 
fining  up,  and  which  they  are  willing  to  give  to  those  who  hank  with  them,  or,  through 
them,  to  any  of  their  friends.  This  form,  thus  filled  up  and  signed,  must  then  be  taken  to 
the  Foreign-office,  and  on  the  following  day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four,  the 
passport  majr  be  obtained,  the  fee  being  7s.  6d.  It  should  then  be  mounted  in  a  pocket- 
book,  contaming  also  several  blank  leaves  for  the  vis^s^  as  the  official  signatures  are 
termed ;  and  the  name  of  the  party  and  the  word  "  Passport  '*  should  be  stamped  on  the 
outside.  Lastly,  the  signatures  of  the  ambassadors  or  consuls  of  the  countries  to  be 
passed  through  must  be  obtained ;  those  of  the  former  are  granted  gratis,  those  of  the 
latter  at  a  small  charge.  The  other  parties  from  whom  passports  may  be  procured,  are 
foreign  ambassadors  and  consuls  of  continental  states,  and  English  consuls  abroad,  and 
in  Scotland  from  the  Lord  Provost,  Edinburgh. 

For  persons  who  visit  the  countries  described  in  the  present  work,  the  vises  of  the 
French  consul  (the  French  ambassador  does  not  grant  vises) ,  and  the  Sardinian  and 
Austrian  ambassadors,  if  Switzerland  be  reached  by  way  of  Paris.  If  Belgium  be 
passed  through,  and  the  Ehine  followed,  the  additional  siraatures  of  the  Belgian  and 
Prussian  ambassadors.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tnat  the  Austrian  ambassador 
in  London  visis  only  Foreign-office  passports,  and  for  other  passports  the  vis^  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador  must  be  obtamed  in  Paris,  Frankfort,  or  some  other  large 
continental  city.  When  several  members  of  the  same  family,  or  two  frielids,  travel 
together,  they  can  have  their  names  included  in  one  passport. 

Luggage. — We  recommend  that  as  little  luggage  as  possible  should  be  taken,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emense  and  trouble  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  frequent  custom-house 
examinations.  There  is  the  less  necessity  for  taking  much  linen,  inasmuch  as  at  all  the 
large  hotels  laundresses  are  kept  who  will  wash  up  a  few  things  in  a  very  short  time. 
Soap  is  never  supplied  at  hotels  on  the  continent,  and,  therefore,  a  tablet  snould  always 
form  part  of  the  luggage.  For  those  who  intend  to  walk,  and  thus  really  enjoy  Swiss 
scenery,  woollen  footed  stockings  will  be  found  to  be  the  best,  as  keeping  tne  feet 
from  being  out  as  they  would  be  by  cotton  stockings ;  a  very  strong  pair  of  boots  or 
shoes,  stout  and  moderately  warm  clothes,  to  withstand  the  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
peratures, and  the  heavy  snowers  and  storms  so  common  among  the  mountains.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  clear  and  cold  water,  so  abundant  in  mountainous  districts,  will  be 
found  by  far  the  most  refreshing  beverage.  By  all  means  avoid  taking  large  quantities 
of  milk  when  on  a  journey. 

A  guide  hook  and  a  map  wiU  also  be  required ;  the  best  are,  decidedly,  "Murray's 
Hand-books,"  and,  for  Switzerland,  "  Keller's  second  Road  Map,"  which  may  be  procured 
at  Geneva,  or  any  other  large  town. 

Travblung. — The  means  of  getting  to  Switzerland  and  Lombardy  arc  various.  We 
will  mention  the  principal : — 

1.  By  way  of  Paris. — From  London  to  Dover,  and  Boulogne  or  Calais — to  Newhaven 
and  Dieppe— Southampton  and  Havre — rail  to  Paris — from  Paris  by  rail  to  Strasburg, 
and  thence  to  B&le  ;  or  by  rail  to  Dijon  or  Chalons  sur  Saone,  and  thence  by  diligence  to 
Geneva  or  Lausanne ;  or  by  rail  and  steamboat  to  Lyons,  and  thence  by  diligence  to  Turin 
[thirty-six  hours)  across  Mount  Oenis. 

2.  fey  way  of  the  Rhine. — From  London  to  Ostend  by  steamer,  thence  by  rail  through 
Ghent,  Malines,  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Cologne — thence  by  steamer  up  the  Khine,  passing 
41  the  beautiful  scenery  on  its  banks,  to  Mayence — thence  by  rail  to  Frankfort,  Heidel- 
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berg  and  Bftle  i  or  you  may  proceed  as  far  as  Mannheiin  in  the  steamer — ^thence  by  rail 
to  Heidelberg  and  Belle. 

By  the  mail  train,  via  Oalais,  from  London  to  Paris,  as  well  as  the  special  tidal  service, 
rid  Folkstone  to  Boulogne — ^your  luggage  is  passed  through  to  Paris  unopened. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  but  one  very  short  railroad  between  Baden  and  Zurich.  Dili- 
gences run  to  all  parts,  and  are  admirably  managed  by  the  government.  If  the  diligence 
is  full,  a  siippUnient  is  put  on,  and  follows  the  diligence.  The  rate  of  travelling  is 
about  six  miles  an  hour,  at  a  charge  of  from  one  to  two  francs  per  hour. 

Post-horses  may  be  procured  on  the  principal  roads,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  cross 
the  frontier. 

Carriages  for  hire,  of  various  descriptions,  may  be  met  with  in  every  town  and  village 
where  tliere  is  an  hotel,  and  the  charges  are  moderate ;  but  bargains  shoiJd  invariably 
be  made  respecting  the  "  pour  boire"  or  "  trinhgeh,"  and  the  bacK-fare,  which  is  always 
charged  imlesa  the  man  be  returning  home.  Char-A-bancs,  or,  as  they  have  been 
called,  "  sofas  on  wheels,*'  may  sometimes  be  met  with,  though  they  seem  to  bo 
gradually  giving  way  to  better  vehicles.  On  the  mountains,  where  there  are  no  clear 
roads,  mules  and  horses  are  the  only  modes  of  conveyance.  Thev  are  slow  but  sure, 
and  wiU  carry  very  heavy  loads  along  the  worst  of  paths,  and  by  tne  side  of  the  most 
frightful  precipices.  The  charge  at  Chamouni  is  six  francs  a  day,  and  the  same  for  the 
guide  ;  in  Switzerland  it  is  nine  francs  per  diem,  including  the  man  who  takes  care  of  it. 
Chaises-4-porteurs,  or  chairs  borne  by  two  men,  are  provided  for  invalids. 

On  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  northern  Italy  steamers  run  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  touch  at  various  places.  The  fare  is  moderate,  and  very  tolerable  provisions  may  be 
had  on  board. 

.  In  northern  Italy  there  are  railroads  from  Turin  through  Asti  and  Novi  to  Arquata, 
about  forty  miles  from  Genoa — from  Como  to  Milan — from  Milan  to  Treviglio — and  from 
Verona  and  Mantua  to  Venice. 

The  charge  for  luggage  is  very  high  on  these  rails. 

Hotels. — In  Switzerland  the  notels  are  for  the  most  part  comfortable  and  cleanly.  In 
some  of  the  large  towns  they  are  on  a  scale  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  France  or 
Germany.  In  some  a  scale  of  charges  is  affixed  to  the  bed-room  doors.  Beds,  from 
1 J  to  2  francs  ;  breakfast,  without  meat  or  eggs,  Ifr.  60c.,  and  the  same  for  tea.  Table- 
d'hdte,  at  the  regular  hour,  3fr.  and  upwards.  The  second  or  third  table  d'hdte, 
intended  especially  for  the  EngKsh,  is  4  or  5fr.  Wax  candles  are  frequently  supplied  for 
the  bed-rooms,  and  charged  dearly  for.  This  should  be  resisted.  Servicey  if  not  charged 
in  the  bill,  is  expected  at  the  rate  of  Ifr.  per  diem.  Hot  and  cold  baths  may  generSly 
be  had. 

In  northern  Italy  there  is  not  so  much  cleanliness  nor  so  much  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  English  traveller.  However,  persons  may  be  very  comfortable  who  will  conform 
to  the  habits  of  the  country. 

Couriers  and  Guides. — We  would  strongly  advise  travellers  not  to  take  couriers  with 
them,  unless  totally  unacc[uainted  with  French.  Guides,  though  seldom  necessary,  will 
generally  be  found  obligmff^and  well-informed,  and  will,  if  the  traveller  be  wcdking, 
carry  his  luggage  for  him.  Sorters  may  be  obtained  at  half  the  expense  of  guides,  and 
yet  will  serve  as  guides. 

Money. — Engfish  sovereigns  and  French  Napoleons  will  pass  almost  all  over  the 
continent,  though  the  former  are  not  much  kiiown  in  Itely.  It  is,  however,  preferable 
for  a  long  journey  to  procure  circular  notes  from  some  London  banker,  which  can  be 
cashed  in  all  chief  towns.  In  Switzerland  and  Piedmont,  French  francs  and  centimes 
are  the  usual  coin  at  hotels. 

Maxim. — Be  civil  and  submissive  to  the  custom-house  officers,  and  always  have  the 
passport  en  rkgle. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MOUNTAIN-RANGJ':S — FORMATION   OF   THE   CLOUDS — ^TIIE  DESERT   CHANGED — ^THE  SNOW-UNE — 
SWITCERLAND — ^THE   ROITE  TAKEN   IX)  THE  NORTH   OF  ITALY. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  beauty,  grandeur,  or  sublimity  of  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, is  ordinarily  unaccompanied  by  a  sense  of  their  vast  importance  in  the  entire  economy 
of  the  globe.  Contemplated,  indeed,  when  these  eminences  are  attired  in  their  beautiful 
verdure,  when  they  appear  dotted  with  human  habitations^  or  when  flocks  graze  on 
their  sides,  the  idea  of  their  utility  may  be  apparent,  especially  when  the  marks  of  culture 
are  scattered  over  their  surface.  But  when  they  lift  their  bare  summits  to  the  cold, 
clear  sky ;  when  they  are  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  drifted  snow ;  when  a  dense  mist 
renders  them  invisible ;  when  their  scanty  clothing  is  a  poor  and  stimted  herbage ;  and 
when  there  is  no  trace  cither  of  the  feet  of  animals,  or  the  traversings  and  toils  of  human 
kind  ; — then  the  only  purpose  of  these  immense  elevations,  as  they  tower  aloft  from  the 
rich  and  fertile  plain,  appears  to  be  to  add  a  charm  of  loveliness  or  majesty  to  the  scene, 
as  the  light  fades  on  their  azure  coverings,  as  they  are  radiant  in  the  sunshine,  or  they 
are  thickly  veiled  by  the  storm. 

And  yet,  "  God  is  on  the  moimtains,"  scattering  there  and  around,  with  all  his 
munificence,  his  rich  and  precious  gifts  on  the  children  of  men.  Had  they  not  existed, 
and  had  the  earth's  surface  presented  only  one  mass  of  granite  or  lava,  the  limestone, 
clay,  and  sandstone,  now  so  admirably  intermixed  to  secure  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  globe,  and  the  welfare  of  man  as  its  inhabitant,  would  have  fomid  no  place ;  while 
the  inestimable  treasures  of  minerals,  salt,  and  coal,  would  have  been  wholly  inaccessible, 
and  of  all  these  essential  elements  of  industry  and  civilisation  we  should  have  been 
utterly  destitute. 

The  mountain-ranges — an  immense  and  exhaustless  depositorj*^  of  instrumentfl  for 
man's  advancement  in  the  scale  of  being — ^are  as  certainly  bulwarks  of  defence  to  the 
outspreading  valley  and  the  plain.  For  when  his  lot  is  cast  on  the  face  of  countries 
near   the  poles,  they  form  a  grateful  screen  from  blasts  of  fatal  bitterness ;  and  when 
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he  is  a  dweller  in  tropical  climcj^,  they  mitigate  the  wasting  and  scorching  intensity 
of  the  solar  beams. 

Tt  should  also  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  to  the  exi»tence  of  mountains  we  owe 
the  springs  and  the  rivers  indispensable  to  all  life  ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  rains  which 
supply  their  loss  and  swell  their  volume.  The  intelligent  observer,  while  traversing  a 
mountainous  country,  may  readily  observe  the  operation  of  some  eminence,  not  only  in 
collecting  together  the  clouds  of  heaven,  but  in  forming  them  fi'om  an  atmosphere  which 
would  appear  to  be  destitute  of  moisture.  And  the  feelinq;s  of  which  he  is  conscious 
may  be  shared,  in  some  degree,  by  all  who  tarry  at  home,  and  will  attentively  consider 
this  remarkable  process. 

A  ti*ansparent  current  of  air  begins  to  deposit  A'ajM)m'  as  soon  as  it  approaches  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  increases  till  the  wholo  becomes  involved  in  a  cloud  as 
low  down  as  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  this  vapour  and  the  air  will  admit.  Often 
will  such  a  cloud  appear  to  be  fixed,  though  a  strong  wind  is  blowing,  but,  in  this 
instance,  the  vapour  which  had  been  precipitated  on  the  windward,  is  dissolved  on  the 
leeward  side.  The  more  conmion  result,  however,  is  a  progressive  addition  to  the 
cloudy  atmosphere,  until  the  whole  sky  is  obscured,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  fall  of 
rain.  And  when,  also,  the  high  land  simply  attracts  the  clouds  which  may  be  sailing 
through  the  air,  its  influence  becomes  frequently  a  source  of  rain,  not  merely  on  itself 
alone,  but  on  all  the  coimtrj-  around. 

The  transformation  would,  indeed,  be  immense,  could  elevations  now  arise,  among 
some  extensive  plains  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  As  the  great,  arid,  and  almost 
barren  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa  require  only  mountains  to  render  them  as  luxuriantly 
productive  as  are  the  equally  extensive  plains  of  South  iVmerica,  so  could  another  Mont 
Blanc,  or  Chimborazo  arise  amidst  the  Great  Sahara,  that  immense  and  desolate  tract 
would  immediately  acquire  the  elements  of  fertility.  For  that  stony  coiuitry,  with  here 
and  there  some  cultivable  land,  yet  literally  smTounded  by  a  sea  of  sand,  which,  being 
agitated  by  strong  easterly  winds,  api)ears  like  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  often  iises 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  sand-spouts,  requires  only  water  to  effectuate  so  wondrous  a 
transfonnatiou.  As  the  rock  of  the  Great  Sahara  is  that  of  Cheshire,  and  the  soil 
essentially  the  same,  so,  coxdd  water  be  distilled  on  the  vast  wilderness,  by  some  "  cloud- 
capt"  eminence,  plants  would  spring  up,  and  a  succession  of  vegetation  would  make  it  to 
rival  that  coimty  of  Britain,  so  long  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  verdure  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  pastm'cs.  In  like  manner,  were  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  to  give  rise 
to  mountains,  the  sands  of  Africa  would  equal  in  fruitfubiess,  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas 
range ;  the  salt  plains  of  the  Caspian  would  be  cohered  with  the  wealth  of  Caucasus ; 
and  every  desert  on  the  face  of  the  earth  become  an  appropriate  and  desirable  home  for 
man. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  atmosphere  is  in  itself  neither  warm  nor  cold,  it 
has  the  quality  of  becoming  heated  by  the  sun's  rays.  The  degree  of  heat  thus  imparted 
depends  partly  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  solar  beams  act  upon  the  air, 
and  partly  on  the  degree  of  its  density  ;  so  that  the  heat  is  less  where  the  air  is  rarer, 
and  greater  where  it  is  denser.  Places  which  are  only  raised  a  little  t^bove  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  much  warmer  than  those  which  stand  some  thousand  feet  higher  than  its 
siu'face. 

As,  then,  the  mountain-range  is  ascended,  places  are  reached,  at  length,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  so  rare  that  the  low  degree  of  heat  imparted  to  it  forbids  water  to 
continue  in  its  fluid  state,  and  it  is  therefore  converted  into  ice,  or,  if  it  be  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  into  snow.  The  stratum  of  air  where  any  such  change  occm^  is  calle<l  the 
snow-line,  and  tliis  is  regarded  as  a  natural  boundarj'.  It  might  bo  supposed  that  the 
snow-line  would  be  found  at  precisely  the  same  distance  from  the  earth's  surface  at  every 
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part  of  the  globe ;  but  considerable  differences  are  observable  in  this  respect.  Thus,  on 
the  Alps  the  snow-line  is  from  9,300  to  9,600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whereas  on  the 
Himalaya  it  is  16,000  feet.  In  the  space,  however,  between  the  snow-line  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  organic  operations  take  place.  Here  it  is  that  the  vegetable  tribes 
germinate  and  grow,  that  animals  find  their  food,  and  man  discovers  what  is  requisite 
for  his  subsistence ;  and  though  it  is  too  cold  for  him  to  settle  permanently  near  the 
snow-line,  yet,  in  the  season  of  summer,  he  \dsits  its  \'icinity  as  a  grazing-place  for  his 
herds. 

The  phenomena  of  mountain-ranges  are  observable  in  many  parts  of  the  globe ;  but 
to  enjoy  such  scencrj-  in  its  perfection,  there  must  be  a  jnelding  to  the  glowing  words  of 
the  poet : — 

*'  The  Switzer's  luiid !  where  grandeur  is  encumiwd 

Imprcgnably  in  mountain-tents  of  snow, 
llealms  that  by  human  foot-prints  ne'er  were  stamped , 

A\Tiere  the  eagle  wheels,  and  glacial  ramparts  glow. 
Seek,  Nature's  worshipi^r,  these  landscapes !    Go, 

Where  all  her  fiercest,  fixii^est  charms  are  joined  ; 
Go  to  the  land  where  Tell  drew  freedom's  bow ; 

And  in  the  patriot's  countrj'^  thou  shalt  find 
A  semblance  'twixt  the  scene  and  his  immortal  mind."  * 

But  even  to  this  land,  glorious  as  it  is,  we  do  not  intend  that  oiu*  footprints  should  aew 
be  restricted.  The  neighbouring  regions  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  with  their  towering 
elovations,  are  to  form  part  of  the  route  which  we  design  to  pursue.  Nor  shall  we  tei'Pii'- 
nate  our  wanderings,  until  we  have  tracked  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  of  which  W9  haye 
heard  so  much  in  history  and  in  song,  and  gathered,  whether  ascending  or  descending 
lofty  elevations,  or  traversing  the  valley  or  the  plain,  much,  we  trust,  to  enlighten  and 
delight  the  mind. 

•  Campbell. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

AI.PINE   MOI'NTAINS   AND   VALLEYS — ^SNOW  FIELDS — ^MORNING    IN  THE  ALPS — EVENING    IN   THB 

ALPS WINTER     IN    THE  ALPS GL\aER8 MOTION    OF    THB    GLACIERS MORAINES 

AVALANCHES — ^THE  PEOPLE  OF   8WITZERI^4ND. 

Eltu)pe  is  traversed  in  its  entire  breadth  by  an  almost  continuous  chain  of  mountains, 
bearing  different  names  in  different  parts.  Thus,  between  France  and  Spain  are  the 
Pyrenees,  and  in  Turkey  are  the  Balkhan  mountains.  The  loftiest  and  most  extensiye 
portion  of  the  great  continental  backbone  is  the  well-known  chain  of  the  Alps  lying 
between  Germany  and  Italy,  and  covering  almost  the  whole  of  Switzerland  with  their 
ramifications. 

The  Alps  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  in  France  on  the  west,  to  the  rivers 
Verbasand  Narenta  on  the  east ;  of  which  the  former  falls  into  the  Save,  a  confluent  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  latter  into  the  Adriatic.  They  form  a  vast  semi-circular  bulwark, 
which  encompasses  on  the  north  Italy  and  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

They  are  divided  into  the  Mont  Blanc  range,  the  Pennine,  and  the  Lepontine  Alps. 
There  is  also  a  great  lateral  chain — the  Bernese  Alps — ^many  of  the  summits  of  which 
almost  equal  those  of  the  parent  range  in  height ;  and  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  which,  extending 
into  Austria,  may  be  considered  as  four  minor  lateral  chains.  The  principal  transverse 
chains  are  the  Appennines,  which  traverse  Italy  in  its  entire  length,  and  the  Jura 
mountains,  divided  into  a  series  of  parallel  ranges  essentially  different  in  appearance 
and  formation  from  their  neighbours.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  most  of  the  European 
mountains  the  slopes  are  more  rapid  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  thus  in  the  Jura 
they  are  more  rapid  on  the  Swiss  side,  and  in  the  Alps  Proper  on  the  Italian  side. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Alpine  chains  is  especially  observable.  Unlike  those  of 
America  and  Asia,  they  do  not  swell  into  vast  and  continuous  table-lands,  but  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys  and  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  basin  of  large  rivers,  or 
the  bed  of  extensive  lakes.  Hence  arises  a  singular  variety  of  climate  and  aspect ;  for 
while  the  valleys  beneath  are  scorched  by  the  intensest  rays  of  the  sun,  perpetual  winter 
reigns  in  the  heights  above,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  arctic  circle  passes  into  the  snows  of 
the  polar  regions. 

According  to  Simond,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Helvetic  geography  by 
comparing  the  country  to  a  large  town,  of  which  the  valleys  are  the  streets,  and  the 
moimtains  groups  of  contiguous  houses.  The  task  is,  however,  one  of  no  little  difficulty, 
Bs,  though  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  flat  ground  in  the  cantons  of  Friburg,  Berne, 
and  Solothum,  the  far  larger  portion  of  Switzerland  consists  of  moimtains,  comprising 
many  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps.  It  has  also  a  far  greater  number  of  lakes 
than  any  other  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent  in  Europe,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Finland  ;  all  of  them  are  navigable,  and  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  purity 
of  their  waters,  as  well  as  for  their  great  variety  of  fish. 
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The  snow  of  Alpine  regions  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  lower  countries  where  the 
snow  falls  in  flakes,  as  it  resembles  in  size  and  form  extremely  small  shot,  and  cannot  be 
pressed  together  so  as  to  make  a  snow-ball.  The  German  peasants  in  S^^dtzerland 
distinguish  the  moimtain-snow  as  firn,  while  the  ordinary  kind  is  called  snow.  The 
region  of  the  forests  extends  in  the  Alps  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
here  snow  in  winter,  like  rain  in  summer,  is  very  abundant.  Where  the  trees  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  bushes,  the  quantity  of  rain  decreases  gradually,  and  goes  on  dimi- 
nishing in  approaching  the  snow-line.     Above  this  line  only  snow  falls. 
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SNOW-CLAD   EMINENCES. 


Some  hundreds  of  rocky  masses  of  the  Alps  rise  above  the  snow-line ;  and  these  are 
sometimes  so  closely  connected  as  to  constitute  a  snowy  mass,  covering  an  immense 
extent  of  country.  In  the  Alps  of  Benie,  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Rhone 
and  Aar,  a  tract  of  country  of  about  six  hundred  square  miles,  or  twice  the  area  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  is  one  sheet  of  snow,  excepting  only  three  or  four  narrow  valleys, ' 
which  run  into  the  mass,  and  are  so  depressed  as  to  be  free  from  snow  throughout  several 
successive  months.  The  valleys  cut  in  these  mountains  communicate  with  one  another 
by  foot-paths,  which  run  for  several  miles  over  the  snow,  but  arc  only  practicable  for 
pedestrians,  and  that  during  a  few  weeks  of  the  year. 
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As  the  snow-fields  of  the  Alps  rarely  present  level  spaces  on  their  tops,  and  as  the 
snow  is  thettj  lodged  in  declivities,  which  are  frequently  broken  by  short,  but  steep 
ascents  and  descents,  the  effect  on  the  scenery  is  very  great.  The  variety  it  ordinarily 
displays  becomes  actually  majestic  and  impressive,  from  the  number  of  *ocky  masses 
with  which,  in  the  forms  of  needles,  steeples,  ruined  castles,  and  tiarrow  ridges,  the  entire 
surface  is  overspread.  As,  too,  these  rocks  usually  rise  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  and 
as  their  steep  sides  will  not  allow  snow  to  lodge  on  them,  their  dai*k  ccdour  contrasta 
most  btidkingly  with  the  whiteness  of  the  snow,  and  the  snow-fields  add,  therefore,  a 
peculiar  charm  to  Alpine  scencrj'. 

Wordsworth  thus  depicts  an  Alpine  scene,  with  a  master-hand : — 

"  'Tis  mom  :  with  gold  the  rci'dant  mountain  |^1o%vh, 
More  high,  the  snowy  peaks  with  hues  of  rose. 
Fai'  8tix;tched  beneath  the  many-tinted  hills 
A  mighty  waste  of  mist  the  valleys  fills, — 
A  solemn  sea !  whose  vales  and  mountains  round 
Stand  motionless,  to  awfiil  silence  bound — 
A  giilph  of  gloomy  blue,  that  opens  wide, 
And  bottomless,  divides  the  mid-way  tide. 
Like  leaning  masts  of  stranded  ships  appear 
The  phies,  that  near  the  eoa-sts  their  summits  rear. 
Of  cabins,  woods,  and  la^-ns,  a  pleasant  shore 
Bounds  calm  and  clear  the  chaos  still  and  hoar; 
Loud  through  that  midway-  gutf,  ascending,  sound 
Unnumbered  streams  with  hdlbw  rdar  profound. 
Mount  through  the  nearer  mist  the  ekant  of  bittls, 
And  talking  wlces,  and  the  low  of  hei-ds, 
The  bark  of  dogs,  the  drowsy  tinkling  bellj 
And  Wikt>tt-ood  moiuitain  lutts  of  satldest  sWell.*' 

Not  SO  is  it  whi^h  evening  cbmi^  on  ;  then  tht?  qliiet  and  th«  it?po«e  are  {)erfect.  There 
is  no  stir  among  the  eottagietii )  they  seetn  already  to  ha^-e  suuk  Into  rest.  The  solitary- 
toll  of  some  chul^h  bell  ts  ofteh  the  only  sountl  that  meets  the  ear.  Still,  perhaps,  the 
tourist  passes  onwahls )  theti  the  Vallejn  open  \  at  almost  every  turn  df  the  road  appear 
new  combinations  ot  icelief y,  ne^  outlets  among  the  itiotmtains  (  yet  the  road  is  perfectly 
level,  and  the  heights  form  the  side  scene)  and  a  beautiful  otte  indeed.  "  I  waa  charmed," 
says  an  elegant  writer) *  "by  obser\'ing  the  eftect  of  the  clouds  that  floated  around  them, 
or  rested  on  their  Stlmmits,  as  the  day  drew  liearei*  and  ik^rer  towards  its  close.  Some- 
times these  veils  of  vapoitf  dt^pped  upoH  aild  wholly  concealed  them  from  our  sight  ; 
then  they  shifted,  rose  gradually.  Mid  passed  on,  alternately  discovering  or  concealing 
the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains,  or  now  partially  disclosing  some  beautiful  valley, 
enriched  with  woods  that  appear  of  the  deeixjst  pm'ple  against  a  sky  of  liquid  gold. 
!Now  and  then  might  be  seen  some  light  spot  of  verdure  that  might  not  imaptly  be 
compared  to  an  emerald  set  in  the  diadem  of  the  mountain's  brow.  Indeed,  never  till 
I  traveUed  in  Switzerland,  did  I  see  effects  in  nature  equal  in  lustre,  and  in  the 
depth  and  richness  of  their  colouring,  the  jewels  and  precious  stones  of  the  earth. 
But  not  to  jewels  alone  might  the  glories  of  such  a  smiset  as  this  be  compared.  The 
clouds  shifted  so  continually,  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  fanciful  effects  they  produced 
in  combination  with  the  deepening  colours  and  the  glittering  rays  of  the  last  beam  of 
the  sun.  Sometimes  the  vapour  was  so  light,  that  it  served  only  to  produce  that  optic 
iUusioh  of  magniiying  objects  without  wholly  obscuring  them :  when  seen  through  such 
a  medium)  the  rocks  may  now  and  then  assimie  a  phantom-like  form ;  "  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  wild  legends  arise. 

•  Mrs.  Bray. 
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When,  however,  the  mist  and  storm  have  been  on  the  mountains,  the  sublimity  which 
Wordsworth  has  exquisitely  described,  arrays  an  Alpine  scene  at  the  setting  of  the  sun : — 

'*  *'£is  stoiin :  and  hid  in  mist  from  hour  to  houi', 
All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur  pour. 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight, 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming  night. 
But  what  a  sudden  burat  of  ovei'poweiing  light ! 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm 
Glances  the  fire-clad  eagle*s  wheeling  form. 
Kastward,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  sliine 
The  wood-crowned  clifls  that  o'er  the  lake  recline. 
AVide  o'er  the  Alps  a  hundred  streams  unfold, 
At  once  to  pillars  turned,  that  flame  with  gold. 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  tries  to  shmi 
The  west,  that  bm*ns  like  one  dilated  sun, 
AVTicre  in  a  mighty  ciniciblc  cxpux* 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire  I" 

To  allude  to  oidy  one  other  change, — ^that  which  occurs  during  the  reign  of  hoary- 
headed  winter,  it  is  difficidt  to  realise.  As  the  moimtain-i^nges  are  but  one  mass  of 
^'hiteness,  the  eye  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  loftiest  peaks,  or  measure  their  respective 
distances.  The  lakes  which,  under  the  brilliant  beams  of  a  summer's  sim,  reflected  all 
the  colours  of  the  minbow,  are  now  dark  and  sombre,  their  ebon-like  surface  gloomingly 
contrasting  vriih  the  snowy  borders  which  surround  them.  The  cascades,  which  before 
sparkled  so  merrily  in  the  solar  rays,  leaping  buoyantly,  or  dashing  violently,  from  crag 
to  crag,  with  so  loud  a  i-oar,  are  now  i^ent  up  m  silent  slumberings,  in  huge  masses 
of  ice. 

All  around  there  is  the  desolation  of  death.  No  flocks  wander  along  the  mountain 
Rides.  NoJierds  of  cattle  resort  to  them  in  quest  of  pasture.  No  bird  hovers  over  the 
landscape  with  feeble  or  with  mighty  wing.  No  stream  dashes  along  the  valleys. 
The  very  trees,  heavy  laden  with  tlieir  wintry  coverings,  stand  stiff*  and  motionless. 
The  snow  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  seems  like  the  funeral-pall  of  nature. 
The  silence  that  prevails  is  profound,  and  almost  painfid.  The  very  echoes  are  departed, 
and  the  blast  of  a  trimipet,  if  sounded,  would  die  as  soon  as  blown.  But  there  is 
sublimity  in  the  stillneas  and  desolation.  Yet,  look,  there  is  one  sign  of  life, — ^it  is  the 
tall  column  of  pale,  blue  smoke,  curling  slowly  upwards, — ^the  proof  that  a  village  is  at 
hand.  To  wander  in  that  direction,  is  to  find  that  the  road  is  cleared  for  some  distance, 
and  on  entering  the  village,  ever}''  house  appears  carefully  disengaged  from  the  vast 
masses  of  snoW  which  collect  around  it,  while  other  paths  lead  to  the  stoi'ehouse  of  fuel, 
and  to  other  spots  aroimd. 

Glaciers  are  iiattlral  appendages  to  snow  mountains ;  the  former  indeed  cannot  exist 
without  the  latter — "  the  eternal  reservoirs,*'  as  they  have  sometimes  bei*n  called.  The 
snow-line  itself  constitutes  the  point  where  the  snow  mountain  terminates  and  the 
g^lacier  begins.  This  may  be  described  as  a  stream  of  ice  flowing  down  a  declivity 
between  banks,  which  are  sometimes  precipitous.  The  sea  of  ice  has  its  source  in  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  is,  in  fact,  snow  passing  into  ice  and  mingled  with  it. 
The  impression  that  to  walk  on  a  glacier  is  as  difficult  as  to  do  so  on  a'  frozen  sheet  of 
livater,  is  therefore  erroneous  ;  for  the  entire  surface,  except  where  it  is  vertical,  or  nearly 
so,  is  covered  with  gritty  particles.  These  particles  are  derived  from  rocks  on  the 
sui-face  of  the  glacier,  and  from  the  sides  of  the  valley  down  which  the  ice-stream  flows ; — 
partly  from  the  motion  of  the  glacier  itself,  and  paitly  fi'om  the  rains  washing  doAvn  the 
particles  from  the  higher  grounds. 
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The  chasmd  in  the  glaciers  are  frequently  many  feet  wide,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
deep.  Their  formation,  which  never  takes  place  in  winter,  but  is  frequent  during 
summer,  is  accompanied  w  ith  a  loud  noise  resembling  thunder,  and  a  shfxk  which  makes 
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the  neighbouring  mountains  tremble.  These  chasms  are  subject  to  change  every  day, 
and  almost  every  hour,  and  hence  the  ascent  of  the  gkcici-s  is  so  dangerous  to  travellers. 
Sometimes  there  are  found  in  the  glaciers  pyramids  of  ice,  of  a  regular  foiTU  and  a 
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considerable  elevation,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  placed  large  pieces  of  rocks.     At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  glaciers  is  an  excavation  in  the  form  of  a  grotto,  frequently  a  himdred 
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feet  high,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  wide,  whence  issues  a  small  river,  bringing  down  a 
blueish  water.   Though  every  single  crystal  of  the  ice  of  the  glaciers  seems  perfectly  white, 
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the  whole  mass  is  of  a  blue  colour,  passing  through  every  shade^  from  the  most  feeble 
sky-blue  to  that  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  and  it  is  most  pure  and  beautiful  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  chasms. 

Varied.and  numerous  are  the  beauties  of  the  glaciers,  partly  owing  to  their  peculiar 
uatiu'e,  and  partly  to  the  contrast  they  present  with  the  country  around.  Before  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  extend  immense  icy  masses,  traversed,  in  all  directions,  by  yawning 
chasms  descending  to  a  depth  unknown,  and  surrounded  by  icy  turrets,  cli£Gs,  and 
perpendicular  walls,  of  the  most  divers  and  fantastic  forms.  As  the  background  of  the 
vast  pict\u*e,  black  rocks,  of  immense  altitude,  arise  in  the  shape  of  peaks,  out  of  a  sea  of 
snow  of  s]iotless  purity ;  atid  horror  woidd  at  once  thiill  through  his  frame,  did  not 
astonishment  and  admiration  steal  over  him,  and  hold  him  spell-bound  at  the  spectacle 
he  now  surveys. 

A  blueish  tint  is  spread  over  the  whole  Alpine  region,  up  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
snow  mountains,  attaining  in  their  vast  caverns  the  deepest  hue  and  greatest  beauty- 
And  when  ho  turns  his  back,  the  icy  masses  on  which  he  stands  appear  surrounded  by 
forests,  fields,  pastures,  and  orchards.  To  the  left,  there  is  a  meadow  of  the  most  verdant 
tiu'f,  where  flocks  of  sheep  ai*e  graaing,  while  the  shepherd  tunes  his  flute  or  sings  his 
pastoral  lay ;  to  the  right,  is  a  gentle  slope,  covered  with  fuU-ripe  barley,  which  the 
reapers  ai*e  intent  on  gathering  in  ;  whilst  before  him,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  with  its 
whitish  green  waters,  is  a  neatly-built  village,  with  its  houses  surrounded  by  fruit-trees, 
amidst  which  cherries  abound.  "  At  no  great  distance  Atp  a  few  groves  of  high  forest- 
trees,  mostly  of  the  pine  kind,  which,  by  their  sombre  aspect,  do  hot  fail  to  impress  a 
degree  of  earnestness  on  the  cheerful  landscape.  At  ttitiny  pltiees  the  scenery  reeei^^es  an 
additional  zest  from  a  small  lake  inclosed  by  meadows^  ttotn  whose  smooth  surface  the 
surrounding  mouiitains  are  reflected,  with  their  gkcierS)  snow^fields^  and  dark  peaks. 
At  another  spot  a  cataract  precipitates  its  silvery  wftteri  down  the  ^rpendicidar  declivities 
of  a  black  rocky  mass,  the  falling  stream  being  ft*equently  deflected  fVom  its  straight  line 
by  a  gust  of  wind."  * 

Strange  indeed  is  the  appearance  of  an  immenil^  Inittt  changed  into  Ice.  Yet  its  icy 
masses  of  fantastic  forms,  rising  with  sharp  points  or  edges  to  the  altitude  of  a  hundred 
feet,  are  subject  to  contiiiUal  changes.  "  Ewty  moment  Ih  suinmt^r/'  it  has  been  said, 
"  such  steeples j  walls,  or  columns,  break  ddWii  partly  of  entirely ;  and  when  these  icy 
masses  are  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  or  preelpttous  rock,  they  tumble  down 
with  a  loud  but  peculiar  crash,  and  in  falling  are  broken  up  into  many  thousand  pieces, 
which,  when  viewed  from  aflir,  resemble  the  cataract  rf  a  torrent.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  grandest  views  the  traveller  Ctttt  Wijoy  in  the  Alps.'* 

The  declaration  of  the  poet — 

''  The  glaciei^B  cold  and  rentlcM  xmw 
Movcfl  onwartl  day  bjr  daj-,*^ 

is  now  an  established  fact,  for  which  we  are  specially  indebted  to  ihe  Intelligence,  energy, 
and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Forbes.  Prior  to  his  examination  of  the  matter,  but  little  was 
known  respecting  it*  He  made  his  observations  opposite  a  solid  wall  of  rock  in  contact 
with  the  ice,  on  which  the  progress  of  the  glacier  might  be  marked  as  it  slid  by  ;  while 
a  hole  in  the  ice  was  made  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  oVer  which  a  theodolite — a  surveying 
instrmnent — ^was  nicely  centred  by  means  of  a  plumjb  line.  A  level  ran  directly  to  the 
smooth  face  of  the  glacier,  being  sixteen  and  a  half  inches  more  in  advance  than  it 
had  been  twenty-six  hours  before.  Thus,  the  motion  of  a  glacier  was,  for  the  first  time, 
accurately  determined. 

*  Wittich's  "  Curiosities  of  Geography .** 
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The  question  now  arose,  was  this  motion  equable,  or  otherwise  P  On  the  following 
day,  Mr.  Forbes  bl*ought  it  to  the  test,  and  found  that  in  twenty-five  and  a  half  hours, 
the  advance  had  been  seventeen  and  a  half  inches,  and  consequently  a  little  more  rapid 
than  oil  th6  proceeding  day.  On  another  occasion  it  was  not  so  great.  But  the  object 
aimed  at  was  gained.  "  The  marks  on  the  rock,*'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  indicated  by  a 
tiegular  descent,  in  which  time  was  marked  out  as  by  a  shadow  on  a  dial;  and  the 
unequivocal  evidence  which  I  had  now  of  the  sinking  or  rising  of  the  glacier ;  for  if  this 
varied,  the  telescope  placed  at  the  top  of  the  theodolite  would  be  no  longer  level,  and  the 
amount  of  variation  being  known,  the  alteration  in  the  surface  of  the  glacier  could  be 
easily  determined.  Other  fixed  marks  were  made  for  noting  the  downward  or  forward 
motion  of  the  icy  stream,  which  was  afterwards  measured  from  day  to  day  on  the  smooth 
face  of  the  rock  ; — ^first  with  a  coimnon  pencil,  and  aftenvai-ds  indented  in  the  rock  with  a 
chisel,  above  which  a  mark  was  made  with  red  paint,  to  which  the  date  was  aflSxed.'* 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1842,  Mr.  Forbes  made  his  first  observation,  and  on  the  telescope 
being  turned  on  the  rock,  the  red  mark  was  found  to  be  left  far  above,  and  the  new  position 
for  the  first  time  obtained,  he  says  **  That  even  whilst  walking  on  a  glacier,  we  are  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  imperceptibly  carried  on,  by  the  resistless  flow  of  this  icy  stream, 
with  a  solemn  slowness  that  eludes  oiir  unaided  senses,  and  filled  mo  with  an  admiration 
almost  to  awe ;  whilst  I  foresaw  with  lively  interest  the  definite  and  satisftictory  know- 
ledge of  laws  which  would  result  from  these  methods  of  observation.*' 

The  moraines,  sometimes  called  glacier- walls,  are  icy  masses,  extending  along  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  glaciers,  and  usually  surromiding  also  their  lower  terminations. 
Except  where  the  glacier  is  coimcctod  with  the  snowy  masses  frem  which  it  branches  ofl*, 
they  surroimd  the  glacier  on  all  sides.  On  the  top  of  these  walls  are  fragments  of  rock 
of  diffsrent  dimensions,  and  stony  rubbish  which  have  there  accimiulated  so  as  to  cover 
the  upper  part  entirely  and  to  form  long  dykes.  In  some  of  the  larger  glaciers,  such 
a  wall  is  foimd  in  the  middle  of  the  icy  mass,  where  it  runs  parallel  to  the  walls  lying 
along  its  borders.  Some-  of  them  attain  an  elevation  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above  their 
base  ;  but  in  approaching  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glacier,  they  sink  gradually  down, 
so  that  at  the  termination  they  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface.  At  some  places 
are  found  the  glacier-tables ;  they  consist  of  colmnns  of  ice,  rising  at  times  to  eighty 
feet  and  more,  and  supporting  on  their  tops  a  large  piece  of  rock,  which  projects  on  all 
sides  over  the  icy  columns. 

Another  Alpine  phenomenon  may  now  be  noticed ;  for,  sometimes,  loud  crashes,  like 
thunder-claps,  and  like  them,  too,  followed  by  prolonged  rolling,  intenmpt  the  reverie  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  traveller  is  naturally  engaged,  awakening,  where  the  cause  is 
unknown,  a  feeling  of  terror ;  and  showing,  when  aware  of  it,  how  enormous  are  the 
masses  of  ice  whose  fall  produces  so  tremendous  a  crash.  Avalanches  are,  indeed, 
among  the  most  extraordinary  and  terrible  of  luitural  phenomena.  They  occur  where 
valleys  lie  embosomed  in  high  mountains  covered  with  snow,  but  as  the  declivities  of  the 
Alps  are  very  steep,  they  are  there  proportionately  frequent,  and  varj'  alike  in  their 
causes  and  results  with  different  seasons. 

The  sununer  avalanche  is  caused  by  the  submelting  of  the  snow,  M'hich  undermines  its 
support,  and  the  mass,  once  set  in  motion,  descends  with  great  violence.  Such 
phenomena  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  some  particidar  districts,  and  that  commonly 
when  western  winds  prevail,  and  the  sky  is  very  serene.  Simond  thus  pictures  a  party 
observing  these  astoimding  phenomena  frem  the  top  of  the  Wengern  alp,  looking  towards 
the  Jungfrau,  the  two  Eigers,  and  some  other  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps  :^- 

"  We  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn  across  a  field  of  pure  white,  then 
another  above  it ;  another,  and  another,  all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time  by  a  loud 
crash, like  cannon;  producing  together  the  effect  of  long  protracted  peals  of  thimder. 
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At  other  times,  some  portion  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy  ice,  gliding  gently 
away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  surface  of  purer  white  than  the  first,  and  the  cast-off 
drapery,  gathering  in  long  folds,  either  fell  at  once  down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared 
behind  some  intervening  ridge,  which  the  sameness  of  colour  rendered  invisible,  and  was 
again  seen  soon  after  in  another  direction,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel  a  cataract 
of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  telescope,  was,  however,  found  to  be  composed  of 
broken  fragments  of  ice,  or  compact  snow,  many  of  them  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  village, 
if  there  had  been  any  in  the  valley  where  they  fell. 

''  Seated  on  their  ch&let's  roof,  the  ladies  forgot  that  they  were  cold,  wet,  bruised,  and 
hungry,  and  the  cup  of  still-smoking  caf^-au-lait  stood  still  in  their  hand,  while 
waiting  in  breathless  suspense  for  the  next  avalanche,  wondering  equally  at  the  death- 
like silence  intervening  between  each,  and  the  thundering  crash  that  followed.  I  must 
own,  that  while  we  shut  our  ears,  the  mere  sight  might  dwindle  down  to  the  effect  of  a 
fall  of  snow  from  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  but  when  the  potent  sound  was  heard  along  the 
whole  range  of  many  miles,  when  the  time  of  awAil  suspense  between  the  fall  and  the 
crash  was  measured,  the  imagination  taking  flight,  outstripped  all  bounds  at  once,  and 
went  beyond  the  mighty  reality  itself." 

The  avalanches  of  winter  are  occasioned  by  the  masses  of  snow  accumulating  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  too  dry  to  attach  firmly ;  and  when  the  weight  of 
snow  exceeds  the  supporting  resistance  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  slides  off  into  the 
valley  below  with  a  suddenness  and  violence  resembling  those  of  a  cannon-ball. 

When  the  avalanches  are  not  of  very  great  size,  and  men  and  cattle  are  overwhelmed, 
then,  as  the  air  contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  snow  is  sufficient  to  support  life,  so  the 
animal  heat  melts  the  snow,  and  thus  prepares  for  their  extrication  ;  but  when  they  are 
of  very  large  size,  unless  speedy  succour  be  afforded,  men  and  cattle  will  inevitably 
perish  from  cold.  Those  which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  during  the  spring, 
are  occasioned  by  the  rolling  or  sliding  of  masses  of  snow  which  have  become  compact 
and  adhesive  and  are  detached  from  the  higher  regions  by  a  thaw,  the  force  of  their 
own  weight,  or  any  other  cause.  Such  a  mass  rolls  down  the  declivities,  increasing  by 
the  adherence  of  the  snow  with  which  it  meets,  and  it  then  precipitates  itself  with 
frightful  violence  into  the  lower  districts,  dragging  with  it  large  pieces  of  rock,  ovei'- 
whclniing  and  destroying  not  merely  houses  but  villages,  and  uprooting  entire  forests  of 
trees. 

In  the  spring  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  special  precautions  in  the  j^asses  of  the 
Alps.  Thus,  if  a  pistol  be  fired  off  before  passing  the  most  dangerous  spots,  the  agitation 
of  the  air  usually  causes  the  fall  of  the  masses  most  likely  to  become  detached,  and  the 
path  may,  consequently,  be  traversed  in  safety.  In  perilous  places  it  is  necessary  to  set 
out  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  has  softened  the  snow,  and  to  proceed  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  is  also  recommended  that  persons  who  are  compelled  to  make  such  a 
journey,  should  travel  in  company,  and  shoidd  keep  at  proper  distances  from  each  other, 
that  if  on  some  an  avalanche  should  fall,  the  others  may  be  able  to  afford  relief.  At  such 
times  the  beUs  are  taken  from  the  horses  lest  their  tinklings  should  occasion  some 
catastrophe;  and  the  smallest  sound  will  cause  a  fall  of  snow.  It  is  even  said  that 
pushing  with  the  feet  against  the  edge  of  a  beginning  cUff,  in  a  bed  of  snow,  is  often 
sufficient  to  determine  the  fall  of  an  avalanche. 

An  avalanche  proved  fatal  during  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  Dr.  Hamel,  a  Russian 
physician,  in  1820.  The  party  had  breakfasted  on  the  Grand  Plateau;  they  then 
traversed  the  plain,  and  began  to  ascend  the  highest  steeps  of  the  mountain  called  among 
the  guides  La  Calotte  de  Mont  Blanc.  In  proceeding  obUquely  upwards,  they 
approached  a  dark  rock  deeply  imbedded  in  the  snow ;  when  the  catastrophe  occurred, 
as  thus  related  by  JuUen  Devouassou,  one  of  the  guides  : — 
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"  At  the  moment  of  the  disaster,  the  leading  gxiide  was  Pierre  Carriez ;  the  second, 
Pierre  Balmat ;  the  third,  Auguste  Tairraz  (these  three  perished)  ;  the  fourth,  myself; 


THE  AVALANCHE. 


then  next  to  me,  Marie  Coutet  (our  captain) ;  then  behind  were  five  other  guides,  with 
I>r.  Hamel,  and  two  English  gentlemen.     Suddenly,  I  heard  a  sort  of  rushing  sound. 
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not  very  loud ;  but  I  had  not  time  to  think  about  it,  as  I  heaitl  the  sound,  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  avalanche  was  upon  me.  I  felt  my  feet  slide  from  beneath  me,  and 
saw  the  three  first  men  falling  on  the  snow  with  their  feet  foremost.  In  falling,  I 
cried  out  loudly,  *  We  are  all  losi;  I '  I  tried  to  support  myself  by  planting  the  ice-pole 
below  me,  but  in  vain.  The  weight  of  snow  forced  me  over  the  baton,  and  it  slipped  out 
of  my  hand.  I  rolled  down  like  a  ball  in  the  mass  of  loose  snow.  At  the  foot  of  the 
slope  was  a  yawning  chasm,  to  the  edge  of  which  I  was  rapidly  descending.  Three  times 
I  saw  the  light,  as  I  was  rolling  doAvn  tlie  slope ;  and  when  we  were  all  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  chasm,  I  saw  the  leg  of  one  of  my  comrades  just  as  he  pitched  down  into  the 
crevice.  I  think  it  must  have  been  jxKir  Auguste,  for  it  looked  black,  and  I  remember 
that  Auguste  had  on  black  gaitei*«.  This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  my  three  companions, 
who  fell  headlong  into  the  gulf,  and  wci-e  never  seen  or  heard  of  again. 

"  At  this  moment  I  was  ju>st  falling  into  the  same  crevice,  and  can  but  confusedly 
•luiderstand  why  I  did  not ;  but  I  think  I  owe  my  life  to  a  verj-  singular  circumstance. 
Dr,  Jlamel  had  given  me  a  barometer  to  carry ;  this  was  fastened  round  my  waist  by  a 
sti^ng  girdle.  I  fancy  that  at  the  moment  this  long  barometer  got  beneath  and  across 
mo,  for  the  girdle  suddenly  broke,  and  I  made  a  sort  of  boimd  as  I  fell ;  and  so,  instead  of 
following  my  poor  comrades,  I  was  pushed  over  into  another  crevice  close  by  that  in 
which  they  were  killed.  This  chasui  was  ah-eady  partly  filled  with  snow ;  I  do  not  think 
that  I  fell  more  than  fifty  feet  do^\^l,  alighting  on  a  soft  cushion  of  snow,  and  a  good 
deal  covered  with  it  above.  I  suppose,  before  tumbling  into  the  chasm,  we  alid  down 
150  to  200  feet ;  but  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  seemed  to  be  not  more  than  a  minute  from  the 
time  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  avalanche  above  me,  till  I  found  myself  lying  deep  down  in 
a  narrow  crack." 

Ooutet  replied  to  a  question : — 

"  I  should  fancy  I  slid  down  near  400  feet,  and  timibled  headlong  abtiut  sixty  feet." 
When  Julien  was  asked  what  his  thouglits  were  during  his  fall :  his  reply  was, — "  While 
I  was  rolling  I  said  to  myself,  *  Farewell,  my  wife  and  my  children!'  and  I  asked  pardon 
of  God.     I  absolutely  thought  nothing  of  the  others." 

"  On  coming  to  myself,"  continued  Julien,  *<  I  was  better  off  than  I  expected.  I  was 
lying  on  my  back,  heels  upwards,  with  my  head  resting  against  the  icy  walls  of  the 
crack,  and  could  see  some  light  and  a  little  of  the  blue  sky  through  two  openings  over 
my  head.  I  was  greatly  afraid  some  of  my  limbs  had  been  broken,  but  I  had  sunk  into 
the  mass  of  soft  snow,  and  thoxigh  bruised  by  falling  against  the  sides  of  the  ice,  yet 
nothing  was  broken,  and  in  a  few  moments  J  contrived  to  get  up  on  my  feet.  On 
looking  up,  I  saw  a  little  above  me  a  man's  head  projecting  from  the  snow.  It  was 
Marie  Coutet  (our  captain)  ;  he  was  quite  covered  with  anow  np  to  the  neck,  his  arms 
pinioned  down,  and  his  fiice  quite  blue,  as  if  he  was  nearly  suffocated. 

"  He  called  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  to  come  and  help  him.  I  found  a  pole  in  the 
crevice  (I  think  not  one  belonging  to  those  who  perished,  but  another)  ;  I  went  to 
Coutet,  dug  round  him  with  the  baton,  and  in  a  few  minutes  got  Coutet  clear  out  of  the 
snow,  and  we  sat  down  together.  We  remained  jn  silence  looking  at  each  other  for  a 
minute  or  twd,  thinking  that  all  the  rest  were  killed.  Then  I  began  to  crawl  up  on  the 
snow  that  partly  filled  the  crack,  and  in  cUmbing  up  I  saw  above  Da^nd  Coutet,  who 
was  crying,  and  saying,  *  My  poor  brother  is  lost ! '  I  said  *  No ;  he  is  here  below*  (for 
Coutet  was  climbing  behind  Julien,  and  was  not  seen  at  first) ;  and  I  asked,  *  Are  the 
others  all  up  there  ?'  They  answered,  *  That  there  were  three  missing.'  I  asked,  *  Who 
they  were?'  and  the  answer  was  *  Pierre  Carriez,  Pierre  Balmat,  and  Auguste  Tairraz.' 
I  then  asked,  *  if  the  gentlemen  had  received  any  injury?'  and  the  reply  was,  'No.* 
Then  the  guides  helped  us  to  get  up  about  fourteen  feet  on  the  solid  ice.  They  threw  us 
down  a  little  axe  to  cut  steps,  and  put  doTni  their  poles,  and  we  two  got  out.     We  all 
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went  to  search  for  the  three  others ;  we  sjoiiiided  with  our  poles,  we  cried  aloud,  we 
called  them  by  their  names,  put  flown  a  long  pole  into  the  snow,  and  listened — ^but  all 
WBS  in  vain,  we  heard  not  the  slightest  sound.  We  spent  two  hours  in  this  melancholy 
search,  and  by  this  time  were  well  nigh  frozen,  for  the  wind  w^as  bftterly  cold,  our  poles 
covered  with  ice,  our  shoes  frozen  as  hard  as  honi.  We  were  compelled  to  descend  ;  we 
hurried  down  in  perfect  silence,  and  returned  to  the  inn  late  at  night."  The  avalanche, 
fatal  in  this  instance,  was  supposed  to  be  200  feet  in  height,  and  150  in  breadth. 

"  The  peculiar  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  population,"  says  Mr.  Laing, 
**  the  great  charm  of  Switzerland,  next  to  its  natui'al  scenery,  is  the  air  of  well-being, 
the  neatness,  the  sense  of  propriety  imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwellings,  their  plots 
of  land.  They  have  a  kind  of  Robinson  Citlsoo  industry  about  their  houses  and  little 
properties ;  they  are  perpetually  biulding,  repairing,  altering,  or  improi-ing  something 
about  their  tenements.  The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is  not  to  be  ?in«takcn  in  all  that  one 
sees  in  Smtzerland.  Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are  adorned  with  long  texts  from 
Scripture,  painted  on  or  burnt  into,  the  wood  in  fix)nt  oAor  the  door ;  others,  especially 
in  the  Simmenthal  and  Haslethal,  ^-ith  the  pedigree  of  the  builder  and  owTier.  These 
show  sometimes  that  the  property  has  been  hold  for  two  hundred  years  by  the  same 
family.  The  modem  taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in  new  windows,  oj*  additions  to 
the  old  original  picturesque  dw^elling,  which,  with  its  immense  projecting  roof,  sheltering 
or  shading  all  these  successive  little  additions,  looks  like  a  hen  sitting  with  a  brood  of 
chickens  under  her  wings, 

"  None  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  field-work,  not  even  in  the  families  of  very 
substantial  peasant  proprietors,  whose  houses  are  furnished  qjs  well  as  any  countrj-houses 
with  us.  All  work  as  regularly  as  the  poorest  male  individual.  The  land,  however,  being 
their  own,  they  have  a  choice  of  work,  and  the  haitl  work  is  generally  done  by  the  men. 
The  felling  and  bringing  home  wood  for  fuel ;  the  mowing  gra^,  generally,  but  not 
always  ;  the  carrj^ing  manure  on  their  back  ;  the  handUng  horses  and  cows,  digging,  and 
such  hea\'y  labour,  is  man's  work : — ^the  binding  the  vine  to  a  pole  with  a  straw,  which  is 
done  three  times  in  the  course  of  its  growth  ;  the  making  the  hay,  the  pruning  the  -vine, 
twitching  off  the  superfluous  leaves  and  tendrils, — these  lighter,  yet  necessary  jobs  to 
be  done  about  vineyards  or  orchards,  form  the  woman's  work.  But  females,  both  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  appear  to  have  a  far  more  important  r6le  in  the  family,  among 
the  lower  and  nuddle  classes,  than  with  us.  The  female,  though  not  exempt  from  out-door 
work,  and  even  hard  work,  imdertakes  the  thinking  and  managing  department  in  the 
family  affairs,  and  the  husband  is  but  the  executive  officer.  The  female  is,  in  fact,  veiy 
remarkably  superior  in  manners,  habits,  tact,  and  intelligence  to  the  husband,  in  almost 
every  family  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes  in  Switzerland.  One  is  surprised  to  see  the 
wife  of  such  good,  even  genteel  manners,  and  somid  sense,  and  altogether  such  a 
superior  person  to  her  station,  and  the  husband  very  often  a  mere  lout.  *  The  hen  is  the 
better  biwl  all  over  Switzerland.' " 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  JURA   MOUNTAINS CROSSED  TO    ST.    CERGUES NYON FIRST    SIGHT    OF    THE    lAKE    OF 

GENEVA — ^THE    CITY ITS    EDIFICF.S — 1SL.\ND    OF   ROUSSEAU HISTORICAL    AS-SOC'IATIONS   OF 

GENEVA ITS   EMINENT   PERSONS. 

If  the  tourist  would  reach  Switzerland  from  France,  he  will  cross  the  Jura  mountains^ 
a  chain  of  central  Europe,  usually  classed  with  the  Alpine  system.  It  is  a  range  of 
broad  limestone,  swelling  out  at  several  points  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  corresponds  exactly  with  our  oolitic  system.  Luxuriant  pine 
forests  clothe  the  Jura  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  other  and  loftier  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Now  these  forests  appear  advancing 
as  so  many  isolated  promontories  and  outports ;  then  they  are  grouped  into  a  range  of 
hills,  or  lift  on  high  their  serrated  and  precipitous  ridges ;  but  towards  their  base,  they 
are  variegated  by  intricate  and  romantic  valleys,  and  labyrinths  of  rich  meadow  land, 
which  strikingly  relieve  and  ornament  the  sombre  forests,  covering,  as  with  a  rugged 
mantle  of  vegetation,  the  whole  mountainous  chain. 

The  traveller,  whirled  onwards  towards  Switzerland  by  the  locomotive  to  Chalons, 
rumbles  across  the  Jura  mountains  by  diligence  ;  his  feelings,  meanwhile,  being  probably 
strangely  excited  by  the  objects  around,  and  especially  in  anticipation.  Rousseau  says, 
at  such  a  time : — "  The  nearer  I  approached  Switzerland,  the  more  was  I  excited.  Tlie 
moment,  when  from  the  heights  of  the  Jura,  I  discovered  the  lake  of  Gteneva,  was  a 
moment  of  extasy  and  ravishment.  The  sight  of  my  countrj",  of  that  country  so  beloved 
by  me,  where  torrents  of  pleasure  had  inundated  my  heart ;  the  air  of  the  Alps,  so 
healthful  and  so  pure ;  the  sweet  air  of  my  native  land,  more  delicious  than  the  perfumes  of 
the  East ;  that  rich  and  fertile  land ;  that  unique  country,  the  most  beautifid  on  which 
the  eye  of  man  ever  rested !  charming  residence  to  which  I  had  foimd  no  equal  in  the 
circuit  of  the  world !  the  sight  of  a  happy  and  free  people !  the  mildness  of  the  season, 
the  serenity  of  the  climate,  a  thousand  delightful  remembrances  which  aroused  all  the 
feelings  I  had  experienced ;  —  all  this  threw  me  into  transports  which  I  cannot 
describe,  and  seemed  to  restore  to  me  at  once  the  enjoyment  of  my  whole  life." 

At  St.  Cergues,  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  pause,  and  availing  himself  of  a  guide  and 
a  mule,  make  the  ascent  of  the  Dole— a  task  neither  wearisome  nor  perilous,  and 
occupying  about  three  hours ; — ^it  is  the  most  elevated  summit  of  this  part  of  the  Jura 
chain,  and  ample  is  the  reward  in  the  far-stretching  scene  it  commands,  no  less  delightful 
in  its  variety  than  surprising  in  its  extent.  If,  however,  this  high  gratification  be 
denied,  the  descent  is  by  a  zigzag  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  Jura,  and  crossing  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  covered  with  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by- 
villas  greatly  diversified  in  size  and  form,  the  little  town  of  Nyon,  standing  on  a  height, 
is  reached. 

But,  not  to  hasten  onwards  to  our  loss : — at  the  edge  of  the  summit  of  the  Jura 
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mountains  a  magnificent  view  bursts  upon  the  eye.     The  lake  of  Genera  is  a  channing 
spectacle ;  but  there 

« ^ore  the  Alps, 

The  palaoefi  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  &lls 

The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
AU  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 

Gather  around  the  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  soar  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below."  * 

The  prospect  unfolding  to  the  eye  is  that  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range ;  and  should 
the  weather  be  auspicious,  ''  as  a  bridegroom  cometh  forth  from  his  chamber/'  so  may 
"  the  monarch  of  mountains"  be  seen  emerging  from  his  mag^nificent  pavilion  of  mist 
and  cloud. 

On  such  a  spectacle,  however,  we  cannot  certainly  calculate ;  for  those  who  know  him 
best,  will  liken  him  to  the  oriental  beauty  who  only  now  and  then  reveals  her  charms  as 
she  withdraws  her  veil ;  while  there  is  a  compensation  for  the  concealment,  to  which  she 
can  make  no  pretence,  in  the  startling,  enthralling,  and  overwhelming  gorgeousness  of 
doud  scenery  among  the  mountains.  So  it  was,  indeed,  to  •  Wordsworth,  when  he 
ex(ilaimed : — 

"  A  step, 

A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 

Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 

Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 

By  waking  sense,  or  by  the  dreaming  soul. 

The  appearance  instantaneously  disclosed 

Was  of  a  mighty  city— boldly  say 

A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  &r. 

And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth, 

Far  sinking  into  splendour  without  end ! 

Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  gold^ 

With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires, 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace  high 

Uplifted ;  here  serene  pavilions  bright. 

In  avenues  disposed ;  tiiere  towers  begirt 

With  battlements,  that  on  their  restless  fronts 

Bore  stars, — ^illumination  of  all  gems ! 

O!  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight! 

Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks,  and  emerald  turf, 

Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks,  and  sapphire  sky, 

Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 

Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 

Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 

Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  ^joge 

Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name, 

In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped. 
Bight  in  the  midst  where  inter-space  appeared    . 

Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 

Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 

Stood  fixed."  t 

Such  a  throne  has  the  sovereign  of  the  Alps,  among  whose  regalia  is 

" a  diadem  of  snow." 

•  Byron.  t  Wordsworth, 
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Geneva,  speedily  reached  from  Nyon,  the  most  popidoufi  city  of  Switzerland^  and  the 
capital  of  the  smallest  of  its  cantons,  is  built  upon  two  hills,  divided  by  the  Rhone  where 
it  issues  from  the  lake ;  but  the  hill  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  attains  a  height  of 
about  100  feet  above  the  lake,  and  this  is  the  site  of  the  larger  part  of  the  city.  The 
river  forms  an  island  within  the  city  ;  it  is  built  upon,  and  though  a  separate  district,  is 
joined  by  bridges  to  the  two  banks.  A  smaller  island  at  the  precise  point  where  the 
Rhone  issues  from  the  lake,  bears  the  name  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  looks  towards 
Mont  Blanc.  Planted  with  trees,  and  furnished  with  benches,  it  forms  a  favourite 
evening  lounge  to  the  inhabitant*  of  Geneva  and  its  numberless  visitors.  As  if  the  face 
of  nature  in  its  vicinity  were  so  grand  that  the  emulation  of  art  would  seem  misplaced, 
and  even  wasted,  the  city  has  no  charms  for  the  eye  in  regular,  much  less  splendid 
buildings.  The  lower  town  is  the  chief  seat  of  conmiercial  activity.  It  has  narrow 
streets  and  lofty  houses,  some  of  which  have  what  is  called  "  a  dome,'*  but  literally  a 
penthouse,  projecting  from  the  street,  and  supported  by  wooden  props  reaching  from 
the  pavement. 

The  principal  odifice  is  the  cathedral,  or  church  of  St.Peter;  the  interior  of  which  is 
interesting  as  a  very  early  and  uncorrupt^d  specimen  of  the  Gothic  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  museimi,  which  bears  the  name  of  General  Rath,  its  founder  and  generous  supporter, 
contains  chiefly  the  works  of  native  artists.  The  geological  collections  of  Saussure, 
who  was  the  first  to  eflfect  tbe  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  the  fossil  plants  of  M.M.  Brogniart 
and  De  Candolle ;  and  the  collections  of  M.  Necker — for  the  most  part  of  the  native 
productions  of  Switsserland — are  deposited  in  the  Mus^e  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 

Just  above  *the  cathedral  is  the  Promenade  de  la  Treille,  a  broad  walk  planted  with 
trees.  As  the  visitor  looks  down,  the  Botanical  Gardens^  in  all  the  variety  and  richness 
of  their  flowery  parterre,  are  seen ;  and  beyond  arc  other  highly  favoured  spots,  with 
highly  cultivated  fields,  intersected  by  >'illages  and  churches,  stretching  out  to  the  foot 
of  the  Grand  Sal^ve,  with  its  long  range  of  limestone  precipices.  The  walks  thus 
provided  exhibit  an  amazing  and  delightful  variety.  From  some  points  of  the  ramparts 
the  buildings  on  the  west,  loftily  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  crowned 
by  the  venerable  towers  of  the  cathedral,  have  a  very  striking  efiect;  and  in  other 
directions  there  is  a  wonderful  blending  of  the  sublime  and  picturesque.  There,  for 
instance,  is  the  lovely  lake,  with  its  mirror-like  surface,  to  which  umbrageous  foliage, 
villas,  and  pastures,  serve  as  a  border ; — ^then 

'<  the  eternal  mountains  momently  are  peering 
Tlirough  the  blue  clouds  that  mantle  them ; — on  high, 
ITieir  glittering  crests  magnificently  i*eaiing, 
More  like  to  children  of  the  infinite  sky, 
Than  of  the  dce^al  earth.^' 

The  imposing  grandeur  of  the  Jura  mountains  bounds  the  view  on  the  west ;  towards 
the  south  and  east  appear  the  white  rocke  of  the  Sal^ve,  the  Mole,  the  Brevent,  the  Needle 
of  Varens,  and  other  vast  moimtains  ;  and  then  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles — 

"  Prince  of  the  whirlwind  /  Monarch  of  the  scene ! 
Mightiest  where  all  ai*e  mightj- !  from  the  eye 
Of  mortal  man  half-hidden  hy  the  screen 
Of  mists,  that  moat  his  hase,  from  Arrets  dark,  deep  i*avine, 
Stands  the  magnificent  Mont  Blanc  I  His  hrow 
Scarred  with  ten  thousand  thunders  j  most  sublime, 
Even  as  though  risen  firom  the  world  below. 
To  mark  the  progress  of  Decay :  by  clime, 
•  Storm,  bKght,  fire,  earthquake— injured  not !  Like  Time, 

Stem  chronicler  of  centuries  gone  by." 
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Apart  from  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  Alpine  scenery,  the  historical  associations 
of  Geneva  compensate  for  its  limited  extent,  and  for  its  want  of  an  imposing  appearance. 
"  When  I  shake  my  peruque,"  said  Voltaire,  in  his  ridicule,  "  I  powder  all  the  republic ;" 
yet  the  site  of  that  city  was  the  seed-plot  of  opinions  whose  fruit  was  gathered  in  the 
revolutions  of  England,  France,  and  America.  With  a  similar  feeling  to  that  displayed 
by  the  philosopher,  the  emperor  Paul  deemed  "  a  tempest  in  a  tumbler  of  water/'  a  fit 
image  for  the  contentions  among  its  people ;  yet  out  of  them  arose  the  difliision  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  among  that  aggregate  of  nations 
which  has  foimd  a  domicile  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Geneva  was  one  of  the  scenes  of  Calvin's  arduous  and  devoted  labours ;  and  here  he 
established  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  young  men  in  the  Protestant  faith,  in  order 
to  the  diffusion  of  its  principles.  Farel  was  already  there  when  Calvin  arrived,  a  fugitive 
from  the  persecutions  of  France.  In  natural  qiialities  they  were  strikingly  contrasted, 
though  animated  by  one  and  the  same  spirit.  If  Calvin  had  the  timidity  of  the  hare, 
Farel  was  courageous  as  the  lion.  Calvin  was  the  scholar,  accustomed  to  quiet  and 
patient  thought  at  home  in  his  library  or  the  college  hall;  Farel  was  intent  on  practical 
eflTort,  assiduous,  energetic,  and  untiring.     For  elegance  and  taste  of  composition,  Calvin 
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was  highly  distinguished ;  the  Special  gift  of  Farel  was  that  of  attractive  and  impressive 
eloquence.  On  the  gathering  of  the  storm  of  conflict,  Calvin  would  retire  to  devise  some 
other  way  to  triumph ;  Farel  wotJd  face  boldly  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  brave 
the  onslaught  of  the  mightiest  foes.  And  there  was  another  associated  with  them,  Viret, 
worthy  of  such  companions,  whose  speech  is  said  to  have  been  so  fascinating  that  the 
people  hung  intently  on  his  lips,  notwithstanding  a  strong  disinclination  to  listen — ^a 
pow^r  marvellously  adapted  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  could  not  fail  to 
produce  signal  results. 

Calvin  founded  the  library  attached  to  the  college,  which  stands  behind  the  cathedral, 
tmd  is  said  to  contain  40,000  volimies.  Here  are  some  literary  memorials  of  the  great 
tefbrm^r,  in  nearly  four  himdred  autograph  letters,  now  almost  illegible,  but  accompanied 
)y  fair  transcripts.  Among  these  is  one  addressed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  when  a  prisoner 
•n  the  Tower  of  Londen.     There  are  also  several  volumes  of  letters  addressed  to  Calvin ; 
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forty-four  volumes  of  his  manuscript  sormons ;  as  well  as  other  literary  curiosities,  at 
which  those  who  revere  his  memory  will  like  to  glance.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  Calvin 
there  is  no  tomb,  nor  even  a  statue,  pillar,  or  monument,  in  conmiemoration  of  his 
memory.  The  only  relic  extant  of  the  reformer  in  Gteneva,  is  the  sounding-board  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  cathedral  in  which  he  used  to  preach. 

Beza  was  another  leader  of  the  reformers,  and  a  zealous  and  formidable  oontrover- 
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sialist.  Like  Calvin,  he  found  in  Geneva  an  asylum  from  pei*secution.  The  admiration 
he  previously  felt  for  that  distinguished  man,  was  greatly  increased  by  closer  intimacy ; 
"  he  seldom  quitted  him,  and  in  his  society  made  great  progress  both  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  church  .discipline."*    At  Calvin's  request  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  citizen  of 
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Geneva ;  he  was  appointed  to  assist  him  in  giving  lectures  on  theology ;  and  on  ttte 
University  of  Geneva  being  founded,  he  became  rector  on  Calvin's  declining  that  office. 

Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aubign^  was  a  pupil  of  Beza's ;  and  his  history  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.  His  character  was  one  of  great  disinterestedness,  and  his  voice  was  always 
raised  for  Huguenot  independence  against  the  insiduous  proposals  of  the  court.     On  one 
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occasion  he  conducted  a  oontroveray  with  Cardinal  Du  Pen*on,  and  engaged  for  the 
Huguenots,  that  they  would  submit  to  what  could  be  proved  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  Church  for  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  Christianity.  "  Grant  us,"  said 
the  Cardinal,  "forty-four  more  in  addition."  "I  will,"  replied  D'Aubign^  :  and  when 
expostulated  with  for  such  a  concession,  he  acutely  replied  :  "Does  not  the  Cardinal  own, 
by  his  demand  of  forty-four  more  years,  that  the  traditions  of  the  first  four  centuries  are 
at  variance  with  his  propositions  P"  D'Aubign^'s  chief  fame  in  literature  is  derived  from 
the  "BKstory  of  the  Huguenots."  A  modem  writer,  bearing  the  same  name,  has  obtained 
great  celebrity  for  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation." 

Of  other  persons  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  and  connected  with  Geneva,  we 
may  now  takcJ  a  rapid  glance.  Horace  Benedict  de  Saussure  was  bom  there,  Feb.  17th, 
1740,  and  imbibing  a  taste  for  the  study  of  nature  from  his  father,  a  man  of  considerable 
scientific  and  literary  ability,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Geneva  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-two.  He  travelled  in  search  of  knowledge  in  France,  England,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  In  1760  he  began  his  exploration  of  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  making  to 
them  annual  excursions,  and  in  1779  he  had  crossed  the  Alps  fourteen  times,  in  eight 
dififerent  tracks.  In  that  year  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  **  Voyage  dans  les  Alpes," 
which,  in  after  years,  was  followed  by  three  more.  In  July,  1788,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  most  elevated  peak  of  the  Alpine  chain ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  he  explored  Monte  Eosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps.  Saussure  was  the  author 
of  many  essays  and  papers,  and  invented  various  philosophical  instruments. 

Charles  Bonnet,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  birth  of  Saussure,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
city.  I>estined  for  the  legal  profession,  the  accidental  perusal  of  a  work  on  natural 
history  g^ve  him  such  a  predilection  for  that  science,  as  to  induce  him  to  give  it 
thencelbrwaid  his  chief  attention.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  on  a  corre- 
ipondence  with  the  celebrated  French  naturalist,  Beaumur,  and  communicated  to  him 
ome  curious  entomological  discoveries  in  reference  to  the  aphis,  a  green  insect  found  in 
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the  ro8o-»tree.  These  were  followed  by  various  others,  as  to  caterpillars,  and  worms. 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  experiments  on  yegetable  physiology;  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  this,  as  well  as  other  subjects.  His  "Contemplation  of  Nature*'  has  been 
translated  into  several  European  languages,  and  commented  on  by  various  writers. 

De  Candolle  is  connected  with  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  science,  to  which  he  ha« 
rendered  highly  important  services,  especially  in  his  oflBce  of  professor  in  the  city  of 
Geneva.  Linnasus  attempted  to  classify  plants  according  to  their  agreement  in  some 
single  characters,  without  reference  to  their  i*esemblancos  or  differences  in  any  other 
respect,  just  as  words  are  arranged  in  a  dictionary  by  the  accordance  of  their  initial 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  system  of  botany  was  formed  by  Jussieu  out  of 
the  views  of  Ray,  Toumefort,  and  others,  combined  with  very  numerous  observations  of 
his  own.  It  has,  however,  been  much  modified  by  succeeding  systematists,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  labours  of  Do  Candolle. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  bom  at  Geneva.  Madame  do  Stacl  was  bom  at  Paris, 
but  her  father,  the  celebrated  financier,  Nccker,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  important 


^portions  of  her  life  were  passed  in  Switzerland.  The  productions  of  her  pen  are  numerous 
and  various.  As  a  literary  person,  she  was  the  most  distinguished  woman  of  her  age ; 
and  though  open  to  the  weakness  of  ambition,  was  always  sincere,  honest,  and  inde- 
pendent. 

A  distinguished  contemporary  of  Madame  de  Stacl  wna  Jean  Charles  Leonard  Sismondi, 
and  with  her,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Constant,  he  enjoj'ed  at  Geneva  a 
delightful  and  profitable  intimacy.  Sympathy  of  literary  tastes  produced  the  sincerest 
friendship  between  these  two  eminently  gifted  persons ;  while  the  influence  of  the  scenes 
they  visited  together  in  Italy,  and  the  poetic  charm  ca«t  upon  them  by  the  conversation  of 
the  celebrated  authoress  of  "  Corinne,"  detemiined  Sismondi  to  consecrate  the  past  glories 
of  the  land  of  his  ancestors  in  the  page  of  history.  The  course  of  lectures  he  delivered 
at-.Geneva,  on  the  literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  is  well  known. 

Passing  now  from  these  eminent  persons,  it  may  be  remafked,  in  closing  the  present 
chapter,  that  Geneva  ia  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  watch  manufacture  of  Switzerland. 
Its  ori^  and  progress  are  not  a  little  singular.     So  early  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
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some  workmen  had  constructs  wooden  clocks  with  weights,  taking  for  their  model  the 
parish  clock  which  waa  placed  in  the  church  of  Locle  in  the  year  1630.  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  at  best  but  a  clumsy  machine,  for  the  idea  of  using  springs  in  such 
structures  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  entertained.  But,  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  a  Swiss  mountaineer,  returning  from  a  long  voyage,  brought  with  him  the  first 
watch  that  his  coimtrymen  had  ever  beheld,  and  on  its  requiring  to  be  repaired,  he 
committed  it  to  a  skilful  workman  named  Richard. 

Richard  fully  justified  his  confidence ;  he  repaired  the  watch,  and  still  further,  after 
accurately  examining  its  mechanism,  formed  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  similar  article. 
Nor  was  this  any  ordinary  task;  for  not  only  was  he  compelled  to  fabricate  all  its 
movements,  but  the  tools  that  were  necessary  to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  The  residt 
of  his  skill  and  perseverence  excited  great  attention,  and  led  several  ingenious  and 
energetic  men  to  follow  his  example.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  hitherto 
exercising  no  other  trade  or  profession  than  those  which  were  strictly  necessary  to  their 


daily  wants,  had  the  art  of  watch-making  introduced  among  them,  wbicJi  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  and  great  advantages. 

Obliged  for  a  number  of  years  to  import  their  tools,  they  gradually  surmoimted  this 
disadvantage,  learning  to  make  and  improve  upon  them.  As,  too,  the  art  of  watch-making 
became  more  developed,  several  of  the  artizans  went  to  Paris  to  perfect  themselves  in  it, 
and  contributed  on  their  return  greatly  to  advance  the  general  skiU.  It  is  not  more 
than  eighty  or  ninety  years,  since  a  few  merchants  began  to  collect  together  small 
parcels  of  watches,  in  order  to  sell  them  in  foreign  markets.  The  success  which  attended 
these  speculations  encouraged  the  population  of  Switzerland  to  devote  themselves  stiU 
more  to  this  manufacture,  so  that  it  has  been  embraced  by  a  large  number  of  persons. 
Musical  boxes  and  jewellery  also  contribute  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Geneva ; 
for  the  production  of  which  in  good  years,  75,000  ovmces  of  gold,  5,000  marks  of  silver, 
and  precious  stones  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  of  francs,  is  said  to  be  used.  A  syndic, 
with  a  committee  of  master  workmen,  is  charged  by  the  government  to  inspect  every 
article^  and  aealously  to  guard  against  any  deterioration  of  the  staple  manufactures. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

L4KE  LEMAN — ^A  VOYAGE  ON  IT — LAUSANNE — ^VBVAY — ^FESTIVAL  OF  THE  VINE^DRESSERS — ^THE 
CASTLE  OF  CHILLON,  AND  ITS  PRISONERS — ^VILLENBUVB — FIRST  SIGHT  OF  MONT  BLANC — 
— ^LAKE  LEMAN  IN  A  CALM,  AND  IN  A  STORM — ^PORT  DU  SEX  AND  BOVARET — MEILLERIE 
— ^BONS — ^PASS  OF  DBS  ORMONDS — ^BOLTIGEN — FREYBURG NEUCHATEL — ^LAKE  OF  BIENNE. 

The  eye  is  delighted,  and  various  pleaAant  feelings  arise  in  the  bosom,  at  the  sight  of  the 
blue  and  placid  waters  of  Lake  Leman,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  east 
to  west,  between  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  breadth  of  this  lake,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe,  is  between  eight  and  nine  miles  in  the  middle ;  but  for  a  space  of 
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fourteen  miles  in  length  it  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  and,  more  especially,  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  .  Its  surface,  which  seldom  or  never  freezes,  is  1,160  feet  above  the  sea,  but  in 
summer  it  rises  to  a  still  greater  height,  from  the  meltings  of  the  Alpine  snows.  .  The 
Rhone,  coming  from  the  Yalais,  enters  the  lake  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  where 
the  waters  are  turbid,  and  issues  forth  again  at  Geneva,  where  they  reflect  a  bright  azure 
tinge  like  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  Steam-boats  leave  Geneva  and  Yilleneuve  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  lake  twice  a  day,  and  make  the  voyage  from  one  end  to  the  other 
in  about  five  hours.  The  boats  on  its  blue  waters  having  latine  sails,  like  the  craft  of 
the  Mediterranean,  are  highly  picturesque  as  they  pass  along  its  placid  waters.  Its 
ample  bed  receives  not  only  the  waters  of  the  Ehone,  but  those  of  forty  streams. 
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The  mists  were  rising  from  the  lake  in  the  distance,  and  from  the  Ipw  grounds  along 
the  shore  ;  clouds  enveloped  most  of  the  moimtains  to  the  right,  but  the  sky  was  clear 
overhead ;  and  on  the  left  the  Jum  range  was  resplendent  with  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun, — ^when  we  commenced  our  voyage  on  its  waters,  so  perfectly  clear  and  intensely  blue. 
The  eye  speedily  discerns  the  strip  of  well-cultivated  land  which  extends  on  either  side 
between  the  mountains  and  the  lake  for  about  thirty  miles.  Here  and  there  are  slopes 
covered  with  vines ;  while  numerous  white  mansions,  embosomed  in  trees,  or  seated  on 
slight  eminences,  show  how  many  are  allured  from  the  turmoil  and  battle  of  life,  to  seek 
a  domicile  surrounded  by  the  grand  and  beautiful. 

Lausanne,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  crowning  a  steep 
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ascent  with  its  cathedral  and  its  mossy  castle  tower,  which  give  it  an  antique  and 
romantic  effect,  is  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  Here  it  was  that  Gibbon  retired  to 
finish  his  work,  the  **  Decline  and  Fall'  of  the  Boman  Empire."  Not  a  little  elated  by 
what  he  deemed  a  high  compliment  of  Burke  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  celebrated 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  left  Westminster  Hall  with  him, 
"  Did  you  observe  what  Burke  said  of  me  P"  **  Why,  what  was  it  P"  was  the  naive  reply. 
The  rejoinder  was  immediate — **  The  luminous  Gibbon ! "  But  what  followed  must  have 
checked,  if  it  did  not  turn  the  tide  of  feeling :  "  0 !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Burke  said,  *  The 
voluminous  Gibbon!'"  A  hotel  occupies  the  site  of  the  historian's  house.  The  chief 
peculiarity  in  the  cathedral  of  Lausanne  is,  that  no  two  of  its  many  columns  are  alike. 
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Vevay  is  the  second  town  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  vines,  which 
it  ii  believed  were  first  planted  by  the  Romans,  while  a  stone  that  has  been  discovered, 
insoribed  '^  Libero  Patri  OoUiensi/'  shows  that  they  had  reared  a  temple  to  Bacchus  at 
OoUium,  now  known  as  the  little  village  of  Cully,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
between  Yevay  and  Lausanne. 

A  society  of  some  antiquity- exists  at  Vevay,  called  "L'Abbaye  des  Vignerons,"  which, 
takes  the  significant  motto,  '^  Ora  et  lab(»fa."  It  is  designed  to  promote  the  culture  of 
the  vine ;  and  with  this  view,  it  send^j  every  spring  and  autumn  qualified  persons  to 
survey  all  the  vineyards  of  the  district,  and  on  their  testimony,  awards  medals  andj 
pruning-hooks  as  prizes  to  the  most  diligent  and  skilful  of  the  vine-dressers. 

"  La  F6te  des  Vignerons "  is  celebrated  at  Vevay  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Tradition  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  fetes  of  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus. 
The  last  festival  commenced  on  the  7th  of  August,  1851,  and  is  estimated  to  have  been 
attended  by  40,000  persons.  The  i)rincipal  scene  was  in  the  market-place;  the  two 
most  successM  of  the  vine-dressers  during  nine  years,  were  rewarded  with  a  crown  and 
a  medal  of  honour ;  fifty  other  vine-dressers,  who  were  prosperous  during  six  years,  were 
rewarded  with  a  prize  and  a  medal ;  while  prizes  were  also  bestowed  on  those  who  had  been 
successful  during  three  years. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  fact,"  says  Mr.  Reach,*  "  that  everybody,  every  beast,  and  every 
bird,  whatever  may  be  his,  her,  or  it«  nature  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  when  brought 
amongst  grapes,  eats  grapes,  As  for  the  peasants,  their  ap|]etite  for  grapes  is  perfectly 
preposterous.  Unlike  the  siu-feit-sickened  grocers'  boys, who,  after  the  first  week,  loathe 
figs,  and  turn  poorly  whenever  sugar-candy  is  hinted  at,  the  love  of  grapes  appears  literally 
to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Every  garden  is  full  of  table  vines.  The  people  eat  grapes 
with  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and  supper.  The*  labourer  plods  along  the  road  munching 
a  cluster.  The  child  in  its  mother's  arms  is  hugging  away  with  its  toothless  gums  at  a 
bleeding  bunch  j  while  as  for  the  vintagers,  male  and  female,  in  the  less  important 
plantations,  heaven  only  knows  where  the  masses  of  grapes  go  to  which  they  devour, 
labouring  ir^pessantly  at  the  metier ^  as  they  do  from  dawn  till  sunset." 

After  leaving  Vevay,  the  mountains  seem  to  rise  immediately  from  the  lake.  There  is 
indeed  only  tqo^  for  a  road,  and  a  few  houses  at  the  edge  of  the  water ;  but  the  lower 
part  has  been  worked  into  terraces,  and  well-stocked  with  vines ;  above  these  are  steep 
and  apparently  almost  inaccessible  pasturages,  with  their  ch&lets,  and  still  higher  are  bare 
ragged  rooks  pointing  to  the  sky. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Clarens — the  residence  of  Rousseau — ^we  recalled 
the  WQrds  of  ByroQ  ;— 

"  And  then  there  was  a  little  isle. 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 
The  only  one  in  view  ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seemed  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon-floor  ; 
But  on  it  there  were  thi*ce  small  trees, 
And  o*er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  in  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue." 


And  again: — 


"  Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls ; 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  mossy  watere  meet  and  flow ; 

♦  "  Claret  and  Olives." 
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Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's- snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round,  about  tl^e  wave  enthrals  :  ... 

-  -  A  double  dungeon  wall  and  ware 

Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave, 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  wherein  he  lay, 
.   *  We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day. 

In  Chillon*s  dungeons  deep  and  old 
There  are  some  columns  mossy  and  grey, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
And  through  a  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left. 
Creeping  o*er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marshes  meteor  lamp." 

The  castle  is  built  on  a  flat  rock,  near  the  shore  of  the  lakfii  from  which  there  is  access 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  first  view  of  it  wo  giv<5  axhibits  it  clearly,  with  ViUeneuve, 
and  the  Dent  du  Midi  in  the  distance. 

It  was  in  that  castle  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  oppressor  of  the  Genevese,  incarcerated 
in  its  dungeons  the  champions  of  their  independence,  among  whom  was  Fran9ois  de 
Bonnivard.  Determined  to  crush  tha  Beformatiqa  by  a  hostile  fbiwe,  bja  tyranny  and 
persecution  aroused  the  assailed  to  arms.  Intent  on  starving  the  (Jenevese  into  submission, 
by  stopping  their  supplies,  they  boldly  fitted  out  five  boats,  each  oi^e  manned  with  eighty 
soldiers,  crossed  the  lake,  and  procured  provisions,  even  on  his  own  territory.  As  they 
were  afterwards  aided  by  7,000  Bernese,  the  duke's  position  soon  became  deisperate,  and 
the  last  place  that  held  out  for  him  was  the  Castle  of  Chillon.  It  was  invested  both  by 
land  and  water,  and  the  imprisoned  Swiss  heard  the  cannon  of  their  victorious  countrymen 
battering  the  walls  in  which  they  had  long  suffered,  a  grievous  inc&r^rQSKdp,  and  from 
which  they  were  now  to  be  released. 

In  allusion  to  these  oircumstances  it  was  that  Byron  says,  in  one  of  hi|  soniiets,— 

"  Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar  j  for  'twas  trod 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace, 
Woff},  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 
By  Sonnivard !     May  none  those  marks  efface! 
•    ypr  tb^y  appejil  from  tyranny  to  God." 

Bonnivard  isi  ludd  tO  h*va  Ittid  the  foundation  of  a  Ubrary  at  Qpnevft  by  the  gift  of  his 
own  books  and  mmuepripts  in  1.551  $  and  U  supposed  to  have  di^d  twenty  years  after 
that  date. 

On  our  landing  at  Villen^uve,  the  breeze  enjoyed  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  could  not 
be  felt,  while  o»  \\^  wep©  fining  the  meridian  beams  of  the  sun  in  July.  The  hour  and 
half  allowed  before  thp  Feturn  of  the  steamboat  was  therefore  occupied  in  sauntering  in 
the  shade,  and  surveying  the  glorious  panorama  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  One 
object  should,  however,  be  noticed :  for  a  little  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  and 
behind  the  range  of  mountains  bounding  it  on  the  further  side,  arose  the  Dent  du  Midi. 
At  first  it  was  almost  entirely  concealed  by  clouds ;  but  afterwards  they  began  to  move 
lowjer  down,  until  at  length  that  vast  pile  stood  out  entirely  alone,  its  snow-covered  sides 
and  peak  glittering  in  the  simbeams,  and  revealing  some  of  its  awful  ravines,  where  sports 


**  The  avalanche— the  tfeunderholt  of  pnow." 
On  our  return, 

*^  Once  more  upon  the  waters," 
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the  sun  was  beguming  its  descent  towards  the  western  horizon,  and  the  mountains,  dull 
and  hazy  in  the  morning,  were  now  bright  and  clear,  and  where  the  clouds  had  retired 
from  their  summits,  they  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  azure  sky.     And  truly  is  it  a 
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remarkable  sight  for  the  traveller  from  our  own  knd,  though  one  that  is  frequent  here 
when  the  heavens  above  are  entirely  free  from  the  most  fragile  mist,  while  around  and 
among  the  mountains,  clouds  after  clouds  sweep  down  the  vaUeys,  hover  around  aams 
lofty  peak,  then  soar  aloft,  assuming  fantastic  shapes,— sometimes  appearing  like  the 
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smoke  of  incense  as  it  curls  upwards  from  an  altar, — then  again  descending, — and  ulti- 
mately gathering  themselves  together,  and  melting  into  rain  on  the  lands  beneath. 

But  a  spectacle  still  more  wondrous  was  in  reserve.  On  approaching  Geneva,  the  clouds 
which,  during  the  two  days  of  our  sojourn,  had  hidden  from  our  view  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Alps,  were  now  dispersed,  and  we  could  exclaim  : — 


byron's  hotel,  near  villenhuve. 

*  The  suu  has  sunk  behind  the  brow, 
The  giant-height  of  proud  Mont  Blanc, 
Gilding  its  glorious  crown  of  snow, 
With  his  last  beams — while  all  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  each  trackless  height 
Reflects  rich  hues  of  vivid  light, 
That  o'er  Chamouni's  valley  fall, 
One  bright  resplendent  coronal." 
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At  first  Mont  Blanc  appeared  like  molten  gold — ^then  it  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  roseate 
light,  which  increased  in  intensity  till  the  shades  of  evening  drew  on,  when  it  faded  away 
— and  last  of  all,  these  brilliant  tints  were  succeeded  by  a  light  of  dullish  grey,  which, 
still  rendering  the  eternal  ice  and  snow  visible,  sent  a  chilliness  through  the  soul. 
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The  first  yiew  of  tliis  august  panorama  is  certainly  one  of  the  strongest,  most  expansiye, 
and  most  delicious  sensations  of  human  life.  Of  all  around,  the  snowy  ranges  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  the  grand  feature.  Those  distant  peaks,  whether  arrayed  in  the  hues  of  evening, 
or  cut  in  dazzling  snowy  brightness  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  are  the  only  thing  in  the 
scene  that  takes  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  soul ;  but  they  do  quite  possess  it,  and  tyrannise 
over  it  with  an  ecstatic  thraldom: — 

"  Who  first  beholds  these  everlasting  clouds, 
Seed-time  and  harrest,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immoTeable ; 
Those  mighty  hills,  so  shadowy,  so  sublime. 
As  rather  to  belong  to  heaven  than  earth — 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling,  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  an  hour 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever  !'* 

The  voyage  of  the  Lake  now  performed  specially  prepares  the  mind  for  the  appreciation 
of  its  impressive  portraiture  by  Lord  Byron,  whose  delineations  it  is  exceedingly  grateful 
to  read  within  sight  of  its  blue  waters. — 

"  Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  destruction  ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roai*,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 

"  It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 

Mellowed,  and  mingled,  yet  distinctly  seen, 

Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 

Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 

Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 

Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more. 


"  At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brake, 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fancy, — ^for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away." 

Byron,  not  satisfied  with  one  delineation  of  Lake  Leman,  has  presented  tti  with  a  com- 
panion picture, — such  an  one,  indeed,  as  only  a  genius  rare  as  his  own  could  so  impres- 
sively trace : — 

"  Thy  sky  is  chatiged ! — and  such  a  change !  oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 
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"  Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ! 
Though  in  their  sonls,  which  thus  eoch.  other  thwarted, 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed : 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters,— war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

"  Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way, 

The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand ;  \ 

For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 

And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand, 

Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band, 

The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  forked 

His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand. 

That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  worked, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein  lui'ked. 

"  And  this  is  in  the  night : — ^most  glorious  night ! 

ThoU  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 

A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  for  delight, — 

A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 

And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 

Of  the  loud  hill  shakes  with  its  mountain  miilh, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

"  Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings !  ye ! 

With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 

To  make  these  felt  and  feelings,  well  may  be 

Things  that  have  made  me  watchfid ;  the  far  roll 

Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 

Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — ^if  I  rest. 

But  where  of  ye,  oh,  tempests !  is  the  goal  ? 

Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest  ?** 

Poetry,  however,  glowing  as  this  is,  must  not  carry  us  away  fipom  noticing  some  other 
objects  worthy  our  attention.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  retrace  our  steps  to  Villeneuve,  a 
small  town  near  the  spot  where  the  Ehone  flows  into  the  Lake,  and  consequently  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  Khone  is  not  visible  from  the  village,  from 
the  alluvial  deposit  which  has  been  formed  there  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  but  it  colours 
the  lake  by  the  mud  which  it  brings_from  the  mountains.  Near  to  VUleneuve  are  Porte 
de  Cex  and  Boveret>  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  At  the  latter  place  the  rocks  to  the 
right  approach  so  nearly  to  the  river  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  a  road.  It  was  in  this 
neighbourhood  that  Byron  foimd,  for  a  time,  a  place  of  sojourn ;  but  his  situation  was 
comfortless ;  "  the  moimtain  palaces"  of  nature  afforded  no  asylum  to  his  wretched 
spirit. 

Opposite  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  on  the  southern  side,  are  the  heights  of  Meillerie, 
celebrated  alike  by  Rousseau  and  Byron*  At  the  order  of  Napoleon,  th^se  rocks  were 
blasted  to  form  a  passage  for  the  splendid  road  of  the  Simplon,  a  part  of  which  passes 
through  them  at  an  elevation  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  lake.  The  heights  of 
Meillerie  shut  out  the  view  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  but  yield  a  compensation  in  their  own 
beauty.  "  I  had  the  fortune,"  says  Byron,  "  (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to  sail  from 
Meillerie  (where  we  landed  for  some  time)  to  St.  Gingo,  during  a  late  storm,  which  added 
to  the  magnificence  of  all  around,  although  occasionally  accompanied  by  danger  to  the 
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boat,  which  was  small  and  unloaded.     It  was  over  this  very  part  of  the  lake  that  Rousseau 
has  driven  the  boat  of  St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Meillerie,  for  shelter  during  a 
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tempest.     On  gaining  the  shore  at  St.  Gingo,  I  found  that  the  wind  had  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  blow  down  some  fine  old  chest  nut- trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain." 


MEILLERIE. 


Close  to  Meillerie  is  a  round  tower,  La  Tour  Ronde,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  the 
peasants  that  cultivate  the  surrounding  countrj\  Beyond  Meillerie  on  the  road  to<Jeneva 
is  Evian,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.     Passing  through  this  village,  and  by  the  chalybeate 
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waters  of  Amphion,  over  the  Drauce,  by  a  bridge  of  twenty-four  arches,  Thouon  is  reached, 
which  was,  originally,  the  capital  of  the  Chablais.  To  this  succeed  the  ruins  of  Les 
Allinges ;  and  the  ruins  of  La  Rochette  are  speedily  reached.  One  of  the  views  now 
given  exhibits  them  on  the  boidera  of  Lake  Leman. 


M»j^ 
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The  next  village  is  Bons,  which,  in  this  country,  passes  for  **  handsome,  large,  and 
rich ;  "  it  consists  of  a  large  square,  irregularly  surrounded  with  humble  dwellings,  and 
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having  in  the  midst  a  church,  two  weeping  willows,  and  a  corn-market,  with  five  stone 
aicadee. 

Still  fiiriher  on  the  road  to  Geneva,  is  M&chilly ;  above  which  is  the  Tower  of  Langin, 
flituated  on  a  mass  of  projecting  rock  of  the  Voirons  range.     The  country  around  abounds 
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iu  chestnut-trees,  and  presents  an  appearance  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.  At  this  village  is  the  Douane,  and  just  beyond  the  traveller  leaves  Savoy, 
and  enters  the  Canton  of  Geneva. 

Crossing  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  into  the  Simmenthal,  by  the  pass  of  Des  Ormonds, 
till  within  two  leagues  froril  Aigle,  the  road  newly  made  is  practicable  for  carriages. 
You  ascend  from  zigzag  to  zigzag,  •on  the  side  of  a  steep  mass  of  rock,  and  after  consider- 
able toil  arrive  at  Sepay,  consisting  of  two  houses  and  a  cabaret,  which  is  the  inn.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  parish  of  Aigle,  which  constructed  this  noble  work,  found  itself 
in  the  situation  of  the  Roman  lord,  who,  ruined  by  his  staircase,  had  not  sufficient  money 
to  finish  his  palace  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  the  road  from  Vevay  to  Bulle  is  so  good 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  take  one  across  the  Ormonds.  Beyond  Sepay  there  are  only 
paths  which  cross  one  another. 

Pursuing  this  road,  Combaz  is  reached;  it  consists  of  two  or  three  houses,  which 
form  the  last  village  met  with  on  this  side  of  the  summit  of  the  Pass.  This  valley, 
beginning  at  Aigle,  has  but  little  beauty,  no  grandeui*,  and  scarcely  a  trait  of  the 
picturesque.  Beyond  Combaz,  on  the  summits  of  the  Pass,  a  wearisome  monotony 
prevails.  There  are  two  green  slopes  and  some  Scattered  chMets.  The  undisturbed 
silence,  the  moimtain  air,  alnd  the  perfume  of  the  pasturage,  are  the  only  compensation. 
Beyond  the  pasturages  of  the  Ormonds,  descending  to  the  Cliateau  d'CEx,  the  traveller 
meets  fii*st  with  fir-trees,  then  beech  and  walnut-trees,  and  a  little  path  which  winds 
along  imder  their  shade.  From  Chateau  d'(Ex  to  Saauen,  is  a  walk  of  tliree  leagues. 
We  are  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Simmenthal,  which,  if  the  sites  are  not  remarkable, 
they  ai-e  at  least  interesting  and  varied.  Begimiing  especially  at  the  rocks  below 
which  the  Sarine  murmurs  in  deep  abysses,  bordered  with  an  admirably  rich  and 
vigorous  vegetation,  all  the  varieties  are  passed  through,  from  lands  highly  cidtivated 
to  those  which  are  unenclosed,  wild,  and  desolate.  The  most  elevatwl  point  is  above 
Suanen,  from  whence  there  is  a  descent  to  sites  unlike  those  of  the  other  side.  A  little 
further  on  is  Boltigcu,  where  the  Simmen  rushes  along  in  a  narrow  and  tortuous  channel, 
encumbered  with  rocks  which  dispute  its  passage ;  not  far  distant  is  the  wild  gorge  of 
Wimmis,  in  which  is  the  bridge,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving. 

Freyburg,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  is  a  very  romantic  city ;  part  of  it  is  built  on  the 
st^ep  slopes  of  an  elevated  ridge  of  sandstone  rocks,  and  part  on  a  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Saane,  or  Sarine.  Some  of  the  buildings  project  over  an  abrupt  precipice  ;  and 
in  one  place  the  houses  ai-e  below  the  pavement  of  a  street  which  runs  above  them.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  steep  streets  leading  up  to  the  cathedral, 
are  two  objects  worthy  of  notice — a  fountain  and  a  lime-tree.  The  fountain  is  a  curious 
but  simple  monument  of  the  loth  century,  representing  Samson  trampling  on  a  lion.  The 
Jewish  Hercules  wears  a  sword  at  his  side,  instead  of  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  The  lime- 
tree  is  both  a  HOUceiUr  and  a  monument  of  the  same  age  ;  the  following  is  the  tradition 
to  which  it  owes  its  existence : — ^At  the  great  battle  of  Morat  against  Charles  the  Rash, 
eighty  yoxmg  men,  who  had  been  sent  from  Freyburg,  placed  lime-ti-ee  twigs  in  their 
helmets,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  another  in  the  heat  of  the  fray.  As  soon  as  the 
commander  of  this  little  corps  saw  that  the  battle  was  won,  he  despatched  one  of  hLs 
soldiers  to  Freyburg  to  bear  the  news.  The  young  Swl«»s,  like  the  Greek  at  Marathon,  ran 
the  whole  way,  arrived  at  the  public  square,  shouting  "  victorj' ! "  and  waving  in  his 
hand  the  branch  of  the  lime-tree  which  had  served  him  for  a  plume,  fell  down  and 
immediately  expired.  It  was  this  branch  whicb,  carefully  planted  by  the  inliabitant.s 
on  the  spot  where  their  compatriot  fell,  has  grown  into  the  huge  tree  which  may  now 
be  seen  there. 

Most  picturesque  is  the  effect  of  the  fortifications,  consisting  of  high  walls  and  antique 
towers,  and  inclosing  a  circuit  of  about  four  miles,  in  which  are  rocks,  meadows,  garden^s, 
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orchards,  and  the  town  itself.  So  curiously  situated  a  place,  must  necessarily  have 
irregular  streets,  many  of  which  are  steep ;  but  they  are  generally  wide  and  dean,  and 
some  of  them  terminate  in  agreeable  open  areas.  There  are  also  many  public  foimtains. 
The  cathedral  is  a  very  handsome  Gothic  structure,  having  a  tower  360  feet  high — ^the 
loftiest  in  Switzerland,  and  also  the  finest  of  its  peals  of  bells. 

The  splendid  Pont  de  Fil  de  Fer,  or  suspension  bridge — ^the  boast  of  the  Freyburgers, — 
is  a  modem  erection.  It  springs  from  one  abi*upt  rock  to  another,  over  a  chasm  900  feet 
in  width,  and  at  the  elevation  of  160  feet  above  the  river  Sarine,  which  flows  in  the  bed  of 
this  rocky  ravine.  Thus  instead  of  the  steep  and  dangerous  acclivity  which  long  existed, 
Freyburg  is  easily  entered  and  left.  The  sight  of  the  town  from  this  side,  so  wild  and 
romantic,  is  likely  to  leave  on  the  nund  of  the  visitor  an  indelible  impression.  The  solid 
wall  of  rock,  on  which  rises  a  congeries  of  churches,  houses,  and  convents ;  the  fortifica- 
tions running  up  and  down  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  chasm,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose  a 
single  inequality ;  the  watch-towers  perched  on  the  crags ;  and  the  lofty  and  elegant 
tower  of  the  cathedral  rising  above  all — is  a  spectacle  which  can  but  rarely  be  witnessed. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Freyburg,  in  the  wild  and  tortuous  gorge  of  the  Sarine,  is  the 
hermitage  of  St.  Magdalen.  Its  history  is  as  follows  : — In  1760,  A  peasant  of  Qruy^es, 
named  John  Dupr^,  resolved  to  become  a  hermit,  and  to  hollow  out  for  himself  a  hermitfige 
such  as  the  fathers  of  the  desert  never  imagined.  Aftier  having  searched  about  for  a  long 
time  in  the  surroimding  coimtry  for  a  convenient  spot,  he  thought  that  here  he  had  found 
a  mass  of  rock  sufficiently  solid  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  soft,  to  enable  him  to 
put  his  project  into  execution.  This  mass,  crowned  at  the  top  by  a  niunber  of  magnificent 
trees,  presents,  towards  the  south,  a  perpendicidar  face,  and  rises  to  the  height  of*  almost 
200  feet  above  the  valley  of  Gotteroii.  Dupre  attacked  this  mass,' not  to -hollow  out  a 
simple  grotto,  but  to  form  a  complete  habitation,  with  all  its  dependencies,  and  also 
imposed  on  himself  the  penance  of  eating  nothing  but  bi-ead,  and  drinking  nothing  but 
water,  as  long  as  his  labour  should  last.  His  work  was  not  completed  at  the  end  of 
twenty  yeaivs,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  tragical  death  of  the  poor  anchorite. 

The  singularity  of  Dupr^'s  vow,  the  resoluteness  with  which  he  tried  to  accomplisli  it, 
and  the  boldness  of  this  scooping  into  the  inteiior  of  the  mountain,  attracted  a  great 
number  of  visitors  to  the  spot ;  and  as  of  the  two  roads  which  led  thither,  that  by  the 
valley  of  Gotteron  was  tlie  shortest  and  most  pictm'esque,  it  was  this  that  the  curious 
preferred.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hermitage,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Sarine ;  but 
Dupr^  undertook  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  constructing  a  boat,  and  laying  do^vn  his 
pickaxe  and  taking  up  the  oar  eveiy  time  that  a  fresh  party  wished  to  visit  the  hermitage. 
One  day  a  band  of  young  students  came,  and  in  their  turn  sought  the  good  offices  of  the 
boatman ;  and  when  they  got  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  river,  one  of  them,  laughing  at 
the  terror  of  his  comrades,  in  spite  of  the  hermit's  remonstrances,  placed  his  feet  on  the 
edges  of  the  boat,  threw  the  weight  of  his  body  first  on  One  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  eventually  overturned  it.  The  students,  who  were  young  and  vigorous,  reached  the 
bank  in  spite  of  the  rapid  cuiTcnt  of  the  river ;  the  old  man  was  drowned,  and  the 
hermitage  remained  unfinished. 

In  the  grotto  is  a  chapel  forty  feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  twenty  high,  where  twice  a 
year  service  is  performed  by  %  priest  from  Freyburg,  and  then  this  subterranean  church, 
reminding  one  ahnost  of  the  catacombs  at  Borne,  is  filled  with  a  number  of  villagers  from 
the  neighbourhood.  Its  only  riches  consist  of  some  wooden  benches  and  images. 
On  either  side  of 'the  altar  is  a  door  cut  out  of  the  rock,  the  one  leading  into  the  sacristy, 
the  other  into  the  belfiy,  which  modestly  pretended  not  to  rise  above  tie  level  of  the 
ground,  but  only  to  the  surface.  From  below  it  resembles  a  chimney,  and  from  above,  a 
well,  and  the  bell  is  siispended  amid  the  trees  which  crown  the  smnmit  of  the  hill. 
Opposite  the  altar  is  another  door  leading  into  a  chaaiibec,  from  which  you  pass  into  a 
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wood-house,  a  kitchen,  a  bedroom,  and  a  garden.  The  whole  length  of  this  singular 
excavation  is  365  feet,  and  its  height  fourteen  feet. 

Neuch&tel,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  principality,  and  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  Switzerland.  It  stands  close  to  the 
lake  of  Neuchlltel,  and  is  watered  by  the  little  river  Seyon ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  noisy 
mountain  torrent,  which  rises  among  the  hills  of  the  Jura,  in  the  Val  de  Ruz,  and  after 
a  short  but  impetuous  course  empties  itself  into  the  lake. 

The  town,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  seated  partly  in  the  little  plain  between 
the  Jura  and  the  lake,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  a 
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pleasing  country.     It  has  several  handsome  public  buildings,  and  a  pleasant  walk  by  the 
side  of  the  lake. 

The  castle,  a  vast  edifice,  which  used  to  be  the  residei^ce  of  the-  ancient  counts  of 
Neuchfttel,  before  the  principality  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  sovereign,  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  public  buildings.  It  stands  firmly,  upon  a  height  overlooking^ 
the  town ;  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  stone  steps,  some  of  which  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
Simond  thus  pictures  the  view  which  may  be  enjoyed  from  this  antique  oh&teau: — 
*'  The  lime-trees  in  its  terrace  are  very  large ;  one  of  them  measures  eighteen  feet  in 
circmnference,  five  feet  above  ground,  and  nearly  double  below.  Numerous  fountains  ceaae- 
lessly  pouring  their  limpid  streams  into  large  stone  basins,  are,  besides  their  convenience 
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and  beauty,  a  species  of  living  records  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  past  ages, — ^being 
generally  ornamented  with  colossal  representations  of  Swiss  warriors  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
clad  in  steel,  with  wasp  shapes,  and  stuffed  breasts,  bearing  on  the  head  diminutive  caps, 
which  strangely  contrast  with  their  vast  exuberance  of  beard  and  stem  coimtenances." 

The  cathedral  stands  beside  the  castle.  The  sepulchral  stone  of  Farel,  the  reformer, 
appears  in  front  of  the  edifice. 

A  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  by  taking  the  steamer  at  Neuchatel,  and 
proceeding  to  Yverdun,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  The  scenery  along  the  banks, 
though  not  equal  to  that  of  many  other  Swiss  lakes,  presents  much  to  attract  the  eye  ; 
the  hills  are  covered  with  vines,  country  houses  are  seen  here  and  there  near  the  water's 
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edge,  and  on  the  right  in  the  backgroimd  are  the  sombre  Jura  mountains,  the  natural 
boundary  between  Switzerland  and  France.  Yverdun  was  a  town  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  called  Ebrodunum.  The  principal  building  in  the  place,  which  contains 
between  3,000  and  4,000  inhabitants,  is  the  castle,  built  in  the  twelfth  centiu^%  and  now 
feuoEioiiB  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Pestalozzi,  the  foimder  of  the  system  of  instruction 
which  bears  his  name. 

Not  far  from  the  Lake  of  Neuchitel,  and  united  to  it  by  the  river  Thiel,  is  the  smaller 
Lake  of  Bienne.  The  scenery  is  here  much  the  same ;  but  on  the  western  extremity 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  views  present  themselves — ^particularly  those  of  Jolimont, 
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the  Ch&teau  BaiUival,  and  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Erlach,  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
Thiel. 

At  this  end,  too,  not  far  from  the  shore,  is  the  little  island  of  St.  Pierre,  which  for  two 
months  served  Rousseau  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  house  where  he  resided  has  long  served 
as  an  inn  ;  and  here  his  admirers  will  be  gratified  by  finding  everything — ^particularly  his 
room — ^in  nearly  the  same  state  as  the  philosopher  left  ft.  It  is  surroimded  on  three 
sides  by  a  piazza  level  with  the  ground ;  one  forms  the  farm  buildings,  the  second  the 
dwdling  house,  and  the  third  serves  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  A  huge  walnut- 
tree  throws  its  shade  over  the  whole  court. 

The  walks  through  the  wood  and  orchard  with  which  the  island  is  covered,  are 
delightful  and  refreshing ;  and  faimed  by  the  cool  breath  of  the  lake,  afibrd  a  delicious 
retreat  during  the  summer  solstice.  From  the  eminence  in  the  centre,  occupied  by  an 
elegantly  designed  temple,  the  view  is  strikingly  picturesque.  The  ground,  covered  with 
rich  velvet  turf,  such  as  bordered  the  enchanted  isle  of  Calypso,  slopes  gently  towards  the 
shore,  and  contrasts  its  own  bright  green  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  water  in  which  it  is 
embedded. 

RoTisseau  himself  says,  in  one  of  his  works,  "  Of  all  the  dwelling-places  which  I  ever 
had — and  I  have  had  several — ^none  has  rendered  me  so  truly  happy,  and  caused  me  such 
tender  regrets,  as  the  island  of  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  Oh  !  that  I  could  go 
and  end  my  days  in  that  dear  isle,  never  again  to  leave  it,  nor  again  to  see  an  inhabitant 
of  the  continent,  to  recall  to  my  remembrance  the  injuries  of  every  kind  which  they  have 
pleased  to  heap  upon  me  for  so  many  years." 


CHAPTER    V. 

ROUTE     FROM     GENE^'A     TO     CHAMOUKI — BONNE\T[LLE— CLUSES GROTTO      OF       BALME — ^NANT 

d'aRPENAS ST.  MARTIN ST.  GERVAIS — CX)L   DE   BONHOMME — N.VNT   NOIR — SERVOZ — MONT 

BUET — ^ANOTHER   ROUTE — COL  d'aUTERNE — THE  VALLEY   OF  CHAMOUNI. 

Leaving  now  the  city  of  Geneva  for  Chamoimi,  at  the  Port  de  la  Rive,  the  road  offers 
some  fine  views,  including  the  range  of  the  Jura.  A  little  stream,  the  Foron^  which  is 
crossed,  is  the  boundary  of  the  canton  of  Geneva  and  the  Sardinian  frontier.  Not  far 
beyond  it  is  a  sugar-loaf  mountain — the  Mole — ^towering  to  a  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet. 
The  eminences  which  bound  the  Arve  have  a  bold  aspect,  and  Bonneville  is  entered  through 
a  fine  avenue  of  elms.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  well  cultivated  plain,  and 
is  much  better  built  than  most  towns  in  Savoy.  The  market-place  and  main  streets  are 
very  broad,  and  the  houses  in  the  environs  are  surrounded  with  gardens  and  plantations. 

The  valley  of  the  Arve  continues  wide  till  near  the  town  of  Cluses,  where  the  dark 
limestone  rocks  advance  upon  the  river,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  from  the  road. 
This  little  town  is  quite  entombed  amidst  the  mountains.  A  large  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wateh-movements  for  Geneva  and  Germany. 
The  defile  beyond  is  narrow  and  winding,  presenting  some  scenes  of  striking  beauty.  The 
following  engraving  exhibits  the  ruins  of  Cluses  after  a  fire,  which  occurred  not  long  ago. 

The  Arva,  after  rising  in  the  Col  de  Balme,  flows  rapidly  down  its  steep  slope,  and 
through  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  then  passing  out  at  the  south-western,  extremity, 
contiuues  its  impetuous  course  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  which  it  enters  a  little  below  Geneva, 
after  flowing  about  sixty  miles  from  its  source.  Its  waters  are  principally  derived 
firom  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  which  issue  the  Arveiron  and  other  smaller 
streams,  emptying  themselves  successively  into  its  channel  as  it  flows  along  in  its 
course  through  the  valley.  It  is  very  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  which 
is  so  great,  even  at  the  end  of  its  course,  that  its  waters  do  not  mingle  with  those 
of  the  Rhone  for  some  time  after  it  has  entered  that  river ;  it  is  even  said  that  its 
violence,  at  times,  has  been  such  as  to  have  impeded  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  and  to 
have  caused  the  waters  of  that  river  to  flow  back  into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  thus  giving 
to  the  water-wheels  of  the  mills  on  its  banks,  a  direction  contrary  to  their  usual  one. 
TValnut-trees  abound  on  either  hand,  and  on  the  precipitous  mountain  sides  are  small 
forests  of  beech-trees.  At  a  cottage  in  the  village  of  Babne,  a  cannon  is  kept  ready 
loaded  for  those  who  wish  to  hear  the  echoes  produced  by  its  report,  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  are  very  numerous.  Here,  too,  guides  are 
provided  for  those  who  wish  to  visit  the  Grotto  of  Bahne,  situate  in  the  moimtain,  to  the 
left  of  the  high  road.  Its  opening  may  be  seen  from  thence,  and  resembles  the  mouth  of 
an  oven,  being  semicircular,  and  about  ten  feet  high  by  twenty  broad.  The  bottom  is 
almost  horizontal.  Its  depth  is  about  640  paces,  and  then  it  becomes  so  narrow  that  it 
is  rmpossible  to  penetrate  farther.  At  340  paces  from  the  entrance  is  a  very  deep  well. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  stalagmites,  stalactites,  and  very  thick  crystalisations.  Beyond 
Balme  the  valley  widens,  and  spreads  before  the  eye  the  picturesque  beech-groves  of 
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Maghlans,  scattered  in  some  meadows  of  a  broken  or  waving  surface,  edging  the  Arve, 
while  enormous  rocks  of  fantastic  shape  tower  on  all  sides  through  the  foliage.  The 
waterfall,  called  the*  Nant  (TOrliy  showers  down  from  one  of  the  rocks.  About  three 
quarters  of  a  league  beyond  Maghlans,  on  the  left,  is  a  fine  cascade,  called  the  Nani 
d*Arpenas,  which  is,  however,  less  remarkable  for  its  beauty  than  its  altitude. 

There  is  a  touch  of  the  poet  in  the  description  given  of  it  by  one  who,  after  gracing 
the  bar  of  England,  blends  the  utmost  suavity  with  the  highest  dignity  of  the  bench  :  * 
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"  The  Nant  d'Arpenas  is  the  fall  of  a  small  rivulet,  which  gushes  down  imaeen  from. 
fissures  of  the  lofty  rock,  then,  in  mid-air,  leaps  from  it,  and  meeting  immediately  with 
little  projections,  is  dashed  into  fine  atoms,  floats  off  some  200  feet  from  the  ground  in  an 
everlasting,  yet  everchanging,  feather ;  and,  though  a  portion  of  the  water  may  be  caught 
by  the  lower  rock,  and  may  drizzle  down  it,  the  body  of  water  actually  disperses — ^makes 
itself  *air  into  which  it  vanishes.'     It  is  like  a  spirit  embodied — ^no!  not  embodied — 

•  Mr.  Justice  Tolfourd. 
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shaped,  breaking  from  the  rock — ever  perishing  yet  ever  renewed — an  image  of  purity, 
ervanescence,  and  duration !  Its  substance  is  as  slight  as  its  identity — ^the  most  ethereal 
of  all  things  which  in  any  sense  endure — ^Kght  as  '  the  snowfall  in  the  river' — or  a  wreath 
of  smoke — ^yet  existing  as  a  waterfall  for  thousands  of  years — ^the  Ariel  of  inanimate 
matter  !  I  gazed  upon  it  till  it  looked  like  a  speck  of  gossamer  cloud ;  and  sighed  for  it 
even  while  the  vale,  expanding  wider  and  wider,  and  becoming  grander  and  grander, 
dazzled  me  with  its  luxuriance  and  brightness."  * 

Soon  after  leaving  Bonneville,  the  clouds  had  begun  to  assemble  froUi  various  quarters, 
the  sun  had  become  concealed,  and  just  after  coming  within  sight  of  this  cascade,  the  rain 
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desc^ided  in  torrent?.  As  we  were  in  a  covered  carriage,  we  could  watch  the  effects  of 
this  sudden  Alpine  shower  on  the  scenery  around.  The  road  was  speedily  covered  with 
little  streams,  the  torrent  was  increased  in  speed  and  volimie,  the  Nant  d'Arpenas  became 
changed  from  a  white  foamy  cascade  into  a  dark  muddy  fall.  What  must  be  the  effect 
when  this  continues  for  several  days ! 

In  advancing  towards  Sallenches,  the  road  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
calcareous  formations  of  Savoy,  consisting  of  a  vast  thickness  of  a  dark  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, alternating  with  thicker  beds  of  grey  limestone.     Near  St.  Martin,  beds  of  dark, 
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bitiuxdixoiis,  and  argillaceouB  schiBt  make  their  appearance  under  the  AiguHk  de  Vareiia  on 
the  left.  The  river  here  turns  more  westwardly,  and  the  valley  expands  to  a  great  width, 
while  Mont  Blanc,  when  disrobed;  bursts  upon  the  view,  filling  up  a  large  space  of  the 
southern  horizon.  The  Hotel  de  Mont  Blanc,  at  St.  Martin,  is  a  scene  of  bustle  in  the 
summer  season,  as  it  is'  frequently  made  a  halting-place  for  the  night  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  celebrated  view  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  bridge  over  the  Arve,  just  outside 
the  village,  at  sunset  and  at  siunise.  In  front  of  the  spectator  is  the  pine-clad  ridge  of 
the  Forclas,  and  rising  far  above,  and  apparently  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
distant,  though  in  reality  twelve  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  is  the  brilliantly  white  dome  of 
the  mighty  monarch,  surroimded  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  domes  and  aigmlles. 

Immediately  opposite  to  St.  Martin  is  the  town  of  Sallenches,  situated  near  a  noisy 
torrent,  imder  an  eminence  called  Mont  Rosset,  from  which  a  fine  \iew  is  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  Not  far  from  hence  is  the  little  valley  of  St.  Gervais,  famous  for 
its  thermal  waters,  which  were  discovered  in  1806.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
300  yards  broad  at  the  entrance,  and  is  shut  in  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  by  lofty  perpen- 
dicular rocks :  from  their  summit  flows  with  great  violence  a  torrent  of  cold  water,  forming 
in  its  course  a  beautiful  cascade.  On  the  rocks  which  overhang  the  ravine  are  a  few  pine- 
trees,  which  rather  add  to  the  melancholy  of  the  scene.  The  baths  situate  near  the 
cascade  have  attracted  strangers  from  distant  parts  of  Europe  by  the  fame  of  their 
medicinal  virtues.  The  town  of  St.  Gervais  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  entrance  of 
the  moujitain  valley  of  Mont  Joy,  or  Jovet.  Along  the  mountain  valley  there  is  a  mule- 
path  that  conducts  over  the  Bon  Homme  and  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  Courmayeur  in  Pied- 
mont, descending  under  the  southern  escarpments  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  passage  of  the  Colde  Bon  Homme  and  the  valleys  leading  down  to  Seez  in  the 
Tarentaise,  were  in  the  line  of  inarch  of  Henri  Amand  and  his  800  brethren,  on  their 
bold  and  romantic  return  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  for  the  glorious  recovery  of  their  native 
valleys  in  the  Cottian  Alps,. in  August,  1689. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  a  splendid  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  Tarentaise  and 
Alps  of  Savoy,  to  the  south  and  south-east,  and  as  the  path  leads  higher  along  the  brow 
of  the  clifi',  the  spectacle  increases  in  magnificence.  From  the  very  base  of  the  rocks  on 
which  the  tourist  stands,  to  the  far  distant  horizon,  the  whole  scene  is  crowded  with 
mountain  ridges  and  peaks,  rising  up  and  crossing  each  other  in  wild,  yet  beautiful, 
confusion.  As  these  mountains  are  spread  out  on  a  low  level,  they  have  not  the  grandeur 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  but  they  are  still  indescribably  fine.  Tlie  only  indication  of  the  valleys 
that  divide  the  successive  ridges  of  the  mountains  is  the  dark  shadows  that  interpose 
between  the  brighter  peaks  that  keep  the  sunshine  from  them. 

Mr.  Latrobe  has  described  this  route.  After  crossing  the  valley  in  which  Seez  lies,  he 
entered  a  ravine,  running  up  for  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  between  precipices 
of  rocks,  vast  and  bare.  In  about  four  hours  he  reached  the  little  cluster  of  chfilets  that 
bears  the  name  of  Chapiu.  The  last  league  and  a. half  of  this  defile  presents  one  of  the 
most  marked  scenes  of  that  awful  and  mingled  devastation,  so  common  among  these 
towering  niountains,  caused  by  the  triple  agency  of  avalanches,  the  fall  of  rocks,  and 
torrtents.  A  mere  track,  often-  scarcely  perceptible,  led  upwards  to  the  ridge,  where  a 
pole,  fixed  in  the  rock,  announced  to  the  traveller  that  he  had  gained  the  highest  point  of 
the  Col  de  Bon  Homme,  8,030  feet  above  the  sea.  The  descent  of  the  mountain  to  the 
north,  is  not  dangerous,  though  craggy  and  broken.  After  a  succession  of  alternate 
pkixLs  and  steep  declivities,  the  pedestrian  reaches  the  \dllage  of  Contamines,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  pass.* 

The  road  from  St.  Martin  to  Servoz  is  rugged,  from  being  cut  up  by  torrents,  and  the 
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aspect  of  the  valley  is  wild  and  gloomy.  A  Soman  paved  road^  considerably  above  ihe 
present  one,  was  carried  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  remains  of  which  have 
often  been  noticed.  A  village  above  the  road,  called  Passy,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Eoman 
origin,  and  here  many  antiquities  have  been  found.  The  hill  on  which  Passy  stands  is 
imder  the  Aiguille  de  Varens ;  it  slopes  down  to  the  south,  is  planted  with  vines  and 
other  fruit-trees,  which,  owing  to  their  sheltered  situation,  flourish  here  even  in  the  face 
of  eternal  snows. 

About  three  miles  from  St.  Martin  is  the  cascade  of  Ch^de,  near  the  village  of  the  same 
name.  It  falls,  first,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  feet,  in  a  single  stream,  from  the  forest-clad 
mountain  top ; — ^then  divides  on  each  side  of  a  projecting  rock ; — then  again  imites 
gracefully  in  foam,  as  it  is  dashed  down  a  narrow  chasm  between  the  crags,  till  its 
hurried  waters  coUect  in  the  valley  below,  and  pour  along,  in  a  bluish  stream,  to  swell 
the  course  of  the  Arve.  The  cascade,  embosomed  as  it  is  in  the  richest  foliage,  is  justly 
admired  for  its  picturesque  effect. 

The  rood  is  here  carried  at  a  considerable  height  above  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
rushes  a  dark  mountain  torrent,  and  which  is  partly  filled  up  with  masses  of  rock  that 
have  fallen  from  the  overhanging  moimtains,  sometimes  causing  fatal  accidents. 

Crossing  the  wide  and  deep  ravine  of  the  Nant  Noir,  a  dark  mountain  torrent,  the  road 
descends  to  Servoz,  situated  in  a  deep  part  of  the  valley,  once  covered  by  the  Lg^keof 
St.  Mechel,  which  took  its  name  from  the  castle  so  called  built  on  an  eminence  to  the 
left.  About  a  century  ago,  a  mountain  feU  here,  which  kept  crumbling  to  pieces  for 
several  days  in  succession,  darkening  the  air  with  clouds  of  sandstone  and  limestone  dust. 
A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  unhappily  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 

The  tourist  will  find  much  beautj^  in  the  Valley  of  Servoz,  where  the  Arve  struggles  in 
its  rocky  bed,  and  the  mountains  rise  immediately  from  both  its  banks ;  while  Mount 
Buet  and  its  ofifeets  seem  almost  to  impend  high  over  its  left  bank,  and  on  its  right,  from 
its  margin  to  the  clouds,  walnut-trees,  orchards,  green  lawns,  and  vineyards,  adorn  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Br^vent,  beneath  which  the  road  is  winding. 

A  little  retired  from  the  village  of  Servoz,  and  where  a  most  inviting  path  winds 
upwards  through  a  rich  defile  towards  Moimt  Buet,  a  simple  colimm  stands,  on  which 
the  following  inscription  may  be  read : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  ESCHEN, 

Naturalist,  Scholar,  and  Poet, 

Bom  at  Eulenen,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  swallowed  up  in  a  crevasse  of  the 

Glacier  of  the  Buet,  19th  of  Thennidor,  in  the  yeai*  8. 

Recovered  jfrom  that  abyss  by 

John  M.  Devillaz,  John  Claude,  and  Bernard,  his  two  sons,  and  John  Otill ; 

Buried  in  this  place  by  Mr.  Deymar,  Prefect. 

This  monument  raised  21  Fructidor,  in  the  year  9,  under  the  magistracy  of 

Buonaparte,  Cambaceres,  Le  Bmn,  Consuls  of  the  French  Republic, 

Department  of  Lake  Leman. 

The  summit  of  the  Buet  is,  according  to  Sauasure,  10,154  English  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Here  the  eye  falls  on  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  and  looking  from  this  fine 
motintain  summit  over  that  of  the  Br^vent,  and  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  Mont  Blanc 
UippeaxB,  if  the  time  be  auspicious,  and  his  attendant  aiguilles,  in  all  their  glory.  Seen 
firom  this  elevation,  the  imperial  mountain  soars  far  above  the  eminences  of  his  court. 
So  ntnneroiis,  however,  are  the  mountain  summits  now  visible,  that  to  enumerate  them 
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we  must  give  a  catalogue  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Alps.  Beyond  the  range  of 
Mont  BlanC)  towards  the  west,  far  in  the  Tarentaise,  are  many  undnlstisg  snowy 
summits ;  through  a  mountain  gap,  in  another  direction,  a  peep  may  be  obtained  of 
Lake  Leman ;  the  Jura  range,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  is  very  distinct,  nor  less  so  the 
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summits  of  the  Oberland  Alps,  and  all  the,  heights  around  towards  this  Simplon. 
Here,  too,  there  is  a  deeply  impressive  stillness — the  voice  of  the  torrent  cannot  climb 
theBuet. 


THE  BRIDGE  OP  WIMMIH. 


-  Soon  after  leaving  Servoz,  the  road  crosses  the  Airve  at  the  bridge  called  Pont 
Pelissier.  This  wild  rand  narrow  defile  forms  a:tHdy  Alpine  aj^roadi,  while  the  Yilky 
of  Cham(»mi  presents  a  romantic  appearance.  .  The  bottdm  of  it  is  ooveved  widi  iEieadawB, 
in  the  fiiidst  of  which  pd^sQS  the  road,.bardered  withismall  palisades. .    The  ^e  now  coMies 
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in  sttocesaion  the  different  glaciers  wUch  descend  into  this  valley.  At  first  it  can  oinly 
perottTe  -that  of  Taconnaz,  which  is  ahnost  suspended  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  little  ravine, 
of  which  it  occupies  the  bottom.  But  very  soon  the  Bossons  are  observed,  descending 
fifom  the  summits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  its  ice,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness. 
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shaped  into  the  images  of  lofty  pyramids,  produces  an  astonishing  effect  in  the  midst 
of  tiie  pine-forests  which  they  cross  and  overtop. 

At  Iraigth,  and  at  a  great  distance,  is  seen  the  great  Glacier  des  Bois,  which,  in 
defloending,  bends-  towards  the  Valley  of  Chamouni.     These  majestic  glaciers,  separated 
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by  great  forests,  crowned  with  granite  rocks  of  an  astonishing  height,  which  are  cut  into 
the  shape  of  large  obelisks,  and  intermingled  with  snow  and  ice,  presents  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  singular  spectacles  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  pure  and 
fresh  air  which  is  breathed,  the  fine  cultivation  of  the  valley,  the  pretty  hamlets  which 
appear  at  every  advance,  cannot  fail,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  to  awaken  emotions  of 
exquisite  delight. 

Another  route  to  Chamouni  is  along  the  northern  side  of  the  ]Mole,  which  forms  so 
prominent  an  object  in  the  landscape  at  Geneva,  then  through  the  valley  of  Sixt,  and 
across  the  Col  d'Auteme  to  Servoz,  and  thence  by  the  same  road  as  before  to  Chamouni. 
This  route,  though  considerably  longer,  is  more  beautiful  and  grand  than  the  other.  The 
valley  of  Sixt  is  extremely  rich  in  all  that  imparts  interest  to  an  Alpine  valley. 
Numerous  cascades  leap  down  from  the  moimtain  sides,  clothed  with  dark  forests  and 
pasturages,  a  capital  trout  stream  rims  along  its  entire  length  ;  there  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  monastery,  and  some  mines,  with  passages  running  along  the  perpendicular  face 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  villages  of  Samoens  and  Sixt.  liut  the  most  attractive  objects 
are  the  magnificent  Peak  of  Sales,  of  which  we  annex  an  engranng,  and  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  valley,  and  forms  one  extremity  of  the  great  wall,  the  Montague  des  Fiz,  the 
other  extremity  being  the  Aiguille  de  Varens  ;  and  the  Buet,  with  its  snow-covered  peak 
piercing  the  clouds.  On  quitting  the  valley,  the  path  li(»s  across  the  rugged  and  wild 
Col  d'Auterne,  past  a  few  rude  cottages,  called  Ia^s  Ch&lets  Ava  Sales,  and  amid  the 
strangely-formed  projecting  rocks  which  aboimd  in  this  limestone  range.  At  the  summit 
a  glorious  panorama  of  snowy  i)eaks  and  verdant  valleys  suddenly  opens,  Iwiuided  by  the 
majestic  Mont  Blanc.     Thence  a  rapid  descent  brings  you  to  S(»rvoz. 

In  glowing  terms,  yet  tenns  which  fell  far  short  of  the  cxH'usion,  (Toetlie  has  described 
his  approach  to  the  Valley  of  Chamouni.  His  route  was  like  that  which  nndtitudes  have 
taken,  and  still  enjoy — ^from  the  city  of  Geneva.  As  he  advanced,  mountains  and  old 
pine  forests,  either  in  the  hollows  below,  or  on  a  level  Avith  his  tract,  came  out  one  by  one 
before  his  eye.  While  on  the  left  were  the  moimtuin-jx^iiks  bare  and  pointed,  he  felt 
that  li(*  and  his  companions  were  approacliing  a  mightier  and  moi-e  massive  chain  of 
mountains.  Passing  over  a  bed  of  dry  stones  and '  gravel,  which  the  waterrcourses  tear 
do^vn  from  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and,  in  turn,  flow  among  and  fill  them  up,  they 
reached  an  agreeable  valley,  shut  in  by  a  circular  ridge  of  rocks,  in  which  lies  the  little 
village  of  Servoz.  Then  the  road  iima  round  some  highly- variegated  rocks,  and  takes 
again  the  direction  towaixls  the  Arve. 

Night  was  now  coming  on,  and  as  another  ascent  was  made,  the  masses  became  more 
and  more  imposing.  As  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  was  immediately  approached^  the 
darkness  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  when  at  last  it  was  actually  entered,  nothing  but 
the  most  stupendous  piles  could  be  discovered.  The  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  yet  above 
the  peaks  of  the  siunmit  right  onwards  there  was  a  light,  which  to  the  travellers  was 
inexplicable.  Clear,  but  \^4thout  brilliancy,  like  the  Milky-way,  yet  claser,  and  some- 
thing like  the  Pleiades,  it  rivetted  their  attention,  until  at  last,  as  their  position 
changed,  it  became  like  a  p)Tamid  illuminated  by  a  secret  light  within,  which 
could  best  be  compai-ed  to  the  gleam  of  a  glow-worm ; — ^it  towered  aloft,  far  above 
the  peaks  of  all  the  surromiding  mountains,  and  produced  the  conviction,  which  in 
a  few  minutes  was  fully  established,  that  it  must  be  the  summit  of  the  "monarch  of 
mountains." 

Extraordinary  indeed  was  the  beauty  of  this  view,  for  while  togetlier  with  the  stars 
that  clustered  round  it,  it  glimmered,  not  with  the  same  twinkling  light,  but  a  far  broader 
and  more  continuous  ma«»s,  that  peak  appeared  to  belong  to  a  highc^r  spliere,  and  it  was 
difficult,  in  thought,  to  strike  its  roots  again  into  the  earth.  Before  it,  too,  was  observable 
a  line  of  snowy  summits,  sparkling  as  they  rested  on  the  ridges  covered  with  dark  pines. 
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while  below  the  dark  umbrageous  forests  there  were  vast  glaciers  sloping  down  to  the 
vaUey.  The  feet  is  singular,  yet  indisputable,  that  not  until  long  after  the  surrounding 
countries  had  been  ransacked  for  the  picturesque,  this  valley — ^unfolding  its  beauties  and 
sublimities  at  the  base  of  the  loftiest  mountaia  in  Europe — actually  became  disclosed 
to  the  view  of  the  world.  Absolutely  regarded  only  as  a  den  of  banditti,  the  refuge  of  a 
barbarous  race — ^it  was  only  so  recently  as  the  year  1741,  that  two  Englishmen,  Messrs. 
Pococke  and  Wyndham,  determined  to  explore  it.  No  sooner  was  their  purpose  known, 
than  their  temerity  subjected  them  to  violent  censure,  and  when  their  friends  were  unable 
to  divert  them  from  their  object,  they  were  earnestly  counselled  to  be  on  their  guard 
during  every  step  of  an  enterprise  which  was  universally  considered  to  bo  imminently 
perilous.  Strange  to  say,  the  noble  elevations  of  the  neighbourhood  were  then  knovm 
only  as  the  ^^Mantagnes  Maudifes,'^  the  "  Cursed  Mountains ;"  and  the  travellers,  with  their 
servants^  on  setting  out  from  Geneva,  were  armed  to  the  very  teeth.  Even  when  they 
reached  Chamouni,  so  far  did  they  yield  to  the  representations  made  to  them,  that  they 
did  not  enter  into  any  dwelling  in  the  valley,  but  encamped  under  tents,  keeping  up  fires 
•  and  a  watch  by  sentinels  throughout  the  night. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realise  such  apprehensions ;  but  though,. at  the  period  refen-ed  to, 
the  Valley  of  Chamouni  had  not  only  been  inhabited,  but  had  maintained  a  communication 
with  the  neighboiuing  districts  for  650  years,  yet  it  might  have  remained  unknown  much 
longer  than  it  did,  but  for  the  exj)edition  of  these  adventurous  travellers.  On  their 
memory  rests  the  honour  of  first  disclosing  its  true  character.  The  celebrated  Saussui'e 
was  the  next  \i8itor  who  contributed  to  make  it  known.  He  arrived  at  Cliamoiuii  at  the 
close  of  March,  1764  ;  and  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encoimter  some  idea  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  known  that  snow  coA^ered  the  whole  valley,  varying  in  d^pth  from  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  twelve  feet,  that  though  the  heat  of  the  sun  softened  the  snow  during  the  day, 
yet  it  froze  again  in  the  night  so  firmly,  that  the  feet  of  the  laden  mules,  as  they  passed 
over  it,  scarcely  left  a  trace  on  its  siu-faco. 

Chamouni  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  two  Latin  word-s,  occurring  in  a  deed  of 
gift  from  Comit  Ajmon  of  Geneva  to  a  convent  of  Benedictines,  wliich  he  founded  towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  around  which  a  village  was  gradually  formed. 
The  Latin  words  are  Campus  Munitus,  or  "  fortified  field,"  in  allusion  to  the  lofty 
mountains  and  inaccessible  aiguilles  which  on  all  sides  surroimd  the  valley  as  a  natural 
defence.  To  arrive,  however,  at  the  literal  word,  Chamouni,  the  Latin  words  must  be 
translated  into  French,  or  into  the  jHitai^  of  the  country,  and  their  signification  will  prove 
equally  good,  campus  becoming  champ,  and  munitus,  muni.  The  temi  Priem-e  or  Priory 
was  generally  used  until  the  year  1330  ;  but  at  that  time  the  few  cottages  sun*ounding 
the  monastic  building  assumed  the  name  of  Chamouni. 

Words  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  scene  it  unfolds  to  the  eye.  Eveiy  visitor,  however, 
may  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet  :* — "  Before  me  lay  the  whole  panorama  of  the  Alps; 
the  pine  forests  standing  dark  and  solemn  at  the  base  of  the  mountains ;  half  way  up  was 
the  veil  of  mist ;  above  me  rose  the  snowy  summits  and  the  sharp  needles  of  rock,  which 
seemed  to  float  in  the  air  like  a  fairy  world.  There  the  glaciers  stood  on  either  side, 
winding  down  through  the  mountain  ravines ;  and  high  above  all  rose  the  white  dome-like 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  And  ever  and  anon,  through  the  shroud  of  mist,  came  the  awfiil 
sound  of  the  avalanche,  and  a  continual  roar  as  of  the  wind  through  a  forest  of  pines. 
Then  the  mists  began  to  pjiss  away,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  firmament  were  rolling 
together." 

The  white  frosts  occurring  in  Midsummer,  and  the  brevity  of  that  season,  forbid  trees 
which  are  at  all  delicate  from  flourishing  at  Chamouni.     No  cultivated  fruit-trees  are 
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there ;  for  the  apple,  the  cherry,  and  the  plum-trees  that  grow  there,  are  all  of  wild  sorts. 
The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  introduce  grafted-trees  have  never  succeeded ;   for 
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though  they  throw  out  fine  shoots   in  the  course  of  the  summer,  yet  for  want  of  its 
continued  influence,   the   wood   has   not  time   to   attain  the  maturity,  or  acquire   the 
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consistence,  that  is  needed  to  resist  the  frost,  so  that  the  young  shoots  all  perish  in  the 
winter. 
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Such  effects  might  be  anticipated  fr6m  the  recollection  that  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  is 
more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  as  it  is  encircled  by  lofty  mountains, 
its  climate  must  be  cold.  Even  during  the  summer  mornings  the  thermometer  is  several 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  while  in  the  height  of  the  season,  though  the  weather 
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is  often  hot,  there  are  many  days  in  which  the  visitor  will  find  a  fire  not  only  genial, 
but  absolutely  necessary.  The  winter,  which  begins  in  October,  does  not  terminate  till 
May,  and  throughout  the  interval  the  ground  is  generally  covered  with  snow,  to  the  depth, 
in  some  parts,  of  three,  and  in  others  of  twelve,  feet.  Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  live  like 
isolated  beings,  occupying  one  of  the  nooks  of  the  world  from  which  all  others  are  excluded, 
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and  subsisting,  like  multitudes  of  inferior  beings  'durii%  their  season  of  hybernation/  on 
the  stores  they  had  previously  laid  up. 

Chamouni  has  a  slightly  undulating  surface,  covered  with  fields  of  hay  and  com, 
intersected  by  numerous  torrents  which  rush,  with  great  velocity,  down  the  mountain- 
sides, and  often  do  considerable  damage  by  overflov\ing  the  land,  and  carrying  away  alike 
its  trees  and  produce.  Some  idea  of  their  destructive  force  may  be  gained  from  the 
channel  they  have  fonned  for  themselves,  filled  as  it  is  with,  large  rounded  masses  of  rock 
and  stone.  All  these  go  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  Arve,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley. 

It  is  inclosed  on  the  north  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  rising  very  abruptly  from  its 
surface,  and  which,  during  the  simMuer,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  covered  with  snow.  Another 
boundary  is  the  great  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  while  five  immense  glaciers  obtrude  them- 
selves on  the  valley.  Tlie  sides  of  the  mountains  are  partly  covered  with  pasturages, 
and  partly  with  dark  pine  forests,  and  above  them  are  masses  of  snow,  with  shai-p  and 
bare  aiguilles  of  granite,  which  inspire  emotions  of  profound  awe,  as  the  world  is  felt 
to  be  shut  out.  And  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  appearance  of  the  summit  of  Mont 
lilanc  loses  a  portion  of  its  grandeur,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity,  and  of  the  surround- 
ing peaks  and  domes  rivalling  it  apparently  in  altitude  and  sublimity.  Scattered  over 
the  valley  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  are  rude  chalets,  in  which  tho,hay  and 
other  produce  of  the  fields  are  stored  up  fot  the  winter- food  of  the  cows  and  goats,  which 
here,  as  in  other  of  the  Savoy  and  Swiss  valleys,  are  very  nimieix)U8. 

Coleridge,  with  unrivalled  majesty  and  sublimitj'',  has  thus  celebrated  the  sunrise  in  the 
Valley  of  Chamouni : — 

"  Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  mornhig  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?     Bo  long  he  scorns  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc ! 
The  Arve  and  Ai'vcU'on  at  thy  base 
Have  ceaselessly ;  hut  thou,  most  awful  Form  ! 
lliscst  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently !    Around  thco  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass :  methiiiks  thou  pierccst  it, 
As  ^\nth  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  jircsent  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 
Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  was't  blending  with  my  thought, 

Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  ovm  secret  joy : 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 

Into  the  mighty  ^-ision  passing — ^therc 

As  in  her  natural  forai,  swelled  vast  to  heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy !    Awake, 
Voice  of  Sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the  vale  ! 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink : 
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Companion  of  the  moruing  star  at  dawn, 

Thyself  earth's  rosy  stai',  and  of  the  da\^^l 

Co-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 

Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillai's  deep  in  earth  ? 

Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 

"Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  fire-wild  torrents  fiercely  clad ! 

Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 

From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 

DoT\Ti  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 

For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever ! 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 

Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came,) 

Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  iCe-falls !  ye  that  foim  the  mountain's  brow, 

Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 

Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 

Aud  stopped  at  once  amidst  their  maddest  plunge ! 

Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven, 

Beneath  the  keen  fuU  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun  • 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who,  with  living  flowers 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? — 

God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 

Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plaius  echo,  God ! 

God!  sing  ye  meadow-streams  ^vith  gladsome  voice ! 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  ! 

And  they  ^k)  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 

Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 

Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm ! 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 

Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 

Shoots  downwards,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 

Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou. 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 

Solemnly  aoemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud. 

To  rise  before  me — rise,  O  ever  rise, 

Kise  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 

Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Great  hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 

Earth,  with  her  tliousaud  voices,  praises  God ! " 

The  houses  of  Chamomii  are  strangely  huddled  together,  and  the  streets,  if  so  they  may 
be  called,  are  narrow  and  ill-payed.  Of  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  their  inhabitants 
but  little  can  be  said.  Their  condition  is  like  that  of  people  generally,  where,  as  in  this 
valley,  crosses  and  gaudy  shrines  are  to  be  seen  at  the  comers  of  eveiy  road.  The 
villagers  make  common  cause  with  their  animals,  and  appear  to  bo  satisfied  if  they  can 
obtain  a  tolerable  quantity  of  hay,  and  a  suflBciency  of  black,  sour,  rye-bread. 
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On  the  rising  ground  overlooking  Chamouni  is  a  church  of  rather  imposing  appearance. 
There  are  shops  abounding  with  carvings  of  the  cottages  and  animals  of  Switzerland, 
book-knives,  needle-cases,  and  other  indescribable  articles ;  and  where  the  traveller  may 
purchase  one  of  unquestionable  utility  in  climbing  and  descending  mountains,- 
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Alpenstock, — a  pole,  in  fact,  six  feet  in  length,  with  an  iron  spike  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  the  horn  of  a  chamois.  Chamouni  has  five  larse 
hotels,  where  the  comforts  of  life  may  be  readily  obtained.  And  tndy  they  are  needed ; 
for  the  valley  presents  in  summer  a  bustling  scene,  and  ever  and  anon  are  visitors  arriving 
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with  their  guides  and  porters,  mules  and  char-a-bancs  from  Geneva  and  Martigny,  and 
from  the  Br^vent,  the  Jardin,  the  Flegere,  and  other  "  lions  "  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  addition  to  the  villages  gathered  about  the  Priory,  there  are  several  others  in  the 
alley,  as  Les  Ouches,  Les  Bossons,  Les  Pr^s,  Les  Bois,  Les  Tines,  Argenti^re,  and  Zol 
Tour.     Some  of  these  take  their  names  from  the  neighbouring  glaciers. 
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An  interestiiig  and  very  remarkable  group  is  formed  of  the  guides;   and  those  in 
Ghamouni  are  regarded  as  the  best  in  all  Switzerland.     They  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
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cliief,  who  is  applied  to  when  the  services  of  any  are  required.     They  are  robust,  hardy 
energetic,  and  sagacious,  most  of  them  cheerful  and  good-humoured,  and  enthusiastically 
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deroted  to  their  employment.   Of  course  there  are  varieties  of  character,  as  well  as  degrees 
of  intelligence.     The  law  of  Sardinia  keeps  them  under  a  strict  system,  determining  not 
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only  their  time  of  apprentioeship,  but  the  prices  they  shall  charge  for  the  different 
excursions  they  take.    They  remind  the  traveller  of  the  old  seamen  who  work  the  vessel 

ill  his  voyage,  or  the  old  stago-coachmeii,  especi^iUy  those  accustomed  to  drive  long 
distances,  in  his  former  journeys  in  England.  Some  of  them  know  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  mountains,  every  aspect  of  the  weather,  everj'  prophecy  of  storms,  the 
paths  of  the  avalanche,  and  many  other  things  only  acquired  as  the  result  of  much 
observation  and  experience. 

It  is  pleasing  to  state  that  they  do  not  promise  fair  weather  when  it  ^iU  be  otherwise, 
for  the  sake  of  employment.  Nor  are  they  the  lumpish,  insensible  hirelings,  which  are 
sometimes  found  necessary  in  foreign  travel.  A  guide  'provides  for  liimself,  carries  the 
knapsack  of  his  master,  though  it  may  weigh  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  for  six  francs  a  day, 
with  right  good  will,  and  throws  into  his  service  a  thousand  free  and  good-natured  civili- 
ties, which  are  not  unfrequently  of  special  value,  and  ought  to  bo  duly  appreciated. 
There  are  certain  kindly  looks,  and  words  too,  which  will  siKJcially  draw  him  out,  and 
place  all  hia  knowledge,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  he  accompanies. 

Of  all  the  animals  of  this  country,  the  one  with  whieh  the  traveller  most  frequently 
becomes  specially  acquainted  is  the  mule.  Many  a  one  has  been  borne  by  a  creature  of 
this  species  to  a  spot,  which  all  his  jxHlostrian  power  would  have  failed  to  reach ;  among 
whom  may  be  numbered  the  ladies  of  this  and  other  lands.  .^Vnd  most  wary  is  this  animal 
in  his  movements : — 

"  Shunning  the  loose  b tones  on  the  pi-ccipicc — 
Snorting  suspicion — while  with  tlie  sight,  smell,  touch, 
Trying,  detecting,  where  the  surface  smiled  j 
And  with  deliberate  courage,  sliding  do\m, 
Where,  in  his  sledge,  the  Laplander  had  turned 
With  looks  aghast."  * 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  a  very  timid  traveller  should  be  soothed  by  finding  that 
the  mules  always  keep  on  the  very  verge  of  precipices,  so  that,  generally,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  guides  to  walk  on  the  side  on  which  protection  is  felt  to  be  needed.  This 
habit  has  been  said  to  bo  acquired  from  the  mules  being  employed  to  carry  barrels 
of  wine  from  spot  to  spot ;  and  hence,  to  avoid  interruption  in  their  course,  they  keep  as 
far  as  the- road  will  allow,  from  the  rugged  walls  of  projecting  rocks  along  which  they 
have  to  pass.  But  the  sagacity  of  the  animals  is  still  greater ;  for  were  they  to  keep 
near  the  projecting  rocks,  and  then  to  fall,  they,  with  their  burdens — ^burdens  often  of 
precious  liimian  life — would  be  instantly  hurled  into  the  deep  and  yawning  gull*,  along  the 
side  of  which,  by  means  of  a  narrow  ledge,  they  are  making  their  way.  But  as  it  is,  if 
they  slip,  tliey  throw  themselves  inwards,  and  themselves  and  their  burdens  are  alike 
secure. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  objects  in  the  whole  Valley  of  Chamouni,  is  the  source  of  the 
Arveiron,  to  which  a  delightfiJ  walk  may  be  made  from  the  Priory,  through  some  fine 
meadows  and  a  superb  forest.  Let  the  imagination  conceive  of  a  deep  cavern,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  an  arch  of  ice,  more  than  100  feet  high,  and  of  a  prodigious  width  ^ 
a  cavern  cut  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  middle  of  an  enormous  block  of  ice,  which,  by' 
the  play  of  the  light,  seems  here  white  and  opaque,  like  snow,  and  there  transparent  and 
gi*een,  like  aqua-marine.  From  the  bottom  of  this  cavern,  a  river  rushes  impetuously, 
white  with  foam,  and  oftentimes  rolling  in  its  waves  vast  rocks  of  ice.  Raising  the  eyes 
above  this  vault,  there  aj^pears  an  immense  glacier  crowned  with  pyramids  of  ice,  from 
the  midst  of  which  rises  the  obelisk  of  the  Dru,  its  summit  almost  lost  in  the  clouds  ; 
while  around  are  the  beautiful  forests  of  the  Montanvert  and  the  Aiguille  du  Buchard,- 
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which  rise  with  the  glacier  until  its  summit  is  confounded  with  the  sky.     The  spot  from 

which  this  prospect  is  seen  is  extremely  wild,  the  glacier  formerly  extending  ftirther  into 

the  valley,  and  in  retreating,  has  leffc  large  masses  of  stone  and  sand  devoid  of  verdure. 
(  There  is  a  great  danger  in  entering  this  cavern,  as  large  fragments  are  constantly 
falling  from  the  roof^  A  young  man  who  visited  this  spot  with  a  party  was  so  imprudent, 
as,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  guides,  to  j&re  a  pistol,  in  order  to  see  what  results 
would  arise.  The  concussion  detached  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern  a  huge  mass  of  ice,  the 
fragments  of  which  for  a  few  minutes  aiTcsted  the  escape  of  the  stream ;  but  at  length 
the  accumulated  waters  burst  through  the  barrier  with  a  loud  noise,  and  swept  along  with 
it  the  fragments  of  ice.  The  party  had  placed  themselves,  as  they  supposed,  in  security 
on  a  small  island;  but  the  young  man  lost  his  life,  and  his  father  had  his  legs  broken. 

Saussure  observed  a  great  horizontal  crevice  in  the  arch,  cut  at  each  extremity  by  a 
vertical  cleft,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  apprehend  that  the  whole  mass  marked  by  these 
crevices  would  soon  be  detached.  His  conjectui'e  was  speedily  realised.  That  very  night 
a  noise  was  heard  resembling  a  thunder-clap ;  the  fragment  that  had  fallen  was  the  key 
of  the  vaulted  roof ;  its  descent  had  occasioned  that  of  the  whole  of  the  external  portion 
of  the  arch;  this  mass  of  ice  suspended  for  some  moments  the  course  of  the  Arveiron  ; 
its  waters  accumulated  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  and  then  all  at  once  breaking  down 
this  dyke,  carried  away  with  violence  vast  blocks  of  ice,  dashed  them  against  the  rocks 
with  which  the  bed  of  the  torrent  is  strewn,  and  bore  off  large  fragments  to  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

The  Cascade  des  Pelerins  Is  one  of  the  singular  and  beautiful  spectacles  presented  by 
the  Valley  of  Chamouni.  A  torrent,  issuing  from  the  Glacier  des  Pelerins,  and  high  up 
the  mountain,  descends  by  a  succession  of  leaps  into  a  deep  gorge,  dashing  from  precipice 
to  precipice  almost  in  one  continued  cataract,  meanwhile  **  collecting  its  utmost  force 
for  its  last  magnificent  plunge  and  recoil  of  beauty.  Springing  in  one  round  condensed 
column  out  of  the  gorge  over  a  porpendictilar  cliff,  it  strikes  at  its  fall,  with  its  whole 
body  of  water,  into  a  sort  of  vertical  rock  basin,  which  one  would  suppose  its  prodigious 
velocity  and  weight  would  split  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  but  the  whole  cataract,  thus 
arrested  at  once,  suddenly  rebounds,  in  a  parabolic  arch,  at  least  sixty  feet  into  the  aii', 
and  then,  having  made  this  splendid  aerial  curvature,  it  falls  into  the  natural  channel 
below.     The  effect  is  indescribably  beautiful." 

On  the  north-western  side  of  the  valley,  immediately  above  the  village  of  Chamouni> 
and  opposite  to  Mont  Blanc,  is  Mont  Brevent.  At  the  base  it  is  connected  with  the 
Aiguilles  Rouges,  which  form  another  portion  of  the  bomidary  of  the  valley  on  that 
side.  Its  summit  is  isolated  and  bare,  presenting  a  perpendicular  appearance  on  the  side 
towards  Chamouni,  bift  being  rounded  off  on  the  opposite  side.  Saussure  describes  it, 
however,  as  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  a  naturalist.  The  ascent  to 
its  upper  part  is  one  of  the  most  regular  excursions  made  by  the  visitors  to  Chamouni  ; 
some  contenting  themselves  with  climbing  only  a  portion  of  the  way,  but  reaching  a 
point  from  whence  the  view  is  as  fine  as  from  the  summit. 

"  The  view  here,'*  says  Simond,  "  is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  Placed  full  in  front, 
and  about  mid  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  and,  therefore,  at  equal  distances  between  the 
sommit  and  the  base — sufficiently  far  to  embrace  the  whole  at  one  glance,  sufficiently 
near  to  distinguish  every  detail — ^we  saw  this  stupendous  object  like  a  full-length  picture 
hung  up  there  for  our  pleasure  and  information  ;  when  we  began  to  ascend  the  Br<$vent, 
and  half-way  up  to  its  ch&let,  wc  could  not  turn  roimd  and  look  at  Mont  Blanc  without 
experiencing  the  terrific  sensation  of  its  falling  upon  us.  Several  of  our  party  made  use 
of  this  expression,  at  the  same  time  averting  their  eyes  in  terror ;  which  shows  how 
strong  and  general  the  impression  was,  but  as  we  ascended  higher  it  ceased/' 

The  description  of  the  scene  given  by  Saussm-e  contains  more  detail : — "  You  discover 
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all  at  once,  and  almost  in  a  single  picture,  the  six  glaciers  which  seem  about  to  pour  into 
the  Valley  of  Ohamouni, — ^the  inaccessible  summits  between  which  they  have  their  birtii 
—the  Mont  Blanc  above  all,  which  is  found  to  be  so  much  the  more  grand,  and  so  much 
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the  more  majestic,  as  it  is  observed  from  a  greater  height.  You  perceive  these  immense 
surfaces  of  snow  and  ice,  whose  glare,  in  spite  of  their  distance,  can  with  difficulty  be 
withstood ;  and  you  see  stretching  out  from  them  those  beautiful  glaciers,  like  solid 
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rivers,  descending  in  tortuous  windings  between  large  forests  of  pine  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  The  eye,  wearied  with  the  glare  of  snow  and  ice,  rests  with  delight  on  these 
forests,  whose  deep  green  contrasts  with  the  whiteness  of  the  icy  streams  which  traverse 
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them,  or  upon  the  smiling  and  fertile  yaUey  below,  which  is  watered  by  streams  descending 
from  these  glaciers." 

Those 'who  visit  Ohamouni  merely  on  an  excursion  from  Geneva,  and  entering  the 
valley  at  the  south-western  end,  return  the  same  way,  generally  ascend  the  Ck)l   de 


Bahne,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  splendid  view  it  aJBfords.  The  height  of  this  pass  is  about 
7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  mountain  on  its  sides  rises  to  a  still  greater 
devation,  the  height  of  the  loftiest  point  of  the  boundary  between  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  at  this  point  is  said  to  be  7,552  feet.  Above  the  valley  the  Col  rises  nearly  4,000 
feet ;  and  the  prospect  that  stretches  before  the  eye  is  astonishing  and  delightful. 
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Looking  to  the  west,  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  in  profile,  from  its  Bunimit  to  its  base,  and 
its  different  parts  rise  above  each  other  in  their  just  proportions.  Nearer,  and  in  the 
same  range,  are  seen  the  summits  of  the  principal  Aiguilles,  these  mountain  peaks  rinng 
from  11,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  any  other  situation  would 
be  regarded  with  astonishment ;  but  the  effect  of  their  amazing  height  is  diminished  by 
the  outpeering  magnitude  and  elevation  of 

"  The  monarch  of  mountaius." 

A  lower  range  of  mountains,  called,  from  their  rod  colour,  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  arc  seen 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  Beyond  these  is  Mont  Bri5vent ;  and  nearer,  on  the 
north-west,  rise  the  mountains  of  the  Valorsino.  The  Valley  of  Chamoimi  is  seen  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  the  Arvo  meandering  along  it.  The  Col  de  Balme  closes  the 
eastern  end  of  the  valley  ;  and  the  western  extremity  is  shut  in  by  another  mountain. 

The  scene  from  this  eminence  is  thus  vividly  pictured  by  Dr.  Barry :  "  The  ascent 
from  Martigny,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  was  very  steep.  Nothing  was  seen, 
advancing  towards  the  top,  besides  the  rocks  that  formed  it.  When  suddenly  there 
upheaved  itself  a  scene  of  Alpine  magnificence,  long  imapproachable  and  overwhelming; 
an  amazing  picture,  which  the  eye  knew  not  how  to  scan,  enchaining  the  beholder,  lost  in 
an  astonished  gaze.  The  prodigies  of  nature  piled  up  there,  cast  other,  even  Alpine 
splendour,  far  into  the  shade.  A  thousand  towering,  dark,  and  savage  })eaks,  lightning- 
riven  battlements,  at  whose  bases,  hardened  and  heaped  up,  great  depths  of  ice,  bidding 
defiance  to  the  simbeams;  and  glaciers,  winding  many  a  league  downwards  through  their 
own  ravines,  like  belts  of  brightness  *  flimg  over  a  region '  black  with  pines.  Beneath 
that  heaven-high  wall  of  frowning  rock  and  cbiUing  ice,  bordering  upon  the  barrier  of 
permanent  congelation,  and  like  an  oasis  in  a  ^'ildemess  of  frost,  was  the  green  vale  of 
Chamouni,  smiling  with  rural  beauty  and  the  abodes  of  man ;  the  river  Arve  rising  at 
my  feet,  and  winding  its  silvery  way  through  the  meadows  of  that  vale. 

"  But  for  these  scenes  of  softer  beauty,  the  eye  was  paralysed ;  it  saw  them  not  save 
in  so  far  as  they  made,  by  contrast,  the  icy  regions  towering  above  them  more  arctic, 
chill,  and  awfully  sublime.  To  these,  the  eye,  spell-bound,  over  returned ;  and  yet  the 
one  great  sorcerer  of  the  mighty  scene  remains  unnamed.  Surrounded  by  these, 
rugged  heights  of  rocks,  these  battlements  towering  9,000  feet  and  more  above  the 
valley — ^so  vertical  that  snow  rests  not  upon  their  sides — there  rose,  far  higher  than 
them  all,  a  snowy  pyramid,  in  proud  supremacy,  yet  placid  and  serene.  It  was  *  the 
father  of  the  Alps/  Mont  Blanc  himself,  enthroned  among  and  guarded  by  his  dark 
aiguilles." 

Aroused  at  an  «arly  hour  in  the  morning  by  the  tinkling  of  many  bells,  we  had  a 
sight  from  the  window  of  a  flock  of  goats,  each  one  provided  with  a  bell,  just  starting 
for  the  mountains,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  pleasant  recollection  that  we  had  projected  a 
similar  trip ;  with,  however  the  drawback,  that  in  our  party  there  was  not  even  one 
hellc. 

Saussure's  first  attempt  to  cross  the  Mer  de  Glace,  was  attended  by  no  ordinary  peril; 
sometimes  he  had  to  slide  down  to  the  bottom  of  little  ice- valleys,  the  intervals  of  those 
mountain- waves,  which  look  like  small  undulations  from  the  Montanvert,  and  then  to 
climb  out  of  them  on  thg  opposite  side,  with  immense  labour  and  fatigue.  At  other 
times,  when  he  came  to  crevasses,  which  were  very  wide  and  deep,  he  had  to  pass  them 
on  very  narrow  ridges  of  ice,  extending  across  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 

"  Tlie  good  Pierre  Simon,  my  first  guide  in  the  Alps,"  he  says,  "  repented  strongly  of 
ha^ang  let  me  engage  in  the  undertaking.  lie  went  about  here  and  there,  seeking  the 
least  dangerous  passages,  cutting  steps  in  the  ice,  offering  me  a  hand  whenever  he  could, 
and  giving  me  at  the  same  time,  the  first  lessons  in  the  art,  for  it  is  one,  of  putting 
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down  the  feet  and  resting  the  body  properly,  and  of  making  use  of  one's  baton,  in 
difficult  passages.  I  escaped,  however,  Avithout  other  injury  than  a  few  contusions,  which 
I  got  in  sliding  down  some  very  steep  slopes  of  ice,  which  we  had  to  descend.  Pierro 
Simon  slid  down,  standing  upright  on  his  feet,  his  body  thrown  back  and  leaning  on  his 
iron-shod  baton,''  This  mode  of  descending  a  declivity  of  ice  or  snow  is  much  more 
difficult  than  it  would  seem  to  be  at  first  sight;  the  guides,  however,  practise  it  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  slidrag  down  slopes  which  are  frightfully  steep,  accelerating,  retard- 
ing, and  even  altogether  stopping  their  course  at  pleasure,  merely  by  pressing  the  sharp 
points  of  their  batons  into  the  ice  the  requisite  depth. 

The  rocks  opposite  to  the  Montanvort  afforded,  at  the  period  of  Saussure's  visit, 
scanty  pastures  for  cattle,  conducted  across  the  Mer  de  Glace,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  summer  season,  with  a  number  of  heifers,  and  one  or  two  milchcows,  for  the  support 
of  the  herdsman.  The  one  Saussure  saw  was  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  clothed  in 
a  calf's  skin,  with  the  hair  still  on  its  outside.  "  He  had  an  air  as  wild  as  the  place  in 
which  he  dwelt ;  he  was  much  astonished  to  see  a  stranger,  and  I  believe,''  says  Saussure> 
"  I  was  really  the  first  from  whom  he  had  received  a  visit.  I  should  have  wished 
to  leave  him  an  agreeable  recollection  of  the  visit ;  but  ho  only  wanted  some  tobacco — 
I  had  none,  and  the  money  which  I  gave  him  did  not  seem  to  affi)rd  him  much  pleasure." 

In  following  the  steps  of  this  eminent  man,  our  path,  for  about  half  a  mile,  lay  along 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  then,  suddenly  turning  to  the  right,  the  Arveiron  \a 
crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge,  and  the  visitor  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  K  mules 
are  not  engaged,  as  they  may  be,  on  the  service,  and  a  pedestrian  trip  is  encountered, 
the  ascent  now  conmiences  in  right  good  earnest,  passing  two  or  three  cottages,  from 
which  children  eagerly  rush  out,  only  intent  on  the  sale  of  milk,  cherries,  strawberries, 
or  cream.  Clambering  zealously  over  rocks,  stones,  and  roots  of  trees,  now  veering  to 
the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  a  tempting  path  appears  a  long  way  above  ;  but,  gentle 
reader,  should  you  ever  be  allured  to  try  it,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  windings  you 
dread,  it  may  be  well  to  apprize  you,  that,  as  in  many  a  promising  commercial  specu- 
lation you  can  only  come  out  of  it  with  "  dirty  hands,"  so  this  is  generally  the  result  of 
such  an  experiment ;  while,  as  to  "  a  dividend,"  you  merely  gain  a  loss  in  great  additional 
fatigue. 

"  The  furthest  way  about  is  the  nearest  way  home,"  is  an  adage  often  applicable  with 
advantage  on  the  mountains,  and  here  it  will  be  well  to  act  upon  it.  After  attaining  a 
considerable  height,  the  dark  shade  of  a  small  pine  forest  wiU  not  fail  to  be  enjoyed 
before  it  is  passed  through,  should  the  day  be  bright  and  sunny,  as  it  was  when  we  made 
the  ascent.  But  onward  and  upward  we  must  soon  go,  over  tori'ents  too,  by  means  of 
planks,  which  the  next  storm  wiU  wash  away,  and  through  crues  or  channels,  down  which 
during  winter  the  avalanches  rush.  Trees  cut  down  in  these  mountain-forests  and 
stripped  of  their  bark,  will  be  observed  here  and  there,  waiting  to  be  sent  sliding  dovn 
some  smooth  precipice  into  the  valley,  and  often  into  a  river  or  torrent,  that  they  may 
thence  be  floated  to  their  destination  ;  while,  in  striking  contrast,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  glacier, — ^the  contrast  of  the  Uving  and  the  dead, — the  rhododendron,  with  its 
deep-pink  flowers,  but  much  smaller  than  those  in  England,  is  flourishing  in  great 
luxuriance.  After  a  toilsome  ascent  of  two  or  three  hours,  we  reached  Montanvort,  the 
"  Green  Mountain,"  a  pasturage,  in  fact,  elevated  more  than  2,600  feet  above  the  Valley 
of  Chamouni,  and  consequently  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  and  would  be  worthy  a  visit  from  the  magnificent  view  it 
affi>rds  of  the  ioEmiense  Glacier  des  Bois.  But  there  is  another  reward  for  the  traveller. 
For,  aj9  in  making  the  ascent,  he  may  descry  far  beneath  the  Valley  of  Chamouni, — ^the 
Arve  meandering  throughout  its  length, — and  a  crowd  of  villages  and  hamlets, 
fiUnoonded  by  trees  and  well  cultivated  fields, — so,  the  instant  he  reaches  the  summit, 
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the  entire  scene  is  changed,  and  instead  of  the  smiling  and  fertile  valley,  he  stands  almost 
at  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  valley — a  vaUey  of  snow  and  ice. 


H 
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bounded  by  colossal  mountains,  which  fill  the  mind  with  astomshment  in  the  survey  of 
their  attitude  and  shape,  if  there  be  no  terror  at  their  steepness  and  sterility. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  upper  part  of  that  enormous  glacier,  of  which  the  lower  part  sloping 
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downward  into  the  valley,  is  called  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  which  bears  the  well-known 
name  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.     But  who  shall  adequately  describe  that  spectacle ! 

"  Wave  upon  wave !  as  if  a  foaming  ocean, 
By  boisterous  winds  to  fierce  rebellion  driven, 
Heard  in  its  wildest  moments  of  commotion, 
And  stood  congealed  at  the  command  of  Heaven ! 
Its  frantic  billows  chained  at  their  explosion, 
And  fixed  in  sculpture !  here,  to  caverns  driven  ; 
There,  petrified  to  crystal — at  His  nod 
Who  raised  the  Alps  an  altar  to  their  God." 

Such  a  sight  woidd  be  impressive  even  on  a  contracted  scale,  what  is  it  then,  when  the 
sloping  valley  extends  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length !  One  end  descends  to  the  verdant 
valley  of  Chamouni,  from  a  point  at  which  the  cottages  are  mere  specks,  and  the  inha- 
bitants scarcely  to  be  perceived ;  the  other  stretches  far  away  into  the  regions  of  eternal 
ice  and  snow ;  while  on  the  other  side,  are  the  bluff,  bare  mountain-masses  and  jagged 
peaks  of  granite,  towering  to  an  devation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet ! 

But  let  us  descend  the  steep  path,-  and  even  apoidst  the  effulgence  of  a  July  day,  walk  on 
ice.  The  inequalities  of  the  surface,  indeed,  seemHke  the  roimded  undulations  of  the 
sea ;  but  if  the  middle  of  the  glacier  be  reached,  these  waves  appear  mountains,  with 
valleys  intervening.  The  colour  of  the  ice  on  the  surfaces  is  a  dull  white,  attributable 
partly  to  the  snow  which  frequently  falls  on,  and  becomes  congealed  with  it,  and  partly 
to  the  earthy  fragments  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  are  probably  thrown  up  from 
below.  But  in  the  huge  crevasses,  at  the  sight  of  which  we  instinctively  shudder,  the 
colour  is  ultra-marine.  Then  other  surprising  objects  meet  the  view  ;  as  brooks  of  fresh 
water,  flowing  in  canals  of  ice,  and  precipitating  themselves  in  cascades  down  the  vast 
abysses,  and  walls  of  loose  rocks,  stones,  and  earth,  on  each  side  of  the  glaciers,  as  if  to 
bound  the  domain  where  some  Neptune  of  the  icy  regions  holds  his  court.  But  hark ! 
what  are  those  rolling,  echoing,  thundering  sounds,  which  might  well  herald  the  advance 
of  his  snowy  chariot  ?  They  are  the  voices  of  the  avalanches  hurrying  onwards  in  their 
course.  And  if  you  listen  agaia,  you  may  catch  the  roar  of  the  mountain  torrents,  as 
ihey  rush  down  the  precipices  from  the  regions  far  above,  into  the  abysses  beneath,  where 
they  unite  with  the  waters  of  the  glacier,  and  issue  forth  from  a  cave  as  the  river 
Arveiron ! 

On  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  a  granite  rock,  called  the  Bocher  des  Anglais,  which  bears  the 
name  of  our  coimtrymen  who  first  visited  the  vaUey  of  Chamouni,  Windham  and 
Pococke.  The  small  room  erected  as  a  kind  of  refectory  for  travellers,  has  a  visitor's 
book,  containing  the  names  of  persons  of  almost  aU  nations  and  all  ranks,  from  Josephine 
and  Maria  Louisa  of  Trance,  down  to  those  of  very  humble  order.  Cowper,  speaking  of 
a  "  proud  alcove,''  which  covers  a  summit  in  our  own  land,  says, 

"  Not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  witii  knives  defSsice 
The  pannels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 
In  characters  imcouth  and  spelt  amiss. 
So  strange  the  zeal  to  immortalise  himself; 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  e'en  a  few. 
Few  transient  years,  won  from  th'  abyss  abhorred 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seems  a  glorious  prize, 
And  eVn  to  a  clown." 

No  people  so  speedily  discover  this*  feeling  as  our  own,  as  every  remarkable  place  they 
viflit  bears  witness ;  and  of  this  there  was  a  curious  exemplification  in  Switzerland  in 
1821^  when  an  V^TigliHh  countess  bought  of  the  government  of  the  Yahtis  the  rock  of 
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BahnarnBa,  a  huge  dctacliefl  fragment,  to  have  it  marked  witli  her  own  name,  which  it 
still  bears,  accompanied  by  a  very  sentimental  inscription  in  doggrel  English. 

A  perilous  excursion  is  sometimes  made  to  a  rock  calle<l  the  Couvercle,  which  lies 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Mer  do  Glace.  The  journey  is  begun  on  its  bonier, 
along  the  base  of  the  Montanvert,  by  the  side  of  which  this  glacier  inms  until  it 
joins  the  great  longitudinal  Glacier  du  Tucul.  Th©  traveller  on  the  ice  has  two  glaciers 
before  him :  the  one  on  his  right  is  that  of  Du  Tacul,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Valley 
of  Chamouni  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  the  other  on  his  left,  or 
rather  straight  before  him,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  by  the  side  of  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  journeying. 

Striking  at  once  across  the  ice,  he  soon  reaches  the  Glacier  de  L^chaud,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  continuation  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  on  the  further  side  of  the  junction 
with  the  Tacid,  and  here  he  approaches  one  of  the  most  wonderfid  sights  the  glaciers  can 
afford.  The  Glacier  du  Talefre,  a  circular  glacier,  lying  to  the  left  of  that  of  Ldchaud, 
and  on  a  higher  level,  empties  itself,  so  to  speak,  into  the  latter.  The  view  at  the  point 
of  junction  is  striking.  The  slope  by  which  the  Glacier  du  Talefre  descends  is  very  steep, 
and  its  blocks  of  ice  assume  the  shape  t)f  towers,  and  of  pjTamids  variously  inclined, 
which  seem  ready  to  crush  the  rash  traveller  who  shoidd  dare  to  ai)proach  them. 

To  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  de  Talefre,  beyond  this  steep  slope,  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  a  rock  on  its  left,  called  the  Couvercle,  the  sides  of  which  arc 
extremely  steep  and  difficult  to  ascend.  But  the  prospect  from  its  summit  is  magni- 
ficent. It  affords  the  view  of  the  three  stupendous  valleys  of  ice :  the  Glacier  of  Talefre 
to  the  left,  in  front  that  of  Lechaud,  and  the  Tacid  to  the  right,  all  uniting  in  one  great 
valley  of  ice,  called'  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  which  stretches  under  the  feet,  and  is 
surrounded  and  ornamented  by  the  rugged  needles.  In  this  place  profound  silence 
reigns,  only  interrupted  by  the  bounding  of  distant  chamois,  and  the  cries  of  alarm 
which  the  marmots  give  to  their  tribes  on  the  approach  of  travellers. 

Another  remarkable  spot  sometimes,  but  easily  \'isited  from  Montanvert,  is  called  the 
Jardin,  lying  ftir  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  tlie  eternal  snow  regions  of  the  moimtiiin. 
The  first  step,  as  the  guides  term  it,  is  along  the  face  of  the  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace.  Some  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  enormous  rents  in  the  ice  which 
cross  the  path,  and  often  render  it  necessary  to  go  several  hundred  j\^rds  on  one  side, 
before  a  point  can  be  reached  where  the  crevasse  becomes  narrow  enough  to  step  or  leap 
over.  This  last  exploit  the  guides  perform  with  wonderful  agility,  by  means  of  their 
batons,  but  they  do  not  wish  their  example  to  be  followed,  or  fail  to  recite  various 
instances  to  prove  that  imminent  peril,  and  death  itself,  have  been  the  consequences  of 
such  temerity. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  who  made  the  ascent,  thus  describes  a  part  of  it  attended  even  in 
the  view  of  so  adventurous  a  sjjirit,  with  *'  real  danger."  "  At  a  certain  part  of  our 
course,  the  path  along  which  we  were  struggling  came  close  to  the  base  of  the  cliff 
overhanging  the  Mer  de  Glace.  On  its  summit  there  lay  a  thick  coating  of  ice  and  half- 
melted  snow,  mixed  with  numerous  blocks  of  granite,  east  down  by  the  avalanches.  The 
frequent  sound  of  these  cataracts  of  snow  we  could  hear  in  different  directions  among  the 
mountains,  and  some  of  the  avalanches  we  actually  saw  not  far  from  us.  The  weather 
being  excessively  hot,  the  melting  snow  caused  innumerable  cascades  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  which  were  all  very  i^retty  and  picturesque,  so  long  as  we  kept  at  a  resix^ct- 
able  distance  from  the  cliff ;  but  unfoiiunately,  jnst  o^er  the  very  \yomi  where  our  road 
happened  to  touch  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  we  were  startled  by  beholding  a  mass  of 
granite  about  as  big  as  a  mail-coach,  barely  held  up  by  the  ice  in  which  it  had  probably 
at  one  time  been  completely  imbedded,  but  out  of  which  more  than  three-quarters  of  it« 
bulk  now  protruded.'' 
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An  anxious  conversation  now  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  guides;  and  the  account  is 
thus  continued :  "  At  the  end  of  this  parley,  during  which  we  began  to  fear  that  our 
expedition  must  here  stop  short,  two  of  the  guides,  without  consulting  us,  or  saying 
more  than  '  Be  silent  and  steady,  or  you  are  lost ! '  suddenly  seized  the  foremost  of  our 
party,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  chamois  goats  dashed  along  directly  under  the  stone, 
.which  they  afterwards  explained  might  have  been  shaken  down  at  any  moment,  by  the 
mere  tremor  in  the  air  caused  by  our  speaking. 

"  As  soon  as  the  first  of  us  had  been  whisked  across  the  point  of  danger,  another  was 
spirited  off  in  the  same  manner.  The  guides  then  returned  one  by  one,  stepping  under- 
neath the  great  rock  as  cautiously  as  if  they  had  been  treading  on  eggs,  and  transported 
the  remaining  two  gentlemen  to  the  safe  side.  We  now  begged  pemiission  of  the  guides 
to  sot  up  a  shout,  in  order  to  bring  the  stone  down,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  crash  in 
safety,  and  appreciate  the  full  value  of  our  escape,  by  witnessing  the  havoc  which  the 
avalanche  would  cause.  *  Yes,'  said  the  guides,  '  but  who  knows  the  extent  of*  these 
things  ?  How  many  more  such  fellows  may  not  be  Ijing  further  up,  ready  to  topple 
down  upon  us,  or  how  shall  we  be  sure  that  the  path,  now  open  for  us,  may  not  be  so 
blocked  by  the  falling  stones  and  ice,  that  our  retreat  'will  be  rendered  impossible  ?  No, 
no  !  let  the  rock  alone  ;  and  very  thankful  may  we  be  if  we  shall  find  it  sticking  where 
it  is  now  when  we  return  here  some  hours  hence.'  " 

Striking  more  into  the  centre  of  the  frozen  sea,  the  surface  became  not  only  more  and 
more  rugged,  but  its  general  inclination  steeper,  as  the  adventurers  advanced,  and  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  required  some  dexterity  to  preserve  tlieir  balance.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  Mer,  and  in  various  other  directions,  but  especially  along  the  middle, 
enormous  ridges  appeared.  After  about  seven  miles  wandering  along  the  ice,  they  gained  the 
shore  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank  ;  and  though  they  were  at  first  very  glad  to  find  them- 
selves on  the  smooth  granite,  which  had  been  well  polished  by  the  descent  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  avalanches,  they  discovered  that  they  were  now  incurring  vastly  greater  risks 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  encountered.  This  new  danger  was  o\\ang  to  the  steepness  of 
the  surface,  combined  with  the  smoothness  of  the  rocks  along  which  they  had  to  vdnd  their 
way,  frequently  on  the  very  edge  of  precipices  more  than  1,000  feet  in  perpendicular 
height !  It  is  not  surprising  that  fear  should  now  seize  on  some  of  the  party  ;  but,  on 
taking  off  their  shoes  and  stockings,  they  felt  such  entire  confidence  in  their  footing,  that 
they  coidd  advance  without  apprehension  to  the  very  edge  of  the  rock,  and  venture  along 
places  which  even  the  guides  declined  approaching. 

The  last  portion  of  the  journey  lay  amongst  snow  so  soft  that,  as  it  reached  half-way 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee  at  every  step,  proved  not  a  little  fatiguing.  But  when  they 
came  at  length  to  the  Jardin,  they  found  merely  a  flat  space  of  bare  rock,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  in  size,  with  here  and  there  a  few  half-starved  grey  lichens  clinging  to  it. 
**  The  peculiarity  of  the  scene  consists  in  the  entire  absence  of  every  single  thing — except 
the  sky  overhead,*'  says  Captain  Basil  Hall,  "  to  which  our  eyes  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  elsewhere.  There  is  not  only  not  a  single  tree  in  sight,  but  not  the  smallest 
appearance  of  a  shrub,  nor  a  single  blade  of  grass,  far  or  near,  nor  even  the  least  speck 
of  green.  Of  coui'se  there  are  no  traces  of  man's  habitation,  nor  that  of  fowls  of  the  air, 
nor  of  beasts  of  the  field ;  not  even  a  fly  buzzes  about.  In  short,  no  living  things 
appeared  in  this  wide  world  of  snow.  In  some  directions  the  snow  sends  back  so  dazzling 
a  glare  that,  without  reducing  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  a  point  like  that  of  a  cat  looking 
at  the  sun,  we  can  scarcely  bear  to  face  it.  In  other  directions,  not  only  the  clefts  or 
ravines  in  the  ice,  but  even  broad  valleys,  are  cast  into  a  depth,  as  well  as  breadth  of 
shade  which  would  enchant  Martin,  the  painter,  and  might  have  given  him  a  hint  for  a 
polar  palace,  should  it  occur  to  his  nuignificent  fancy  to  represent  the  court  of  the  '  ice 
king  '  of  the  German  poets." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

MONT    BLANC — ^THE    FIKST   .\SCENT  OF   THE   MOUNTAIN — SUBSEQUENT    ASCENTS — ^THE    COUKSE 
TAKEN,  AND  THE  PERIL  ENCOUNTERED   IN   THE   ASCENT   AND  DESCENT. 

Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  describes,  with  the  emotions  and  language  of  a  poet,  the  circnm- 
stances  under  which  Mont  Blanc  first  met  his  view.  He  was  passing  St.  Martin  on  a 
visit  to  Chamouni,  when  *'  descending  rapidly,"  he  says,  "  I  soon  found  myself  directly 
beneath  the  lowest  skirts  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  in  immediate 
neighbourhood  with  the  purest  snow,  against  which  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  mountain- 
ash,  which  often  enriched  the  wild- wood,  formed  a  delicious  contrast.  At  the  top  of  one 
of  the  eminences  I  stopped  enchanted  ;  a  deep  rose-coloured  light  suffused  the  floating 
curtain  of  snow,  some  of  whose  vast  fields  descended  to  the  glacier  near  me— not  a 
glimpse  for  a  moment — ^it  restod — slowly  retreated  from  the  skirts  of  the  mountain 
upward,  and  marked  out  the  round,  small  globe  of  white  which  forms  its  highest  top, 
by  lingering  then  for  some  minutes  after  the  domes  and  pinnacles,  which  from  this 
point  seemed  to  equal  or  excel  it  in  height,  were  left  in  cold  grey  twilight." 

From  Chamouni,  Mont  Blanc  rises  gradually  above  the  surrounding  mountains,  till  it 
first  terminates  in  the  summit  called  the  Dome  de  GoAt^ ;  beyond  this  is  a  valley  of 
snow,  from  which  rises  the  Middle  Dome;  another  sweep  still  higher  leads  to  the  extreme 
rounded  summit,  which  is  named  La  Bosse  du  Dromedaire,  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  dromedary's  hunch.  '^  The  monarch  of  mountains"  is  particularly  distinguished 
from  other  mountains,  by  having  its  summits  and  sides  clothed  to  a  considerable  depth 
with  a  mantle  of  snow,  almost  without  the  intervention  of  the  least  rock  to  break  the 
glare  of  the  white  appearance  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  eye,  imaccustomed 
to  such  objects,  is  therefore  frequently  deceived  as  to  its  altitude,  and  in  many  situations 
its  appearance  is  less  lofty  than  it  is  in  reality.  Even  when  the  traveller  has 
stood  un  the  Col  de  Balme,  when  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  towering  7,000  feet  above,  it  has 
failed  to  awaken  the  astonishment  which  might  be  expected  from  its  superior  height 
and  magnitude  above  the  circumjacent  mountains.  Thus  Goxe  says :  "  I  was,  indeed, 
more  struck  with  the  first  view  of  the  Schreckhom  from  the  top  of  the  Sheydeck  than  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  Col  de  Balme.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  being  of  a  roundish 
form,  and  covered  with  snow,  unites  beauty  with  grandeur ;  whereas  the  Schreckhom, 
being  piked,  naked,  and  its  shaggy  sides  only  streaked  with  snow,  its  grand  characteris- 
tics are  ruggedness  and  horror ;  and  hence,  indeed,  it  derives  its  name  of  Schreckhom,  or 
the  Peak  of  Terror.  But  Mont  Blanc  soon  reassumed  its  real  importance,  seemed  to 
increase  in  size  and  height,  and  solely  attracted  our  attention,  until  we  entered  the  Vale 
of  Chamouni." 

That  intelligent  and  agreeable  writer.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  states  that,  on  first  viewing 
these  wonderful  mountains,  though  under  great  advantages  of  position  and  weather,  he 
felt  grievously  disappointed ;  and,  with  his  usual  amiableness,  he  aims  to  guard  others 
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against  such  a  result,  by  describing  at  length  his  own  experience  as  to  the  highest  eleva- 
tions of  the  earth.*  We  shall  comprise  as  much  of  this  as  is  desirable  for  our  present 
purpose  in  a  small  space. 

He  did  not  go  quite  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  cockney  who  persevered  in  thinking  Prim- 
rose-hill superior  to  Mount  Etea,  but  he  did  think  that  the  Alps  had  been  much  over- 
praised, and  that  other  hills — Scottish,  "Welsh,  and  Irish— had  been  unduly  depreciated 
in  the  scale  of  grandeur  and  elevation.  It  is  true  that  when  he  came  to  wander  far  and 
near  among  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  learned  something  more  of  their  real  height  from 
the  labotir  and  time  required  to  surmount  their  lowest  and  most  accessible  shoulders,  and 
when  he  viewed  them  close  at  hand  on  every  side,  he  was  gradually  taught  to  respect 
their  magnitude  and  to  admire  their  innmnerable  and  infinitely  varied  beauties.  So  that, 
after  visiting  them  twice,  first  on  going  to  Italy,  and  again  on  coming  back,  he  bade 
them  adieu  with  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  he  had  experienced  on  being  first  pre- 
sented to  them;  just  as  one  parts  from  a  highly-informed  and  agreeable  new  acquaintance, 
whom,  at  the  time  we  were  first  introduced,  we  had  thought  a  commonplace  personage, 
whose  merits  had  been  exaggerated. 

On  being  called  to  South  America,  not  long  after  taking  leave  of  the  Alps,  he  saw  tiie 
Andes  along  a  line  of  coast,  extending,  with  only  occasional  short  interruptions,  between 
three  and  four  thousand  miles.  Nor  did  he  merely  survey  these  proud  elevations  from  a 
distance  ;  he  had  opportunities,  from  time  to  time,  of  landing  and  examining  them  close 
at  hand.  He  was  severely  disappointed,  however,  in  not  seeing  the  great  Chimboraso ; 
after  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood  as  long  as  the  professional  duty  he  was  employed  to 
execute  would  possibly  admit  f>f,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  sail  away,  without 
having  seen  the  siunmit  of  the  grandest  peak  in  all  the  Cordilleras  for  one  single  moment 
unveiled  I 

On  returning  to  Switzerland,  fifteen  years  after  the  first  visit,  he  made  sure  that  this 
long  experience  of  the  stupendous  and  still  more  elevated  Andes,  along  the  coasts  of 
Chili,  Peru,  Quito,  and  Mexico,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps.  But  the 
restdt  was  so  much  the  reverse,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  some  geological  upheaving 
of  the  ground  had  not  taken  place  in  the  interval;  so  enormously  did  the  elevation  and 
general  sublimity  of  the  Swiss  mountains  appear  to  have  been  magnified.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  being  degraded  by  the  comparison,  they  were  exalted ;  while  the  beauty  of 
their  exquisite  scenery  seemed  vastly  to  surpass  that  of  anything  he  had  seen  even  among 
the  tropical  districts  of  the  Andes. 

It  was  then  clear,  after  reviewing  all  that  had  passed  in  his  mind,  that  on  first  seeing 
the  Alps,  he  had  judged  them  by  some  purely  ideal  and  false  standard,  which,  from 
resting  upon  a  very  slender  experience  of  mountain  scenery,  furnished  no  satisfSetctory  nor 
adequate  scale.  There  was  wantixig,  in  short,  that  comparative  standard  or  estimate  of 
heights  and  distances,  which  the  actual  examination  of  analogous  scenes  oould  alone 
furnish ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  until  he  had  become  quite  familiar  with  the  vast 
chains,  or  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  in  all  their  variety  of  magnificence,  that  he  becaiBe 
qualified  to  form  any  right  judgment  of  the  kindred  glories  of  the  Alps,  and  especially  of 
that  most  interesting  of  them  all,  the  beautiful  Mont  Blanc. 

It  will  aid  a  mind  totally  unacquainted  with  Alpine  scenery  to  conceive  of  the  altitude 
of  this  gigantic  moimtain,  if  the  fact  be  considered  that  the  mantle  of  snow  which  appears 
to  cover  its  top  and  sides,  exceeds  a  height  of  4,000  feet  perpendicular ;  that  it  is  9,000  feet 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  from,  the  Dome  du  Goute  to  the  summit;  and  that  the  hdght  of 
the  snow  and  ioe,  estimated  from  the  source  of  the  Arveiron,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Glacier 
of  Moutimvert,  lo  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  cannot  be  less  than  12,000  perpendicular 
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feet ;  or  more  than  three  times  as  high  as  Snowdon,  in  North  Wales.  The  perpendicular 
height  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  within  100  feet  of  three 
JInglish  miles.     That  it  is  the  highest  point  in  Europe,  is  a  fact  now  fully  established. 

^ough  calculated  to  be  6,000  feet  lower  than  Chimborazo  in  South  America,"  it  is 
relatively  high^,  being  about  300  feet  more  elevated  above  Chamouni  than  Chimborazo 
is  above  the  valley  of  Tapia.  It  is  seen  from  Dijon,  160  miles  distant;-  from  the 
mountains  of  Burgundy,  from  Langris,  180  miles  distant  as  the  bird  flies ;  and  in  all  its 
magnificence,  £xHn  Lyons,  which  is  much  nearer. 

The  earh'est  attempts  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  were  owing  to  Saussure,  who,  animated  by 
his  zeal  for  science,  o&red,  during  his  first  expedition,  a  considerable  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  discover  a  practicable  mode  of  gaining  the  summit,  and  even  daily  wages  to 
thofle  who  should  engage  in  the  task  unaucoessfully.  Many  were  stimulated  to  the  trial, 
duiing  several  successive  years,  but,  though  various  elevations  were  reached,  and  some  of 
tiiese  were  very  eonsiderable,  the  prize  offered  had  not  been  awarded. 

In  1786,  two  attempts  were  made,  one  of  which  was  planned  by  Saussure  and  another 
eminent  naturalist,  named  Bourrit,  with  full  attention  to  every  means  which  seemed 
conducive  to  success.  They  set  out  on  the  13th  of  September,  attended  by  twelve  guides, 
wdil  provided  with  barometers,  thermometers,  and  other  necessary  apparatus  ;  and  taking 
a  flftmilar  route  to  that  followed  by  Bourrit  in  the  preceding  year,  ascended  the  mountain 
which,  rises  by  the  side  of  the  Glacier  de  Bionnassy,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  hut 
which  they  had  {previously  caused  to  be  built  at  its  upper  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of 
7,808  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  following  morning,  they  pursued  their 
joomey  towards  the  Aiguille  du  Goftt^ ;  but  after  attaining  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet, 
they  were  stopped  by  som^  fresh-fallen  snow,  into  which  they  sank  so  deep  as  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  proceed  on  their  way.  ' 

Another  attempt,  made  in  the  following  year,* cannot  be  said  to  have  wholly  failed, 
mice  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  route  by  which  the  first  ascent  was  afterwards  effected. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  by  two  parties  of  guides.  One  party  ascended  on  the 
north-westem  side  of  the  mountain  from  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  while  the  other 
ascended  cm  its  western  side,  by  the  route  which  Saussure  and  Bourrit  had  taken.  This 
one,  consisting  of  Pierre  Balmat,  Marie  Coutet,  and  other  guides,'  slept  in  the  hut  of  the 
naturalists,  and  on  the  following  day,  contrived,  with  much  toil,  to  reach  the  Dome  du 
Qadte,  where  liiey  met  Francois  Paccard,  with  the  other  jMirty,  who  had  ascended  with 
cmnparatively  little  exertion.  The  united  body  now  gained  the  ridge  which  connects  the 
Dome  .du  Gbftt^  with  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  but  they  found  it  so  narrow,  and  the 
precipices  on  its  sides  so  steep,  as  to  render  their  advance  impracticable.  Accordingly, 
they  tamed  their  steps  backwai-ds ;  but  one  of  the  partj^  Jacques  Balmat,  having  strayed 
from  the  rest,  in  the  pursuit  of  minerals, — commonly  collected  by  the  guides  for  sale, 
during  their  mountain  excursions— ^lost  his  way,  and  being  overtaken  by  darkness,  was 
compelled  to  pass  the  night  alone  on  the  ice,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  ci  the  sea.  In  the  morning  he  discovered  a  route  by  which  he  thought 
the  summit  might  be  reached. 

The  vigour  of  youth,  and  a  constitution  naturally  robust,  enabled  him  to  take  this 
course,  but  oahis  return  to  the  valley  he  was  attacked  by  very  severe  indisposition,  the 
effect  of  extreme  fatigue  and  exposure  to  intense  cold.  Dr.  Paccard,  a  physician  of 
Chamouni,  kindly  attended  him ;  to  whom,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  he  communi- 
cated his  discovery,  and  gave  the  promise  of  actually  showing  him  the  way  to  the  summit. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  the  physician  and  the  guide  set 
out  together  on  their  perilous  expedition,  and  passed  the  night  on  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons.  At  four,  on  the  following  morning,  they  pursued  their  route  over  the  ice, 
ascended  the  side  of  the  Dome  du  GoAte,  and  haAdng  reached  a  great  height  turned  to  the 
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east,  and  passed  along  the  ridge  whicli  is  seen  from  Geneva,  lying  on  the  left  of  the 
summit. 

It  was  here  they  first  began  to  experience  such  intense  cold,  and  such  extreme  fatigua, 
that  Paccard  was  almost  disposed  to  relinquish  the  enterprise;  but  his  more  hardy 
companion,  long  inured  to  toilsome  and  dangerous  expeditions,  encouraged  him  still 
to  advance.  So  violent  and  piercing  was  now  the  wind,  that  they  were  obliged  to  walk 
sideways  for  a  considerable  time  to  prevent  its  blowing  in  their  faces.  At  half-past  six 
in  the  evening  they  attained  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  the  first  human  beings  who 
had  ever  reached  that  eminence. 

The  track  of  the  adventurers  had  been  followed  by  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  valley^  by 
the  aid  of  telescopes,  and  their  achievement  quickly  becoming  known,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Chamouni  came  out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  Suffering,  however,  firom 
intense  cold,  their  provisio&s  being  frozen  in  their  pockets,  the  ink  congealed  in 
their  ink-horns,  and  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  having  sunk  to  18^^,  or 
13^^  below  the  freezing  point,  they  could  only  remain  on  the  summit  for  half  an  hour. 
They  had  been  engaged  for  fifteen  hours  in  the  ascent,  and  though  they  regained  the 
mountain  of  La  Cdte  in  five  hours,  yet  they  found  great  di£Sculty  in  descending,  their 
sight  being  debilitated  by  the  reflection  from  the  snow.  Having  rested  for  two  houra, 
they  again  sallied  forth  a  little  after  midnight,  and  returned  to  Chamouni  at  eight  in  the 
morning.  Their  faces  were  excoriated,  and  their  lips  exceedingly  swollen ;  Dr.  Paccard, 
indeed,  was  almost  blind,  and  his  eyes  continued  to  be  affected  for  a  considerable  time. 

No  sooner  had  Saussure  heard  that  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  had  been  gained,  than 
he  resolved  on  making  the  ascent,  and  pursuing  those  experiments  which,  for  thirty 
years,  he  had  been  anxious  to  undertake.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1787,  he  left  Chamouni, 
accompanied  by  a  servant  and  eighteen  guides,  of  whom  Jacques  Bahnat  was  one.  On 
the  following  day,  a  little  before  noon,  they  reached  the  desired  summit,  and  as  they 
approached  the  last  heights,  the  people  of  Chamouni,  who  observed  them,  set  all  the  belLs 
a  ringing.  "  My  first  regards,"  says  the  naturalist,  ''  were  fixed 'on  Chamouni,  where 
I  knew  that  my  wife  and  her  two  sisters  were,  with  their  eyes  at  the  telescope,  anxiously 
following  my  steps ;  and  I  experienced  a  pleasant  and  consoUng  feeling,  on  seeing  waving 
the  standard,  which  they  had  promised  they  would  set  up,  when  their  fears  should  be  at 
least  suspended,  on  observing  my  arrival  at  the  summit.  I  was  then  able  to  enjoy, 
without  regret,  the  grand  spectacle  which  I  had  under  my  eyes.  A  light  vapour 
suspended  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  deprived  me,  in  truth,  of  the  view  of 
the  lower  and  more  distant  objects,  such  as  the  plains  of  France  and  Lombardy,  but  I  did 
not  much  regret  this  loss ;  what  I  came  to  see,  and  what  I  did  see  with  the  greatest 
clearness,  was  the  ensemble  of  all  the  high  summits  whose  structure  I  had  so  long  desired 
to  know.  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes ;  it  seemed  to  me  a  dream,  .when  I  saw  beneath 
my  feet  those  majestic  summits,  those  formidable  aiguilles,  the  Midi,  the  Argentiere,  the 
G^ant,  to  reach  whose  very  bases  had  been  to  me  a  work  of  so  much  difficulty  and  danger. 
I  seized  at  once  their  relations,  their  connexion,  their  structure;  and  a  single  look 
removed  doubts  which  years  of  labour  had  been  unable  to  clear  up." 

M.  Bourrit,  the  author  of  the  ''Description  of  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,"  ought  to  be  still 
further  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Saussure.  He  aided  that  eminent  man  in  his  plans 
for  the  ascent,  but  was  singularly  unsuccessful  in  his  personal  efibrts.  On  one  occasion 
they  set  out  together,  accompanied  by  twelve  guides,  well  provided  with  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, «and  other  necessary  apparatus,  ascended  the  mountain  which  rises  by  the  side  of 
the  Glacier  de  Bionnassay,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  hut  which  they  had  previously 
caused  to  be  built  at  its  upper  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  7,808  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  On  the  following  morning  they  pursued  their  jommey  towards  the  Aiguille  du 
GoAte ;  but  after  reaching  an  elevation  of  about  11,500  feet,  they  were  stopped  by  some 
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fresh  fidlen  snow,  into  which  they  sank  so  deep,  that  they  were  utterly  unable  to  proceed. 
Cheered  afterwards  by  the  success  of  Saussure,  Bourrit  set  off  to  make  another  attempt, 
but  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather — ^no  uncommon  occurrence  at  Chamouni — compelled 
him  again  to  forego  his  object.  He  made  altogether  no  fewer  than  five  attempts,  yet 
never  reached  the  summit. 

The  first  Englishman  who  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  Colonel  Beaufoy. 
He  made  the  ascent  six  days  after  Saussure,  but  met  with  far  greater  obstacles  than  his 
predecessor,  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  channels  of  the  ice.  Ah  accoimt 
of  his  journey  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year.  In 
the  following  year,  a  party  made  the  trial ;  one  of  whom  was  M.  Bourrit,  but  the  only 
one  who  gained  the  summit  was  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Woodley.  He  paid,  however, 
dearly  for  his  success ;  his  hands  and  his  feet  being  frozen ;  the  same  misfortune 
happened  to  the  others,  but  they  had  not  his  compensation,  and  returned  imsuc- 
cessful. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the  subsequent  ascents,  to  some  of  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a  general  description.  The  Syndic,  a  magistrate  of  Chamouni,  keeps  a  regular 
account  of  them,  and  Aimishes  every  successful  adventurer  with  a  certificate,  drawn  up 
and  attested  with  all  the  formality  and  precision  of  a  legal  document.  At  the  close  of 
Mr.  Aiddjo's  very  interesting  volume,  will  be  found  a  fac-simile  of  the  one  he  received : 
it  appears  duly  signed  by  M.  Carrier,  and  also,  by  Simon  Coutet  "guide  chef,"  and 
bears,  moreover,  the  official  seal ;  the  names  of  the  guides  who  accompanied  Mr.  Auldjo 
are  subsequently  attached.  Of  the  list,  so  far  as  then  completed.  Dr.  Barry  has  given  a 
translation  to  the  world.  It  records  seventeen  successful  expeditions ;  in  which  we  may 
observe  natives  of  Chamoimi,  Geneva,  Courland,  Lausanne,  Hamburg,  Poland,  France, 
and  America,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  Englishmen.  The  niunber  has  much  increased 
since  that  time;  among  whom  is  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  who,  with  a  party,  made  the 
ascent  in  1861,  and  who  was  followed  by  others  in  1852,  two  of  whom  were  Mr. 
J.  D.  H.  Browne,  and  Mr.  A.  Goodall.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  exploit 
itself,  to  all  of  them  is  due  the  credit  of  the  requisite  energy,  fortitude,  and  courage ;  ^ 
that  of  first  gaining  the  summit,  however,  rests  on  Paccard  and  Balmat ;  while  that 
of  aiming,  by  so  doing,  at  the  advancement  of  science,  belongs  exclusively,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  to  De  Saussure,  the  Swiss  naturalist. 

On  the  motives  actually  in  operation,  we  have  sometimes  the  means  of  forming  a 
judgment.  Mr.  Auldjo  says,  for  example,  "  It  was  on  passing  the  beautifid  Lac  de 
ChSde  on  my  way  to  Chamoimi,  that  *  the  monarch  of  the  Alps '  first  presented  himself 
to  me  in  that  dazzling  splendour  with  which  he  is  clothed,  when  his  blanched  head,  far 
above  the  thick  *  robe  of  clouds '  enveloping  his  centre,  reflects  the  brilliancy  of  the 
noon-day  sun.  The  mind,  at  first  lost  in  astonishment,  and  gradually  recovering  from 
its  efEects,  dwells  with  admiration  on  the  magnificent  scene.  The  beholder  then  feels  an 
earnest  desire  to  reach  its  summit,  which  the  eye  can  hardly  distinguish  from  the  light 
clouds  that  often  flit  around  it ;  while  the  knowledge  that  the  enterprise,  though  equally 
difficult  and  dangerous,  is  still  practicable,  increases  the  anxiety  to  achieve  it.  Who 
that  has  read  the  interesting  account  which  the  indefatigable  Saussure  has  given  us, 
bat  must  have  felt  an  inclination  to  emulate  him  and  his  intrepid  guides  P  Who  that 
has  perused  the  entertaining  Letters  of  Captain  Sherwill,  but  must  have  wished  to  visit 
glaciers  where  the  most  extraordinary  combinations  of  ice  and  icy  mountains,  piled  on 
each  other  in  all  the  extravagance  of  fantastic  irregularity,  present  scenes  never  yet 
surpassed  in  the  stupendous  works  of  nature  P  It  was  at  this  moment  I  formed  the 
letermination  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc."  To  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  made  we  shall  hereafter  be  much  indebted,  as  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Auldjo  is  far 
more  fuU  and  complete  than  any  similar  one  that  has  been  given  to  the  world. 
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The  first  thixLg  to  be  done  i»  to'  make  arrangements  with  the  guides,  one  or  more  of 
whom  have  already  gained  the  summit,  while  others,  from  such  enterprises  being 
constantly  discussed  among  them,  are  emulous  of  their  success.  Their  terms  cannot  be 
considered  high,  if  the  amount  of  endurance  be  regarded ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  as  the  result,  there  may  be  a  loss  of  life,  and  the  increase,  therefore,  of  widows  and 
orphans.  One  agreement  made  with  the  guides  rested  on  the  elevation  to  be  actually 
attained  ;  thus,  if  only  the  Grands  Mulcts  were  visited,  each  was  to  have  thirty  francs ; 
if  another  point  was  gained  about  three  hours  from  the  summit,  the  sum  was  to  be  forty- 
five  francs;  while,  if  the  summit  was  reached,  each  of  the  guides  was  to  have  sixty  francs. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  they  gained  the  highest  amount,  and  Mr.  Jackson  says, 
*'  Upon  my  return  I  made  each  of  them  a  present  of  an  additional  five-franc  piece,  with 
which  they  were  all  perfectly  content." 

The  time  for  the  journey  is  determined  by  the  guides,  while  various  preparations  have 
to  be  made :  as  clothes  rather  stronger  and  more  substantial  than  ordinary  garments, 
shoes  studded  with  iron  nails,  particularly  at  the  heels,  gaiters,  green  veils,  and  also  green 
spectacles.  Other  articles,  moreover,  are  necessary  :  as  two  blankets,  a  long  sheet  for  a 
tent,  a  saucepan  to  dissolve  the  snow  for  water,  ropes  about  fifteen  feet  long  to  bind  the 
adventurers  together  in  passing  dangerous  places,  a  hatchet  for  cutting  steps  in  the  ice 
and  frozen  snow,  and  for  each  one  a  pole,  about  six  feet  in  length,  having  a  spike  in  the 
end.  Then,  the  bill  of  fare  prepared  for  the  party  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Captain  Sherwill, 
which  consisted  of  themselves  and  of  seven  guides,  Was  as  follows : — "  Twenty-one 
bottles  of  ^dn  ordinaire,  one  bottle  of  Cogniac  brandy,  one  bottle  of  vinegar,  one  soupelle 
of  syrup,  two  of  sirop  de  vinaigre,  two  bottles  of  old  Neuchfttel  wine,  two  bottles  of 
claret,  seven  loaves,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar  and  lemons, 
three  pounds  of  raisins  and  prunes,  nine  cold  fowls,  and  eight  joints  of  veal  and  mutton." 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  single  prune,  merely  moved  about  in  the  mouth,  is  a  great 
relief  in  ascending  eminences.  The  provisions,  packed  in  ha^Tcsacks,  are  committed  to 
porters,  sometimes  hired  by  the  guides  themselves,  that  they  may  be  less  encumbered  in 
^cending  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  be  ready  to  embark  on  the  ice  with  unimpaired 
\dgour. 

Leaving  the  Priory,  the  route  lies  for  a  short  distance  along  the  Valley  of  Chamouni, 
towards  its  south-western  extremity,  as  far  as  the  Village  des  Pfl^rins,  where  it  ascends 
the  mountain  by  the  southern  end  of  that  great  buttress  which  extends  in  front  of  the 
Priory,  and  more  than  two  miles  on  each  side  of  it,  and  of  which  the  northern  end  is  the 
Montanvert,  overhanging  the  Glacier  des  Bois.  The  ascent  by  the  side  of  this  glacier 
lies,  at  first,  through  a  fine  forest,  on  emerging  from  which  it  becomes  by  degrees  more 
steep  and  troublesome,  but  mules  may  be  employed  for  about  three  hours  from  the  Priory. 

The  last  human  habitation,  the  ChMet  de  la  Para,  is  reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  prospect  from  which  is  extremely  fine.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
valley,  there  rises  the  lofty  green  passage  of  the  Col  de  Balme ;  then  come  the  red,  cra^y, 
thunder-smitten  pinnacles  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges ;  then,  directly  opposite,  the  long  fir- 
woods,  and  bare  broken  summit  of  the  Br^vent,  and  turning  a  little  round,  the  bold 
calcareous  turrets  of  the  Aiguille  de  Varens,  partly  covered  by  a  low  mas6  of  white 
cloud.  Then  come  the  green  hills  closing  the  other  end  of  the  the  Valley  of  ChamounL 
Looking  directly  downwards,  just  imder  the  feet,  are  seen  the  dark  pine- woods  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  intersected  by  the  white  stony  torrent  that  has  burst  for  itself  several 
channels  to  form  the  Arve.  Then,  further  on,  numerous  brown  ch&lets,  dispersed 
irregularly  among  the  parallelograms  of  yellow  com,  green  hemp,  flax,  or  clover.  A 
little  further  appears  the  clustered  village  of  Chamouni,  and  the  light  tin-covered  spire 
of  the  church.  Turning  the  back  on  the  village,  and  rising  a  little  from  the  valley, 
there  is  a  long  line  of  tall,  thick,  dark-green  pines,  forming  a  most  beautiful  back-ground 
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te  tke  white  icy  pinnacles  of  the  ragged  Glacier  des  Bossons,  which  projects  far  down 
into  the  smiling  valley  beneath.  Then,  higher  up  above,  is  the  Aigpiille  du  Godt^,  and 
the  huge  bulk  of  the  Dome  du  Godt^,  shining  Uke  poHshed  silver  in  the  morning  sun ; 
and  fltill  highly  and  directly  over  head,  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  stupendous  Aiguille 
du  Midi ;  its  base  covered  with  ice,  and  lower  down  with  moss,  heath,  juniper,  rhododeuo 
drons,  and  other  plants. 

At  the  Ch&let  de  la  Para  the  vegetation  diminishes,  and,  at  length,  the  fir-trees 
disappear.  Before  this,  provision  is  made  for  the  evening  meal,  by  wood  being  picked 
up,  and  sometimes  oh(^q[>ed  into  a  convenient  size  and  shape.  This  fuel  is  then  tied  on 
to  the  knapsacks  of  the  guides.  "  I  was  apprehensive,"  says  Mr.  Browne,  "  of  some 
accident  to  men  thus  heavily  laden,  and  presently,  as  we  were  scaling  a  most  awkward 
block  of  ice,  down  went  Favret,  load  and  all,  into  the  crevasse,  and  but  for  his  long  pro- 
truding fiiggots  of  wood,  which  stuck  on  either  side  of  the  erevusHCj  be  would  have  gone  to 
a  great  depth." 

Should  the  adventurers  proceed  on  mules  thus  far,  they  are  dismissed  as  soon  as  a  sort 
of  stone  tent  is  reached,  which  is  formed  on  one  side  of  a  vast  block,  and  on  the  other  of  a 
wall  of  uncemented  pieces.  The  mouth  is  open,  but  within  the  visitor  is  tolerably  snug, 
especially  in  the  anticipation  of  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  about  to  be  encountered.  In 
this  rude  refuge  the  solitary  goat-herd  and  part  of  his  flock  find  occasional  shelter  from 
the  biting  Uast,  which,  at  such  elevations,  is  frequently  experienced,  and  from  the  still 
greater  violence  of  the  pelting  storm. 

Soon  after  leaving  this,  spot,  the  course  is  continued  by  a  narrow  foot- way,  or  ledge, 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  ia  some  places  perpendicular,  and  in  others  overhanging  the 
abysses  below.  This  track,  partly  natural,  is,  in  some  places,  improved  by  the  people  of 
the  valley ;  and  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by  imagining,  that  against  a 
precipice  of  some  hundred  feet  in  height,  a  wall  of  two  feet  thick  was  built  about  half 
way  up,  and  the  path  consists  entirely  of  the  space  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is 
frequently  so  narrow  as  to  compel  the  adventurers  to  advance  sideways  with  their  faces 
towards  the  rock,  because  the  ordinary  breadth  of  a  man's  shoulders  woxdd  throw  the 
balance  of  his  person  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  track  is  also  slippery  and  covered  with  loose  stones,  the  crumbling 
materials  of  the  decajdng  rock,  around  points  of  which  the  adventurers  sometimes  wind, 
now  dimbiBg,  and  then,  with  greater  difficulty,  descending,  or  rather  letting  themselves 
down  horn  one  pinnacle  to  another ;  a  part  of  the  journey  severely  tasking  their  courage 
and  tact,  and  reqidring  the  utmost  caution  in  the  movements  of  even  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  guides.  At  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  as  it  is  customary  to 
call  the  top  of  the  buttress  upon  which  they  have  ascended  from  the  valley,  a  short  halt 
is  made  j»ior  to  encountering  far  greater  perils* 

This  spot  is  at  some  distance  from  the  pasture  land  of  the  mountain,  yet,  during  a 
repast  taken  by  Mr.  Atddjo  and  his  party,  they  were  surprised  by  a  visit  of  some  sheep  and 
goats.  These  animals  had  followed  the  adventurers.  That  the  goats  had  done  so  was  not 
extraordinary,  but  it  now  appeared  that  the  sheep  had  the  courage  and  power  to  climb 
and  leap  from  rock  to  rock,  and  to  pass  over  many  a  deep  abyss.  At  this  point  there  is 
a  Remarkable  echo,  and  to  prove  this  one  of  the  guides  fired  a  pistol.  The  report  was 
almost  deafening;  at  first  the  loud  reverbeitition  produced  a  fine  effect,  then  beating 
about  from  mountain  to  mountain,  it  died  away  in  the  softest  soimd. 

The  adventurers  now  enter  at  once  on  the  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  which  forms  the  upper . 
part  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  where  the  ice  assumes  the  most  fantastic  forms.     The 
Mer  de  Glace,  compared  to  a  sea  suddenly  congealed  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  cannot 
enter  into   competition  with  it.      The  fissures  are  so  gi^eat,  so  wide,  and   so   deep — 
the   different  Aaews,  varying  every  instant,  are  so  awful,  so   lantastic,  as  to  defy  all 
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description.  At  one  time  the  traveller  finds  Idmself  denied,  apparently,  all  Airiher  progress 
by  an  immense  precipitous  tower  of  ice ;  this  is  surmounted  by  a  staircase  of  notches, 
which  one  of  the  guides  cuts  in  the  ice  with  a  hatchet  which  he  carries  for  the  purpose. 
Then,  he  must  descend  into  an  awful  chasm,  from  which  he  emerges  in  like  manner. 
Again,  he  meets  with  eremases,  of  uncertain  depth,  which  are  crossed  by  laying  the 
ladder  over  them,  and  passing  on  aU  fours. 

The  Glaciers  of  Bossons  and  Taconnaz,  in  some  parts  rent  almost  from  side  to  side, 
are  the  great  receptacles  of  ice,  falling  from  the  north  side  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
with  which,  in  unconnected  masses,  they  are  strewn.  Sometimas  the  only  bridges  by 
which  the  rents  can  be  crossed  are  huge  blocks,  which  become  lodged,  half  in  and  half 
out  of  them.  Steps  are  hewn  with  the  axe,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  of  these 
blocks  of  ice.  In  some  instances,  the  bridge  consists  of  a  heap  of  smaller  masses ;  in 
others,  there  is  no  bridge  whatever ;  and  the  traveller  has  either  to  pass  along  the 
margin  of  the  chasm  until'  a  narrower  part  of  it  is  reached,  where  he  may  incur  the 
peril  of  springing  across,  at  the  risk,  however,  of  not  getting  back  on  the  other  side,  to 
the  line  of  route  he  was  pursuing,  or,  held  by  a  rope,  he  may  descend  into  the  fissure  to 
some  shelving  rid^,  from  which  he  gains  and  cuts  his  way  up  the  precipice  on  the  other 
side. 

In  the  varied,  yet  always  dangerous  circumstances  of  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  guides,  at  other  times  partially  concealed,  cannot  fail  to 
come  into  unusual  prominence.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  journey  lies  over  the  ice  ridges, 
however  narrow  may  be  the  path,  these  intrepid  men  appear  neither  frightened,  nor 
uneasy ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  passage  of  slender  arches  suspended  above  abysses, 
they  cease  to  joke,  laugh,  and  rally  one  another,  and  move  onwards  in  the  most  profound 
silence. 


lest  a  word,  a  breath, 


Bring  down  a  winter's  snow — enough  to  whelm 
The  armed  files  that,  night  and  day,  were  seen 
Winding  from  cliff  to  cliff  in  loose  array 
To  conquer  at  Marenj^o.''  • 

The  first  three  of  a  party  are  tied  together  by  ropes,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  from 
one  another,  the  rest  holding  together  two  and  two  by  their  poles,  their  eyes  fixed  on  their 
feet,  and  each  one  striving  to  tread  lightly  ia  the  exact  footstep  of  his  predecessor.  The 
feeling  thus  manifest  is  greatly  increased  on  reaching  the  spot  where  some  terrible 
catastrophe  has  occurred,  as  where  the  snow  suddenly  gave  way  under  the  feet  of  Marie 
Coutet,  forming  around  him  a  hole,  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  disclosing  an 
abyss  of  which  neither  the  bottom  nor  the  sides  could  be  seen,  and  that  in  a  spot  where 
there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  danger. 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  which  occurred  to  Eschen,  a  Bane,  who  perished  in  one  of 
these  concealed  crevasses  on  the  ascent  of  the  Buet.  .  Traversing  the  glacier  with  a  single 
guide,  the  surface  appeared  a  smooth  slope  of  snow,  without  a  vestige  of  concealed  cracks, 
and  fiiU  of  ardour,  he  advanced  some  distance  alone,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared. 
The  guide  ran  forward  to  the  spot,  but  to  his  indescribable  horror  he  found  only  a  circular 
opening  like  a  well.  Eschen  had  fallen  through  a  crust  of  snow  into  a  vast  abyss,  and 
of  him  there  was  no  trace  to  be  perceived,  or  soimd  to  be  heard.  The  guide  now  hastened 
to  the  nearest  habitation,  which  was  unhappily  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  returning 
with  assistants  and  ropes,  he  was  lowered  into  the  gulf.  There  he  found  the  remains 
of  the  xmfortunate  yoimg  man  fixed  upright  in  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  and  firmly 
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cemented  to  the  icy  walls.  The  heat  of  the  body  had  melted  a  thin  stratum  of  the  ioe, 
from  which,  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  the  corpse  was  extricated,  drawn  up  by 
ropes,  and  buried  near  Servoz. 

This  calamity  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Barry,  in  his  ascent  of  Mont  filanc. 
^'Such,''  he  says,  ''might  have  been  my  fate  also;  for  in  passing  oyer  the  hideous 
cavities  we  had  crossed  that  morning,  I  stepped  into  a  hole  concealed  by  snow.  I  was 
attached,  at  this  time,  to  two  guides, — ^the  one  preceding  me,  the  other  following.  On 
being  drawn  out,  I  discovered  that  a  mere  crust,  a  few  inches  thick,  was  all  that  still 
separated  me  from  a  chasm  the  depth  of  which  cotdd  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  extent  of  the  cavity  in  other  directions  was  in  proportion  to  its 
depth ;  and  that  had  more  of  the  crust  given  way,  my  two  nearest  guides  would  have 
shared  with  me  in  the  consequences.  This  affords  an  example  of  the  necessity  for  several 
persons  being  constantly  held  together  by  means  of  ropes ;  though  even  this  precaution, 
too,  might  have  proved  unavailing." 

On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  a  glacier,  it  w(Juld  seem,  to  an  unexperienced  eye,  impossible 
to  get  on  it,  or,  at  all  events,  to  proceed  any  great  distance  along  it,  from  the  masses  of 
ice  which  are  piled  one  on  another,  and  the  deep  and  wide  fissures  which  every  moment 
intersect  the  path  pointed  out  as  that  which  ought  to  bo  taken.  Here  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  guides  are  shown ;  the  qiiickness  and  ease  with  which  they  discover  a 
practicable  part  are  quite  extraordinary  ;  they  lead  those  they  conduct  over  places  where 
it  would  bo  readily  believed  it  was  impossible  for  hmnan  foot  to  tread.  At  this  point  Mr. 
Auldjo  and  his  party  had  passed  among  the  remains  of  many  avalanches,  which  had  long 
been  accumulating,  and  found  a  most  uneven  and  tiresome  footway. 

A  singular  sound  is  produced  by  the  constant  murmuring  of  water  in  the  interior  of 
the  glaciers.  The  noise  appears  to  proceed  from  a  very  great  depth,  and  the  waters 
seem  escaping  or  forcing  their  way  through  their  liidden  channels  with  great  difficulty, 
something  like  the  boiling  of  water  in  a  large  vessel  having  its  lid  very  closely  shut 
down.  In  places,  these  rivulets  are  visible ;  the  water  is  always  as  pure  as  the  crystal 
channel  through  which  it  hurries  on,  and  mixed  either  with  wine  or  vinegar,  it  is 
peculiarly  grateful,  it  being  always  icy  cold.  It  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  a  crerxMse, 
or  in  a  valley  of  ice,  that  these  streams  or  small  pools  are  met  with ;  but  the  heat  is 
foimd  to  be  most  oppressive  in  such  confined  places,  as  there  is  no  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  snow  is  so  great,  as  materially  to 
injure  the  eyes  and  to  blister  the  skin  of  the  face. 

An  extended  plain  of  snow  now  presents  itself^  here  and  there  covered  with  masses  of 
broken  ice.  Sometimes  a  beautiful  tower  of  that  substance  raises  its  blue  form,  and  seems 
to  mock  the  lofty  pointed  rocks  above  it.  At  others  appears  an  immense  block,  its 
perpendicular  front  broken  into  pinnacles,  now  bearing  a  mass  of  snow,  now  supporting 
long  and  clear  icicles,  **  looking  "  says  Auldjo,  "  like  some  castle,  on  whose  dilapidated 
walls  the  ivy,  hanging  in  clustering  beauty,  or  lying  in  rich  and  dark  luxuriance,  was, 
by  the  wand  of  some  fairy,  changed  into  the  bright  matter  which  now  composed  it." 

It  is  necessary  to  hurry  from  these  magnificent  scenes,  and  over  this  plain,  as  speedily 
as  eircimistances  will  allow,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  avalanches  which  fall  continually 
from  the  Aiguille  ^u  Midi,  sweeping  everjiihing  before  them.  The  pyramids  of  ice 
rising  on  either  side,  in  all  the  sublime  variety  of  nature,  forming  a  thousand  different 
shapes,  rivet  the  attention,  and  as  they  increase  in  nimiber  and  size,  admiration  succeeds, 
and  an  effort  is  necessary  to  pass  onwards,  that  impending  dangers  may  be  escaped.  For 
though  the  avalanche  alone  was  hitherto  feared,  now  new  perils  arise  firom  the  crerasseSp 
those  deep  clefts  in  the  ice  formed  by  the  constant  movement  of  the  body  towards  the 
valley,  which  separates  immense  parts  of  it.  The  higher  masses,  meeting  with  some 
slight  oppasition,  remain  stationary ;  the  lower,  proceeding  in  their  course,  widen   the 
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l»«aoh ;  and  thus,  throogkoot  the  whole  glaoier,  tremendous  oraeks  ai'e  fomid  in  every 
direction.  **  The  men,"  says  Anldjo,  "  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the  Pierre 
Fontandt  would  proceed  no  further.  Here  we  rested  ten  minutes  in  arranging  the  line 
of  march,  and  adjusting  the  cords.  The  first  two  guides  were  tied  together,  at  a  distance 
of  six  yards ;  the  third  and  fourth  in  like  manner  ;  then  myself,  the  rope  fastened  round 
my  chest,  each  end  being  tied  to  a  guide,  Ooutet  leading,  and  Devouassoud  being  behind 
me ;  the  naturalist  and  the  boy  followed,  secured  also  together.  All  being  ready,  we 
bade  adieu  to  those  who  were  to  return,  and  shaking  each  other  by  the  hand,  swore  to 
keep  faithftil,  and  not  desert  each  other  in  danger  or  diflSculty,  declaring  that  all 
distinction  of  person  should  cease,  that  we  would  be  brjBthren  in  this  enterprise." 

The  benefit  of  being  thus  secured  to  each  other  by  ropes  is  felt  every  instant,  as 
constantly  some  one  of  the  party  slips  into  the  ice,  and  but  for  being  linked  to  others, 
would  glide  into  some  crevmse  and  inevitably  perish.  Surrounded  by  ice  piled  up  in 
moimtains,  these  fissures  appearing  at  everj^  step,  with  masses  half  simk  into  some  deep 
gulf,  and  the  remainder  raised  above,  seem  to  place  insurmountable  barriers  in  the  way.  Yet 
some  part  is  foimd  where  steps  may  be  cut  by  the  hatchet ;  and  the  party  pass  over  these 
bridges,  often  grasping  the  ice  with  one  hand,  while  the  other,  bearing  the  pole,  balances 
the  body,  hanging  over  some  abyss,  into  which  the  eye  penetrates,  and  searches  in  vain 
for  the  extremity. 

A  Idrge  mass  of  ice  now  opposes  progress ;  but  it  is  passed  by  climbing  up  its  glassy 
sides.  It  forms  a  bridge  over  a  fissure  of  great  width.  "  Soon  after,"  says  Auldjo,  "  we 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  another  onrasse,  over  which  we  could  see  but  one  bridge,  that  not 
of  ice,  but  of  snow  only,  and  so  thin  that  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  trust  to  it.  A  plan 
was  resorted  to  which  enabled  us  to  pass  over  in  safety ;  our  batons  were  placed  on  it, 
and  in  so  doing,  the  centre  gave  way  and  fell  into  the  guK;  however,  enough  remained 
on  each  side  to  form  supports  for  the  ends  of  these  poles,  and  nine  of  them  made  a  narrow 
bridge,  requiring  great  precaution  and  steadiness  to  traverse.  Other  crevasses  were 
passed  over,  on  bridges  of  snow,  too  weak  to  allow  of  walking  on,  or  too  extended  to 
admit  this  application  of  the  poles.  A  strong  guide  managed  to  creep  over,  and  a  rope 
being  ,tied  round  the  waist  of  a  second,  who  lay  on  his  back,  he  was  in  that  position 
pulled  across  by  the  first.  In  this  manner  the  whole  party  were  drawn  singly  over  the 
crevas^i  The  snow  was  generally  soft,  so  that  the  head  and  shoulders  were  covered  with 
it.  The  passage  of  these  bridges,  though  difficult  and  dangerous,  excited  the  merriment 
of  the  party,  and  a  loud  laugh  accompanied  each  man  as  he  Was  jerked  over  the  gulf 
j'awning  beneath  him." 

Again  the  glacier  presented  io  the  eye  its  beautiM  and  varied  scenes,  every  moment 
yielding  some  new  combination  of  icy  grandeur.  The  erevasses,  numeix)us  and  deep, 
broken  and  full  of  hollows  or  caves,  surpassed  all  previous  conception.  Some  of  these 
grottoes  were  accessible;  others,  of  which  the  entrance  was  blocked  up  by  pillars 
studded  with  ornaments  of  ice  or  snow,  could  only  be  examined  externally.  One  •of 
these  the  party  entered,  and  it  is  described  as  "  so  beauteous  in  construction  and 
embellishments,  that  fancy  might  picture  it  to  be  the  abode  of  the  spirit  of  the 
mountains."  It  was  large,  its  roof  supported  by  thick  icicles  of  blue  or  white,  varying 
into  a  thousand  difierent  shades.  On  the  floor  were  vast  clxmips  of  ice,  resembling 
crystal  flowers,  formed  by  the  freezing  of  the  drops  of  water  which  were  perpetually 
falling.  In  the  centre  was  a  pool  of  water,  whose  refreshing  coolness  and  exquisite 
clearness  almost  excited  thirst,  stood  in  its  blue  basin;  and  at  the  further  end  fell  a 
cascade,  into  a  sort  of  spiral  well  formed  by  it,  and  in  its  passage  through  it,  produced  a 
sound  much  like  that  of  water  boUing  in  some  confined  vessel.  Such  is  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  these  caves,  which  are  niunerous.  They  are  formed  by  the  water  falling  and  ex- 
cavating a  passage  for  itself;  the  i^  melts  away  on  all  sides,  and  thus  these  caves  appear. 
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An  incident  now  ocCutb  to  this  party  which  must  be  mentioned.  Proceeding  up  an 
acclivity  forming  a  narrow  neck  of  ice,  a  wall  appears  at  its  termination ;  on  either  side 
yawns  a  wide  and  deep  crevasscy  and  there  seems  to  be  no  advancing  without  climbing 
this  perpendicular  mass  of  twenty  feet  in  height ;  while  the  neck  itself  on  which  the 
feet  are  placed,  overiiangs  a  gulf  formed  by  chasms  and  crevasses,  the  very  sight  of  which 
IB  appalling ;  and  the  wall  meets  the  neck  with  an  angle  formed  by  these  two  orefOMes, 
which  continued  on  each  side  of  it,  the  angle  coming  to  a  most  acute  and  delicate  point. 
What,  then,  is  now  practicable  P  Is  not  here  an  absolutely  insuperable  obstacle  P  And 
ought  there  not  to  be  an  instant  retreat,  the  situation  occupied  being  extremely  perilous? 

So,  indeed,  it  would  seem ;  but  see !  one  of  the  guides  advances ;  he  begins  to  cut 
steps  on  the  angle  with  his  hatchet;  after  great  labour  and  considerable  danger  he 
reaches  the  top ;  and  is  immediately  followed  by  another  guide.  Now  the  knapsacb 
are  drawn  up,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  party,  while  one  of  them  partly  drawn  up  and 
partly  clambering,  stops  for  an  instant,  and  looks  down  into  the  abyss  beneath  ;  as  he 
gazes,  the  blood  curdles  in  his  veins,  for  never  did  he  behold  a  gulf  so  terrible. 

At  length,  all  have  reached  the  top ;  and,  on  looking  round,  it  is  discovered  that  these 
large  crevasses  extend  on  each  side  to  a  very  great  distance,  the  plane  of  the  wall  sloping 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  crevasse,  with  an  inclination  that  renders  walking  upon  it 
extremely  dangerous.  Some  propose  to  make  a  circuit  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
crevasse,  but  the  decision  of  others  is  "  onwards,"  and  this  is  followed.  Walking  with 
the  greatest  caution,  in  steps  cut  out  with  the  hatchet,  they  now  move  on  very  slowly ; 
the  ice  is  slippery,  nor  can  the  thought  be  repressed  that  a  false  step  may  endanger  more 
than  one  human  life  ! 

The  wall  widens,  but  the  slope  becomes  more  inclined.  One  of  the  party  takes  hk 
steps  with  the  greatest  care,  but  he  cannot  prevent  himself  from  slipping  ;  as  the  space 
becomes  wider,  he  becomes  less  cautious,  and  while  looking  over  the  edge  into  the  upp^ 
crevasse,  his  feet  slide  from  under  him ;  he  comes  down  on  his  face,  and  glides  rapidly 
towards  the  lower  one.  He  cries  out ;  but  the  guides  whp  hold  the  ropes  attached  to 
him  do  not  stop  him,  though  they  stand  firm ;  he  even  gets  to  the  extent  of  the  rope, 
bis  feet  hanging  over  the  lower  fissure;  nOw,  as  he  hangs  over  the  abyss  and  is  in 
momentary  expectation  of  falling  into  it,  they  tell  him  to  be  cool,  and  not  be  afraid ;  for 
some  moments  they  make  no  attempt  to  pull  him  up,  but  then  desiring  him  to  raise 
himself,  they  draw  in  the  rope  until  he  is  close  to  them  and  in  safety. 

Strange  as,  at  first  sight,  such  a  procedure  may  seem,  the  reason  for  it  will  be  obvious 
on  a  little  reflection.  Bad  and  uncertain  as  was  their  own  footing,  had  they  attempted 
to  check  him  at  his  fijrst  gliding  they  might  have  lost  their  own  balance,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  would  have  been  inevitable ;  but  by  fixing  themselves  firmly  in  the  cut 
step,  and  securing  themselves  with  their  batons,  they  were  enabled  to  support  him  with 
certainty,  when  the  rope  had  gone  its  length.  Another  point  was  gained  in  allowing 
him  time  partially  to  recover  from  his  alarm,  and  thus  to  assist  them  in  eiEfecting  his 
deliverance. 

It  is  not  pleasant,  especially  in  the  midst  of  a  wearisome  journey,  to  overshoot  one's 
mark,  and  to  go  beyond  the  point  we  are  anxious  to  reach ;  yet  this  occurred  to  Mr. 
Auldjo  and  his  party.  They  were  anxious  to  reach  the  Grands  Mulcts,  but  now  found 
they  had  passed  them  some  distance ;  the  only  consolation  was,  that  to  gain  them  there 
seemed  but  little  difficulty.  Marching  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  crevasse  they  had 
succeeded  in  passing,  they  approached  the  rock.  But  another  fissure  was  in  their  way. 
The  leading  guide  plunged  his  baton  into  the  bridge  of  snow  over  it ;  he  then  proceeded 
one  step,  and  plunged  again  for  the  second,  but  his  pole  slipped  from  his  hands,  and  fell 
through  the  snow  into  the  gulf  beneath  ;  and  he  had  only  time  to  spring  back  on  the  ice, 
when  the  whole  bridge,  which  he  was  attempting  to  pass,  fell  in.    The  pole  bounded  from 
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side  to  side  of  the  fifisure  for  a  few  eeconda,  and  was  then  lost.  The  poor  fellow  was 
much  distressed,  and  man j  plans  were  formed  for  its  recovery,  but  none  were  deemed 
practicable,  the  crevasse  was  too  deep.  They  left  the  spot,  and  soon  finding  another 
bridge,  crossed  it,  and  attained  the  rock. 

The  spot  usually  fixed  upon  for  what  is  called  ''  spending  the  night,''  is  Les  Grands 
Mulets — a  narrow  chain  of  dark  granite  rocks — rocks  which  are  11,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  or  less,  than  5,000  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  to  reach 
them  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sufficient  task  for  one  day.  There  is  difficulty  in  making 
the  ascent,  but  when  the  feet  once  gain  the  solid  and  comparatively  warm  surface  of  the 
rock,  the  sensation  is  quite  luxurious,  the  muscles  being  relieved  from  that  incessant 
tension  which  is  necessary  in  walking  upon  ice^  The  masses  of  rock  are  sometimes  loose, 
and  must  be  carefully  examined  before  the  weight  of  the  body  is  trusted  to  them,  as  the 
dislodgment  of  one  large  fragment  is  likely  to  sweep  away  the  whole  of  the  party  that 
may  be  following  below  in  the  line  of  ascent.  So  great  is  the  difficulty  in  climbing  this 
rock,  that  parties  have  been  more  than  an  hour  in  reaching  the  summit,  occasionally 
swinging  in  the  air,  suspended  by  ropes,  where  there  was  scarcely  footing  for  a  chamois. 

The  name  of  these  rocks  is  derived  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  their  aspect,  as  seen 
from  the  valley,  to  a  team  of  mules ;  but  all  images  fail  to  exhilnt  the  awful  contrast  of 
their  dark  isolated  range  of  pinnacles  with  the  dazzling  fields  of  ice  and  snow  above, 
around,  and  beneath  them.  The  resting-place  consists  of  an  uneven  ledge  in  one  of  the 
rocks,  about  twelve  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide.  It  is  a  few  yards  below  the  top  of  the 
rock,  which  rises  at  the  back  of  it,  forming  a  solid  natural  parapet  on  that  side ;  on  the 
other  three  sides  there  is  a  slight  protection  from  the  precipice,  in  a  little  wall  about  six 
inches  high,  formed  of  loose  stones  piled  one  on  the  odier.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
like  a  roof,  but  all  is  op^i  to  the  elements,  in  whatever  state  they  may  be,  unless,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  tent  be  set  up,  which  has  usually  been  done. 

The  view  now  unfolded  to  the  eye  is  of  no  ordinary  beauty  and  magnificence.  The 
panorama,  heightened  by  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
embraces  within  its  mighty  grasp,  mountains  than  which  none  are  more  sublime — 
masses  of  ice  and  snow  of  surpassing  grandeur — valleys  smiling  with  verdure,  lit  up, 
perhaps,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, — ^Leman,  all  placidity,  appearing  like  a  lake  of  molten 
silver-— and  the  blue  hiUs  of  Jura,  "far,  fitr  away."  Mont  Blanc,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  august  scene, — 

"  High  o'er  the  rest,  diBpla}*B  mipenor  state, 
In  ^and  pro€iiiiD£Dce  supremely  grfat..** 

Moving  roiind  from  left  to  right,  and^  almost  in  front  rises  the  huge  Dome  du 
Gofit^ — ^here  surveyed  in  its  full  grandeur — a  vast  cupola  of  stainless  snow  ;  to  its  right, 
the  Aiguille  du  Goilt^,  a  mass  of  rock  rising  out  of  a  belt  of  snow ;  to  the  left,  the  highest 
summit,  scarcely  here  looking  larger  than  frcmi  the  valley,  but  cast  further  back  in  a  more 
solemn  seclusion  from  its  subject  domes  and  spires !  All  beneath  these,  the  greatest 
summits  being  covered  with  unspotted  snow,  broken  only  by  a  few  reddish  rocks  on  the 
right  of  the  top;  ascending  on  every  side  from  the  basement  out  of  which  the  rock — ^the 
foot-place  of  the  spectator — arises,  and  thence  floating  downwards  till  lost  to  the  sight  in 
the  steepness  of  the  descent,  except  that  here  and  there,  at  the  rim  of  the  downward  view, 
a  rock  projects  out,  as  if  overhanging  the  imseen  abyss,  in  shape  like  the  tusk  of  some 
gigantic  animal.  The  lower  snow  is,  however,  marked  by  the  track  of  the  party— deeply 
imprinted  steps,  which  give  a  human  interest  to  the  waste.  Beyond,  far  below,  almost 
as  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  the  broadest  part  of  the  YaUey  of  Chamouni  gleams  with  its 
bits  of  yellow  fields>  and  white  baby-houses»  above  whii^h  the  top  of  the  Br^vent  stands 
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out  in  blackness ;  and  beyond  that,  the  far  mightier  rock  of  the  Aiguille  Varens,  cronched 
like  a  lion  in  the  deep  blue  sky.  To  the  left,  the  huge  round  top  of  the  Buet  walled  in  the 
prospect ;  which,  though  thus  mighty  in  objects,  is  from  some  points  yet  limited  in  extent, 
culmitting  no  distance  except  a  gleam  of  blue  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  a  faint 
oudme  of  hills — ^the  line  of  the  Jura  beyond  it— which  also  may,  perhaps,  be  liraced  to 
ihe  left  of  the  Brivent  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon.  And  now,  as  the  spectator 
crawls  round  the  buttress  which  towers  above  the  resting-place,  and  looks  down  into  the 
oth^  great  snow  valley  which  it  overlooks  and  divides  from  the  one  that  has  been 
crossed,  it  appears  not  so  vast,  but  still  more  fearful ;  bordered  by  heights  more  abrupt 
between  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  and  the  summit,  precipices  which  the  chamois  can  never 
DCuie* 

The  spectacle  presented  to  the  eye  of  Mr.  Albert  Smith  from  hence  was  truly  glorious ; 
and  he  has  thus  graphically  painted  it,  in  his  published  account*  of  the  ascent  he  made, 
August,  1851 : — 

"  The  sun  at  length  went  down  behind  the  Aiguille  du  Goftt4,  and  then,  for  two  hours, 
a  scene  of  such  wild  and  wondrous  beauty— of  such  inconceivable  and  imearthly  splen- 
donr-— burst  upon  me,  that,  spell-bound  and  almost  trembling  with  the  emotion  its 
magnificence  called  forth, — with  every  sense,  and  feeling,  and  thought,  absorbed  by  its 
brilKancy, — ^I  saw  far  more  than  the  realisation  of  the  most  gorgeous  visions  that  opium 
or  hoBheesh  could  evoke,  accomplished.  At  first,  everything  about  us — above,  around, 
below — ^the  sky,  the  mountain,  and  the  lower  peaks — appeared  one  uniform  creation  of 
burnished  gold,  so  brightly  dazzling,  that,  now  our  veils  were  removed,  the  eye  coidd 
scarcely  bear  the  splendour.  As  the  twilight  gradually  crept  over  the  lower  world,  the 
glow  became  stiU  more  vivid ;  and  presently,  as  the  blue  mists  rose  in  the  valleys,  the 
tops  of  the  higher  mountains  looked  like  islands  rising  from  a  filmy  ocean — an  archi- 
pelago of  gold.  By  degrees,  this  metallic  lustre  was  softened  into  tints — ^first  orange, 
and  then  bright  transparent  crimson — along  the  horizon,  rising  through  the  different 
hues  with  prismatic  regularity,  until,  immediately  above  us,  the  sky  was  a  deep  pure 
blue,  merging  towards  the  east  into  glowing  violet.  The  snow  took  its  colour  from  these 
changes,  and  every  portion  on  which  the  light  fell  was  soon  tinged  with  pale  carmine,  of 
a  shade  similar  to  that  which  snow  at  times  assimies,  from  some  perfectly  unexplained 
cause,  at  high  elevations, — such,  indeed,  as  I  had  seen,  in  early  summer,  upon  the  Purka 
and  Faulhom.  These  beautiM  hues  grew  brighter  as  the  twilight  below  increased  in 
depth ;  and  it  now  came  marching  up  the  valley  of  the  glaciers  until  it  reached  our 
resting-place.  Higher  and  higher  still  it  drove  the  lovely  glory  of  the  sunlight  before 
it,  until  at  last  the  vast  Dome  du  Gofit^  and  the  summit  itself  stood  out,  icelike  and 
grim,  in  the  cold  evening  air,  although  the  horizon  still  gleamed  with  a  belt  of  rosy 
light.*' 

The  first  operation  on  gaining  this  scene  of  anticipated  rest  is,  generally,  to  clear  out 
the  anow  that  has  lodged  there.  The  batons,  or  poles,  which  have  occasionally  aided  ,the 
party  in  crossing  the  ice,  are  now  inclined  against  the  rock,  sheets  are  thrown  over  them^ 
and  blankets  are  spread  on  the  rock.  A  fire  is  lighted,  the  knapsacks  are  unpacked,  the 
evening  meal  is  made,  and  then,  adding  threefold  to  their  clothing,  and  wrapping  up 
especially  the  feet,  the  party  crawl  into  their  cabin,  stow  themselves,  perhaps,  transversely 
on  the  ledge  in  a  half  sitting  posture,  with  their  feet  turned  towards  the  precipice,  a 
provision  bag  making  a  tolerable  pillow.     The  guides,  meanwhile,  lie  closely  aroimd. 

They  soon  sleep  soundly,  but  the  traveller  has  frequently  different  thoughts  and 
feelings,  as  on  that  lofty  rock  he  listens,  notwithstanding  his^fatigue,  greatly  increased  by 
the  tremendous  excitement  through  which  he  has  passed,  to  the  long  reverberated  sound 

•  Blackwood's  Magasrine,  January,  1862. 
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of  avalanches.  Interrogations  strangely  mingle  at  that  unprecedented  season  with  the 
reflections  that  arise.  *'  Some  of  that  falling  ice  covers,  perhaps,  the  track  we  made 
to-day.  Who  can  tell  what  other  masses  we  may  meet  with  to-morrow  P  This  journey 
may  prove  fatal  to  some — ^to  me!  If  I  escape  death,  some  serious  accident  may  befall  me. 
What  shall  I  do  if  any  of  the  guides  should  be  swept  away  irrecoverably  into  some 
chasm,  or  suddenly  disappear,  sinking  into  an  abyss  through  some  thin  and  deceitful 
crust  of  snow?  With  strangely  mingled  feelings,  their  friends  and  relations  parted 
with  them  yesterday,  but  how  will  they  meet  the  survivors  to-morrow,  should  such  a 
catastrophe  occur  P    And  then  I — ." 

Most  imposing  is  the  scene  from  this  eminence  on  a  brilliant  night.  Thus  Dr.  Barrj 
says : — **  Beneath  a  dark  an^  cloudless  vault,  the  snowy  mantle  of  the  mountain  shone 
resplendently  with  the  beams  of  a  full  Italian  moon.  The  guides  lay  buried  in  the  deepest 
sleep.  Thus,  in  the  midnight  hour,  at  the  he^ht  of  10,000  feet,  I  stood  alone;  my 
resting-place  a  pinnacle  of  rock  that  towered  darkly  above  the  frozen  wilderness,  fipom 
which  it  isolated  me.  Below  me,  the  yawning  rifts  and  uproarious  desolation  of  the 
glacier  presented  an  appalling  picture  of  danger,  scarcely  gone  by ;  around  and  above 
was  a  sea  of  fair  and  treacherous  snow,  whose  hidden  perils  yet  lay  before  us.  I  saw 
the  chain  of  Jura,  and  the  distant  top  of  many  an  unknown  alp, — an  earnest  of  the 
prospect  from  still  more  lofty  regions;  yet  among  them  Mont  Buet's  white  dome, a 
warning  monimient  of  Eschen's  fate,  forbade  the. attempt  to  go  up  higher.  The  Vale  of 
Chamouni  slept  at  the  mountain's  foot ;  and  now  and  then,  broken  by  the  deep  thunder 
of  an  avalanche,  the  profoundest  silence  reigned.  It  seemed  the  vastest,  wildest,  sternest 
of  nature's  prodigious  reposing ;  now  starting  as  in  a  fitful  dream,  then  sinking  again 
into  the  stillest  calm.  The  influence  upon  my  mind  of  that  poetic  *  vision  of  the  night/ 
I  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  communicate  to  others ;  and  yet  the  scene  itself  lives, 
a  picture  in  my  memory,  standing  alone — ^unalterable  by  time.  It  held  me  until  an  hour 
and  a  half  had  passed  away ;  when  a  recollection  of  the  coming  day's  fatigues  rendered 
it  proper  again  to  try,  at  least,  to  take  repose." 

Dr.  Clark  says,  when  on  the  Gh-ands  Mulcts,  "  during  the  night  I  rose,  left  our  rude 
tent,  and  reconnoitred  the  appearance  of  the  weather.  The  guides  were  all  sleeping, 
some  near  to  the  end  of  the  tent,  others  in  a  small  cavity  in  the  rocks  below.  The  dark 
sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  stars  sparkling  in  the  ebon  vault.  To  complete  the 
subKmity  of  the  scene,  the  bright  moon  was  shining  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
throwing  strong  masses  of  light  and  shade  over  the  wide  waste  of  snow.  This  scene  alone 
was  worth  a  pilgrimage  I  No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  solemnity 
and  awful  wildness  of  this  moonlight  picture !" 

But  three  hours  too  quickly  pass ;  the  giudes  are  awake ;  they  arouse  any  one  who 
has  sunk  into  a  fitful  dreamy  slumber ;  for  they  have  carefully  looked  out  on  the  state 
of  the  snow ;  were  it  too  soft  the  enterprise  must  even  now  be  given  up,  but  they  declare 
it  is  not,  and  after  a  hasty  meal,  the  adventurers  resume  their  course.  When  Mr.  Auldjo 
recommenced  his  ascent,  the  moon  was  shining  with  great  brilliancy ;  the  effect  of  its 
light  on  the  snow  and  glaciers,  which  were  visible  to  a  great  extent,  was  beautiful  and 
soft.  The  appearance  of  Mont  Blanc  was  particularly  grand  and  sublime,  the  deep 
colour  of  the  sky  behind  forming  a  strange  contrast  with  the  now  bright  snow.  The 
whole  scene  was  of  a  deeply  impressive  nature ;  to  enhance  which  the  a\^-ful  and 
unbroken  stillness  contributed  in  a  great  degree.  On  Dr.  Barry  resuming  his  course, 
Orion  shone  where  the  full  and  now  setting  moon  had  beamed  three  hours  before.  Sooo: 
the  mountain-top  became  a  pyramid  of  gold ;  a  delightful  token  that  the  rising  sun, 
between  which  and  the  tourist  the  mountain  intervened,  had  redeemed  the  pledge  given 
by  his  departing  rays. 

Mr.  Auldjo  and  his  party  directed  their  course  towards  the  Dome  du  Goute,  walking 
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obliquely  up  a  gently  inclined  hill,  when  they  arri>e(I  at  a  very  steep  mound  of  snow,  up 
whicli  they  proceeded,  in  a  zigzag  direction,  until  they  reached  the  top.  So  slippery  and 
hard  was  the  ice,  that  it  was  neccasary  to  cut  deep  steps  in  it ;  every  two  or  three  paces 
they,  therefore,  remained  stationary,  mitil  fresh  ones  in  advance  were  struck  out,  and  as 
they  had  already  suffered  much  ptiin  from  the  cold,  they  fomid  it,  in  consequence,  greatly 
aggravated.  This  pai-t  of  the  glacier  was  full  of  inmiense  fissures,  but  they  either  avoided 
them,  or  passed  along  the  broad  bank*  of  ice  between  which  they  lay. 

On  attaining  a  small  plain  of  snow,  they  woijld  soon  have  crossed  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  debris  of  avalanches  by  which' it  was  covered.  They  clambered  round 
many  very  large  masses,  passing  over  some  dangerous  fissures  on  bridges  formed  by 
pieces  of  ice  which  had  fallen  into  them, ''  in  some  instances  descending,  in  others 
climbing  up  many  steep  and  broken  precipices. 

One  of  these  was  of  a  vei-y  diflSoidt  and  pprplexing  nature.  The  side  of  the  mass  along 
which  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  was  peri^endicular.  By  clinging  to  the  ice  above  the 
head  with  the  hand  placed  in  a  hole  cut  for  the  purpose,  and  stretching  the  feet  from  one 
resting-place  to  another,  also  cut  with  the  hatchet,  they  contrived  to  pass;  but  the 
footing  was  very  slippery,  imeasy,  and  dangerous.  No  bottom  was  to  be  seen  to  the 
abyss  below,  and  **it  certainly  required,'*  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  "a  considerable  exertion  of 
nerve  and  detennination  to  enable  any  one  of  us  to  get'  over  such  a  spot.  So  perilous 
indeed  was  it,  that  liad  a  false  step  or  slip  been  made,  by  any  unlucky  individual,  it 
woidd  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  well  as  to  some  of  tlie  guides,  since  the  precai'ious 
hold  afforded  by  their  position  eoidd  scarcely  have  enabled  them  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
any  who  should  fall,  and  who  must,  therefore,  drag  with  him  into  the  abyss  those  to 
whom  he  had  boon  fastened  for  mutual  security.  The  batons  were  firat  handed  across  to 
tlie  first  guide  who  had  passed,  then  the  knapsacks,  and  we  followed.  Our  situation  was 
the  more  embarrassing  fi'om  our  uncertainty  of  the  strength  of  the  mass  of  ice.  We 
greatly  feared  that,  by  losing  its  equilibrium,  poised  as  it  was  in  the  crevasse,  and  by 
the  weight  of  one  or  two  persons  on  it,  it  might  roll  over,  consigning  to  destruction 
those  who  might  have  the  unhappy  lot  to  be  on  it  at  the  moment." 

They  now  passed  along  the  edge  of  a  fissure  for  some  distance,  seeking  for  a  bridge  to 
cross  it.  They  at  length  found  one,  crossed  it,  and  returning  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chasm,  were  able  to  distinguish  the  peril  they  had  escaped,  from  the  nature  of  the  part 
they  had  been  walking  on,  and  where  oven  now  some  of  the  giudes  stood.  It  was  a  shelf 
of  snow,  very  thin,  and  hanging  like  a  cornice  over  the  crevasse ; — ^thus  pi-esenting  one 
instance  of  the  countless  hidden  dangers  which  every  moment  threaten  the  life  of  the 
adventurer  on  the  treacherous  glaciers. 

Numerous  blocks  of  ice,  to  which  the  name  **  serac  "  is  given,  covered  the  plain. 
These  are  largo  fragments  of  frozen  snow,  almost  rectangular.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  rosomblanco  they  boar  to  a  comjmct  cheese  called  "  senw;,"  which  is  made  from 
skinmied  milk,  and  pressed  into  i^ectangular  cans.  They  now  ascended  a  second  steep 
aeclivity  of  hard  snow  to  the  second  or  little  plateau,  having  tlie  remains  of  avalanches 
on  it,  but  not  in  such  quantities  or  in  such  masses  as  on  the  fonner ;  they,  therefore 
pursued  it  without  much  trouble. 

llie  route  thus  taken,  over  inmiense  fields  of  snow,  sometimes  presents  scenes  of 
dazzling  magnificence.  There  are  broad  and  bridgeless  chasms,  whose  depths  the  eye, 
from  their  dizzy  edges,  vainly  seeks  to  ascertain  ;  towering  masses,  in  forms  that  from 
their  strangeness  seem  unreal ;  spires  of  brightness,  grottoes  ^nd  palaces  of  frost, — ^here 
recent,  and  oft  of  snowy  whiteness, — there  older,  hardened,  passing  into  crj'^stal  aznjie, 
sprinkled  with  frozen  dew,  festooned  with  silver  fringe ;  there,  inmost  caverns,  dark  and 
vast  stalactites  of  ice  in  lino  guanling  the  jwrtals.  These  fairj^  structures  successively 
dissolve  in  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  afternoon,  and,  haixlened  again  by  the  nightly 
frosts,  are  perix^tually  starting  into  new  objects  of  wonder. 
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Holding  one  another  by  tlie  hand,  the  truvoUew  approach  iho  very  edge,  and  look 
down  into  the  mysterious  darkness  of  some  of  these  caverns.  lu  some  parts,  they  see  the 
continuation  of  the  chasm  under  the  snow,  and  the  eye  penetrates  some  distance  into  the 
gloom  till  all  is  totally  dark.  Tho  arch  above  the  gulf  apj>oars  in  geneml  of  great  solidity, 
but  in  some  parts  near  the  edge  it  is  evidently  so  thin  that  the  weight  of  a  single  man 
would  inevitably  break  through  the  fragile  crust.  Such  is  tho  size  of  the  mouths  of  some 
of  these  caverns,  that  a  large  frigate  might  easily  be  docked  within  them.  The  smoking 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  though  from  its  stupendous  magnitude  certainly  grander,  is  yet  less 
appalling,  and  gives  a  far  less  vivid  impression  that  destruction  would  be  inevitable  were 
any  accident  now  to  occur.  While,  too,  these  caverns  are  awful,  they  are  beautiful ;  for 
along  the  sides  all  the  wonders  of  icy  crystallisation  are  most  magnificently  displayedi 
the  smoother  walls  are  in  some  parts  chequered  with  a  profusion  of  reticulated  hoar-frost, 
more  vaiiegated  than  tho  richest  damask,  and  more  delicate  than  gauze  ;  while,  in  some 
parts,  and  very  frequently  roimd  the  orifice  of  the  cavern,  hang  rows  of  large  tapering 
iciclefl,  clear  as  crystal. 

"  How  brilliant,"  the  lookors-on  are  disposed  to  exclaim,  "  would  these  diamond  caves 
be  by  torch-light !  "  In  some  cases  the  ice  assumes  the  form  of  the  mo;st  elegant  drapery, 
and  hangs  over  the  arch  in  festoons  of  a  transparent  beauty  not  to  be  imagined ;  in  othem, 
it  is  fringed,  and  resembles  the  light  and  airy  foiin  of  feathers,  without  being  attached 
apparently  to  tlie  solid  ice  ;  but  they  all  change  in  a  few  hours,  for  if  the  stm  has  much 
power,  so  fragile  and  tender  is  their  fabric,  that  they  disappear  and  perish,  but  soon  to 
assume  a  figmre  perhaps  still  more  elegant. 

"  My  attention,"  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  "  was  now  attracted  by  the  sun  rising,  his  rays 
falling- on  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Dome  du  Qo(it6,  clotliing  them  in  a  variety  of  brilliant 
colours  quickly  folloA\ing  one  another,  from  a  light  tint  of  crimson  to  rich  purple,  and 
then  to  bright  gold.  These  rapid  alternations  of  reflected  splendour,  on  a  surface  so  vast 
and  sublimely  picturesque,  presented  a  scene  of  dazzling  brilliancy  too  much  almost  for 
the  cyo  to  encounter,  and  such  as  no  powers  of  language  could  adequately  portray. 
From  the  second  or  little  plateau,  wo  ascended  a  long  steep  hill,  so  steep,  indeed,  that 
following  each  other  in  the  zig-zag  direction  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  climb,  my  head 
was  generally  on  a  line  with  the  knee  of  my  guide  just  before  me.  It  was  fatiguing,  and 
dreadfully  cold.     But  at  last  wo  attained  the  Plateau,  which  is  two  or  three  miles  across." 

The  Grand  Plateau  is,  in  fact,  a  valley  or  frozen  lake,  of  about  a  league  in  lengthy 
inclosed  on  three  sides  by  Mont  Blanc,  tho  Dome  du  Go&t^,  and  the  Aiguille  sans  Nom, 
from  each  of  which,  and  more  especially  from  Mont  Blanc,  a  perpetual  accumulation  of 
avs&Innches  pours  down,  and  adds  to  tho  icy  mass  which  fills  the  valley,  while  its  progress 
onwards  is  checked  by  tho  contracted  outlet  between  the  Aiguille  sans  Nom,  and  the 
Bdme  du  Qodte,  and  probably  by  a  rocky  side  or  barrier,  which  appears  to  extend  across 
the  valley  under  the  ice,  tuid  to  bo  the  foiuidation  pf  the  wall  or  precipice  of  ice  in  wliich 
the  Grand  Plateau  tenninates,  and  from  which  commence  on  the  one  side  the  Glacier 
doB  Bossons,  and  on  the  other  the  .steep  descent  which  forms  the  head  of  the  Glacier  de 
Taconuaz,  both  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  their  principal  source  in  the  Grand  Plateau. 
Tte  line  of  junction  between  the  Plateau  and  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  is  occupied  by  a 
precipice  of  ice ;  and  as  the  Glacier  becomes  previously  much  broken,  the  approach  to  the 
Grrand  Plateau  is  not  made  in  this  quarter.  The  line  of  junction  between  tho  Plateau 
and  the  steep  slope  which  forms  the  head  of  the  Glacier  do  Taconnaz,  is  occupied  by  a 
very  deep  crevasse ,  across  whieli  a  ptissnge  is  usually  found. 

And  now,  Mr.  Auldjo  wanders  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice  on  tho  Plateau  side,  and 
( beerves  that  the  depth  of  it  is  immense.  Tho  layers  of  ice  I'onning  the  glacier,  varying 
i  \  colour  from  a  deep  bluish  green  to  a  silvery  wliitenes»4,  witli  myriads  of  long  clear 
i  iclee  hanging  from  all  the  little  breaks  in  the  strata,  present  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
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beauty.  Ffom  this  point  he  has  a  view  immediately  under  the  bridge ;  the  manner  in 
which  it  hangs  suspended,  with  all  the  guides  sitting  on  it,  many  hundred  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  this  stupendous  chasm,  is  a  beautiAil  and  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
appalling  sight.  In  one  moment,  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  the  fall  of  the  bridge 
would  have  precipitated  them  into  the  chasm  betieath.  Yet  no  such  thought  entered 
the  minds  of  fiose  who  were  there  ;  they  were  sitting,  laughing  and  singing,  unconscious, 
or  regardless,  of  the  danger  that  was  so  unminent. 

Above  the  Grand  Plateau  are  the  Rochers  Roivges,  or  Red  Rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  the  route  to  the  summit,  prior  to  the  ascent  of  Messrs.  Fellowes  and  Hawes,  in  the 
year  1827.  On  that  occasion  those  gentlemen  discovered  a  new  route,  thus  themselves 
avoiding  the  dangers  for  which  the  old  route  under  the  Rochers  Rouges  had  acquired  a 
melancholy  notoriety,  and  enabling  future  travellers  to  do  so  likewise.  This  was  by  far 
the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  whole  ascent,  in  consequence  of  this  route  being  continually 
the  scene  of  avalanches,  lying  as  it  did  under  a  precipice  of  ice  and  snow  at  tiie  extremity 
of  the  Plateau.  Here  it  was  that  the  catastrophe  occurred  to  Pierre  Carriez,  Pierre 
Balmat,  and  Auguste  Tairraz,  as  already  narrated. 

The  task  of  Mr.  Auldjo  and  his  party  was  now  to  descend  to  a  ledge  projecting  from 
the  side  of  a  wide  cretxme,  and  [hanging  over  an  abyss ;  and  thence  to  ascend  a  cliff 
sloping  into  the  gulf,  and  exceedingly  steep.  It  was  a  wedge  of  ice  covered  with  frozen 
snow,  propped,  like  a  buttress,  against  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  the  glacier,  the  fiswe  of 
which  rose  a  few  feet  above  the  termination  of  the  slope.  Having  scaled  this  part  of  it, 
they  found  a  declivity  of  snow,  inclining  towards  the  precipice  at  an  angle  of  about  50^. 
Turning  to  the  left,  they  were  obliged  to  walk  along  the  edge  of  this  precipice  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  in  zig-zag  to  ascend  the  hill  until  they  came  to  a  plain.  It  was  a  very- 
difficult  thing  to  keep  a  footing  on  this  decli\4ty,  from  the  awkward  position  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  move  forward,  supporting  themselves  with  one  hand  buried  in  a  hole 
cut  in  the  snow ;  while  it  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  for  those  in  the  rear  to  follow  in 
the  steps  which  were  also  cut,  but  were  soon  worn  away  by  the  advance  of  the  party. 

But  now  congratulations  are  suddenly  succeeded  by  silence,  for  portentous  soimds  are 
heard ;  they  are  those  of  an  avalanche,  passing  exactly  in  the  line  of  ascent  which  the 
travellers  must  have  taken  had  not  the  new  track  been  discovered  of  late  years ;  and  still 
more,  it  has  fallen  at  the  very  moment  when  they  would  probably  have  been  in  the 
centre  of  it.  How  dreadful  the  catastrophe  they  have  thus  escaped !  Its  vast  body  would 
inevitably  have  carried  away  the  whole  party,  for  so  great  was  it,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
length  of  the  Grand  Plateau  appears  to  be  covered  with  huge  blocks  of  ice  and  mounds 
of  snow  which  had  formed  part  of  its  overwhelming  mass. 

Well  may  the  guides  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  the  danger  from  which 
they  have  escaped.  Clasping  their  hands,  they  oflTer  thanksgivings  to  God  for  their 
deliverance,  recalling  to  mind  their  companions  who  were  destroyed  by  just  such  another 
avalanche.  A  deep  impressive  silence  prevails  for  some  moments ;  the  contemplation  of 
this  terrific  danger,  and  the  escape  so  providentially  experienced,  seems  to  fill  every  mind. 
And  now  a  guide,  addressing  one  of  the  party  he  has  in  charge,  exclaims,  "  Had  we  been 
obliged  to  have  gone  with  you  by  the  old  route,  what  a  destiny  would  have  awaited  us  ! 
At  the  bottom  of  some  deep  crevasse,  we  might  now  have  been  corpses  mangled, 
and  buried  beneath  the  mass  of  snow.'*  But  what  does  that  married  guide  say  P  He 
declares  most  solemnly,  that  whatever  may  be  the  inducement  offered,  he  will  never  make 
the  ascent  again ! 

The  i>arty  now  crossed  a  plain  of  snow  which  rose  gently  from  the  Rochers  Rouges,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  the  only  crevasse  which  they  had  met  for  some  time,  but  it  was 
deep  and  wide.  One  bridge  was  tried,  but  it  gave  way ;  a  little  further  another  was 
found,  over  which  they  managed  to  pass  by  being  drawn  across  on  their  backs,  on  batons 
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placed  over  it.  Two  or  three  of  the  party  contrived  to  walk  across  another,  using  great 
care ;  but  when  they  had  proceeded  some  little  way  up  the  acclivity  before  them,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  shrill  scream,  and  on  turning,  beheld  Jean  Marie  Coutet  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  snow  covering  the  crevasse.  He  had  wandered  from  the  party,  and  coming 
to  this  fissure,  sought  and  found  the  place  where  the  guides  had  walked  across,  and 
attempted  to  follow  their  course  ;  but  not  taking  the  proper  care  to  choose  their  footsteps, 
he  had  got  about  eighteen  inches  on  one  side  of  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
in  the  centre  of  the  crevasse,  he  sank  up  to  his  shoulders,  saving  himself  from  inevitable 
destruction  by  stretching  out  his  arms,  when  his  baton  came  obliquely  on  the  bridge. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  providential  circumstance,  he  would  have  slipped  through,  and 
all  attempts  to  have  saved  or  raised  him  out  of  the  chasm,  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible.  As  it  was,  his  situation  was  truly  appalling,  but  the  aid  immediately  given 
was  successful,  when  terror  had  almost  deprived  him  of  aU  presence  of  mind. 

"  The  Dernier  Eochers,  or  the  highest  visible  rocks,"  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  "  are  merely  a 
small  cluster  of  granite  pinnacles,  projecting  about  twenty  feet  out  of  the  snowy  mantle 
which  envelopes  the  summit  and  clothes  the  sides  of  the  moimtain. 

**  On  reaching  these  rocks,  I  was  so  much  exhausted  that  I  wished  to  sleep  ;  but  the 
experienced  guides  would  not  permit  it,  though  all  appeared  to  be  sufiering,  more  or  less, 
under  similar  sensations.  From  these  Eochers  we  saw  that  there  were  many  people  on 
the  Brevent  watching  our  progress ;  among  them  we  recognised  some  female  forms,  a 
discovery  which  renewed  our  courage,  and  excited  us  to  still  greater  efforts  than  before. 

**  Turning  to  the  side  of  Italy,  a  spectacle  was  presented  of  great  magnificence,  from 
the  assemblage  of  the  vast  and  numberless  white  pyramids  which  appeared  on  the  left  of 
the  view, — ^Monte  Rosa,  in  its  siupassing  beauty,  being  the  most  distant ;  the  Col  du 
G^ant  and  its  aiguiUe  the  nearest ;  while  all  the  snow-clad  rocks  which  lie  on  each  side 
of  the  glacier  running  from  Mont  Blanc  down  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  again  up  to  the 
Jardin,  added  splendid  features  to  the  scene. 

"  Snow  piled  on  snow ;  each  mass  appears 
The  gathered  winter  of  a  thotifiand  years." 

On  the  south,  a  blue  space  showed  where  the  plain  of  Piedmont  lay ;  and  far  in  the 
background  of  this  rose  the  long  chain  of  the  Apennines  and  lofty  Alps,  forming  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  running  thence  towards-  the  right,  meeting  the  moimtains 
of  Savoy.  Gilded  as  they  were  by  the  sun,  and  canopied  by  a  sky  almost  black,  they 
made  up  a  picture  so  grand  and  awftd,  that  the  mind  could  not  behold  it  without  fear 
and  astonii^unent.  The  impression  of  so  mighty  a  prospect  cannot  be  conceived  or 
retained." 

But  the  route  is  once  more  resumed ;  and  the  travellers,  drawing  near  to  the  simmiit, 
experience  the  effect  on  the  frame  of  so  great  an  elevation.  Some  parts  become  very 
dry,  a  livid  colour  and  constriction  of  the  skin  begin  to  be  observed,  the  thirst  is  intense, 
and  can  scarcely  be  allayed,  even  by  continually  eating  sugar,  French  plums,  and  snow. 
In  a  narrow  valley,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  direct  rays, — ^the 
common  focus>  too,  of  rays  reflected  from  vast  surrounding  walls  of  snow, — ^the  heat  is 
oppressive,  and  the  face  becomes  scorched.  A  veil  is,  therefore,  put  on,  and  green 
spectacles  are  used,  which  are  indispensable  to  obviate  the  glare  from  the  sun. 

Greater  sufferings  still  follow ;  every  two  or  three  minutes  they  all  sink  down  on  the 
snow,  absolutely  breathless,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word.  In  so  rarified  an  atmo- 
sphere, they  cannot  hear  one  another  speak,  even  at  a  short  distance,  without  great  exer- 
tion, and  then  the  voice  soimds  thin  and  remote,  like  a  bell  in  the  half-exhausted  receiver 
on  the  plate  of  an  air  pimip.  *'  I  should  no  more  have  thought,''  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  ''  of 
calling  to  a  guide  fifty  yards  from  me,  than  a  man  on  Ben  Lomond  woidd  do  to  a  friend 
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on  the  opposite  sumrait  of  tlio  CVibler/'  One  of  the  guides  has  an  hirmorrlmge  from  an 
accidental  blow,  and  tlio  blo(Kl  apix^ars  of  an  unusually  dark  colour.  Tlic  lips  of  the 
party  are  quite  blue,  their  faces  extremely  contracted  and  pale,  and  the  eyes  very  muoh 
Hunk,  with  a  deep  dark  zone  beneath  the  lower  eyelidn.  Everj'  moment,  a  longing  look 
is  cast  towards  the  sununit,  and  then,  holding  their  heads  low,  they  press  onwards,  some 
with  overwhelming  headache  and  various  other  pains,  till  the  feeling  of  exhaustion 
becomes  irresistible,  and  they  sink  again  quite  flat  and  still  uix)n  the  snow. 

Such  were  the  circimistaiices  of  Mr.  Auldjo  and  his  party ;  but  the  recent  adventurers, 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Goodall,  were  better  prejMircd  for  the  crowning  achievement. 
Throwing  off  their  superfluous  clothing,  they  began  to  climb  the  Cote  in  a  straight  line 
oyer  its  centre,  on  an  angle  of  40^  at  the  least.  Tlie  C6te  was  mostly  snow,  and  they, 
at  last,  climbed  to  the  suniniit,  when,  at  that  crisis,  the  last  and  highest  dome  of 
tlie  mountain  appeared.  This  dome,  indeed,  looked  like  Mont  Blanc  itself,  but  its 
symmetrical  fonn — a  perfect  pjramid — seemed  about  as  liigli  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  old  giude,  Touniier,  went  first,  and  as  a  small  nxk  protruded  from  the  middle  of  the 
ascent,  the  adventurers  told  him  to  cut  tlie  steps.  The  inclination  was  steep,  but  here 
the  footing  was  of  the  firmest  and  clearest  ice.  Another  half  hour,  it  was  said,  would 
bring  them  to  the  summit.  Mr.  Browne  now  tightened  his  rope,  and  told  Toumier  he 
should  have  five  francs  to  let  liim  pull  himself  after  hini.  lie  did  so  for  a  few  minute, 
while  Toumier  hewed  the  steps  in  the  ice,  which  sometimes  came  out  in  one  block,  and 
went  rattling  down  the  dome  with  a  noise  like  a  loose  tile  from  the  top  of  a  house-roof. 
He  and  Touniier  went  some  distance  before  the  otlieiN,  wlien  Frasseraud,  seeing  the 
desperate  work  of  the  latter,  wanted  to  go  before  him,  and  take  his  turn  at  the  axo,  but 
Toumier  said,  doggedly,  "  C'est  impmHihle,^^  and  on  he  went.  At  length  the  travellers 
laid  down  in  the  ice,  declaring  they  would  sleep  i^n  muiute:4,  but  Toumier  woiJd  not 
listen  to  this.  lie  said,  ♦*  Three  minutes  more,  and  we  are  on  the  summit."  Mr.  Browne 
now  got  up,  and  pidled  up  Toumier  after  him  this  time,  as  he  was  glad  to  remember,  and 
now  the  summit  was  gained. 

**  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty,'*  says  Mr,  Albert  Smith,  '*  in  getting  my  wandering 
wits  into  order,  but  the  risk  called  for  the  strongest  mental  effort,  and  \N'ith  just  sense 
enough  to  see  that  our  success  in  scaling  this  a\\'ful  precipice  was  entii'ely  dependent  upon' 
*  pluck,'  I  got  ready  for  the  climb.  Tlie  Mur  do  la  Cote  is  some  hundred  iooi  high,  and 
is  an  all  but  perpendicular  iceberg.  At  one  point  you  can  reach  it  from  the  snow,  but 
immediately  after  you  begin  to  ascend  it  obliquely  there  is  nothing  below  but  a  chasm  in 
the  ice,  more  frightful  than  anything  yet  j)assed.  Of  course  every  footstep  had  to  be  cut 
with  the  adzes ;  and  my  blood  ran  cooler  still,  as  I  saw  the  fii'st  guides  creeping  like  flies 
upon  its  smooth  glistening  surface.  The  two  Tairraz  were  in  front  of  me,  with  the  fore 
part  of  the  rope,  and  Francois  Cachat,  I  think,  behind.  For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  we 
kept  on  slowly  mounting  this  iceberg,  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  last  ascent, — the 
eahtic,  as  it  is  called, — the  *  cap '  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  danger  was  now  over,  but  not  the 
labour,  for  this  dome  of  ice  was  difficult  to  mount.  The  axe  was  again  in  requisition, 
and  everybody  was  so  *  blown,'  in  common  parlance,  that  we  had  to  stop  every  three  or 
four  minutes.  My  yoimg  companions  kept  bravely  on,  like  fine  fellows  as  they  were, 
getting  ahead  even  of  some  of  the  guides ;  but  I  was  perfectly  done  up.  Honest  Tairraz 
had  no  sinecure  to  pull  me  after  him,  for  I  was  stumbling  about  as  though  completely 
intoxicated.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  planted  my  feet  anywhere  but  in  the 
right  place.  I  know  I  was  exceedingly  cross.  I  have  even  a  recollection  of  having  scolded 
my  *  team'  because  they  did  not  go  quicker ;  and  I  was  excessively  indignant  when  one 
of  them  dared  to  call  my  attention  to  Monte  Eosa.  At  last  one  or  two  wejit  in  front, 
and  thus  somewhat  quickened  our  progress.  Gradually  our  sj>eed  increased,  until  I  was 
scrambling  almost  on  my  hands  and  knees ;  and  then,  as  T  foimd  myself  on  a  level,  it 
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suddenly  stopped.  I  looked  round,  and  saw  there  was  notliing  liiglier.  The  batons  were 
stuck  in  the  snow,  and  the  guides  were  grouped  about,  some  lying  down,  and  others 
standing  in  little  parties.     I  was  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  !*'* 

To  return,  however,  for  a  moment,  to  Mr.  Auldjo  and  his  companions,  who  had  sunk 
on  the  snow ;  once  more  they  raise  themselves,  but  it  is  with  the  extremest  effort  that 
a  sense  of  intense  drowsiness  is  struggled  with  ;  sleep,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  appears 
supremely  desirable,  and  even  absolutely  necessarj'',  yet  were  it  to  be  taken,  death  would 
be  inevitable.  Although  the  sun  is  shining,  several  of  the  party  feel  extremely  cold  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  cutting  blast ;  and  the  other  side  of  the  body  being  Warm,  it  increases 
the  shivering  previously  experienced  to  such  a  degree,  as  almost  to  deprive  them  of  the 
use  of  their  limbs.  But  now  the  guides,  seeing  that  Mr.  Auldjo  is  particularly  affected, 
e^once  their  desire  to  render  hini  ever}^  possible  service,  while  they  endeavour  to  inspire 
him  with  the  same  firmness  and  resolution  of  which  they  themselves  give  so  strong  an 
example.  But  he  is  exhausted ;  the  scnsatitm  of  weakness  in  liis  legs  has  becolne 
excessive ;  he  is  nearly  choking  from  the  dryness  of  hh  throat  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  his  eyes  are  scorched  with  inflammation  from  the  reflection  of  the  suil,  which 
at  the  same  time  bums  and  blisters  his  face ;  he  had  exhanged  a  veil  for  a  leather  rnask^ 
with  green  eye-glasses,  but  even  this  has  become  so  oppressive  that  he  is  obliged  fo 
discard  it ;  he  desires  to  have  a  few  moments  rest,  and  sits  down ;  he  begs  that  he 
may  remain  where  he  is  until  the  rest  have  reached  the  summit ;  that  by  the 
time  they  returned  he  might  be  sufficiently  refreshed  to  conmiencc  the  descent;  he 
tells  them  he  has  seen  enough,  and  uses  every  argument  he  can  emjjloy  to  induce 
them  to  gi'ant  his  request.  Their  only  answer  is,  that  they  will  carry  him, 
exhausted  as  they  are,  to  the  summit,  rather  than  that  he  shoidd  not  reach  it ;  and  that 
if  they  can  not  carry  liim,  they  will  drag  him.  Unable  now  to  resist,  he  becomes 
passive,  and  two  of  the  least  exhausted  force  him  up  some  short  distance,  each  taking* 
an  arm.  Finding  that  this  eases  him,  he  goes  on  more  willingly,  when  one  of  them  devises 
a  plan  which  proves  of  most  essential  service.  Two  of  them  proceed  in  advance  about 
fourteen  paces,  and  fix  themselves  on  the  snow  ;  a  long  rope  is  fastened  roimd  his  chest 
and  the  other  end  to  them.  As  soon  as  they  are  seated,  he  begins  to  ascend,  t-aking 
very  long  strides,  doing  so  with  quickness,  and  pulling  the  rope  in ;  they  also,  while 
he  is  exerting  himself,  pull  him  to^Nards  them,  so  that  he  is  partly  drawn  up,  and  partly 
run  up,  using  a  zig-zag  direction.  He  is  less  fatigued  and  feels  the  effects  of  the  air 
less  by  this  {)roce8s,  than  by  the  slow  pace  at  which  he  has  hitherto  attempted  to  ascend. 

He  had  taken  very  little  notice  of  the  progress  he  was  thus  making,  when  he  found 
himself  on  the  simimit.  But  he  can  take  only  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  around  and 
beneath.  The  wind  blows  with  considerable  force.  The  sun  shines  brilliantly  on  every 
visible  peak  of  snow ;  hardly  any  mist  hangs  over  the  valleys ;  none  was  on  the  moim- 
tains ;  the  object  of  so  much  peril  and  toil  was  gained,  yet  the  result  could  hardly 
produce  enjojTnent  enough  to  gratify  him  for  a  few  moments.  The  mind  is  as  exhausted 
as  the  body,  and  he  turns  with  indifference  fro\n  the  view  he  had  encountered  so  much 
to  behold  ;  and  throwing  himself  on  the  snow  behind  a  small  mound  which  formed  the 
highest  point,  and  sheltered  him  from  the  wind,  in  a  few  moments  he  was  soimdly  buried 
in  sleep,  surromided  by  the  guides,  who  were  all  seeking  repose,  which  neither  the  heat 
of  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  nor  the  piercing  cold  of  the  snow,  coidd  prevent  or  disturb. 

HappQy,  Mr.  Auldjo  was  soon  sufficiently  well  to  obtain  a  reward  for  the  trials, 
sufferings,  and  dangers  through  which  he  had  passed.  The  shape  of  the  summit  has 
been  well  likened  to  the  "  dos  d'ane"  (ass's  back),  the  broadest  and  highest  parts  being 
toward   Chamoimi,  and  the  narrowcKt   inclining  a  little  to  the  east.     An  idea  of  the 
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summit  as  he  found  it,  lie  says,  miay  be  formed  by  cutting  a  pear  longitudinally  into 
halves,  and  placing  one  of  them  on  its  flat  side ;  but  consisting  as  it  does  of  snow,  drifted 
about  by  the  wind,  and  subject  to  increase  and  diminution  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
winter's  storms  and  the  influence  of  the  summer's  sun,  it  may  probably  present  some 
novelty  of  form  to  every  traveller  who  visits  it.  He  foimd  it  to  be  about  170  feet  in 
length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  fifty.  "  The  hard  snow  of  which  it  is  composed, 
bearing  a  resemblance,"  he  says,  *'  to  a  conglomerate  of  crystal  beads,  appeared  to  be 
of  the  depth  of  from  200  to  300  feet  upon  its  rocky  fomidation,  which  probably  consists 
of  a  cluster  of  pinnacles  similar  to  the  Demiers  Rochers,  some  points  being  visible, 
protruding  through  their  snowy  mantle  near  to  the  summit,  although  from  their  situation 
they  were  inaccessible," 

Various  has  been  the  experience  of  those  who  have  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  of  which  we 
may  give  two  or  three  examples. 

'^  All  I  could  see,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "  was  a  confused  heap  of  moimtains  in  the 
direction  of  the  Shreckhom  and  Jungfrau.  Mount  Rosa,  in  the  east,  wa3  particularly 
conspicuous  ;  and  some  part  of  Piedmont  was  visible  at  intervals.  On  the  opposite  side 
everything  was  totally  obscured.  As  the  inducements  to  remain  on  the  summit  were  not 
very  great,  we  commenced  our  descent,  after  having  been  there  about  ten  minutes.  My 
spectacles  had  become  so  dim  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  them  ofi*  in  order  to  see  where  to 
place  my  feet ;  and  my  veil  being  rendered  unserviceable  by  the  wind,  I  was  obliged  to 
dispense  with  that  also.  Thus  I  had  tb  bear  the  unmitigated  violence  of  snow  and  mist, 
driving  for  some  time  directly  in  my  face." 

Dr.  Clarke  affirms  that  the  character  of  the  scenery  is  not  expressed  by  the  word  beautifuL 
"  But  if  the  claim  to  beauty  be  given  up,  what  remains  P  Sublimity,  fearful  sublimity. 
How  can  a  landscape  fail,  to  be  magnificent  that  embraces  in  one  mighty  sweep  the 
richest  and  the  grandest  portions  of  European  scenery ;  the  plains  of  Italy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps  on  the  other  ?  It  is  not  very  easy  to  name  a 
prospect  with  which  the  view  fixjm  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  admits  of  comparison. 
With  the  soft  and  lovely  views  from  the  hill  of  NeuchaLtel,  or  the  enchanting  promenade 
of  Berne,  it  has  few  common  features : — as  easily  might  we  compare  the  fearful  fall  of 
Handeck  with  the  beautiful  Giessbach  ;  or  the  Syren's  grotto  at  Tivoli  with  the 
charming  Cascatelle.  It  approaches,  however,  rather  more  to  the  scene  from  the 
Righiculm,  and  still  more  to  that  from  the  summit  of  the  Buet,  perhaps  almost 
imequalled  in  magnificence  by  the  last,  wherein  the  chain  of  the  Mont  Blanc  itself  forms 
the  most  striking  portion  of  the  splendid  panorama." 

Mr.  Auldjo  says,  "  My  eye  wandered  over  this  glorious  panorama,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  stamp  it  on  my  brain — a  task  to  attempt  the  execution  of  which  is  almost  a  folly,  and 
far  beyond  my  power  of  memory  or  description ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
various  objects  within  the  range  of  view. 

Far  more  ample,  however,  is  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Barry,  to  whom  a  reference 
has  been  repeatedly  made,  and  this  will,  probably,  be  the  most  gratifying  to  the  reader. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  uttet  inability  to  describe  that  of  which  no  words  can 
fitly  teU.  For  standing  as  I  did  on  that  mysterious  '  pyramid  of  frozen  light,'  that 
Goethe  saw,  and  which  he  well  nigh  deemed  some  heavenly  Pharos,  shining  with  the 
stars,  where  should  I  begin  to  represent  a  panorama  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  an 
eagle- vision  P — ^how  delineate  a  great  half-moon,  the  Alps,  reaching  from  Hungary  to 
Southern  France ;  spanning  at  once  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  Seas  ?  If  on 
the  Col  de  Balme  I  had  no  eye  for  details,  how  much  more  were  they  not  inappreciable 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle  having  for  its  radius  more  than  200  miles  !  Is  it  surprising, 
that  in  such  a  picture  I  was  overwhelmed  and  lost  ? 

"  Mine  was  a  curious  state,  just  as  the  apex  of  the  mountain  was  attained.  Now,  utterly 
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exbauBtedi  gasping,  fainting,  caring  nothing  for  the  spot  on  which  I  Btood,  sinking  upon 
the  snow.  A  few  moments  of  repose,  with  normal  breathing,  and  all  the  exhaustion, 
faintness,  and  indifference  gone.  Then  scarcely  crediting,  but  at  length  assured,  that  the 
mountain-top  was  really  gained,  receiving  back  my  lost  enthusiasm,  and  tiuniug  with  a 
thrill  of  exultation  never  felt  boforo  towards  the  unutterable  greatness  of  Jthe  scene. 

"  The  actual  range  of  sight,  though  limited  by  Alps  in  various  directions,  comprehends 
nearly  all  Sardinia,  the  western  half  of  Switzerland,  one-third  of  Lombardy,  and  an 
eighth  of  France.  This  immense  extension,  because  of  Alps  that  bound  it  on  the  north- 
east, and  south-west,  is  really  of  an  oval  form  ;  its  longitudinal  diameter  reaching  from 
Mont  Morran,  in  France,  north-west,  to  the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  south-east. 

"  I  must  not  attempt  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  striking  objects. 
And  first,  of 

"  M0tINTAl\5. 

'*  NoRTTiwARDS. — ^In  the  foreground,  and  below  mo,  were  the  Bre  vent  and  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges  ;  then,  beyond,  the  white  dome  of  Buet,  with  other  mountains  of  Savoy. 

"  North-east. — The  Diablerets  ;  further  off,  the  Gemmi's  bifid  top ;  and  then,  in  line, 
the  other  splendid  snowy  peaks  of  Beme ;  of  which  the  Eiger,  Jungfrau,  and  the  highest 
of  them  all,  the  pointed  Finister-aar-horn  (the  horn  of  the  dark  eagle),  were  jierhaps  the 
most  distinct :  those  Bernese  Alps,  which,  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  near  Faulhom, 
had  seemed  so  vast,  now  forming  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  mighty  whole. 

"Southwards. — Nearest,  the  Graian  Alps,  including  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  Mont 
Ifl^ran,  Mont  Cenis  ;  and  separating  Savoy  and  the  Tarenlaiso,  west,  from  Piedmont  and 
Aosta,  east.  Then,  south  and  south-west,  the  clustered  Cottian  Alps,  Mont  Viso,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  river  Po,  at  their  most  southern  end.  Here  then  began  the  Maritime 
Alps,  which,  extending  still  southwards,  afterwards  divide,  sending  one  branch  south- 
west, into  Provence,  another  south-east,  terminating  with  tlie  Col  de  Tende. 

"  South-east.— The  Apennines,  in  beautiful  distinctness,  though  distant  nearly  150 
miles. 

**  East. — ^Not  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  for  that  mountain  is  not  seen,  but  just  beyond  it, 
Mont  Velan ;  further  off,  the  Motterhom ;  and,  distant  about  fifty  miles,  a  seven-jwinted, 
crown-like  mountain,  with  most  enormous  glaciers.  It  was  Monte  liosa,  seated  majesti- 
cally at  the  east  extremity  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  the  Alpes  Summw, — of  which  Mont 
Blanc  occupies  the  western  end.  The  former  mountain  takes  its  name,  Welden  thinks, 
from  the  rose-tint  given  peculiarly  to  it,  from  its  situation,  by  the  rising  sun. 

"  North  of  East. — The  Furca,  and  the  St.  Gothard, 

"  Weot. — Close  below  me,  the  Col  de  Bonhomme  ;  and 

"  NoRTH-T\T5«T. — The  whole  chain  of  Jura,  from  end  to  end,  reaching  from  Lyons  to 
Basle. 

"plains  and  vaixeys. 

"  North. — ^At  my  feet,  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,  with  the  Prior5%  the  latter  distant  two 
leagues  and  a  half,  in  a  straight  line ;  the  valley  winding  north-westward,  towardB 
Servoz  and  Sallenche.  Much  further  off,  between  the  Chain  of  Jura  and  the  Bemeee 
Alps,  the  great  vale  of  Switzerland. 

"  South-east. — ^At  the  moimtain's  foot,  Aosta  ;  much  further  off,  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont, bounded  by  the  Apennines  ;  and  beyond  the  latter,  part  of  the  coast  of  Genoa. 

"  Further  E.\stward. — Ijombardy ;  bf^rond  which  the  eye  was  lost  in  a  vast  bhie 
space,  that  continues  level  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

"  North-r\st. — Part  of  the  vallej*  of  tlic  Rhone,  walled  by  the  Helvetian  Alps. 

**  West. — The  plains  of  France. 
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"  North. — ^The  silver  Arve,  winding  tlirough  the  Vale  of  Chamouui ;  then  wending 
towards  Geneva,  whore  it  pours  itaelf  into  the  Bhone. 

"  NoHTH-WEST. — ^Part  of  Lake  Leman,  lilce  a  orescentic  pond,  so  small,  and  seeming  not 
far  off,  though  distant  fifty  miles.    Its  eastern  end  half  hidden  by  the  mountains  of  Savoy. 

"  NoBTH. — And  further  off,  the  lake  of  Neuch&tel. 

'*  In  the  south-east,  the  windings  of  the  Po  and  other  streams;  but  not  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,— that  is  hidden,  Welden  says,  by  the  heights  of  Cogne  and  Saone. 

"  These  are  a  small  part  only  of  the  chief  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  and  waters.  How 
vast  the  sea  of  Alps  1  the  names  of  whose  waves  I  did  not  try  to  learn ;  with  vales  and 
rivers  winding  through  them,  seeming  mere  dells  and  brooks,  plains  and  lakes,  that 
looked  like  fields  and  ponds.  The  human  eye,  however,  cannot  appreciate  the  distant 
objects,  and  the  nearer  ones,  unless  lofty,  can  be  but  indLgtiuctly  traced,  in  such  a  field  of 
view.  I  saw,  however,  clearly,  one  range  of  moimtains,  more  distant  than  any  of  those 
named ;  these  were  the  heights  of  Tuscany,  between  which  and  my  station  there 
intervened  about  two  hundred  miles.  And  all  of  this  vast  panorama  was  seen  beneath  a 
sky  of  ebony,  in  which  there  was  not  a  visible  cloud. 

"  But  not  extent  alone  ;  the  kind  of  scenery  was  wonderful ;  and  there  was  no  part  of 
it  that  held  the  eye  so  much  as  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  itself.  Seven  miles  in  breadth, 
and  five  and  twenty  long,  a  host  of  stem  and  rifted  rocks,  the  dark  Aiguilles,  projecting 
through  seas  of  snow,  and  the  bright  whiteness  of  'most  resplendent  glaciers;'  their 
inaccessible  and  needle  tops,  to  which  we  had,  with  dizziness,  looked  up,  now,  surmounted 
far  beneath  our  feet.  We  stood  upon  that  placid  pyramid,  seen  from  the  Col  de  Balme, 
enthroned  and  dominant  among  his  vassal  peaks,  and  years  which  no  man  can  number 
holding  his  icy,  silent,  solitary  reign. 

"  The  eye  took  in  at  once  the  chill  abodes  of  imrelenting  frost,  and  Italy's  fair  land, 
*  where  citrons  bloom ; '  it  turned  from  the  frozen  summits  of  the  highest  Alps,  down  to 
the  velvet  verdure  of  the  vales. 

"  Far  in  the  north,  there  rose  the  mountains  of  the  patriot  Wilhelm  TeU.  South, 
hidden  by  the  Apennines,  and  distant  fifty  leagues,  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  of  whom 
(Jenoa  may  well  be  proud.  In  this  direction  lay  Turin,  stormed  by  the  Carthaginian 
Hannibal ;  in  that  Chamberi,  through  which  place  Csosar  led  his  mailed  legions,  when 
first  marching  into  Ghtid.  Here  Voltaire  had  conceived  and  penned  his  dreadful  blas- 
phemies ;  here  a  Kousseau,  and  there  a  Gibbon,  wrote,  and,  after  having  written  the 
last  sentence  of  his  history,  looked  at  the  simimit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Here  was  the  Col  du 
G^ant,  where  the  illustrious  Saussure  had  sojourned  fourteen  days :  I  stood  upon  the 
spot  he  mainly  had  been  the  means  of  man  attaining." 

But  now  comes  another  imk  :  it  is  that  of  the  descent ;  but  this  is  effected  in  much 
less  time  than  was  required  to  gain  the  summit.  The  guides  are  prepared  to  take  one 
way,  which,  however,  is  said  to  require  the  most  consummato  skill.  They  place  the  feet 
together,  stand  on  the  heel,  and  incline  the  body  backwards,  throwing  its  weight  on  the 
baton,  which  they  hold  under  the  left  arm  with  the  pointed  end  in  the  snow,  at  a  little 
distance  behind,  thus  making  a  triangle,  of  which  the  body  and  baton  form  two  equal 
sides.  Keeping  this  position  during  the  descent  of  a  long  hill,  they  slide  down  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

The  genend  mode,  when  practicable,  in  descending  declivities  of  snow,  is  that  of 
glMaeKng,  or  sliding.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Auldjo : — "  The  first  of  the  guides 
finding  the  way  clear  and  safe,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  and,  in  an  instant, 
slid  on  to  the  level  below.  I  was  desired  to  sit  behind  Devouassou,  as  close  as  possible  to 
him,  and  to  put  my  legs  round  his  body,  ray  feet  over  his  thighs,  and  my  hands  over  his 
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slioiilders^  Thus  placed,  I  kept  fast  hold  of  him,  and  away  both  glided  with  immense 
velocity ;  he  making  use  of  his  baton,  as  a  kind  of  rudder,  to  guide  our  course,  and  with 
his  feet  ready  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  our  progress,  by  plunging  them  into  the  snow. 
This  is  a  sort  of  a  Russian  mountain-sport  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  on  occasions  like  the 
present  is  equally  recommended  for  celerity  and  convenience.  It  often  enabled  us  to 
shorten  our  route,  by  altering  it  for  the  opportunity  of  thus  sliding  down  any  declivity 
which  we  met  with,  passing  in  one  moment  over  tracks  which  it  had  taken  us  an  hour 
to  climb.  It  excites  merriment  from  the  tumblings  and  rollings  which  occasionally  oocur. 
Those  who  are  sliding  down  less  rapidly  are  often  overtaken  by  those  whose  velocity  is 
greater,  and  both  are  generally  upset,  and  roll  down  together  for  some  distance  before 
they  can  get  right  again.  When  crevasses  are  near  the  sides,  or  terminate  the  descent, 
it  is  dangerous,  and  no  jokes  are  practised.  The  guide  is  very  skilful  in  this  manner  of 
gUding  down  places  nearly  perpendicular.  He  can,  in  most  cases,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
baton,  turn  himself  from  any  dangerous  part,  should  he  meet  witix  one  either  running 
parallel  with,  or  intercepting,  his  course,  and  can  easily  stop  himself  in  time,  if  it  should 
be  before  him.  His  dexterity  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  amazing  velocity  of  the 
descent." 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  such  descents  cannot  be  effected  without  much  inconvemence 
and  dreadful  risks.  If  the  snow  be  tolerably  soft,  the  lower  garments  become  completely 
saturated ;  and  if  the  slope,  warmed  by  the  sun  when  it  was  passed,  has  become  again 
frozen,  the  surface  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  Such  was  its  state  on  the  descent  of 
Captain  Sherwell  and  his  party.  "  We,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  began  to  walk  with  a  very 
careftd  and  deliberate  step,  placing  our  feet  in  the  track  we  had  made  in  the  morning. 
We  slowly  crawled  downwards  for  some  time,  using  every  precaution  not  to  slip ;  for 
though  we  were  attached  to  each  other  by  ropes,  still  the  fSedl  of  one  might  endanger 
others ;  and  to  the  base  of  the  Mont^  was  about  twice  as  high  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  I  had  not  descended  more  than  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  before 
I  fell,  and  instantly  the  snow  began  to  roll  with  me,  nor  could  I  stop  mjnself  till  the  ropes 
were  extended  to  their  ftdl  length.     Coutet  cried  out. 

**  It  required  some  little  self-command  to  obey  his  orders ;  but  I  remained  perfectly 
quiet,  though  not  very  composed,  imtil  he*  gave  me  directions  to  endeavour  to  press  my 
heels  into  the  snow,  and  thus  raise  myself  a  little,  while  the  two  guides  who  held  the 
ropes  should  by  degrees  pull  me  up  to  the  path  from  whence  I  had  fallen.  In  trying  to 
press  my  feet  into  the  snow,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  ice,  and  slipped,  so  that  my 
efforts  were  quite  useless.  However,  by  the  utmost  exertion  in  my  power,  and  by  the 
force  of  the  guides,  I  was  pulled  up,  but  required  some  little  time  to  recover  my  senses ; 
for  swinging  almost  in  the  air,  and  immediately  over  so  great  a  depth,  with  some  doubt  of 
the  result  of  the  manoeuvre,  I  was,  for  the  moment,  a  little  nervous." 

Much  suffering  was  experienced  by  Mr.  Auldjo  in  his  descent.  He  says : — **  The 
crossing  the  Plateau  to  our  breakfast  station  (the  spot  at  which  the  party  had  taken  that 
meal  in  tho,  morning),  was  performed  with  distressing  fatigue,  frt>m  the  softness  of  the 
snow,  in  which  we  sank  to  our  knees  at  every  step.  The  oppression  of  heat  from  the 
sun,  burning  intensely  over  us,  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  causing  me  every  moment  to 
gasp  for  breath,  produced  such  a  degree  of  faintness,  that  I  was  obliged  to  throw  myself 
repeatedly  on  the  snow.  Water  was  brought  to  me,  and  my  temples  rubbed  with  snow ;  and 
when  a  little  recovered,  I  proceeded  a  short  distance  forward,  but  again  felt  the  necessity 
of  resting ;  then  the  blood  boiling  in  a  state  of  fever,  my  face  scorched  by  the  reflection 
from  the  snow  (for  I  could  at  this  time  wear  neither  mask  nor  veil),  continued  to  render 
my  state  most  painftd  and  distressing.  I  got  to  the  bridge  of  snow  on  which  we  had 
breakfasted,  and  where  the  atmosphere,  although  colder  than  at  any  part  of  the  Plateau, 
still  was  at  a  temperature  of  fever  heat.     By  laying  on  it,  with  my  face  on  the  snow,  I, 
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in  a  few  mmntes,  felt  muoli  reKeved,  and  followed  the  advice  and  example  of  the  guides 
by  eating  a  morsel  of  chicken,  but  I  could  not  satisfy  the  excessive  thirst  that  parched 
my  throat ;  our  liqidds  were  exhausted,  and  I  attempted,  in  vain,  to  quench  it  with  snow 
or  water," 

Amidst  these  extraordinary  circiunstances,  a  shower  of  sleet  begins  to  fall,  and  there 
IB  hardly  time  to  reach  the  tent  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  before  its  descent  with  great 
violence.  It  aoon,  however,  passes  over,  but  not  omtil  all  are  wet  through;  they, 
therefore,  change  their  garments  as  quickly  as  possible,  take  a  little  refreshment,  pack 
up  their  things  and  prepare  to  depart.  But  now,  as  the  first  guides  have  got  on  the 
ice,  a  second  shower  of  sleet  comes  on ;  tremendous,  too,  are  the  flashes  of  lightning,  while 
the  hail  beats  down  with  great  force,  the  shower  being  thick,  and  the  stones  of  a  very 
large  size.  One  of  the  party  throws  himself  on  the  rock,  and  is  covered  with  a  sheet 
hastily  unpacked ;  imder  which,  notwithstanding  the  beating  of  the  hail,  the  wet  and 
uncomfortable  state  of  his  clothes,  and  the  thimder  above,  he  almost  immediately  faUs 
asleep,  and  continues  so  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  he  is  startled  by  a  dreadfcd 
clap  of  thunder  right  over  him.  He  attempts  to  rise,  but  cannot  disentangle  himself 
from  the  sheet ;  the  weight  of  the  hail  which  has  fallen  upon  it,  and  the  awkward  and 
dangeroua  position  in  which  he  placed  himself  upon  the  rock,  renders  hiTn  incapable 
of  extricating  himself  without  assistance.  He  calls  to  the  guides  but  none  hear  hiTn ; 
for  they  have  dispersed  themselves  over  the  rock  in  search  of  shelter;  and  no  voice 
answering,  he  becomes  greatly  alarmed.  But  the  storm  begins  to  abate,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  it  entirely  ceases ;  and  he  is  speedily  extricated  from  his  impleasant  situation. 

As  the  weather  promises  to  continue  fine,  they  agree  to  start  off  instantly;  but 
appearances  prove  deceptive.  While  the  party  are  on  the  glacier,  on  their  route  from 
the  Mulct  rocks  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  the  storm  re-conmiences  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  precisely,  too,  at  the  moment  when,  having  missed  the  route 
by  which  they  had  ascended — all  trace  of  it  being  obliterated  by  the  newly-faUen  hail — 
they  get  into  the  centre  of  crevasses  without  number,  and  are  obliged  to  stop.  Now  the 
guides  go  forward  to  explore,  and  some  fears  are  entertained  that  the  party  will  have  to 
pass  the  night  there. 

Tremendous  gusts  of  wind  now  burst  upon  them,  and  the  storm  increasing  every 
instant,  compels  them  to  seek  sopie  place  in  the  glacier  in  which  they  can  obtain  shelter. 
Following  the  foot-marks  of  the  guides  who  have  advanced,  they  succeed  in  finding  a 
recess  formed  by  the  projection  of  a  part  of  the  glacier  over  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  side  of 
a  deep  creraMe.  Along  this  they  move  with  great  care,  and  have  just  space  to  stand  in 
a  bending  posture  and  in  a  row.  They  are  all  wet  through,  and  suffer  excruciating 
torture  firom  the  cold,  and  the  situation  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  remain. 

With  most  awM  iury  the  storm  rages ;  the  gusts  of  wind,  the  pelting  showers  of  hail, 
accompanied  by  the  most  vivid  lightnings  and  peals  of  thunder,  alternating  with  a 
perfect  calm,  are  enough  to  appal  the  bravest  of  the  party.  They  wait  some  time  in  this 
situation,  when  in  one  of  those  moments  of  calm  there  is  heard  the  loud  halloo  of  one  of 
the  exploring  guides,  who  was  returning,  and  calling  them  to  advance,  since  they  had 
found  the  angle  which  there  had  been  so  much  difficulty  in  climbing  the  day  before. 
They  soon  join  him  and  his  companion,  who  conducts  them  to  it.  But  the  one  who  has 
suffered  so  much  is  nearly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  from  the  excessive  cold  and 
the  wet  state  of  his  apparel,  he  can  scarcely  walk  ;  his  fingers  are  nearly  frozen,  and  his 
hands  so  stiffened  and  senseless,  that  he  cannot  hold  his  baton  or  keep  himself  from 
felling.  Supported  by  one  guide,  for  the  bank  on  which  they  are  proceeding  will  allow 
of  no  more  than  two  abreast,  he  moves  slowly  forward,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  angle. 

The  only  change  that  appears  to  have  taken  place  is  on  the  neck  or  tongue  below  the 
cliff-     The  day  before  it  touched  or  slightly  rested  on  the  wall,  but  the  end  of  it  had 
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fallen  in,  so  that  thero  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  it  from  tho  last  step  in  th^walL 
One  or  two  of  the  guides  betray  evident  symptoms  of  fear,  for  the  black  thick  clouds  in 
which  they  are  enveloped  causes  a  gloominess  approaching  to  darkness,  and  which  is 
actually  produced  in  the  gulf  of  fissure.  The  lightning  flashes  every  moment,  immediately 
followed,  or  rather  accompanied,  by  claps  of  thunder,  showing  its  proximity,  and  the 
loud  peal,  rolling  among  the  mountains  and  glaciers,  reverberates  with  most  terrific 
grandem*,  shaking  the  broken  masses  of  the  latter  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  di*eaded 
at  every  explosion  to  bo  hurled  into  the  deep  crevimey  or  crushed  by  the  fall  of  some  part 
of  the  glacier. 

This  is,  4^herefore,  not  a  time  or  situation  to  remain  in  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
cutting  steps  in  the  wall,  instead  of  those  which  have  been  injui'ed ;  nor  is  it  a  position  in 
which  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  restore  life  to  the  hands  or  animation  to  the  body. 
Tho  chief  sufferer  has  now  nearly  lost  aU  feeling  from  the  effects  of  tho  cold ;  and  being 
incapable  of  making  any  exertion,  he  is  lowered  down  to  the  guides,  who  are  already  on 
tho  ledge  beneath  the  waU.  At  the  very  moment  he  is  rocking  in  the  air,  a  flash  of 
lightning  penetrates  into  the  abyss^  and  shows  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation ;  while  tho 
crash  of  the  thunder  seems  to  tear  the  glacier  down  upon  him.  lie  is  drawn  on  to  the 
neck  of  ice,  and  sits  down  until  the  other  guides  have  descended.  The  hearts  of  two  or 
three  fail,  and  they  declare  that  all  must  perish ;  the  others,  though  conscious  that  the 
position  is  awfully  dangerous,  endeavour  to  raise  the  courage  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  depressed.  All  suffer  dreadfully  from  cold,  but  they  still  attend  in  the  kindest 
manner  to  him  whose  frame  is  most  tried  by  its  severity.  They  desire  him  to  stand  up, 
and  form  a  circle  close  around  him  as  he  stands  in  the  centre.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
warmth  of  their  bodies  is  extended  to  his,  and  he  feels  much  relieved  ;  they  tlien  take  off 
their  coats,  covering  him  with  them,  and  each  in  turn  putting  the  hands  of  the  sufferer 
into  his  bosom,  while  another  lies  on  his  feet.  In  a  few  minutes  he  is  in  a  state  io 
proceed ;  they  move  down  the  neck  of  ice,  by  the  time  they  get  under  the  Aiguille  du 
Midi  the  storm  abates,  and  at  length,  after  other  perils  and  sufferings,  they  arrive  at 
their  inn  in  Chamouni. 

Such,  then,  is  an  accomit,  rather  under  than  overdrawn,  of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc ; 
in  reference  to  which  different  opinions  have  been,  and  are  still,  entertained.  That  it  is 
a  most  perilous  undertaking,  cannot  be  denied.  ^*  On  the  subject  of  dangers,"  says  Mr. 
Auldjo,  '*  every  one  talked  in  terms  tending  to  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose  :  the  guides 
to  try  my  resolution, — ^the  wives  and  friends  of  these  men  through  an  apprehension  of 
consequences  to  themselves.  They  represented  to  me  that  the  person  who  started  with 
an  intent  to  reach  the  summit,  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  to  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt 
rather  than  return  unsuooessful,--^  pretty  strong  arg^ument  to  intimidate  me ;  but  my 
determination  was  taken«  Without  vanity  I  do  assert,  that  no  man  can  o^'er  succeed 
who  has  not  formed  such  a  determination  :  he  will  never  have  strength  of  head  and  heart 
enough  to  sustain  him  through  an  undertaking  of  so  much  difficulty  and  danger.  Many 
have  made  their  wills  before  starting,  and  all  left  such  directions  regarding  their  pro- 
pertj',  as  if  they  were  persuaded  they  should  never  return." 

Such  a  statement  is  entitled  to  its  full  weight.  Should  any  one  of  our  readers  have 
cherished  a  desire  for  ascending  Mont  Blano,  with  the  prospect  of  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  we  have  afforded  him  the  means  of  "  counting  the  cost ;"  and  have  now  only  to 
express  the  wish,  that  not  only  in  his  ca%e,  but  whenever  there  is  the  endowment  of  great 
courage,  accompanied  by  the  power  of  patient  endurance,  they  may  be  m^ely  tasked  for 
some  object  worthy  of  their  exercise,  yielding,  therefore,  personal  or  relative  benefit,  or 
embracing  them.     Such,  and  such  alone,  is  true  heroism. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

KtJUlH  TO   ]MAHT10NY — THK  TETE   NOIRE — OVERFLOW    OF    TIIE    DRANSE.  jy^K   hJi)^'/ 

0         V. 
Tayo  roacU  leud  irom  Chamoimi  to  Martigny ;  one  by  the  Tetc  Noire,  the  general  scenery         ' '  . 
of  which  ii)  very  fine,  the  other  by  the  Col  de  Balmc,  which  is  inferior  to  the  former, 
but  has  one  view  of  surpassing  splendour.     Its  position  on  the  high  road  of  the  Simplon 
renders  Maiiigny  the  constant  resort  of  travellers;    and   from  hence  we  proceed    to 
vuriou.-^  objects  of  pecidiar  interest. 

It  was  a  bi-illiant  day  when  we  started  from  Chamouni  for  Martigny,  and  a  storm  in 
the  njglit  hiid  laid  the  dust  for  the  pedestrian  trip.  The  route  lies  along  a  level  and  good 
road  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  there  is  a  Douane,  at  which  the  passports  of  travel-  -^^ 
lei-s  are  vif^od*  The  road,  along  which  fine  views  of  Chamouni  are  enjoyed,  becomes 
t;omewhat  narrower  towards  the  end.  Several  glaciers  are  passed,  and  among  them  the 
Glacier  do^  Boifi,  surmounted  by  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

Fi'om  the  Douane,  where  those  who  intend  to  ride  have  to  take  mules,  the  path  is  a 
little  on  tlio  awt-cnt,  and  soon  turns  to  tlie  left  into  the  Val  Orsi^re,  while  that  across  the 
Col  de  Jiahuo  loads  to  tlie  right.  Mont  Blanc  was  now  frequently  hidden  from  our 
.sight  by  intonening  mountains  ;  and  each  returning  glimpse  was  prized  the  more  from 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  the  last;  so  tliat  it  never  appeared  before  to  us  so 
mdeacribably  glorious  as  it  did  now.  At  length  it  was  gone :  and  we  felt  that  the 
scenery  around  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  Yal  Or^iere,  we  were  now  traversing,  is  narrower  than  Chamouni,  and  though  the 
izLountains  arc  not  so  thickly  arrayed  with  trees,  it  has  beauties  of  its  own.  A  gentleman, 
into  whoao  company  we  had  fallen  in  the  way,  stated  that  ho  had  travelled  in  Spain, 
and  they  romiuded  him  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  village  of  Orsiere,  with  \i%  pretty  little 
church,  \\m  been  more  than  once  ovcrwhelmiDd  by  avalanches,  and  massive  stone  walls 
ha^-c,  thertfore,  been  erected  so  that  they  may  in  future  be  divided  or  checked.  At  the 
end  of  tho  ^  uliey  is  a  pillar  which  marks  the  spot  at  which  the  traveller  quits  Sai^dinia 
atwl  roenters  S^vitzerland. 

The  sccnerj^  uoav  becomes  increasingly  picturesque,  wild,  and  magnificent.  The  path  >/ 
grudiuilly  ascends,  leaving  the  torrent  far  below.  The  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  the 
laaimtainjs  very  precipitous  and  lofty.  The  vegetation  is  profuse  and  various.  Above 
and  around  are  the  fir-trees,  while  at  our  feet  is  an  abundance  of  strawberries,  with 
delicutely-formed  fenis,  hare  and  Canterbury  bells,  and  a  rich  array  of  our  garden 
fiowen^.  But  they  have  not  the  associations  with  whicli  we  are  familiar  :  there  are  no 
lituuaB  habitations  at  hand,  as  in  the  gardens  of  our  subiirban  villas  ;  there  are  no  flocks 
nor  Lerdi={,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  our  rural  dwellings ;  a  grandeur  pervades  the  scene,  not 
dark  and  gloiimy,  but  solitary,  which  impresses  the  soul.  We  feel  we  stand  on  the 
domain  of  nature,  and  are  conscious  of  emotions  which  such  scenes  only  can  awaken  or 
inspire. 
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After  about  an  hour's  mounting  from  the  boimdary  pillar,  the  solitary  hotel  of  the 
K  ,  Tete  Noire  is  reached, — a  desirable  resting-place,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  pass,  and 
at  its  highest  grandeur.  It  is  gained  by  a  path  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  forming  a 
gallery  about  fifty  yards  in  length.  At  the  point  of  rest,  the  mountains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  recede,  and  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
little  grassy  hill,  .a  striking  object  in  the  vast  panorama  that  stretches  itself  before  the 
admiring  and  wondering  eyes,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  gigantic  moimtains,  down  which 
nimierous  torrents  dash  with  reckless  speed,  and  all  their  force.  They  flow  round  the 
base  of  the  little  hill,  and  then  into  the  great  torrent  which  runs  through  the  pass,  and 
is  here  overhung  by  the  portion  of  the  moimtain  on  which  the  hotel  is  built.       * 

To  such  an  altitude  has  the  traveller  now  attained,  that  the  few  cottages  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  the  little  village  perched  on  the  opposite  mountaia-side, 
appear  but  tiny  specks,  while  man,  the  lord  of  this  lower  world,  and  the  animals  that 
gather  about  him,  cannot  be  perceived.     Great,  however,  is  the  fertility  that  is  now 
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visible.  The  eye,  gazing  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  passes  over  corn-fields,  hay-fields^ 
pine  forests,  and  pasture  lands,  and  onwards  to  the  bare  rock  in  the  clefts,  on  the  peaks 
of  which  are  seen  huge  masses  of  ice.  Around  and  below  are  similar  masses  of  rook, 
which,  at.  some  period  now  unknown,  detached  themselves  from  the  overhanging  clifis 
behind,  while  others  seem  ready  to  follow  in  their  path. 

Beyond  this,  the  pass  again  becomes  narrow,  and  the  path  rapidly  descends.  At  length, 
after  having  reached  the  torrent  which  has  long  been  heard  roaring  far  below,  the  Val  du 
Trient  suddenly  unfolds  itself,  and  reveals  in  the  distance  the  great  Glacier  du  Trient^ 
Like  most  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  this  one  is  well  cultivated,  but  the  few  cottages  that  -we 
passed  showed  a  very  undesirable  condition  of  the  people.  About  the  middle  of  the  valley 
the  path  turns  to  the  left,  conducting,  after  an  ascent  of  no  little  labour,  to  the  summit 
of  the  Forclaz. 

The  Forclaz  rises  from  the  vaUey  to  the  height  of  nearly  4,700  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  finest  chestnut,  walnut,  apple,  and  pear-trees  lined  each  side  of  the  narrow 
road,  which  was  also  bordered  with  many  cottages  and  gardens.     From  some  parts  of  the 
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descent  the  ^icws  of  the  Rhone  valley  are  characterised  by  peculiar  grandeur.  Martigny 
lies  stretched  out  below ;  and  the  silvery  Rhone  appears  winding  amidst  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains,  with  an  empurpled  back-ground  of  higher  Alps,  crested  with  the  purest 
snows.  Among  these  is  the  Gemmi,  hovering  proudly  above  the  road,  now  looking  like 
a  whitish  line  drawn  along  the  valley ;  while  the  whole  scene  possesses  a  vast  and  solitary 
magnilicence.  A  strange  effect  is  produced  on  the  frame,  when,  after  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun-exposed  ascent  of  about  three  hours,  a  cold  blast  from  the  glaciers  of  Savoy 
sends  through  it  a  wintry  chill. 

At  a  wretched  hovel  of  a  Douane  the  passports  are  demanded,  and  a  fee  of  half  a  y' 
franc  charged  for  the  vise,  which  one  might  fain  hope  would  be  employed  to  diminish  its 
miseries,  Sardinia  is  now  left  behind ;  and  ver)^  soon  the  flat,  marshy  end  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  appears  shut  in  on  one  side  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Mont  Blanc  range.  The  village  and  bourg  of  Martigny,  appearing  at  the  end  of  the 
valley,  seem  to  be  within  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  the  hope  arises  that  another  half* 
hour  Tiill  complete  the  jomney  thither. 

But  disappointment  ensues ;  the  road  downwai'ds  is  exceedingly  steep ;  and  the  ladies 
who  accompanied  us  were  obliged  to  dismount  from  their  mules,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  arms  and  alpenstocks  of  the  rougher  sex.  As  we  were  resting  when  half  way 
down,  and  enjo}dng  the  refreshment  of  some  sweet  mountain  cherries,  we  saw  an  eagle 
Hearing  near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  elevations.  The  royal  bird  could 
not  be  distinctly  perceived,  but,  remote  as  it  was,  its  appearance  and  movements  were 
truly  majestic.  Two  hours  after  our  disappointed  hope,  we  espied  the  old_  tower  of 
Martigny,  just  beyond  the  rillage,  and  a  pedestrian  trip  of  twenty-five  miles  rendered 
wJiat  we  found  in  the  mlk-u-nuiikger  of  the  Hotel  du  Cygne  singularly  welcome. 

Martigny,  though  in  its  appearance  as  a  village  not  at  all  prepossessing,  is  plea- 
santly situated  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  which  form  part  of  the  grtot  Mont  Blanc 
range,  in  the  widest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Almost  every  traveller  in 
this  part  of  Switzerland  \isits  it,  yet  scarcely  any  one  leaves  it  with  a  feeling  of 
regret.  The  scenery  is  fine,  the  hotels  are  not  l»d;  but,  then,  the  sunmver  heat  is 
scarcely  tolerable,  while  tlie  swarms  of  flies  and  troops  of  mosquitoes,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  ai'e  excessively  annoying.  Happily,  the  latter  had  not  arrived 
at  the  time  of  our  ^-isit ;  but  the  flies  were  the  tormentors  of  our  meals,  and  of 
the  time  designed  for  slumber.  Sleep — even  a  doze — was  out  of  the  question;  and, 
rising  from  our  comfortless  beds,  wo  were  off  as  early  as  possible,  panting  for  some 
elevated  spot,  and  athirst  for  some  pure  and  cool  mountain  air. 

TVe  could  not  fail,  however,  to  recall,  while  here,  the  occurrence  of  what  is  called  in 
Alpine  districts  a  dcbiidc ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  flood  of  water  arising  from  circumstances  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  exposed.  For  if  there  be  a  narrow  gorge  between  two 
mountains,  and  descending  to  a  valley,  a  glacier  frequently  occupies  it,  and  gradually 
descends  till  it  entirely  crosses  the  valley.  If,  then,  there  be  a  river  flowing  through 
the  valley,  this  glacier  may  form  a  dam,  when  the  river  will  rise  behind  it,  and  form  a . 
lake.     So  it  was,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  about  forty  years  ago. 

The  Val  de  Bagnes,  near  Martigny,  is  a  steep,  narrow,  rugged  valley,  running  for  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  among  the  mountains  which  separate 
Switzerland  from  Piedmont.  The  mountains  have  numerous  glaciers  in  their  gorges,  or 
upper  valleys,  and,  at  one  spot,  a  glacier  protruded  into  the  valley  beneath.  This  valley 
has  flowing  altmg  its  bottom  the  river  Dranse,  a  tributary  to  the  Rhone,  the  banks  of 
which  are,  in  njost  places,  precipitous,  but  presenting,  here  and  there,  some  little  spot 
capable  of  culture.  Here,  then,  some  hardy  and  industrious  Swiss  determine  to  dwell : 
each  one  builds  a  picturesque  cottage ;  and,  to  connect  these  se^-eral  rustic  patches 
together,  the  mountaineers  throw  iiide  and  slender  bridges  m^rofsa  the  glen,  beneath 
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which  the  river  flows ;  and  thus,  while  culture  adornB  by  fertility  the  otherwise  rugged 
scene,  there  is  an  approach  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  social  state. 

Not  far  from  the  upper  end  of  this  valley  is  the  spot  where  the  glacier  intruded  on 
the  channel  where  the  river  flows :  blocks  of  ice  and  masses  of  snow  derived  from  it 
having  been  precipitated,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  stream  has  been  for  ages  more 
or  less  impeded.  So  long  back,  indeed,  as  the  year  1595,  the  valley  was  completely  shut 
up  by  the  descent  of  enormous  masses  of  ice  ;  behind  this  barrier  the  water  rose  to  an 
immense  height ;  and  at  length,  the  barrier,  weakened  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  gave  way.  At  once,  therefore,  the  accumulated  waters  rushed  along 
the  valley,  carrjdng  with  them  masses  of  rock  of  enormous  magnitude,  and,  with 
irresistible  fury,  tore  up  everything  that  obstructed  their  progress,  desolated  the  plains 
and  valleys,  and  destroyed  the  whole  town  of  Martigny.  Sad  was  the  wreck  of  property 
at  this  crisis,  and  lamentable  the  loss  of  human  life ! 

Subsequently  to  this  catastrophe,  the  ice  and  snow  continued  to  fall  into  the  valley  at 
this  spot  from  the  glacier  above ;  and  as  the  mass  was,  at  length,  able  to  resist  the  heat 
of  the  summer's  sun,  a  further  accumulation  was  the  consequence.  The  glacier,  too, 
pursued  its  course  downwards,  so  that,  by  the  year  1818,  the  bed  of  the  stream  was 
blocked  up  by  a  conical  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  more  than  100  feet  in  height.  The  river 
continued,  for  some  time,  to  find  its  way  either  under  or  through  the  crevices  in  this 
barrier  ;  but  at  last,  fresh  portions  of  mingled  ice-rocks  and  snow  were  cast  down  firom 
the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  the  various  channels  which  the  river  had  excavated  became 
choked  up.  Immediately,  therefore,  as  the  waters  had  no  outlet,  they  began  to  form  a 
lake,  which  gradually  increased  till  it  became  half  a  league  in  length,  about  700  feet 
broad  at  the  top,  100  feet  at  the  bottom,  having  an  average  depth  of  200  feet,  and  esti- 
mated to  contain  no  less  than  800,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

In  April,  1818,  the  Swiss  saw  the  danger  that  impended  from  a  barrier,  not  of  rock, 
which  might  have  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  allowed  it  merely  to  form  a 
cascade,  but  one  constituted  only  of  ice  and  snow.  They  felt,  too,  that  imless  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  were  taken,  the  barrier  would  give  way,  and  the  waters  would  at 
once  dash  down  the  ravine,  destroy  the  villages,  bridges,  and  mills,  which,  though  built 
on  spots  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  secure  from  ordinary  floods,  would  inevitably  be  sw^t 
away  by  such  an  inundation. 

M.  Venetz,  an  able  engineer  of  Martigny,  now  devised  a  plan  for  lessenings  if  it  could 
not  avert,  the  evil.  He  concluded  that  the  water  might  be  prevented  from  rising  above 
a  certain  level  in  the  lake,  could  a  tunnel  be  cut  through  the  barrier  of  ice  at  such  a  height 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  at  that  time,  as  to  allow  of  the  work  being  finished  before  the 
water  should  rise  to  that  point ; — a  task  obviously  requiring  a  very  nice  calculation,  and 
no  ordinary  energy,  for  its  completion.  M.  Venetz  proposed,  dsp,  that  the  txmnel  to  be  bored 
through  the  barrier  should  slope  downwards,  so  that,  when  the  water  rose  to  its  upper 
end,  it  should  flow  so  rapidly  through,  that  it  might  act  like  a  saw,  and,  by  cutting  down 
•the  ice,  permit  the  water  from  the  lake  gradually  to  descend,  till  it.  was  nearly  emptied, 
and  the  mass  of  water  be  prevented  from  becoming  an  overmatch  for  the  retaining  wall 
of  ice  and  snow. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  task  was  begun  by  gangs  of  fifty  men,  who  relieved  each 
other,  and  worked  without  intermission  day  and  night,  with  inconceivable  courage  and 
perseverance,  neither  deterred  by  the  daily  occurring  danger  from  the  falling  of  fresh 
masses  of  the  glacier,  nor  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  water  in  the  lake,  which  rose 
sixty-two  feet  in  thirty -four  days — on  an  average,  nearly  two  feet  each  day ;  but  it  once 
rose  five  feet  in  one  day,  and  threatened  each  moment  to  burst  the  dyke  by  its  increasing 
pressure,  or,  rising  in  a  more  rapid  proportion  than  the  men  could  proceed  with  their 
work,  rppdej"  t^eir  efforts  abortive,  by  rising  above  them.     Sometimes  dreadful  noises 
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were  heard,  as  the  pressure  of  the  water  detached  masseis  of  ice  from  the  bottom,  which, 
floating,  presented  so  much  of  their  bulk  above  the  water  as  led  to  the  belief  that  some 
of  them  were  seventy  feet  thick.  The  men  persevered  with  their  fearful  duty  without 
any  serious  accident,  and  though  suffering  severely  from  cold  and  wet,  and  surrounded 
by  dangers  which  cannot  be  justly  described,  by  the  4th  of  June  they  had  accomplished 
an  opening  600  feet  long ;  but  having  begun  their  work  at  both  sides  of  the  dyke  at  the 
same  time,  the  place  where  they  ought  to  have  met  was  twenty  feet  lower  on  one  side  of 
the  lake  than  on  the  other ; — ^it  was  fortimate  that  latterly  the  increase  of  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  water  was  less,  owing  to  the  extension  of  its  surface.  They  proceeded  to 
level  the  highest  side  of  the  tunnel,  and  completed  it  just  before  the  water  reached  them. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  water  began  to  flow.  At  first,  the  opening  was  not 
large  enough  to  carry  off  the  supplies  of  water  which  the  lake  received,  and  it  rose  two 
feet  above  the  tunnel ;  but  this  soon  enlarged  from  the  action  of  the  water,  as  it  melted 
the  floor  of  the  gallery,  and  the  torrent  rushed  through.  In  thirty-two  hours  the  lake 
sank  ten  feet,  and  during  the  following  twenty-four  hours  twenty  feet  more ;  in  a  few 
days  it  would  have  been  emptied,  for  the  floor  melting,  and  being  driven  off  as  the 
water  escaped,  kept  itself  below  the  level  of  the  water  within ;  but  the  cataract  which 
issued  from  the  gallery  melted  and  broke  up  also  a  large  portion  of  the  base  of  the  dyke 
which  had  served  as  it«  buttress  ;  its  resistance  decreased  faster  than  the  pressure  of  the 
kke  lessened,' and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  June,  the  dyke  burst,  and 
in  half  an  hour  the  water  escaped  through  the  breaeh,  and  left  the  lake  empty. 

The  greatest  accumulation  of  water  had  been  800,000,000  of  cubic  feet ;  the  tunnel, 
before  the  disruption,  had  carried  off  nearly  330,000,000.  In  half  an  hour,  530,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  passed  through  the  breach,  or  300,000  feet  per  second ;  which  is  five 
times  greater  in  quantity  than  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  where  it  is  1,300  feet  wide.  In  one  hour 
and  a  half,  the  water  reached  Martigny,  a  distance  of  eight  leagues.  Through  the  first 
70,000  feet,  it  passed  with  the  velocity  of  thirty-three  feet  per  second — ^four  or  five  times 
fiister  than  the  most  rapid  river  known  ;  yet  it  was  charged  with  ice,  rocks,  earth,  trees, 
horsee,  cattle,  and  men :  thirty-four  persons  were  lost,  400  cottages  swept  away,  and  the 
damage  done  in  the  two  hours  of  its  devastating  power  exceeded  1,000,000  of  Swiss 
Erres.  All  the  people  in  the  valley  had  been  cautioned  against  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
irmption,  yet  it  was  fatal  to  so  many.  Every  bridge  in  its  course  was  swept  away,  and 
among  them  the  bridge  of  Mauvoison,  which  was  elevated  ninety  feet  above  the  ordinary 
height  of  the  Dranse. 

If  the  dike  had  remained  untouched,  and  it  could  have  endured  the  pressure  imtil  the 
lake  had  reached  the  level  of  its  top,  a  volume  of  1,700,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  would 
have  been  accumulated  there,  and  a  devastation  much  more  extensive  must  have  been  the 
oonfleqnence.  From  this  greater  danger  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Dranse  were  preserved 
by  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  brave  men  who  effected  the  formation  of  the  gallery, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Venetz.  "  I  know  no  instance  of  courage,'*  says  Mr. 
Brockedon,  "  equal  to  this :  their  risk  of  life  was  not  for  fame  or  riches ;  they  had  not 
the  usual  excitements  to  personal  risk,  in  a  world's  applause  or  gazetted  promotion ; 
their  devoted  courage  was  to  save  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow-men,  not  to 
destroy  them.  They  steadily  and  heroically  persevered  in  their  labours,  amidst  dangers 
such  as  a  field  of  battle  never  presented,  and  from  which  some  of  the  bravest  brutes  that 
ever  Kved  would  have  shrunk  in  dismay.  These  truly  brave  Valaisans  deserve  all 
honour  !'* 

A  remarkable  incident  may  be  connected  with  the  circumstances  now  narrated.  An 
English  gentleman,  and  a  young  artist,  from  Lausanne,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  after 
visiting^  the  rocks  at  the  dyke,  trhich  had  excited  a  great  interest  even  among  those  who 
wBre  beyond  the  reach  of  the  apprehended  calamity,  were  returning  towards  Bagnes, 
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when,  accidently  turning  round,  tlicy  beheld  this  terrific  mountain  of  watera  bearing 
down  on  them  with  overwhelming  and  frightful  rapidity.  The  noise  which  ought  to 
have  warned  them  of  ita  approach  wsui  not  heard  in  the  roar  of  the  torrent  of  the  Dranae, 
on  whose  banks  they  were  journeying.  The  Engliah  traveller  dashed  hia  spurs  into  hi» 
horse,  at  the  same  time  warning  his  guide,  who  was  in  advance  with  some  travellers  they 
had  accidentally  encountered.  The  whole  party  ijistantly  dismounted,  scrambled  up  the 
mountain,  and  escaped  in  safety,  while  in  another  instant  the  rushing  tide  swept  past 
theni  at  their  feet  in  the  valley  below. 

The  artist,  however,  was  missing,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  for  his  safety. 
For  nuiny  hours  it  was  believed  ho  was  lost,  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  they 
discovered  that  he  had  been  greatly  troubled  by  his  restive  mule,  who,  suddenly  shying 
at  a  &lling  rock,  had  discovered  the  frightAd  object  which  waa  approaching,  and 
impelled  by  the  instinct  of  preservation,  dashed  up  the  mountain,  without  the  aid  of 
either  whip  or  spur,  thus  bearing  the  rider  out  of  imminent  danger. 
.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  in  such  ciixmmatances  of  exposure  to  a  dcbacley  people  should 
live  on  from  generation  to  generation.  But,  as  Captain  Basil  Hall  romarks,  ^*  until  the 
fatal  moment  of  destruction  arrives,  or,  at  all  events,  till  the  hour  of  danger  aj^roaches, 
mankind,  all  the  world  over,  are  pretty  nearly  equally  indifferent ;  and  go  on,  dancing 
and  singing,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  under  the  very  ribs  of  death,  with  as 
much  unconcern  as  if  they  were  living  in  perfect  safety !  The  inhabitants  of  Portici 
and  Resina,  for  instance,  living  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius, — or  tho«e  of  Catania,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Etna,  where  torrent  upon  torrent  of  lava  has  flowed  in  endkss  succession,— 
never  dream  of  an  eruption  till  the  parched  volcano  drinks  up  their  wella,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  '  fire  runs  along  the  ground.'  In  like  manner,  I  hav^  obser^ied 
the  gay  voluptuaries  of  Lima  scarcely  disturbed  in  their  reckless  enjoyment  of  life  by 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  interrupted,  only  for  a  transient  moment  of  fecir  and 
impatient  prayer,  their  darling  '  Tertullas ;'  while  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  their  houses 
cracked  in  their  ears,  and  church  steeples  toppled  round  them  !  Ho  with  ourselves ;  the 
coasts  of  otir  own  country,  strewed  every  winter  with  wrecka,  suggest  no  idea  €^  danger 
to  the'  British  seaman,  or  make  him  one  whit  less  anxious  to  leave  the  wearisoEme  land 
for  the  merry  sea.  Precisely  in  the  same  spirit  of  confident  and  happy  security,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Yal  de  Bagnes  prefers  living  amongst  his  cold,  and  almost  barren,  but 
much-loved,  mountains',  in  a  situation  of  constant  danger,  with  which  he  haa  become 
familiar  from  his  infancy,  rather  than  dwell  in  perfect  security  in  the  rich  fftdjaoent 
plains  of  Lombardy." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  VAL  d'aOSTA — ^MACfNIFICENT  VIKW  OF  MONT   BMNO — ^.\SCENT  OF  THK  COL 

DE  1A  SEIGNE. 

Considerable  light  has  now  been  thrown  on  the  character  of  mountains.  Isolated  they 
are  rare,  and  where  they  do  exi«t^  they  are  generally,  though  not  always,  volcanic.  The 
general  disposition  of  mountains  is  in  groups,  or  chains.  For  when  such  eminences  are 
80  arranged  as  to  form  a  line  or  band,  whose  length  greatly  exceeds  its  breadth,  such  a 
disposition  is  called  a  chain,  whether  the  line  be  straight  or  curved.  Not,  be  it  observed, 
that  a  chain  of  mountains  is  a  single,  unbroken,  longitudinal  eminence,  like  that  formed 
by  the  connected  roofs  of  a  row  of  houses;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  irregular,  and 
composed  of  many  subordinate  parts.  In  a  complete  chain  there  are  three  parallel,  or 
nearly  parallel,  ridges ;  the  centre  one  being  usually  the  highest.  These  three  ridges 
Bfe  seldom  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  thej''  are  frequently  imited. 

Pronni  the  points  of  junction,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  outer  ridges,  other  chains 
strike  off  at  various  angles,  and  these,  in  turn,  send  off  other  ramifications,  which  go  on 
dividing  and  diminishing  in  height  till  the  last  undulations  are  lost  in  the  general 
sorface  of  the  plain.  These  different  branches  of  a  chain  have  received  various  and 
Tery  arbitrary  names.  Sometimes  the  whole  system  of  a  chain  is  divided  into  the  primary, 
principal,  primordial,  or  great  chain,  and  secondary  and  tertiary  chains ;  but  as  in  this 
instance  the  reference  is  chiefly  geological,  we  say  such  a  chain  or  ridge  is  a  branch  of 
some  other  chain  or  ridge.     Thus  the  Apennines  are  a  branch  of  the  Alps. 

Minor  ramifications,  when  short,  are  called  spurs.  Whenever  the  main  chain  sends 
off  other  chains,  the  former  is  at  that  particular  spot  higher  than  elsewhere,  so  that 
between  two  consecutive  elevations  there  is  an  apparent  depression.  Hence  the  summit 
or  ridge-line  of  the  main  chain  is  divided  into  heights,  which  are  called  by  such  names 
as  peaks,  domes,  and  needles,  according  to  their  shape  ;  while  the  depressions  receive  the 
general  name  o(  passes,  because  they  are  places  where  the  passage  over  the  chain  from 
opposite  valleys  is  most  easOy  effected.  These  passages  or  passes  are  termed  cols  in  the 
Alps,  2)orts  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  pertins  in  the  Jura.  They  are  also  called  gorges  or 
defiles,  but  incorrectly ;  for  the  gorge  is  properly  the  contracted  part  of  a  valley,  and 
the  defile  a  very  narrow  passage  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  or  winding  amongst  them. 
The  valleys  which  are  situated  between  the  parallel  ridges  of  the  main  chain  are 
termed  longitudinal  valleys ;  their  axes,  and  consequently  the  principal  water-courses, 
being  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  chain.  Of  this  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  Sometimes  there  is  so  perfect  a  conformity  between  the  re-entering 
angles  on  the  one  side,  and  the  salient  angles  on  the  other,  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
bring  the  two  sides  into  contact,  they  would  perfectly  correspond,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace 
of  having  been  separated. 

The  other  valleys,  whose  axes  form  various  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  great  chain, 
are  the  principal  valleys  of  the  country,  and  are  usually  designated  by  the  chief  rivers 
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that  flow  through  them.  The  valleys  of  the  tributary  streams  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  main  rivers  are  called  lateral  valleys.  The  terms  upper  and  lower  valley  are 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  parts  of  a  valley  as  they  lie  along  the  higher  or  lower  part 
of  a  river's  courpe. 


VALLKY    OK    AOSTA. 


In  the  (jourse  we  arc  now  pursuing,  we  shall  become  increasingly  familiar  with  both 
mountains  and  valleys.  Hitherto  one  great  object  has  been  continually  before  our  minds, 
if  not  within  sight,  for  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  form  a  distinct  and  definite  con- 
ception of  the  mighty  mass  of  Mont  Blanc.     We  first  saw  it  as  we  glided  over  the  blue 
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waters  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  we  stood  beneath  it  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  but  its 
sun'ounding  domes  and  aiguilles  j^eemed  to  sui'pass  it  in  height ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
follow,  in  imagination,  tbpae  who  have  attained  its  proud  siunmit,  to  have  a  due  impres- 
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sion  of  its  colossal  majesty.     Another  view,  however,  requires  to  be  taken ;  it  is  that 
from  the  Italian  side,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  the  lovely  valley  of  Aosta. 

The  duchy  of  Aosta  is  one  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the  continental  states  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  follows  the 


course  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  Thi^  river,  from  its  source  in  the  Graian  Alps,  runs  first 
eastwards  for  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  then  turns  abruptly  southwards  below  Ch&tillon, 
flowing  in  the  same  direction  to  the  village  of  St.  Martin,  where  it  enters  the  province 
of  Jorea,  on  its  way  to  the  Po.     Many  smaller  valleys  open  into  the  main  one  on  both 
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sides,  following  the  course  of  the  mountain  streams  which  flow  from  the  uppor  Alj>8  into 
the  Dora. 

Each  of  these  valleys  contains  villages  and  hamlets.  Several  valleys  arc  ranged  in 
groups  on  the  side  of  the  great  chain  of  Mont  Iseran,  which  incloses  the  pro-vince  of 
Aosta  on  the  south,  and  the  principal  one  of  the  group  is  distinguished  by  the  parish 
church.  The  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  are  very  fertile ;  producing  indeed  but  little 
wheat,  but  plenty  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  especially  rich  pastures, 
which  feed  a  great  number  of  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  Yal  d'Aosta 
supplies  the  neighbouring  province  with  butcher^s  meat,  butter,  and  cheese.  Most  of  the 
cheese,  however,  is  made  by  Swiss  shepherds  from  the  Yalais,  who  come  down  by  the 
St.  Bernard,  and  buy  the  milk  of  the  farmers. 

The  peasanti»  of  Aosta  are  industrious ;  most  of  them  are  possessed  of  land,  and  those 
of  the  upper  valleys,  who  are  the  poorest,  emigrate  for  the  winter,  and  earn  their  bread 
by  various  callings  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  from  which  they  return  in  summer  for 
the  labours  of  their  scanty  fields.  Some  have  mules,  and  act  as  earners  or  guides  across 
the  Alps,  and  others  are  tanners.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy  by  the  St.  Bernard,  which  is  the  most  direct  communication 
between  Berne  and  Turin.  The  people  speak  a  dialect  difierent  from  the  Piedmontese, 
but  resembling  rather  the  romantic  patois  of  Savoy  and  western  S\\'itzerland.  Most  of 
them,  however,  understand  French,  and  speak  it  well  enough  for  common  purposes. 
Italian  is  the  language  of  the  government,  and  as  such  is  spoken  by  all  civil  magistrates 
and  officers,  but  to  the  people  it  is  like  a  foreign  tongue.  The  country'  people  retain 
their  old  costume ;  the  men  wear  long  frocks  of  blue,  red,  or  green  cloth,  short  breeches 
and  worsted  stockings  of  the  same  colour,  buckles  to  their  shoes,  and  huge  cocked  hats. 
The  women  wear  black  or  white  caps,  fastened  under  the  chin. 

There  is  a  dreadfid  prevalence  in  this  valley  of  cretinism  and  goitre.  A  French 
traveller,  Eaoul  Rochette,  states^  that  while  Aostn  was  under  the  French  civil  code,  and 
all  the  children,  .female  as  well  as  male,  shared  the  paternal  inheritance,  it  was  observed 
that  cretinism  gradually  diminished,  the  young  women  choosing  their  own  husbands ; 
but  under  the  present  Piedmontese  law  of  succession,  daughters  being  deprived  of  inhe- 
ritance, are  induced  to  contract  marriages  with  cretins,  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence^ 
and  this  is  said  to  have  visibly  forwarded  the  spread  of  goitres.  Brockedon  says, — 
"  Labour,  food,  water,  air,  have  all  been  offered  in  explanation ;  but  none  of  the.se 
account  for  cretinism  and  goitres  satisfactorily.  The  opinion  of  our  guide  was,  that  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  villainously  dirty  habits  of  the  people  most  afflicted.  He  said 
that  amcmg  the  mountains  this  was  the  general  opinion;  and  though  it  sometimes 
descended  in  families,  and  often  was  observed  in  infancy,  yet  it  might  be  traced  to  the 
filthy  habits  of  preceding  geneorations.'' 

The  Yal  d'Aosta  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  an  ofE^et  from  the  range  of  Monte  Eosa, 
which  separates  its  easternmost  valley,  the  Val  Lesa,  from  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Valsesia,  in  the  divisioi^  of  Novara.  Over  this  last  range  is  the  pass  of  Col  di  Yaldobbia, 
above  7,000  feet  high,  affording  a  communication  between  the  two  proraices.  .  A  hospice 
was,  not  long  ago,  built  on  the  summit.  As  the  traveller  proceeds  up  the  Yal  d'Aosta, 
he  will  observe  how  the  vines  are  trellised  quite  across  the  road,  casting  beneath  a  most 
refreshing  and  animating  shade. 

Tlie  vine  thrives  also  on  the  lower  hiUa,  which  have  a  southern  aspect;  and  some  of  the 
wines  of  the  Yal  d'Aosta,  especially  those  of  Chambava,  Donax,  and  Carema,  are  not 
inferior  to  the  wines  of  Montserrat.  Among. the  rest  is  some  good  muscadel.  In  the  Yal 
d'Aosta  there  are  all  seasons  and  climates  within  a  short  range.  On  the  Alpine  summits 
are  perpetual  ice  and  snow ;  next  are  forests  of  firs  and  larches ;  lower  down,  chesnut 
and  walnut  trees ;  then  vines ;  and  lastly,  the  olive,  almond,  fig,  and  mulberr}'  trees. 
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growing  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  south.  The  traveller  who  descends  the  St.  Bernard, 
finds  at  once  the  climate  and  the  sky  of  Italy  ;  he  hears  the  voice  of  the  shrill  cicala, 
and  feels  a  sun  as  hot  as  that  of  Naples. 

It  is  only  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Aosta  that  the  moxmtains 
have  an  outlet  into  the  lowlands  of  Piedmont,  through  which  the  Dora  makes  its  way, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  river  is  the  only  road  passable  by  carriages.  The  pass  is  often 
confined  between  the  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  the  river  on  the  other.  Near  Mon- 
iovet.  King  Charles-Emmanuel  III.  had  the  rock  cut  out  to  widen  the  road.  Lower 
down,  between  Bard  and  Donax,  the  rocks  have  been  cut  vertically  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  and  a  road  twelve  feet  wide  has  been  thus  made,  with  a  parapet  on  the 
river  side  chiselled  out  of  the  rock  itself, — ^a  work  ascribed  to  the  Romans.  A  column 
eight  feet  high,  and  two  in  diameter,  is  sculptured  in  relief  on  the  side  of  the  moimtain, 
bearing  the  number  XXX. 

The  fort  of  Bard,  now  destroyed,  rose  high  above  the  village  of  the  same  name,  and 
completely  commanded  the  pass.  The  French  army,  xmder  Bonaparte,  coming  down 
from  the  St.  Bernard,  in  May,  1800,  was  stopped  here  several  days  by  an  Austrian  garrison 
of  400  men ;  and  the  delay  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  conqueror,  if  the  French 
soldiers  had  not  found  means  to  cut  a  path  over  the  mountain  above.  The  artillery 
was  hurried  through  the  village  on  a  dark  night,  under  a  shower  of  balls  from  the  castle: 
Most  important  was  this  exploit  to  the  French  army,  as  a  few  days  afterwards  the  battle 
of  Marengo  was  fought,  ojie  of  its  most  famoiu*  achievements. 

About  a  league  and  a  half  above  Verrex,  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  part  of  the  road  in  the 
Val  d' Aosta ;  it  is  the  deep  ravine  that  divides  Mont  Jovet  from  the  rock  on  which 
stands  the  castle  of  St.  Geimains ;  its  situation,  as  beheld  on  approaching  it  up  the  valley, 
is  strikingly  grand.  Crossing  the  Port  des  Sabasinis,  a  singular  bridge  over  a  deep 
ravine  is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work.  From  hence,  as  the  eye  looks  up  towards 
Chfttillon,  one  of  the  most  delightful  prospects  in  the  valley  may  be  beheld.  St.  Vincent, 
a  village  with  mineral  springs,  is  close  at  hand. 

Brockedon  mentions^  that  while  looking  on  the  mountain  across  the  valley,  a  spot  was 
pointed  out  to  him  where  a  bear  was  killed  in  the  year  preceding  that  of  his  visit. 
Several  cows  had  been  destroyed  by  the  invader,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  tried 
to.  take  him,  or  shoot  him  in  ambush,  but  without  success.  At  length,  a  farmer  sug- 
gested, that  across  the  heat^S  track,  which  had  been  discovered,  a  line  should  be  so 
placed,  that,  if  touched,  it  should  discharge  eight  of  ten  guns,  with  their  muzzles 
directed  on  the  spot.  This  was  watched  day  after  day,  and  many  ears  were  opened  to 
catch  the  first  sound  of  the  expected  discharge.  They,  however,  listened  for  more  than 
a  week  in  vain,  when,  at  last,  was  heard  what  was  literally  a  feu  de  jme.  The  inhabi- 
tants eagerly  climbed  to  the  spot,  and  there  it  was  found  that  the  bear,  having  received 
the  contents  of  the  guns,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  had  rolled  down  the  wooded  side 
of  the  mountain.  Traced  by  his  blood,  he  was  found  ;  the  caution  and  courage  required 
to  despatch  him  were  put  forth,  and  his  enormous  carcass  was  borne  in  triumph  to 
Ch&tiUon.  He  weighed  no  less  than  625  English  paunds^  and^  besides  the  feast  he 
afforded,  the  people  received  the  reward  from  the  state  or  commune,  of  200  francs,  the  sum 
offered  for  the  head  of  a  bear.  Fifty  francs  are  paid  for  the  head  of  a  wolf,  and  t^ice 
that  amount  for  the  head  of  a  she-wolf. 

The  tower,  onoe  occupied  by  the  Leper,  who  has  been  celebrated  by  M.  de  Maistre  in 
one  of  his  novels,  is  placed  amidst  scenery  of  great  magnificence. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  made  a  carriage  road  over  the  mountain  now  called  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  which  becanre  the  great  line  of  communication  from  Milan  to  Vienne  on 
the  Rhone.     Traces  of  this  road  may  stiU  be  found  in  the  Val  d' Aosta. 

The  city  of  Aosta  was  called  by  the  Romans  Oivitas  Augustii,  Augusta  pKotoria  Juliae, 
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and  Augusta  Salassiorura,  the  latter  from  its  having  been  the  capital  of  the  Salassii, 
subdued  by  Terentius  Yarro.     It  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  has  straight  broad 
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streets,  and  gardens  are  attached  to  many  of  the  hoases.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  council  of 
justice  and  of  a  bishopric.     It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  edifices  constructed  by 
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the  Romans,  as  a  triumphal  arch,  a  superb  gate  with  three  arches,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  a  bridge. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  most  beautiful ;  it  is  close  to  the  junctions  of  the  rivers 
Buttier  and  Dora,  in  the  centre  of  a  luxuriant  valley,  from  many  points  of  which  the  eye 


may  dwell  on  the  spotless  diadem  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Grand 
St.  Bernard.  Magnificent  mountains,  girdled  with  beautiful  verdure  far  up  towards  their 
rocky  summits,  inclose  the  valley,  and  rich  vineyards  cover  their  beautiful  slopes  beneath. 
Thcbeauties  of  the  valley  increase  as  the  traveller  proceeds  onward  from  Aosta.  The 
vegetation  is  of  the  richest  kind  ;  luxuriant  valleys  open  on  either  side  ;  the  road  cross- 
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ing  and  re-crossing  the  dasbing  torrent  of  the  Dora ;  and  to  the  right  and  in  front  are 
the  snow-capped  mountains.  But  the  all-absorbing  object  of  attittction  is  Mont  Blanc, 
different  aspects  of  which  are  presented  at  almost  eveiy  turn  of  the  road.  It  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  some  12,000  feet,  it  is  said,  from  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  five  glaciers 
descend  from  its  snowy  crest.  One  of  the  best  points  from  which  to  \-iew  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  dirty  little  village  of  Ivroigne. 

"  The  line  of  the  Alps,  seen  on  the  approach  to  Jorea,  from  the  Viso  to  beyond  Mont 
Bosa/'  says  Brockedon^  "  presented  a  beautiful  appearance ;  their  forms  and  colours 
under  the  effect  of  the  rising  sun  were  magnificent.*' 

The  view  enjoyed  by  Cheever  excited  his  strongest  emotions.  "  I  have  seen,*'  he 
says,  "  Mont  Blanc  from  all  the  best  points  of  view — from  the  Brevent,  the  Fl^gere,  from 
St.  Martin, — ^in  fine  weather  in  August,  with  every  advantage,  and  from  the  Col  de 
Balme,  on  a  day  in  October  so  glorious,  that  I  then  thought  never  could  be  presented,  at 
any  other  season,  such  a  jimcture  of  elements  in  one  picture  of  such  unutterable  sublimity 
and  beauty.  But,  all  things  taken  together,  no  other  xievr  is  to  be  compared  for  its  magni- 
ficence with  this  in  the  Val  d'Aosto.  The  valley,  from  this  point  up  to  Cormayeur, 
more  than  twelve  miles,  forms  a  mighty  infolding  perspective,  of  which  the  gorges  of 
the  mountains,  inlaid  and  withdrawing  one  behind  another,  like  ridges  of  misty  light, 
lead  off  the  eye  into  a  wondrous  depth  and  distance,  with  Mont  Blanc  completely  filling 
up  the  close.  This  scene,  by  the  winding  of  your  way,  bursts  almost  as  suddenly  upon 
you  as  if  the  heavens  were  opened.  The  poet  Dante  may  give  you  some  little  impression 
of  its  glory  :— 

'  As  when  the  lightning,  in  a  sudden  sheen 

Uniblded,  dashes  from  the  blinding  eyes 

The  yisive  spirits,  daziled  and  bedimmed ; 

So,  round  about  me,  Eliminating  streams 

Of  HTing  radiance  played,  and  left  me  swathed 

And  veiled  in  dense  impenetrable  blaze. 
I  looked. 

And  in  the  likeness  of  a  river  saw 

Light  flowing,  from  whose  amber-seeming  waves 

Flashed  ap  eflblgenoe,  aa  they  glided  on 

'Twixt  banks  on  either  side  painted  with  spring 

Incredible  how  fkir ;  and  from  the  tide 

There  erer  and  anon  outstarting  flew 

Sparkles  instinct  with  life ;  and  in  the  flowers 

Did  set  them,  like  to  rabies  chased  in  gold. 

Then,  as  if  drunk  with  odovn,  plunged  again 

Into  the  wondrous  flood. 

How  vast  a  space 

Of  ample  radiance !    Yet,  nor  amplitude, 

Nor  height  impeded,  but  my  view  with  ease 

Took  in  the  ftdl  dimensions  of  that  joy/ 

"  If  to  this  you  please  to  add  Milton's  description  of  the  gate  in  heaven's  wall,  as  seen 
out  of  Chaos,  you  will  have,  not  indeed  an  accurate  picture,  hut  a  semblance,  an  image 
by  approximation,  of  the  manner  in  which  Mont  Blanc  may  rise  before  the  vision. 

*  Far  distant  he  descries, 
Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 
Up  to  the  wall  of  heaven,  a  structure  high. 
At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appeared 
The  work  as  of  a  kingly  pakce  gate 
With  frontispieoe  of  diamond  and  ef  gold 
Embellished ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 
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The  stairt  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 
To  Padan-Aram  in  the  field  of  Luz, 
Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky, 
And  waking,  cried.  This  is  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

"  It  was  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  that  I  came  upon  this  view,  and  I 
gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed,  almost  wishing  that  I  could  spend  as  many  days  as  there 
were  minutes  in  the  same  position,  and  full  of  regret  to  leave  a  spot  of  such  glorious 
beauty.  The  splendour  was  almost  blinding.  A  brilliant  sun,  a  few  fleecy  clouds 
around  the  mountain,  a  clear,  transparent  atmosphere,  the  valley  invested  with  the 
richest  verdure,  range  after  range  of  mountains  retreating  behind  one  another,  tints 
^ftening  from  shade  to  shade,  the  light  mingling  with,  and,  as  it  were,  entering  into, 
the  green  herbage,  and  forming  with  it  a  soft  luminous  composition,  dim  ridges  of  hazy- 
light,  and,  at  the  close  of  this  perspective  of  magnificence,  Mont  Blanc  sheeted  with  snow, 
and  flashing  like  a  tj^pe  of  the  Celestial  City  !  Coming  suddenly  upon  such  a  scene, 
you  think  that  no  other  point  of  view  can  possibly  be  equal  to  this,  and  you  are  tempted 
not  to  stir  from  the  spot  till  sundown;  but  looking  narrowly,  you  see  that  the  road  scales 
the  cliffs  at  some  distance  beyond,  at  an  overhanging  point,  where  Mont  Blanc  will  still 
be  in  view  ;  so  you  pass  on,  plunging  for  a  few  moments  into  a  wood  of  chesnuts,  and 
then  lose  sight  of  Mont  Blanc  entirely.  Then  you  emerge,  admiring  the  rich  scene 
through  which  you  have  been  advancing,  until  you  gain  the  point  which  you  observed 
from  a  distance,  where  the  road  circles  the  jagged,  out-jutting  crags  of  the  mountain  at 
a  great  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  und  then  again  the  vision  of  glory  bursts 
upon  you.  What  combinations!  Forests  .of  the  richest,  deepest  green,  vast  masses  of 
foliage  below  you,  as  fresh  and  glittering  in  the  sunlight  as  if  just  washed  in  a  June 
shower ;  mountain  crags  towering  above,  the  river  Doire  thundering  far  beneath  you, 
down  black,  jagged,  savage  ravines ;  behind  you,  at  one  end  of  the  vaUey,  a  range  of 
snow-crowned  mountains;  before  you, 'the  same  vast  and  magnificent  perspective  which 
arrested  your  admiration  at  ftnit,  with  it»  infolding  and  retreating  ranges  of  verdure  and 
sunlight,  and  at  the  clo«e,  Mont  Blanc  flashing  as  lightning,  as  it  were  a  mountain  of 
pure  alabaster. 

"  The  fleecy  clouds  that  here  and  there  circled  and  touched  it,  or  like  a  cohort  of  angels 
braised  its  summit  with  their  wings,  added  greatly  to  the  glory;  for  the  sunlight  reflected 
from  the  snow  upon  the  clouds,  and  from  the  clouds  upon  the  snow,  made  a  more  glowing 
and  dazzling  splendour.  The  outlines  of  the  mountains  being  so  sharply  defined  against 
the  serene  blue  of  the  sky,  you  might  deem  the  whole  mass  to  have  been  cut  out  from 
the  ether.  You  have  this  view  for  hours,  as  you  pass  up  the  valley,  but  at  this  particular 
point  it  is  the  most  glorious. 

''  It  was  of  such  amazing  effiilgence  at  this  hour,  that  no  language  can  give  any  just 
idea  of  it.  Ghizing  steadfastly  and  long  upon  it,  I  began  to  comprehend  what  Coleridge 
meant,  when  he  said  that  he  almost  lost  the  sense  of  his  owti  being  in  that  of  the  moun- 
tain, so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  him  and  he  of  it.  Grazing  thus,  your  sense  almost 
becomes  dizzy  in  the  tremulous  effulgence.  And  then  the  sunset !  The  rich  hues  of 
sunset  upon  such  a  scene !  The  golden  light  upon  the  verdure,  the  warm  crimson  tints 
upon  the  snow,  the  crags  glowing  like  jasper,  the  masses  of  shade  cast  from  smnmit  to 
sununit,  the  shafts  of  light  shooting  past  them  into  the  sky,  and  all  this  flood  of  rich 
magnificence  succeeded  so  rapidly  by  the  cold  gray  of  the  snow,  and  gone  entirely  when 
the  stars  are  visible  above  the  mpuntains,  and  it  is  night ! 

"Now  again  let  me  collect  some  images  from  the  burning  pen  of  Dant^,  who,  if  he 
had  been  set  to  draw  from  an  earthly  symbol  what  his  imagination  painted  of  the  figur- 
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ings  of  Paradise,  might  have  chosen  this  mountain  at  this  evening  hour.  For,  indeed, 
it  seems  as  if  this  must  be  the  way  travelled  by  happy  spirits  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
this  the  place  where  the  angels  of  God  are  ascending  and  descending,  each  brighter  than 
the  sun. 

*  A  lanipiug  as  of  quick  and  volleyed  lightning, 
Within  the  bosom  of  that  mighty  sheen 
Played  tremulous. 

And  as  some  cliff,  that  from  the  bottom  eyes 
Its  image  mirrored  in  the  ciystal  flood, 
As  if  to  admire  its  brave  apparelling 
Of  verdure  and  of  flowers  ;  so,  round  about, 
Eyeing  the  light,  on  more  than  million  thiones. 
Stood,  eminent,  whatever  from  our  earth 
Has  to  the  skies  returned. 
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Behold  this  fau'  assemblage,  snovy  white, 
How  numberless  !     The  city  where  we  dwell 
Behold  how  vast ;  and  these  our  seats  so  thronged, 

'Twixt  gladness  and  amaze, 
In  sooth  no  will  had  I  to  utter  aught. 
Or  hear.     And,  as  a  pilgrim,  when  he  rests 
Within  the  temple  of  his  own,  looks  romid 
In  breathless  awe,  and  hopes  sometimes  to  tell 
Of  all  its  goodly  state  ;  e*en  so  mine  eyes 
Coursed  up  and  do^vn  along  the  living  light. 
Now  low,  and  now  aloft,  and  now  aromid, 
Visiting  every  step. 

Emboldened,  on 
I  passed,  as  I  remember,  till  my  vicw 
Hovered  the  brink  of  dread  infinitude.' "'  • 

The  tourist  may  step  from  a  sward  of  the  most  delicioifs  grass,  enamelled  with  flowers, 
on  to  icebergs  as  old  as  the  creation,  for  Courmayeur  is  close  beneath  Mont  Blanc,  and 
ten  minutes  walk  from  the  village  presents  a  full  and  magnificent  view  of  him,  much 
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more  perpendicular  on  this  side  than. on  that  of  Chamouni.  From  Coaiynayeur,  a  path 
leads  up  the  All^e  Blanche,  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the  stupendous  fields  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  from  those  vast  white  glaciers,  on  the  very  borders  of  which  the  tourist 
traverses  a  long  time,  just  as  he  may  on  the  borders  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.     Nowhere  are 
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these  mighty  ice-creations  seen  to  more  advantage ;  nowhere  do  they  appear  in  greater 
subKmity. 

In  due  time  is  passed  the  Uttle  lake  of  Combal,  increased  by  a  massive  artificial,  rocky 
bfurier,  and  bordered  on  the  side  opposite  Mont  Blanc  with  hardy  green  shrubs  and 
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beautiful  flowers.  Most  of  the  Alpine  plants  are  perennial,  and  some  of  them  are 
singularly  tenacious  of  life.  Many  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the  brilliant 
gentians,  which  are  among  the  glories  of  Alpine  heights ;  some  species,  indeed,  cover  the 
sides  of  hills  with  blossoms  of  such  intense  brilliancy  that  they  almost  dazzle  the  eye. 
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A  great  variety  of  pliuits  adorn  the  Alpine  region  witiii  large  bloflsomB,  calling  forili  the 
inqniry — 

*'  Meek  dwellers  mid  yon  terror-Htricken  cliffn, 

With.  browH  no  pure,  and  incense-breathing  lips. 

Whence  arc  ye  ? — ^Did  some  white-winged  messenger 

On  mercy's  missions  trust  your  timid  germ 

To  the  cold  cradle  of  eternal  snows  ? 

Or,  breathing  on  the  oalloiu  ieicles, 

Bid  them  with  tear-drops  nune  ye  ? 
Tree  nor  shrab 

Dare  that  drear  atmosphere ;  no  polar  pine 

Uprears  a  veteran  fruit ;  yet  there  ye  stand, 

Ijeaning  your  cheeks  against  the  thick-ribbed  ice, 

And  looking  up  with  brilliant  eyes  to  Him 

Who  bids  you  bloom  unblanched  amid  the  waste 

Of  doHolatioa.    Man,  who,  panting,  toils 

O'er  slippery  steeps,  or  ti'embling,  treads  the  verge 

Of  yawning  gul&,  o'er  which  the  headlong  plunge 

Is  to  eternity,  looks  shuddering  up, 

And  marks  ye  in  your  placid  loveliness  -  - 

Fearless,  yet  frail — ^and  clasping  his  chill  bands, 

Blesses  your  peneill'd  bcaut}\     Mid  the  pomp 

Of  mountain  summits  rushing  on  the  sky, 

And  chaining  the  rapt  soul  in  breathless  awe, 

He  bows  to  bind  you  drooping  to  his  breast, 

Inhales  your  sjnrit  from  the  frost- winged  gale. 

And  freer  dreams  of  heaven."* 

Nor  are  other  plants,  less  attractive  in  appearance,  unworthy  of  a  minute  examination. 
It  has,  indeed,  often  been  noticed  as  one  distinguishing  character  of  Alpine  vegetation,  that 
plants  of  humble  growth,  bushes,  and  trees,  rise  as  little  as  possible  above  the  groimd  on 
which  they  stand,  and,  consequently,  have  their  stem  either  short  or  strong,  or  crooked 
and  bent  down,  while  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  more  compact,  and  placed  more  closely 
together,  than  on  the  same  kind  of  plant  in  a  lower  situation.  Here  is  a  display  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  behalf  of  these  humble  tribes.  For  the  plants  can  bear 
only  a  certain  degi*ee  of  cold ;  and  since  the  warmth  of  the  air  is  derived  by  radiation 
from  the  earth,  which  is  heated  by  the  sun,  while  the  ground  on  high  mountains  is 
cooled  more  rapidly  by  the  cooler  gtate  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
those  plants  which  at  the  bottom  of  the  momitain  grow  a  foot  high,  may,  at  the  summit, 
meet,  at  the  height  of  only  two  inches  above  the  soil,  the  limits  of  temperature  which 
confine  their  growth.  Thus,  by  an  admirable  law,  the  trees  first  become  dwarfish,  then 
the  bushes,  and  so  the  other  plants,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  usual  size  and  their 
power  of  living  under  a  ruder  climate. 

Nor  is  this  all :  for  while  there  is  a  general  change  of  structure  in  plants  at  great 
heights,  they  also  undergo  some  special  alterations  with  respect  to  their  vseveral  pai-ts. 
For  the  root  ordinarily  becomes  strong  and  thick,  when  the  soil  is  not  too  deficient  in 
nutritive  particles,  the  transition  of  which  into  the 'sap  of  the  root  cannot  in  any  way  be 
hindered  by  the  elevation  of  the  site.  The  flowers  are  quite  perfect  in  size  and  e\'ery 
other  particular.  They  unfold  in  great  luxuriance  on  Alpine  plants,  and  with  remark- 
able freshness  of  colour  ;  and  if  a  plant  be  followed  on  great  heights  to  the  extremcst  limit 
at  which  it  grows,  it  will  be  found  that  its  floTvers  are  there  relatively  but  little  dimi^ 
nished,  never  defoimed,  and  rather  more  rich  and  dense  than  usual.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cuticle  covering  the  stalk,  and,  in  short,  everj-thing  green  about 
the  plant,  dwindles  with  the  increased  elevation  of  the  site ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  striking- 
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to  observe,  that  those  parts  which,  on  account  of  their  greater  strength,  seem  much  more 
capable  of  resisting  cold  than  the  flowers,  are  miifoi-mly  subjected,  as  they  rise  to  greater 
heights,  to  a  diminution  of  their  vital  functions.  In  the  grasses,  and  other  plants  with 
blender  leaves,  this  is  less  apparent ;  but  it  is  remarkably  conspicuous  in  everj^  other 
kind,  the  leaves  of  which  become  smaller  the  higher  up  they  grow,  imtil,  at  last,  they  no 
longer  retain  their  natural  fonn  ;  they  also  exchange  their  pure,  well-defined  green  for 
an  ill-dofined  light-yellow  :  all  which  results  arise,  imquestionably,  from  the  attenuation 
of  the  atmosphere-^-the  source  of  nutriment  to  the  leaves. 

The  phenomenon  of  "  red  snow"  covering  some  of  the  cliffs  in  the  Polar  Seas  excited 
much  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  Arctic  navigators,  but  it  occurs  everj'' 
year  in  the  Alps.  It  resembles  minute  red  grains,  scattered  on  the  snow,  apparently 
penetrating  it  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  being  of  a  very  lively  red  colour. 
It  is  chiefly  observed  where  the  snow  lies  in  a  cavity,  it  is  deepest  near  the  centre,  and  is 
very  faint  on  the  borders,  as  if  it  had  been  carried  down  from  the  edges  towards  the 
lower  parts  by  a  partial  molting  of  the  snow. 
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Sauiisure  observed  it  on  his  tii-st  ascent  of  tlic  BreVent,  and  brought  down  a  small 
quantity  in  a  drinking  glass,  the  only  vessel  he  had  with  him,  but  the  powder  sank 
down  to  the  bottom  as  the  snow  melted,  and  its  colour  became  less  brilliant.  When  the 
water  had  wholly  evaporated,  the  quantity  of  the  powder  was  verj-  minute,  and  the 
colour  was  wholly  gone.  He  states  that  he  has  seen  this  substance  not  only  on  the 
Brevent,  but  on  all  the  high  mountains  of  the  Alps.  Some  years  after  his  visit  to  the 
Brevent,  he  obtained  a  supply  of  this  powder  from  Mont  St.  Bernard,  and  he  regarded 
it  as  a  vegetable  substance,  and,  probably,  the  pollen  of  some  Alpine  plant.  That  many 
travellers  have  not  noticed  it  Ls;  easily  explained.  The  fact  is,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  March, 
and  it  generally  disappears  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  Jime  ;  so  that  it  has 
entirely  disappeared  before  the  usual  time  of  the  valleys  being  visited. 

More  recent  examination  of  this  natural  product,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  has 
shown  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  minute  cells,  having  little  comiexion  with  each 
other,  but  imbedded  in  a  sort  of  jelly,  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and  connected. 
Sometiutes  its  appearance  even  over  a  large  apace  is  so  sudden,  that  it  has  been  supposed 
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to  fall  from  the  sky,  and  hence  the  name  "  flnow*'  which  it  has  received  ;  but  its  gi'owth 
and  mxdtiplication  are  extremely  rapid,  and  involve  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
fact.  This  plant  is  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetation,  if  not 
the  very  simplest,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  little  bag,  or  cell  of  membrane.  Though 
,  a  large  number  of  cells  aro  commonly  found  together,  each  one  is  actually  separate  from 
the  rest,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  iudividiuiL  It  obtains  its  own  nourishment  by 
absorbing  the  fluid  around,  and  it  grows  and  comes  to  maturity  with  no  other  support 
than  that  afforded  by  the  air  and  moisture,  vnth  which  its  surface  is  in  contact.  On 
arriving  at  maturity,  a  number  of  minute  grains  are  seen  in  it — ^the  germs  of  new 
plants,  which,  liberated  by  the  ru]>ture  of  the  parent  coll,  go  through  precisely  the 
same  series  of  changes. 

At  the  high  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  the  only  plant  cultivated  is  a  species  of  sorrel, 
much  grown  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Switzerland  for  fattening  swine  in  winter. 
The  roots  are  prepai'ed  by  twisting  them  till  the  cellular  tissue  is  detached  ;  they  are 
then  put,  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  into  a  trench,  buried,  and  covered  with  planks, 
over  which  stones  are  placed. 

About  300  feet  lower,  the  Siberian  pine  and  larch  pi'esent  a  Ixealthy  and  vigorous 
appearance ;  tlie  seed  in  the  former  ripening  early  in  October.  The  Siberian  pine  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Switzerland,  though  its  growth  is  so  slow,  that  one  of 
them,  about  nineteen  inches  in  diameter,  present^,  when  cut  down,  no  fewer  than  3o3 
concentric  circles.  Its  usual  increase  of  height  is  a'span  in  six  years.  The  timber  of 
this  tree  has  a  most  agreeable  perfume,  and  is  much  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  wnins{;otiug  rooms.  It  is  a  singular  and  inexplicable  circumstance  that  this 
wood  exlmles  its  fragrance  for  centuries  in  undiminiahetl  strength,  and  witj^out  suffering 
any  decrease  in  weight.  The  seeds  of  the  Siberian  pine  are  efit^H?med  a  delicacy,  and  eaten 
iu  great  qimntities  during  the  winter  festivals,  though  this  ime  of  them  is  considered 
injurious.  It  has  been  recommended  that  they  should  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
lis  in  Siberia,  where,  accoi-ding  to  Pallas,  a  valuable  oil  is  extracted  from  them,  which 
is  eaten  at  table,  and  might  bo  employed  in  manufacturing  soap.  This  species  of  pine  i^ 
imfortunately  becoming  ver}'  scarce. 

^Uthough  the  larch  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  the  value  and  durabilit}* 
of  its  timber  entirely  depends  on  its  being  planted  in  coarse,  gravelly  soil,  not  too  closely 
together,  and  in  a  dry  and  clear  atmoiphere. '  On  rich  ground  and  in  sheltered  situations 
— though  it-  grows  rapidly,  and  its  external  appearance  is  in  no  way  affected — it  is 
attacked  and  soon  destroyed  by  the  rot.  This  disease  commences  at  the  root,  spreads 
rapidly  upwards  through  the  centre  of  the  tree,  enlarging  by  degrees,  till  the  interior 
of  the  trunk  becomes  tough  and  spongy,  and  idtimately  hollow  within,  like  a  pump. 

As  De  CandoUe  observes  :  **  Larches  generally  thrive  on  the  declivities  of  mountains, 
seldom  on  flat  places;  because  on  declivities  there  is  always  a  little  dampness  in  the 
earth,  descending  from  the  surface  aliovc ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  trees,  on  account 
of  the  inequality  of  their  basis,  have  more  space  at  their  tops,  and  are  better  exposed  to 
the  light ;  whereas  flat  places  aro  often  too  dry,  and  the  trees,  being  all  of  the  same  height, 
overshadow  each  other.  Declivities,  and  in  general  elevated  countries,  suit  larches  beet, 
because  the  action  of  the  light  there  is  more  intense  than  in  low  countries."  So  true  is 
thisj  that  sound  rock  or  gravel,  though  nearlj^  bare  of  vegetable  moxdd  (and  some  of  the 
stones  of  enormous  size)  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  larch,  as  well  as  rough 
ground,  such  as  chasans  or  ravines. 

The  larch  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  tree  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is  less  subject  to  disease 
than  any  other ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  affording  manure,  but  because  of  its  durable 
timber.  It  lasts  four  times  longer  than  common  pine  timber  grown  at  an  equal  elevation. 
If,  therefore,  the  larch  be  planted  where  the  common  pine  now  grows,  it  is  evident  that 
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much  of  the  forest  ground  might  be  gaitied,  and  applied  to  pasture.  The  foliage  of 
the  larch,  the  Siberian  pine,  and  sevBral  other  trees,  is  careftiUy  ooUeoted  by  the  Swiss 
peasantry,  being  put  into  large  bags  for  winter  fodder,  and  tlien  hurled  downwards  into 
the  valley  below. 

At  the  elevation  of  6,335  feet,  though  neither  the  soil  nor  oxj^oaure  was  favourable^ 
larches,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  have  been  observed;  the  Siberian  pine  and 
common  fir  also  flourished ;  and  600  feet  higher,  some  of  these  trees  were  seen  growing  a^ 
the  top  of  a  rjck,  the  loftiest  spot  probably  at  which  they  will  vegetate.  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  Pass  of  FlueUa — ^ftn  elevation  of  7,400  feet — forest  vegetation  ceases.  An 
abundance  of  Poa  Alpina,  however,  grows  there ;  and  this  is  invaluable  in  a  country 
where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  pastures,  the  crop  of  foddei^  is  precarious, 
and  every  blade  of  grass  has  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  ctive, 

M.  Ebel,  and  other  botanists,  divide  the  Alps  into  seven  regions.  The  lowest,  that  of 
the  vine,  commences  in  the  valleys  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  lake^,  and  terminates  at 
the  height  of  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  next,  the  region  of  oaks,  rises  to 
the  height  of  2,800  feet ;  the  beech  succeeds  it,  and  flourishes  at  1,300  feet  above  the  oak. 
The  firs  are  seldom  found  higher  than  5200  feet  frotn  the  level  of  the  sea  >  at  that  height 
the  lower  Alpine  region  commences,  and  the  trees  give  place  to  fruitful  pastures,  which 
rise  1,000  feet  above  them.  The  higher  Alpine  region  commences  at  6,500  feet,  and 
terminates  at  8,000  feet ;  in  places  sheltered  from  the  siin,  the  snow  remains  throughout 
the  year ;  above  them  rises  the  region  of  glaciers  and  eternal  snow.  In  the  last  two 
regions  the  saxifrage,  gentians,  and  other  hA^perborean  plants,  flourish. 

It  occupies  about  five  hours  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  ;  but,  as  it  is 
at  the  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet,  the  toil  is  rewarded  by  a  ^new  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.     It  is  thus  described  by  Broctedon : — 

"  We  looked  upon  Mont  Blanc,  and  along  the  course  of  the  valleys  which  divide 
Piedmont  from  the  VaUais,  and  extend  nearly  thirty  miles  on  the  eastern  side  of  its 
enormous  mass,  through  the  AUee  Blanche,  the  Val  Veni,  and  the  Val  d'Entreves,  to 
the  Col  de  Ferret.     Two  immense  pyramids  of  rugged  rock  rear  from  the  valley  their 
scathed  heads,  and  appear  like  guards  to  the  *  monarch  of  mountains ; '  beyond  and 
below  them  lay  the  little  lake  of  Combal,  whence  issues  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Dora  ; 
and  down  the  sides  of  Mont  Blanc  appeared  to  stream  the  glaciers  of  the  AUee  Blanche 
and  the  Miage  ;  whilst  the  distant  peaks  which  overhaiig  the  western  side  of  the  long 
valley  or  valleys  (for  difierent  portions  of  it,  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne .  to  the  Col  de 
Perret,  bear  difierent  names)  give  jbl  peculiarly  grand  and  solemn  aspect  to  the  scene : 
among  these  the  Geant  and  Grand  Jorasse  are  distinguished.     The  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  is  formed  by  the  Cramont,  and  a  range  of  mountains  which  extend  to  the  Col  de 
Ferret,  and  terminate  the  vista  in  Mont  Velan  and  the  masses  which  surround  the  pass 
of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard.     The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  occasionally  enveloped  in 
clouds,  and  the  changes  which  these  produced  upon  the  scene  were  often  strikingly 
beautiful.     From  this  col,  leading  across  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  we  began  our 
descent  over  some  beds  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  path, 
remain  unmelted.     Though  steep,  these  arc  not  dangerous,  as  the  feet  sink  two  or  three 
inches,  and  give  firmness  to  the  step.     After  a  tedious  descent  to  the  first  pasturage,  at 
the  base  of  the  two  immense  pyramids  which  formed  so  striking  a  feature  from  the 
summit,  we  sat  down  upon  the  short  soft  grass  of  the  pasturage  of  the  ch&lets  of  the 
Allee  Blanche,  to  rest  the  mules  and  ourselves,  and  took  refreshment,  which  we  had 
brought  with  us.     The  life  and  spirit  of  such  enjojrment  as  this  is  only  known  to  Alpine 
travellers.     The  sward  around  iis  was  enamelled  with  beautiful  fiowers ;  of  these,  the 
broad  patches  of  the  deep  blue  gentianella  were  the  richest  in  colour  ;  the  Alpine  ranun- 
eulus,  and  a  hundred  other  varieties,  embellished  the  place  where  we  rested ;  being 
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sun-oundcd  by,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe 
Soon  after  leaving  this  delightful  spot,  we  skirted  the  little  lake  of  Gombal  by  a  very 
uaiTow  uud  dangerous  path.  After  passing  the  lake  at  the  lower  extremity,  across  an 
embankiiitnt  of  great  thickness  and  strength,  the  path  descends  on  the  left  side  of  the 
torrent,  which  struggles  with  horrid  violence  in  continued  cataracts  down  the  ravine  for 
sevcml  miles ;  particularly  where,  in  passing  by  the  glacier  of  Miage,  our  route  lay 
amid>it  rtK^ks  and  stones,  the  debris  of  the  mountain,  brought  down  by  the  glacier,  of 
which  it  concealed  the  base  and  sides.  The  ice  being  covered  iivith  the  stones  and  soil, 
the  path  %va8  so  dangerous  that  we  followed  the  advice  of  our  guide,  and  oescended  from 
uui'  mulcts.  We  were  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  passing  this  moraine,  as  the  guides 
here  call  these  terminations  of  the  glaciers.  Sometimes  we  were  at  the  water's  edge,  at 
others  on  a  pathless  ridge,  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  Doire,  walking  over  loose 
stones,  and  these  rendered  less  secure  by  the  numerous  streams  which,  falling  from  the 
heights  above  us,  crossed  our  path  to  increase  the  torrent  foaming  beneath.  At  lengtli 
we  eiscapi'cl  from  this  fatiguing  part  of  our  route,  and  entered  the  beautiful  meadows  of 
the  Yal  A^eiii,  which  are  separat^ed  from  the  Val  d'Entreves  by  a  high  ridge  that  skirts 
the  forest  of  St.  Nicholas.  There  are  no  ch&lets  in  the  Val  Veni,  but  several  granges, 
in  which  the  great  quantities  of  hay  made  in  the  meadows  and  slopes  of  this  valley  are 
stoieJ/**  The  forest  is  then  traversed,  and  the  Val  d'Kntreves  is  entered,  with  the 
beautiful  glacier  of  the  Brevera  stretching  into  it  on  the  further  side. 

*  Excursions  in  the  Alps. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE   ASCENT  OF  T»E    OOL    DU    GEAIJT — ST.     DIDIER — PASS    OF    THE    LITTLE    ST.    BERNARD — 

SCENE   FROM  THE   BELVIDERE. 

The  distance  from  CoTirmayeur  to  Chamouni  is  only  thirteen  English  miles,  but  to 
perform  this  a  tedious  journey  of  two  days  (one  of  them  of  nearly  twelve  hours  walking) 
ia  necessary,  because  a  chain  or  group  must  be  gone  round,  which  is,  generally  speaking, 
impassable.  To  avoid  so  great  a  circuit,  the  Col  du  G^ant  offers  the  shortest  passage 
from  the  one  valley  to  the  other.  It  forms  the  crest  of  the  chain,  where  the  western 
branch  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  takes  its  rise  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  immense  height,  it 
would,  probably,  be  fi^uenfced  but  for  the  dangers  of  the  glacier  on  its  northern  side. 
A  tradition  common  to  this  and  many  other  passes  of  the  Alps  states,  that  formerly  the 
glacier  was  less  formidable,  and  that  commimication  was  not  infrequent  between  Chamouni 
and  Courmayeur. 

Mr.  Forbes  determined  on  undertaking  this  passage.  As  the  guides  of  Courmayeur 
were,  with  one  exception,  unacquainted  with  it,  he  wrote  to  Chamouni,  desiring  hi^  old 
guide,  Jean  Marie  Coutet,  to  be  ready  to  return  by  the  G^ant  at  an  appointed  time, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  his  guide  of  Courmayeur,  Antoine  Proment,  would 
iindertake  the  passage  with  a  single  competent  guide  from  Chamouni.  All  being  ready, 
he  was  called  at  midnight,  to  consult  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  be  imfit  for  such  an  expedition ;  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  occurrence  took 
place  for  several  successive  days  and  nights. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  called  a  little  after  midnight,  and  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
between  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  July,  1842,  he  beheld  a  magnificent  calm  night,  illumi- 
nated by  a  moon  just  full.  Fairly  on  foot,  the  scene  which  the  VaUey  of  Courmayeur 
presented  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  full  moon  was  riding  at  its  highest  noon  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  The  air  was  calm  and  slightly  fresh,  blowing  very  gently  down  the  valley. 
The  village  and  neighbourhood  lay,  of  course,  in  all  the  stillness  of  the  dead  of  night ; 
and  as  he  headed  the  little  caravan,  and  walked  musingly  up  the  familiar  road  that  led 
to  the  All^e  Blanche  and  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  vast  wall  of  mountain,  covered 
n  ith  its  eternal  glaciers,  seemed  to  raise  itself  aloft,  anii  to  close  in  the  narrow  and  half- 
sliaded  Valley  of  Courmayeur,  verdant  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  and  smelling 
ti  eshly  after  the  lately  fallen  rain. 

Having  left  the  baths  of  Saxe  on  the  right,  the  party  crossed  the  stream  descending 
fiom  the  Val  Ferret,  and  skirting  the  village  of  EntrSves,  under  the  guidance  of 
I  foment,  who  knew  the  bye-paths  through  the  fields,  they  gained,  after  about  an  hour 
I  0 -pleasant  walking,  the  woods  of  larch  which  clothe  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  Mont 
I  1  "ety,  as  the  pasture  mountain  is  called  above  which  the  Col  du  G^ant  stands.  The 
ft  ^  ont  Frety  may  be  ascended  either  on  its  eastern  or  western  side  ;  both  are  steep  and 
I     t  igged,  but  not  difficxdt.     Some  of  the  trees  are  of  considerable  size,  and  every  now  and 
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then,  from  between  their  tninks,  Mr.  Forbes  caught  an  admirable  view  of  the  still 
scenery  of  the  low  countrj'  bathed  in  moonlight,  whilst  as  the  party  gradually  but  steadily 
ascended,  their  progress  was  measiired  by  the  successive  hills  or  mountains  which  they 
left  below  their  level ;  first,  the  ilontagne  de  la  8axe ;  then  the  Pain  de  Sucre ;  and, 
finally,  the  Cramont  itself  sank  its  head  among  more  distant  ranges  of  hills.  In  this 
way  admirable  progress  was  made  ;  the  mind  yielding  to  the  monotony  of  the  exertion, 
and  ceasing  to  measure  time,  or  to  long  for  a  remission  of  so  moderate  an  efibrt.  The 
footing  being  easy,  no  annoyance  was  felt  from  the  want  of  foil  daylight,  and  the  eye 
was  left  generally  free  to  dwell  on  the  objects  aroimd. 

Two  hours  had  passed  from  the  time  of  starting,  before  they  emerged  from  the  larch 
wood  upon  the  bare  slope  of  iloht  Prety.  Twilight  was  beginning  to  make  evident 
progress  in  the  serene  sky  above  the  Col  Ferret.  The  moon  was  still  high  in  the  south, 
and  Mr.  Forbes  was  curious  to  notice  the  relative  intensity  of  the  moonlight  and  the 
dawn,  with  reference  to  some  experiments  which  he  had  made  during  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  a  fortnight  before.  (>n  that  occasion,  the  light  permitted  him  to  distinguish 
small  print  with  difficulty  in  the  open  air,  and  ho  thinks  he  could  not  have  read  writing. 
He  compared  it  afterwards  with  the  darkness  in  a  clear  evening  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset.  Tlie  moonlight  now  was  evidently  incomparably 
brighter  than  the  light  of  the  eclipsed  sun,  and  enabled  him  to  read  writing  easily.  As 
he  ascended  the  slope,  with  the  increasing  dawn  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  setting  moon 
on  the  left,  he  referred  continually  to  a  written  paper  in  his  hand,  to  mark  the  moment 
when  it  should  appear  equally  legible  by  either.  The  diiSerence  of  colour  of  the  light 
caused  some  difficulty.  It  was  the  contrary  of  what  we  usually  perceive ;  the  moonlight 
seemed  yellow  and  warm,  the  dawn  was  cold  and  grey.  This  was  evidently  no  illusion, 
and  arose  from  the  (luantity  of  blue  rays  reflected  by  the  large  surface  of  sky  whence  the 
twilight  was  derived.  At  J3h.  80m.  a.m.,  he  judged  the  two  lights  to  be  equal,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  the  dawn  had  so  manifestly  gained  on  the  other,  that  it  showed  the 
method  to  be  of  some  accui'acy.  Now  the  simimit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  not  touched  by 
the  sunbeams  until  4h.  *iOm.,  or  fifty  minutes  later.  This  corresponded  sufficiently  w«U 
with  Mr.  Forbes's  foimer  estimate  of  the  darkness  of  the  total  eclipse.  It  was  very  &x 
less  bright  than  the  light  of  the  full  moon  ;  as  much  less,  in  fact^  as  the  dawn  eighty  or 
ninety  minutes  before  sunrise  (in  the  month  of  July)  is  than  the  dawn  fifty  minuto& 
before  sunnso,  winch  is  probably  not  nmch  morc^  than  a  fourth  part. 

This  expeiiment  required  no  delay,  and  the  jKirty  kept  always  advancing.  The  Mont 
Fi-ety  projects  considerably  towards  Courmayeur  from  the  great  chain,  although,  \'iewed 
from  below,  it  seems  an  almost  precipitous  slojie.  There  is  a  raWne  on  either  hand,  the 
highest  portion  of  which  contains  a  glacier — the  Glacier  du  Mont  Frety  on  the  west,  and 
the  Glacier  d'Entreves  on  the  right,  as  they  were  called  by  Saussiux*.  The  simunit  of 
Mont  Frety  is  a  given  pastumge,  intei-spei'sed  with  enormous  blocks  which  lie  in  an 
isolated  ridge  of  verj'  little  extent,  and  on  a  steep  decHxity.  There  are  ravines  on  either 
hand,  precipices  above,  and  the  valley  nearly  t*J,000  feet  below. 

Having  passed  the  prominent  flat  of  Mont  Frety,  and  having  now  anived  at  the  ft>ot 
oi'  the  final  ascent  without  any  pause,  after  three  hours  of  continuous  walking,  the  party 
halted  by  a  spring  to  breakfast.  After  occupjnng  over  this  meal  about  twenty  minutes^ 
the  ascent  began  in  earaest,  and  before  long  they  had  left  the  gi*aaHy  slopes  behind,  and 
clambered  up  on  the  bare  rock.  This  was  at  first  precipitous,  but  not  dangerous.  Air* 
Forbes  had  so  conqjletely  studied  the  route  with  the  telescope  from  the  CVamont,  that  he 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting,  had  it  been  necessaiy,  the  easiest  path.  There 
was  but  one  point  where  it  was  necessary  to  touch  the  snow,  and  that  but  for  a  few  »teps. 
Keeping  always  along  the  ridge,  they  climbed  patiently  amongst  the  loose  masses  of  rock, 
which  it  required  some  rare  not  to  overthrow  ni  one  another.     They  were  yet  nearlv 
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1,000  feet  below  the  top,  when  Coutet  felt  his  breuthiug  a  little  aflected,  though  not 
distreasmgly  do>  but  Mi*.  Forbes  did  not  sufier  from  the  elevation. 

Ckmtinuiilg  steadily  to  mount,  and  invigorated  rather  than  incommoded  by  the  sun's 
raysj  whioh  now  began  to  beat  upon  them,  they  reached  the  summit,  in  five  hours  and 
fifty  minutes  after  leaving  Commayeur.  The  vertical  elevation  is  7,000  English  feet. 
The  disagreeable  feeling,  of  oold  had  now  entirely  subsided.  The  siui's  rays  had  taken 
off  the  j&osty  ohill,  though  in  consequence  of  the  increased  height,  the  thermometer  was 
only  29^' ;  and  the  party  established  themselves,  nevertheless,  not  uncomfortably,  in  a 
hoUov  of  the  rock  facing  the  south,  where  they  could  rest  after  this,  the  most 
toilsome,  though  not  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  day's  work,  and  survey  the 
astonishing  prospect  which  was  spread  out  before  them. 

They  were  at  the  height  of  11,140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  "  It  is  very  rare,'* 
remarks  Mr.  Forbes,  '^  to  be  at  this  elevation  at  so  early  an  hour  us  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  still  more  rare  to  combine  this  essential  for  a  distant  prospect  with  such 
magnificent  weather  as  the  day  in  question  afibrded.  The  atmospliere  was,  perhaps,  as 
the  event  proved,  too  clear  for  very  permanently  fine  weather — ^not  a  cloud,  not  even  a 
vapour,  was  Tisible.  The  air  of  this  lofty  region  was  in  the  most  tranquil  state.  Kauge 
over  range  of  the  Alps,  to  the  east,  south,  and  w^est,  rose  before  us,  with  a  perfect  definition 
up  to  the  extreme  limit  which  the  actual  horison  permitted  us  to  see.  Xever  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  a  distant  mountain  Aiew  in  the  perfection  that  I  did  this;  and  yet  I  have 
often  been  upon  the  alert  to  gain  the  summits  before  the  hazy  veil  of  day  liad  spread 
itself. 

'^  Perhaps  it  enhanced  my  admiration  of  the  scene  that  a  great  part  of  the  labyrinth 
of  mountains  was  familiar  in  their  {orniB  to  my  eye,  and  that  from  having  penetrated 
many  of  their  recesses  in  different  journeys,  this  wide  glance  filled  my  mind  with  a 
pleasing  confusion  of  the  images  of  grandeur  and  beauty  which  had  been  laboriously 
gathered  during  many  pedestrian  tours,  whose  course  and  boimds  I  now  overlooked  at  a 
glance.  To  the  eastward  was  the  Mont  Cervin,  with  its  obelisk  form,  never  to  be 
mistaken ;  dose  to  it,  on  the  left,  rose  another  peak,' which  I  conjectured,  and  afterwards 
ascertained,  to  be  the  Dent  d'£rin.  A  little  to  the  right,  most  exquisitely  defined  in 
outline,  yet  with  every  detail  delicately  subdued  by  the  undefinable  blue  of  immense 
distance,  was  the  whole  mass  of  3iIonte  Eosa,  the  rival  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  its  many 
heads  of  nearly  equal  height.  The  hirsute  and  jagged  rocks  of  the  Yaltelline  and  its 
neighbourhood  formed  the  base  out  of  which  the  chain  of  Monte  Rosa  seemed  to  rise  ; 
and  a  little  more  to  the  right  lay  the  indentation  of  the  Yal  d'Aosta,  well  marked  by 
the  oompleto  separation  which  it  makes  between  the  mountains  just  mentioned,  and  those 
which  formed  the  middle  group  of  the  picture,^  the  savage  chain  of  Cogne  to  the  south  of 
Aosta.  These  mountains  contain  many  sumnuts  of  11)000  and  12,000  feet  high,  scarcely 
known  even  by  name,  such  as  the  Becca  di  Jfone,  11,738  English  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  ascended  by  M.  Carrel,  of  Aosta,  who  even  passed  the  night  of 
the  7th  of  July  there,  in  order  to  witness  the  solar  eclipse ;  the  Montague  de  Cogne,  the 
Grand  Faradis,  and  the  Aiguille  de  la  Sassi^re,  all  streaming  with  glaciers. 

"  These  were  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  stem  grey  mountains  of  Champorcher,  and  on 
the  right  by  the  snowy  wastes  of  the  Ruitor.  Behind  the  last  rose  the  vast  mass  of  Mont 
Isdran,  which  completely  conceals  the  Alpine  chain  beyond,  and  of  coui'se  the  Monte 
Vise,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  recognised.  Hitherward  from  the  Ruitor,  the  pass  of 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  carries  the  eye  to  the  valley  of  the  Isere,  whose  whole  course  I 
had  also  followed  up  to  its  parent  glaciers,  in  the  yeai*  1839.  Then  a  fresh  range  of 
mowy  mountains  to  the  right,  above  which  rises  conspicuous  the  Aiguille  de  la  Vanoise 
(between  Moutiers  and  Lanslebourg),  a  mountain  which,  for  elegance,  \'ies  with  any  in 
the  whole  chain.     To  the  west,  and  beyond,  stood  forth  in  clear  perspctive  the  yet  nu  tc 
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distant  rauge  of  Mont  Thabor,  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Arc  and  the  Durance,  and 
Savoy  from  France.  There,  a  very  well-defined,  though  very  distant,  group  of  finmiliar 
forms  reached  my  eye.  It  was  the  Mont  Palvonx  in  Dauphin^,  rising  proudly  from  its 
rugged  basis  of  lofty  hills,  the  highest  mountain  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  of  which  I  had  laboriously  made  the  circuit  in  1841,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Heath,  by  passing  coi^  themselves  above  10,000  feet  in  height.  The  adjacent  mass  of 
Les  Grandes  Eousses,  sloping  towards  Grenoble,  closed  this  admirable  panorama,  which 
was  thus  cut  short,  exactly  when  it  would  have  become  imintereeting,  by  the  colossal 
mass  of  Mont  filanc,  which,  with  its  huge  sentinel,  the  Mont  P^t^ret  (that  vast  rocky 
aiguille  which  guards  it  on  the  side  of  the  AU^  Blanche),  stood  forth  in  the  closest 
proximity,  and  still  at  a  height  of  4,600  feet  above  us. 

''  I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  valleys  immediately  beneath  us, 
and  of  which  the  eye  seized  at  once  the  grand  plan  from  the  great  height  at  which  we 
stood.  It  is  very  rare,  as  I  have  observed,  to  find  so  long  and  uniform  a  slope,  affording 
a  clear  view  to  the  very  bottom,  near  8,000  feet  deep.  The  All^e  Blanche,  with  its 
glaciers,  its  lake,  and  its  torrents,  all  in  piano ;  the  peaks  of  the  Mont  Chetif,  and  even  the 
Cramont,  now  completely  subdued ;  the  monstrous  length  of  the  Yal  Ferret,  the  hamlets 
of  Courmayeur  and  La  Saxe  almost  at  our  feet ;  and  the  meadow  of  St.  Didier,  green  as 
an  emerald,  and  set  in  a  solid  chasing  of  precipices  bright  with  pines — all  these  familiar 
objects  scarcely  withdrew  my  attention  from  the  magnificence  of  the  wide  Alpine  view 
beyond."  * 

Not  far  from  Courmayeur  is  the  village  of  St.  Didier.  When  at  the  Auberge  de 
rOurs,  Brockedon  says : — "  From  the  windows  of  our  inn  Mont  Blanc  appeared  in  all 
his  majesty  and  magnificence,  his  form  was  splendidly  Ut  up  by  the  morning  sun,  his 
enduring  and  enormous  snows  and  glaciers  shone  brightly  against  the  deep  blue  of  a 
cloudless  sky ;  and  it  was  so  entirely  free  from  mist,  that  the  light  edges  of  the  snow  cut 
the  firmament  as  sharply  as  if  it  had  been  an  object  of  lesser  magnitude  within  a  few  feet 
of  us,  or  as  if  it  had  been  presented  to  us  without  the  intervention  of  air.  This  gtand 
and  impressive  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  seen  from  the  window,  was  a  subject  for  a  burst  of 
poetical  feeling  from  such  a  pen  as  Byron's ;  for  the  reflection  na.turally  swept  over  the 
mind,  that  Mont  Blanc,  unchanged  in  countless  ages,  marked  in  striking  contrast  the 
endurance  here  of  man  but  for  a  moment." 

The  finest  effect,  however,  under  which  he  ever  saw  it,  was  by  moonlight.  "  Nothing," 
he  remarks,  ''  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  '  the  monarch  of  mountain'  and  his 
vast  attendant  masses,  seen  under  her  illumination.  The  snow,  in  shades,  was  so  near  tbe 
colour  of  the  sky,  that  its  form  could  not  be  distinguished ;  wlulst  the  part  that  was  lit  by 
the  moon  was  sharply  seen  against  the  dark  sky,  of  an  indescribable  pale  whiteness, 
apparently  suspended  in  the  air;  for  below  the  snow  the  mountains  could  not  be 
perceived  in  the  haze  and  darkness." 

St.  Didier  is  situated  in  a  plain,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  there  are  some 
hot  ferruginous  springs,  which  used  to  be  frequented  by  the  Piedmontese  during  the 
season.  The  Dora  is  crossed  at  the  base  of  some  immense  rooks,  caUedthe  Mont  des 
Bains,  which,  at  an  appalling  height,  overhang  the  house  in  which  the  baths  are  placed. 
Mont  Blanc,  the  G^ant,  the  Grand  Jorasse,  and  the  pinnacles,  glaciers,  and  snow  of  this 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  great  chain,  appear  from  hence  in  a  magnificence  which 
defies  all  description. 

Leaving  St.  Didier,  the  traveller  enters  an  immense  chasm  in  the  mountains ;  while 
such  is  his  elevation,  that  the  Dora,  though  crossed  and  re-crossed,  can  scarcely  be  heard 
pursuing  its  torrent-like  course  in  the  deep  abyss  beneath.     Passing  onwards,  he  reachea 

•  Travels  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy. 
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the  site  of  the  immeiise  difBiculties  encountered  from  the  snow,  in  a  descent  of  this 
part  of  the  Alps,  and  which  might  well  have  been  rogarded  as  insuperable.  A  new 
road  was  cut  here  out  of  the  rock,  about  seventy  years  ago,  for  the  avoidance  of  the 
dangers  that  were  fhus  signally  overcome.  The  village  of  La  Tuile  soon  succeeds ;  it 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  torrent  that  descends  from  the  great  glacier  of  the  Ruitor,  and 
falls  here  into  the  Dora. 

Cultivated  grounds  are  now  passed  through,  till  Pont  Serrant  is  reached — ^the  first 
village  on  the  Piedmontese  side  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  Pass.  It  derives  its  name  £rom 
a  wooden  bridge  thrown  across  a  terrific  chasm,  where  the  torrent  foams  at  the  depth  of 
260  feet,*  in  its  course  towards  the  open  valley.  The  bridge  does  not  require  a  wide  span, 
for  the  ravine  over  which  it  is  thrown  is  only  twelve  paces  across  from  rock  to  rock. 
Another  object  of  interest  is  the  little  Lake  of  Vemaij  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Dora, 
and  the  streams  from  the  northern  side  of  the  pass  flow  into  it.  On  the  plain  of  the  Col 
is  a  column  of  Cipolino  marble,  which  aboimds  in  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  the 
Cramont ;  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Colonne  de  Joux. 

About  300  yards  north-east  of  this  column  is  a  circle  of  stones,  eighty  yards  in 
diameter,  called  by  the  people  of  the  Tarentaise  "  the  Cirque  d'Annibal,"  and  the 
tradition  is  that  Hannibal  held  a  council  of  war  on  this  spot.  It  occupies  the  highest 
ground  of  the  plain,  and  is  composed  of  irregular  blocks  of  the  stone  found  there,  chiefly 
compact  gneiss  and  clay-slate,  varying  in  weight  from  300  to  600  poimds,  and  placed 
about  ten  feet  apart.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  circle  was  formed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, either  as  a  rude  memorial  of  their  passage,  or  for  the  purpose  of  some  religious 
rites  to  propitiate  their  deities. 

The  hospice  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  was  formerly  tenanted  by  some  monks  from  the 
€hreat  St.  Bernard ;  but  their  cells  and  little  chapel  were  destroyed,  in  a  daring  attack  on 
the  pass,  by  a  division  of  the  French  army  under  General  Dimias,  in  April,  1794.  In  1824, 
the  hospice  was  occupied  by  a  man  and  his  family,  stationed  there  throughout  the  year 
by  the  Sardinian  government,  with  directions  to  assist  and  relieve  the  poorer  travellers 
gratis.  Some  humble  refreshment  may  still  be  obtained.  The  road  winds  onwards  from 
thence  to  the  side  of  the  Roche  Blanche,  overhanging  the  deep  torrent  of  the  Reclus, 
and  on  this  side  are  the  "Alps  o'er  Alps,"  which  divide  the  Tarentaise  from  the 
Maurienne ;  and,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  the  valley  of  the  Is^re  meets  the  view, 
and  a  scene  that  is  truly  magnificent. 

This  part  of  the  Alpine  regions  is  associated  with  the  history  of  Hannibal.  With  a 
greatly  diminished  army,  but  one  in  which  he  could  entirely  confide,  he  marched  from 
Ae  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition.  The 
Roman  consul,  P.  Scipio,  had  already  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia,  when  he 
heard  that  the  Carthaginian  leader  had  reached  the  Rhone,  but  was  too  late  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  that  river  ;  and  as  the  barbarians  on  the  left  bank  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  army  of  Hannibal  from  crossing,  he  effected  his  passage  with  but  little  loss, 
and  continued  his  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the 
Is^re.  Here  he  interposed  between  two  rival  chiefs  of  the  Allobroges,  and,  by  lending 
his  aid  to  establish  one  of  them  firmly  on  the  throne,  secured  the  co-operation  of  an 
efficient  ally,  who  greatly  facilitated  his  further  progress. 

But  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  actual  passage  of  the  Alps  he  was  met  by 
hostile  barbarians,  who  at  first  threatened  altogether  to  prevent  his  advance  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  great  loss  that  he  was  able  to  surmoimt  this  difficult  pass.  For  some  time 
after  this  his  advance  was  comparatively  \mimpeded';  but  a  sudden  and  treacherous  attack 
from  the  Gkiulish  moimtaineers,  at  the  moment  when  his  troops  were  strugg^g  through 
a  narrow  and  dangerous  defile,  threatened  the  annihilation  of  his  whole  army.  The  site 
o£  this  assault  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  and  plain  of  Seez,  a  short  distance  to  the 
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west  of  the  pass  which  lies  directly  in  front.  On  both  sides  of  the  roiid  from  Seet 
thither,  the  mountains  are  lofty^  steep,  and  covered  with  snow,  while  the  pass  of  the 
Little  St.  Bernard  presents  itself  beneath ;  and  the  attack  was  consequently  made  from 
the  lofty  heights  lining  this  defile. 

From  the  foot  of*  the  St.  Bernard  descends  an  Alpine  torrent,  called  the  lleclus,  which 
passes  by  the  village  of  Soez.  It  is  very  often  dry,  and  on  its  left  bank  stands  a  vast 
mass  of  gypsum,  to  which  the  name  of  La  Booho  Blanche,  or  the  White  Hock,  has  uni- 
versally been  given.  It  protrudes  like  a  headland  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  plain  of  Villars,  with  a  summit  crowned  with  pines.  It  appears  to 
close  the  valley  of  the  Beclus,  which  struggles  among  the  rocks  at  its  steep  base.  This 
rock  is  admirably  calculated  for  defensive  operations.  It  commands  the  whole  plain  of 
Seez,  and  would  have  enabled  Hannibal  to  act  eqtudly  against  the  enemy  on  the  heights 
above  St.  Germains,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  the  old  lioman  road.  On  tliis  rock 
he  is  said  to  have  passed  the  night,  to  cover  the  passage  of  his  army.  Triumphing  over 
danger  from  his  assailants,  he  at  length  reached  the  summit  of  the  pui^,  and  thence- 
forward suffered  but  little  from  hostile  attacks  ;  but  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  road, 
increased  by  the  lateness  of  the  season — it  being  October^  when  the  snows  have  already 
commenced  in  the  high  Alps— K^uused  him  almost  as  much  detention  and  difficulty  as  the 
opposition  of  the  barbarians  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  So  hoavy  were  his 
losses  from  these  combined  causes,  that  when  he  at  length  emerged  fitrni  the  valley  of 
Aosta  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  encamped  in  the  friendly  coimtry  of  the  Imsubrians, 
he  had  with  him  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6,000  horse.  His  march  across  the  ^Vlpe 
into  Italy  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  ancient  history. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  Hannibal,  it  will  be  remembered, 
to  the  historian  Polybius,  whose  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  como  down  to 
us  from  antiquity,  and  with  which  few  histories,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  indeed,  will 
bear  a  comparison.  He  had  a  strong  judgment  and  an  ai*dent  love  of  truth,  and  he  not 
only  collected,  with  accuracy  and  care,  an  account  of  the  events  that  he  intended  to 
narrate,  but  actually  made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  the  countries 
which  he  had  to  describe.  Now  the  Roche  Blanche,  in  situation,  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  accomit  which  Polybius  has  given  of  such  an  elevation,  and  of  the  events  which 
occurred  in  its  \Tlcinity.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  jwints  of  evidence,  and,  taken  with 
others,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  by  this  jmss  Hannibal  pursued  his  course. 
Stuch,  indeed,  is  the  conviction  of  many  eminent  men  who  have  given  to  this  part  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  to  the  iian*ative  of  the  historian,  their  most  careful  attention. 

The  account  given  of  Hannibal  dissolving  the  rocks  by  vinegar  in  his  passage  of  the 
Alps  has  been  treated,  in  modem  times,  as  an  enigma  or  a  fable.  It  has,  however,  been 
ingeniously  suggested  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  that  veiy  possibly  the  ancients  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  force  of  vai>om\  "  By  boring  hard  calcareous  rocks,  and  filling  the 
cavity  with  concentrated  vinegar,  and  plugging  up  the  apertui-e,  they  might,  by  the 
evolution  of  gas,  obtain  an  effect  similar  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  expansion 
of  steam.  This  effect  might  be  increased  by  making  a  large  tire  against  the  rock.  A 
small  degree  of  expansive  force  would  rend  huge  masses  of  i-ock,  as  they  split  with  great 
facility  along  the  cross-seams."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  he  remarks,  how  such  a. 
story  as  that  of  dissolving  the  Alps  with  vinegar  could  have  originated  without  some 
foundation  in  fact ;  and  the  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  suppose  that  Hannibal  employed 
vinegar,  not  as  a  chemical  agent,  but  to  act  mechanically  on  the  heated  rocks,  in  rending 
them  by  the  expansion  of  vapour. 

The  old  Roman  road  over  the  Qraian  Alps  passed  to  the  right  of  the  Roche  Blanche. 
At  present  a  modem  path  on  the  other  side,  through  St.  Gqi-mains,  conducts,  by  an  easy 
ascent  above  the  village,  to  the  hospice,  which  is  placed  on  the  brink  of  the  Col,  towards 
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the  Tarentaise.  It  woidd  take  about  three  hours  to  walk  from  the  Roche  Blanche  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  About  half-way  up,  the  valley  of  Centron,  backed  by  the  beautiftil 
forms  of  Mont  Iseran,  is  very  striking. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  mentioned  by  two  travellers,  Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer. 
"  Our  guide,  a  very  respectable  inhabitant  of  Villar,  talked  as  a  matter  of  everyday 
oonversation  of  Hannibal,  and  of  his  march  through  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Saracens.  He  assured  us,  also,  that  he  had  himself  seen  and  handled  very  large  bones  of 
beasts,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  little  stream  that  flows  through  the  ravine,  up 
which  the  Roman  I'oad  passed.  These  bones,  he  said,  were  much  larger  than  those,  of 
oxen ;  and  when  the  little  stream  overflowed  and  washed  away  the  soil,  some  of  these 
bones  were  sometimes  found.  He  himself  made  no  mention  of  elephants,  and  seemed 
ignorant  what  the  bones  were." 

The  traveller,  who  would  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the  Alps,  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  Brockedon  to  ascend  the  Belvidei?e,  one  of  the  moimtains  which  bound  the  Col 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  After  an  hour's  ascent  from  the  hospice,  which  may  be 
accomplished  on  &  mule,  a  magnificent  Alpine  panorama  stretches  before,  beneath,  and 
around  him.  Mont  Blatic>  with  it«  grand  glaciers  of  the  Miage  and  the  Br^vent,  whioh 
appear  to  stream  from  its  sides ;  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  high  summits  ot  the  Cervin, 
and  Monte  Rosa;  the  immense  glacier  of  the  Ruitor,  extending  sixteen  leagues;  Mont 
Isiran,  and  a  thouMtnd  intermediate  peaks,  present  themselves  in  magnificent  succession. 
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CHA^PTER    X. 

ROUTE   FROM   MARTI6NY   TO   THK   HOSPICK   OF    THE   GREAT   ST.    BERNARD ITS   VISITANTS    AND 

MONKS DOGS  OF  THK   HOSPlCFi — THE   MORGn?. 

If  the  moon  be  "  above  the  tops  of  the  suow-shining  mountains/'  there  is  a  view  which 
may  be  highly  enjoyed  in  ascending  the  hill  near  Martigny,  to  the  picturesque  old 
Feudal  Tower.  High  above  the  village,  and  looking  down  the  valley,  a  snowy  ridge  of 
great  beauty  forms  the  outline,  while,  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  mountains 
of  dark  verdure  rise  into  the  air,  and  on  one  side,  the  eyes  become  dizzy  as  they  look 
down  into  the  torrent,  roaring  many  himdred  feet  beneath.  And  then  there  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by  verdure,  the  mountains  in  all  their  grandeur,  and  the 
distant  landscape,  beautiful  though  indistinct,  all  lit  up  by  the  moonbeams,  and  especially 
the  glittering  snowy  peaks. 

Should  the  traveller  propose  to  become  familiar  with  the  far-famed  Pass  of  the  Ghreat 
St.  Bernard,  and  to  visit  its  celebrated  Hospice,  he  may  set  out  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  from  Martigny.  Starting  on  foot,  or  mounted  on  his  mule,  he  will 
probably  meet  with  numerous  parties,  chiefly  of  the  peasantry,  either  proceeding  to  the 
neighbouring  villages,  or  across  the  Great  St.  Bernard  into  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  thus 
giving  to  the  varied  scenery  through  -which  he  has  to  pass,  the  peculiar  charm  of  active 
human  life. 

The  little  town  of  St.  Branchier  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  Bagnes, 
and  near  the  confluence  of  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  two  principal  sources  of 
the  Dranse,  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Yelan,  and  those  of  Gharmotane.  The  latter  are  of  vast 
extent  to  the  eastward  of  Mont  Velan,  and  the  route  to  them  lies  up  through  the  Valley 
of  Bagnes.  For  a  few  days  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  peasants  sometimes  cross  over 
them  into  the  Val  Pellina,  in  Piedmont ;  but,  ordinarily,  they  are  very  difficult  of 
access. 

The  way  now  lies  through  the  village  of  Orsieres,  whence  a  valley  leads,  by  the  Col  de 
Ferret,  to  Courmayeur  ;  the  Val  Entremon,  luxuriant  in  vegetation  ;  and  the  villages  of 
Liddes  and  St.  Pierre.  The  latter  contains  numerous  inscriptions  and  relics,  which  prove 
its  antiquity.  Among  these  is  the  military  column  dedicated  to  the  younger  Constantine, 
which,  it  is  said,  formerly  replaced  the  statue  of  Jupiter  that  was  on  the  summit  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  Constantine,  about  the  year  339.  An 
old  gate  leading  out  of  St.  Pierre  is  connected  with  a  wooden  bridge  thrown  across  a 
very  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  through  which  the  Dranse  rushes  at  a  frightM  depth. 
Near  this  village  there  is  also  a  fine  cascade. 

After  passing  St.  Pierre,  about  half  way  to  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  the  scene 
suddenly  changes,  and,  instead  of  the  fertile  lands  and  rich  woods  of  previous  hours,  a 
desolate  tract  of  country  is  entered,  without  the  appearance  of  a  human  dwelling.  The 
road  through  a  valley,  surrounded  by  barren,  rocky,  mountain  ridges,  runs  for  some 
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distance  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream,  and  then  becomes  rugged  in  the  extreme,  and 
scarcely  discernible  as  a  track.     At  the  end  of  this  valley,  the  path,  such  as  it  is,  bends 
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to  the  right,  on  a  gradual  ascent,  for  a  few  miles,  into  a  still  more  barren  region.      Pro- 
ceeding now,  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  which  here  rushes  down  into  the 
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valley  with  great  force,  and  then  diverging  from  it,  huge  masses  of  snow,  at  an  altitude 
of  9,000  or  10,000  feet,  are  observable — remaining,  probably,  from  age  to  age,  and  suffi- 
ciently  hard  to  support  the  trend  of  man  or  mule. 
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The  road  scales  the  faoe  of  the  deep  ravine  over  the  Dranse  ;  it  is  wide  enough  for  a 
carriage,  and  was  boldly  cut  out  of  the  perpendioular  rook ;  thus  suggesting  the  enor* 
mous  difficulties  which  Napoleon  had  to  overcome.  It  is  continued  through  rugged  defiles, 
into  the  plain  of  Prou,  watered  by  streams  from  the  glaciers,  which  shoot  their  icy  masses 
down  into  contact  with  the  verdure  on  the  plainsi  on  which  the  cows  in  summer  find 
pasturage,  while  the  plain  is  bounded  by  lofty  mountain  glaciers,  and  the  enormous  mass 
of  Mont  Veldu. 

If  now,  the  sky,  hitherto  bright  and  clear,  has  become  thick  and  hazy,  and  especially 
if  the  cold  is  intense,  one  objeot  will  be  recognised  with  delight :  it  is — 

**  That  house,  the  hif  best  in  the  ancient  wmrld* 
And  destined  to  perform  from  age  to  age 
The  nobleit  ■er\ioe,  welcoming  as  guests 
All  of  all  nations,  and  of  every  Ihith  i 
A  temple  saored  to  humanity ! 
It  is  a  pile  of  simplest  masonry, 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buUresSes, 
Built  to  tndare  the  shocks  of  time  and  chance } 
Yet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  might, 
Warred  on  for  ever  by  the  elements, 
And  in  an  evil  dayi  not  long  ago, 
By  violent  men,  wh^  on  ti^  mountain  top 
The  French  and  Austrian  banners  met  in  conflict.'*  * 

A  monastery  appears  to  have  existed  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  so  early  as  the  eighth 
century,  but  the  present  Hospice  was  founded  in  96S>  by  Bernard,  a  member  of  a  noble 
family  in  Savoy,  who  devoted  himself  to  an  ecclesiastical  life,  and  became  archdeacon  of 
Aosta.  His  name  has  continued  attached  to  it  since  his  canonisation.  He  died  in  1008, 
after  presiding  over  the  convent  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  The  only  property  it  now 
has  consists  of  a  vineyard  at  Clarens,  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  a  farm  at  Roche,  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud.f 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  not  a  week  passed  without  the  falling  of  snow,  and  the  ice  of 
the  lake  never  melted.  Even  in  the  height  of  summer,  it  always  freezes  early  in  the 
morning.  The  Hospice  is  rarely  four  months  clear  of  snow ;  its  average  depth  around  the 
building  is  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  sometimes  there  are  drifta  against  it,  rising  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet.  Not  a  bush  is  to  be  foimd  near  the  edifice,  and  the  wood  for  its  fires 
is  obtained  from  the  forest  of  Ferret,  a  distance  of  four  leagues.  Below,  are  the 
stables,  store-rooms,  and  other  oifioes,  and  the  traveller  enters  the  corridor  by  a  flight 
of  steps. 

The  dogSi  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  will  not  fbil  to  be  observed  loitering  at  the 
door,  and  frequently  passing  up  and  down  the  corridors  of  the  Hospice.  They  came 
originally  from  Spain.  One  of  them,  named  Barry,  saved  a  great  uurabat  of  lives.  His 
remains  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Berne,  and  are  often  regarded  with  great 
interest.  Another  called  Jupiter,  waa  also  very  sucoessftil.  In  the  year  1827,  it  appears 
he  knew  some  persons  had  passed  the  Hospioe,  and  he  set  out  alone  immediately  to  follow 
them.  After  some  time  bis  absence  was  remarked ;  and  one  of  the  inmates,  by  pursuing 
his  track,  found  him  posted  over  a  drift  of  snow,  where  a  poor  woman  and  her  child 
were  about  to  perish,  both  of  whom  he  was  thus  the  instnmient  of  rescuing  from 
death. 

The  traveller  will  meet  with  a  cordial  greeting  from  the  monks,  none  of  whom  are  age4 
men.    It  is  said  that  they  devote  theniselves  to  service  at  the  Hospice  at  eighteen  y&^TS 

♦  Rogers  f  Brockedon. 
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of  age,  and  that  its  tenii  ia  fifteen  years.  Not  a  lew,  however,  find  the  rigours  of  bo 
great  an  elevation  too  severe  for  their  frames,  and  are  compelled  to  limit  it  to  a  propor- 
tionately short  period.     They  are  aided  by  several  attendants. 

The  saloon  generally  presents  a  vaiied  assemblage  of  visitants,  with  some  of  whom  an 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  will  prove  agreeable,  while  others  one  would  gladly 
escape  for  their  selfishness  and  ignorance.  The  monks  are  attired  in  a  long  black  cloth 
tunic,  with  close-fitting  sleeves,  and  each  one  wears  a  pyramidal  cap,  with  a  tuft  at  the 
top,  with  the  simple  badge  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  to  which  they  belong.  Should 
it  be  a  fast-day,  the  supper  will  consist  of  verj^  simple  fare,  yet  all  good,  accompanied  by 
a  grateful  viii  ordinaire. 

The  monks  of  the  Hospice  display  no  ostentatious  hospitality,  but  evince  a  friendly 
desire  that  every  guest  should  make  himself  at  home,  and  heartily  enjoy  whatever  is 
provided.     Sogers  pictures  them  a^ 

answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 


The  gentler  impulses,  to  pleasure,  mirth ; 

Mingling,  at  inten^als  with  rational  talk, 

Music ;  and  gathering  news  ii*om  them  that  came. 

As  of  some  other  world.     But  when  the  storm 

Rose,  and  the  snow  rolled  on  in  oceon-waN'es, 

When  on  his  face  the  experienced  travellei*  fell, 

Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands, 

Then  all  was  changed;  and  sallying  with  then*  pack 

Into  that  blank  of  nature,  they  became 

Unearthly  beinj^s.     *  Ajiselm,  hij^hcr  up,  ' 

Just  where  it  di*ift«,  a  dog  howls  loud  and  long, 

And  now,  as  guided  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 

Digs  with  his  feet.    That  noble  vehemence—* 

Whose  can  it  be,  but  hw  who  never  erred  ? 

A  man  lies  underneath !    Let  us  to  work ! — 

But  who  descends  Mont  Velax  ?    'Tis  La  Croix, 

Away,  away !  if  not,  alas,  too  late. 

Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy, 

Faltering  and  falling,  and  but,  lialf  awaked, 

Asking  to  sleep  again.'  *' 

The  monks  are  enjoined  to  board  and  lodge  all  travellers  at  all  seasons,  and  aaaist  them  / 
with  guides  in  traversing  the  mountains.  In  winter  their  rules  require  them  to  send 
evwy  day,  whatever  may  be  the  weather,  two  able  men,  called  Maromern,  who  are  accos* 
tomed  to  the  moimtains,  one  towards  the  Italian  side,  the  other  towards  the  VaUais. 
These  persons  traverse  the  path  during  the  whole  day,  attended  by  one  of  the  great  dogs, 
keeping  a  path  open  in  the  snow,  and  watching  for  passengers.  If  the  Maronier  meets 
with  any  person  bewildered  or  exhausted,  or  his  sagacious  companion  indicates  by  his 
movements  that  any  person  ls  under  the  snow,  he  immediately  gives  his  aid,  or  runs  to 
the  Hospice  to  gain  assistance.  Cold  water,  with  ice  immersed  in  it,  is  prepared  there,  as 
the  most  efficacious  remedy,  and  the  body  is  placed  in  it;  if  this  fails  in  restoring 
animation,  all  hope  is  at  an  end. 

In  due  time,  the  guests  are  conducted  to  their  respective  chambers,  each  one  contain-  f 
ing  two  or  more  beds,  always  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and  affording  all  the  means 
that  can  be  properly  desired  for  a  night  of  comfortable  and  refreshing  repose. 

The  view  of  the  lonely  lake  and  the  Hospice  by  moonlight,  with  the  surrounding 
mountains,  makes  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  impressive  scenes  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  There  is  a  deep  and  fxvdvX  stillness  and  solemnity,  with  the  most  gloomy 
grandeur. 
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"  The  moon  well  nigh 
To  midnight  hour  belated,  made  the  stoi'M 
Appear  to  -wink  and  fade ;  and  her  broad  disk 
Seemed  like  a  crag  on  fire,  as  up  the  vault 
Her  course  she  journeyed.'** 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  loud-toned  bell  of  the  chapel  ordinarily  wakens  the 
sleeper,  who  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  attend,  or  not,  the  services  which  then  begin. 
About  seven  o'clock  breakfast  is  prepared — a  simple  meal  of  dry  toast,  honey,  and  coffee  ; 
and  any  topics  of  the  previous  evening  that  remain  to  be  discussed  may  now  be  resumed. 
A  drawing-room,  adjoining  the  mlk-a-mangei'^  contains  numerous .  paintings,  engravings, 
and  other  works -of  art,  as  well  as  various  natural  curiosities.  Many  of  these  have  been 
presented  by  travellers,  and  a  giano  which  is  found  there,  is  the  gift  of  a  lady. 

The  chapel  of  the  monastery  is  rather  spacious  ;  a  considerable  congregation. is  some- 
times gathered  here,  consisting  chiefly  of  guides,  peasants,  and  children,  who  are  on 
their  way  to  or  from  Piedmont,  Savoy,  or  other  places  on  that  side  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  chapel  is  a  box,  into'  which  travellers  put  the  sum  which  they  consider  a  just 
acknowledgment  of  the  hospitalities  they  receive,  as  no  pecimiary  charge  is  made.  Any 
surplus  which  is  obtained  beyond  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  establishment,  is  em- 
ployed in  aiding  poor  and  destitute  travellers — a  very  numerous  class  of  claimants,  from 
the  great  intercourse  which  is  kept  up  by  this  pass  between  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Bonaparte,  it  will  be  remembered,  crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  the  year  1800, 
determining  that  his  army  should  pass  onwards  in  four  divisions,  by  as  many  separate 
routes.  Of  the  main  body,  consisting  of  35,000,  the  Chief  Consul  himself  took  care  ;  and 
he  reserved  for  them  the  gigantic  task  of  surmounting,  with  the  artillery,  the  huge 
barriers  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Aloug  the  Alpine  chain  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine — and  the  Rhone  to  Is^re  and  Durance — ^about  60,000  men  in  all  lay  prepared 
for  the  adventure ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to  Bonaparte's  own  march. 

All  his  columns  were  soon  put  in  motion,  Lannes,  vnth  the  advanced  guard,  clearing 
the  way  before  them  ;  the  General  Berthier  and  the  Chief  Consul  himself  superintending' 
the  rear  guard,  which,  as  having  with  it  the  artillery,  was  the  object  of  highest  impor- 
tance. At  St.  Pierre  all  semblance  of  a  road  disappeared.  Thenceforth  an  army,  horse 
and  foot,  laden  with  all  the  munitions  of  a  campaign,  a  park  of  forty  field-pieces  included, 
were  to  be  urged  up  and  along  airy  ridges  of  ixxik  and  eternal  snow,  where  the  goatherd, 
the  hunter  of  the  chamois,  and  the  outlawed  smuggler,  are  accustomed  to  venture ;  amidst 
precipices,  where  to  slip  a  foot  is  death  ;  beneath  glaciers,  from  which  the  percussion  of 
a  musket-shot  is  often  sufficient  to  hurl  an  avalanche ;  across  bottomless  chasms  caked 
over  with  frost  or  snow-drift,  and  breathing — 

"  The  difficult  air  of  the  iced-mountain  top, 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herblcss  j^ranito." 

The  most  difficult  task  was  the  transport  of  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  this  was 
personally  superintended  by  the  Chief  Consul.  The  cannon  were  dismounted  and  placed 
in  the  trunks  of  trees,  hollowed  to  receive  them,  that  half  a  battalion  might  drag  them 
up  the  steep  and  dangerous  ascents,  while  the  other  half  carried  their  own  and  their 
comrades'  arms  and  accoutrements  for  five  days. 

The  powder  and  shot,  packed  into  boxes  of  fir-wood,  formed  the  lading  of  all  the 
mules   that  could  be   collected  over  a  wide   range   of   the   Alpine  country.      These 

•  Dante. 
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preparations  had  been  made  during  the  week  that  had  elapsed  between  Bonaparte's  arrival 
at  Geneva  and  the  commencement  of  Lannes'  march.  He  himself  travelled  sometimes  on 
a  mule,  but  mostly  on  foot,  cheering  on  the  soldiers  who  had  the  burden  of  the  great 
guns.  For  some  distance  up  fix>m  St.  Pierres  Pierri  the  road  lies  through  the  forest  of 
firs,  where  Napoleon  wafi  so  near  slipping  from  his  mule  on  the  verge  of  that  tremendous 
precipice.  He  was  rescued  from  death  by  his  guide,  who  caught  him  only  by  his  coat — 
an  act  which,  had  it  not  been  performed,  would  have  changed  the  history  of  Europe 
and  of  the  w^orld.  The  fatigue  undergone  is  not  to  be  described.  The  men  in  front 
durst  not  halt  to  breathe,  because  the  least  stoppage  there  might  have  thrown  the 
column  behind  into  confrision,  on  the  brink  of  a  deadly  precipice;  and  those  in  the 
rear  had  to  flounder  knee-deep  through  snow  and  ice,  trampled  into  sludge  by  the  feet 
and  hoofs  of  the  preceding  divisions.  Happily  for  the  Chief  Consul,  his  march  was 
not  opposed  by  the  assaults  of  living  enemies.  The  mountaineers,  on  the  contrary, 
flocked  in  to  reap  the  liberal  rewards  which  he  offered  to  all  who  were  willing  to  lighten 
the  drudgery  of  his  troops. 

After  an  hour's  rest,  the  columns  wound  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  began  the 
steep  and  perilous  descent  to  St.  Remi.  The  difficulties  here  were  still  greater  than  on 
the  northern  side.  The  snow,  hard  beneath,  was  beginning  to  melt  on  the  surface,  and 
great  nimibers  both  of  men  and  horses  lost  their  footing  and  were  precipitated  down 
the  rapid  declintj'.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  precisely  the  same  difficulty 
occurred  to  the  army  of  ILuinibal,  according  to  Polybius,  when  they  began  the  descent 
on  the  Italian^ide  of  the  Alps. 

"  The  snows  of  the  former  years,-*'  he  says,  "  having  remained  tmmelted  upon  the 
moimtains,  were  now  covered  over  by  those  which  had  fallen  in  the  present  year.  The 
latter  being  soft,  and  of  no  great  depth,  gave  an  easy  admission  to  the  foot ;  but  when 
these  were  tro<lden  through,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  touch  the  snows  that  lay  beneath, 
which  were  now  so  firm  that  they  woidd  yield  to  no  impression,  their  feet  both  fell  at  once 
from  under  them,  as  if  they  had  been  walking  on  the  edge  of  some  high  and  slippery 
precipice ;  and  when  struggling  witli  their  hands  and  knees  to  recowr  from  the  fall, 
they  slid  down  with  great  violence." 

At  length,  however,  they  reached  a  more  hospitable  region ;  the  sterile  rocks  and 
snow  gave  place  to  herbage,  covered  with  the  flowers  of  spring,  and  then, — 

^*  O  joy  I  the  signs  of  life  appear, 
The  first  wid  single  fir 
Tliat  on  the  limits  of  the  Unng  world. 
Strikes  iu  the  ice  its  iw)ts ; 
Another,  and  another  now, 
And  now  the  larch,  that  fliags  its  anns 
Down-cur\ing  like  the  falling  wave, 
And  now  the  aspen's  glittering  leaves 
Gray  glitter  on  the  moveless  twig, 
The  poplai'*s  vaiying  veitLure  now. 
And  now  the  birch  so  beautiful. 
Light  as  a  lady's  plume.'' 

The  march  of  the  army  was,  after  their  descent  into  the  woody  region,  gradually 
overshadowed  by  a  thick  forest,  and  before  they  reached  Etrouble,  the  soldiers,  who  had 
so  recently  shivered  xmder  the  blasts  of  winter,  were  melting  under  the  rays  of  an 
Italian  sun. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  Berthier  had  addressed  them  in  the  following  pro* 
clamation: — "The  soldiers*  of  the  Rhine  have  sio^nalised  themselves  by  glorious 
triumphs ;  those  of  the  army  of  Italy  struggle  with  in\incible  perseverance  against  a 
superior  enemy.     Kmulatinj?  their  victories,  do  you  ascend  and  reconquer  beyond  the 
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AbpB,  the  plains  which  were  the  fir6t  theatre  of  French  glory.  Conscripts !  you  behold 
the  ensigns  of  Tictory ;  march,  and  emulate  the  veterans  who  have  won  so  many 
triumphs;  leam  from  ikem  how  to  bear  and  overcome  the  fatigues  inseparable  from  war. 
Bonaparte  is  with  you ;  he  has  come  to  witness  your  first  triumph.  Prove  to  him  that 
you  are  the  same  men  whom  he  formarly  Led  in  these  regions  to  immortal  renown." 
The  pen  of  history  has  recorded  how  these  injunctions  were  obeyed. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  May,  1800,  that  Napoleon  slept  at  the  convent  of  St.  Maurice, 
and  on  the  20th,  on  reaching  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard;  he  was  received  in  the  hall  on 
the  ground  floor.  He  visited  the  chapel,  with  its  three  little  libraries,  and  even  foimd 
time  to  read  a  few  pages  in  some  ancient  volume.     The  repast  he  took  was  very  frugal. 


TOMB   OF   DE8AIX. 


The  small  garden  was  covered  with  snow.  "  You  must  have  very  few  vegetables  here," 
said  Bourrienne  to  (me  of  the  monks.  "  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  draw  every  resource 
from  the  valleys.  In  the  month  of  August  only,  in  warm  seasons,  we  raise  small 
cabbages,"  As  the  monks  had  fiimished  every  soldier  as  he  passed  with  a  limcheon  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  wine,  they  now  received  the  warm  acknowledgments 
of  the  Chief  Consul 

It  was  here  that  he  took  leave  of  a  peasant  youth,  who  had  walked  by  him  as  his 
guide  all  the  way  firom  the  convent  of  St.  Maurice.  Napoleon  conversed  freely  with 
this  young  man,  and  was  much  interested  with  his  simplicity.  At  parting,  he 
asked  the  guide  some  particulars  about  his  personal  situation,  and  heard  his  simple 
recital  of  the  details  of  his  humble  life,  and  especially  the  vexation  he  felt,  that,  for  the 
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want  of  a  little  money,  he  was  unable  to  marry  one  of  the  girls  of  his  valley.  Napoleon 
now  wrote  a  note,  wbich  he  handed  to  his  guide,  desiring  him  to  be  sure  and  deliver  it  to 
the  quarter-master  of  the  army,  who  had  been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Bernard. 
In  the  evening,  the  young  man,  returning  to  St.  Pierre,  learned  with  surprise  what 
powerful  traveller  it  was  whom  he  had  guided  in  the  morning,  that  General  Bonaparte 
had  ordered  that  a  house  and  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  given  to  him  immediately,  and 
that  he  should  be  supplied,  in  short,  with  the  means  requisite  for  marrying  and  for 
realising  the  dreams  in  which  he  had  indulged.  The  only  saying  of  Napoleon  which  he 
treasured  in  his  memory  was,  **  I  have  spoiled  a  hat  among  your  mountains :  well,  I  shall 
find  a  new  one  on  the  other  side."  Thus  spoke  Napoleon,  swinging  the  rain  from  his 
covering,  as  he  approached  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  The  guide  described,  however, 
very  strikingly,  the  effects  of  Bonaparte's  appearance  and  voice,  when  any  obstacle 
checked  the  advance  of  his  soldiery  along  that  fearful  wilderness  which  is  called, 
emphatically,  "The  Valley  of  Desolation."  A  single  look  or  word  was  commonly 
sufficient  to  set  all  in  motion  again.  But  if  the  way  presented  some  new  and  apparently 
insuperable  difficulty,  the  Consul  bade  the  drums  beat  and  the  trumpets  sound,  as  if  for 
the  charge,  and  this  never  failed.  The  mountaineer  died  not  long  ago,  in  his  own 
country,  the  owner  of  the  land  given  him  by  Napoleon. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  there  is  a  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  General  Desaix,  from  the  chisel  of  Moitte,  a  skilful  sculptor,  who  died  in  the 
year  1810.  The  principal  part  of  this  edifice  is  a  bas-relief,  in  white  Carrara  marble, 
representing  the  General  as  fallen  from  his  horse  and  dying.  He  appears  supported  in 
his  last  moments  by  Colonel  Lebrun,  to  whom  he  is  represented  ,as  speaking. 

This  remarkable  man,  Louis  Charles  Desaix,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  St  Hilaire^ 
in  1768.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  regiment  of  firetagne,  and  was  soon 
distinguished  by  his  severe  and  romantic  character.  His  first  action  in  the  revolutionary 
army  was  in  the  combat  of  Laaterberg,  in  which  his  heroic  courage  was  so  conspicuous  as 
to  procure  for  him  rapid  promotion. 

Desaix  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  where,  in  common  with  the  army,  he  had  to 
put  forth  all  his  fortitude.  The  necessity  of  so  doing  is  strikingly  apparent  in  one  of 
his  confidential  letters  to  his  leader.  "  If  all  the  army  does  not  pass  the  desert  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  it  will  perish.  It  does  not  contain  water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  a 
thousand  men.  The  greater  part  of  what  it  does  is  contained  in  cisterns,  which,  once 
emptied,  are  not  replenished  by  any  perennial  fountains.  The  villages  are  huts,  without 
resources  of  any  kind.  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  leave  us  in  this  situation ;  order  us 
rapidly  to  advance  or  retire.  I  am  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to  write  to  you  in  the 
language  of  anxiety ;  when  we  are  out  of  our  present  horrible  position,  I  hope  my  wonted 
firmness  will  return." 

Vivid  and  impressive  as  this  picture  is,  especially  as  depicted  by  the  hand  of  so  brave 
a  man,  it  was  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  Desaix  was  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard 
and  his  troops,  who  began  their  march  in  the  evening,  advanced  with  tolerable  cheerful- 
ness during  the  cool  of  the  night ;  but  when  morning  dawned,  and  they  found  them- 
selves traversing  a  boundless  plain  of  sand,  without  water  or  shade, — ^with  a  burning  sun 
above  their  head,  and  troops  of  Arabs  flitting  across  the  horizon,  to  cut  off  the  weary  or 
stragglers, — ^they  were  filled  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  The  sky  glowed  like  a 
fiery  fiimace  ;  not  a  breath  of  air  was  to  be  felt,  save  when  a  light  breeze  brought  a  gust 
of  the  hot  wind  of  the  Moorish  desert  to  their  weary  frames. 

Already  the  desire  for  rest  had  taken  possession  of  their  minds  ;  they  had  flattered 
themselves  that  they  were  to  find  repose  and  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  Egypt ;  and  when 
they  saw  themselves,  instead,  surrounded  by  a  pathless  desert,  parched  by  thirst,  and 
sxiffering  from  hunger,  their  discontent  broke  out  in  loud  lamentations.     All  the  weUs 
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on  the  road  were  either  filled  up  or  exhausted;  hardly  a  few  drops  of  muddy  aad 
brackish  water  could  be  found  to  quench  their  burning  thirst. 

A  few  hours  at  Bamanhour  afforded  shelter  at  night  only  to  the  general's  staff;  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  bivouacked  in  squares  on  the  sand,  incessantly  harrassed  by  the 
dtonds  of  Arabs  who  wheeled  round  their  position  and  sometimes  approached  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  videttes.  After  a  rest  of  two  days,  the  army  resumed  its  march  across 
the  sandy  wilderness,  still  observed,  in  the  distance,  by  the  hostile  Bedouins  ;  and  soon 
the  suffering  from  thirst  became  so  excessive,  that  even  the  strongest  heads  and  the 
firmest  resolutions  gave  way  before  it.  The  scene  realised  all  that  the  imagination  of 
Tasso  had  conceived  of  the  sufferings  of  the  crusaders  amidst  the  bumiug  wilderness ;  as — 

**  Tkrough  these  unquiet  nights,  sweet  sleep,  exiled, 

Fled  from  the  languid  lids  of  weeping  men  ; 
Nor  woidd  by  amorous  courtship  be  beguiled, 

Or  flattering  words,  to  spread  his  wings  again  ; 
But  yet  their  worst  of  evils  was  the  pain. 
The  rage,  of  thirst. 

"  If  any  e*er  'twixt  shady  woods  had  seen 

Cool  glassy  lakes  in  liquid  silver  sleep, 
Quick  fountains,  bubbling  up  from  mosses  green, 

Slide  down  smooth  hills ;  brooks  querulously  creep 

O'er  lustrous  stones ;  or  Alpine  torrents  leap 
Roaring  from  heaven,  he  paints  them  o'er  and  o*cr 

To  his  enamoured  wish,  sweet,  icy,  deep  : 
And,  tasting  them  in  fancy,  tortui'es  more 
A  heart  already  fired — tormented  to  its  core. 

"  Warriors  robust,  whose  frames  of  sturdiest  mould 

Not  the  long  march  through  Asperon's  regions  rude, 
Nor  iron  mails  that  aye  their  limbs  enfold, 

Nor  weapons  thii*sting  for  theii*  death,  subdued, 

Tamed  by  the  sultry  heat,  with  sw^at  embrued, 
Lie  both  a  burden  to  themselves,  and  pray  ; 

Faint,  weak,  dissolved  in  idlest  lassitude. 
A  secret  fire  lives  in  their  veins,  whose  ray 
Eats  by  degrees  their  flesh,  and  melts  their  boncb  away —  * 

**  Sickens  the  late  fierce  steed  ;  untasted,  loathed. 

Stands  his  once  relished,  once  saluted,  corn  ; 
The  dancing  mane  and  neck  with  thunder  clothed, 

But  late  superbly  in  the  battle  borne, 

Droops  to  the  ground ;  the  pride  of  lam*cls  worn 
No  more  dilates  his  nostrils,  swells  his  veins  ; 

Glory  his  hatred,  victory  seems  his  scorn  ; 
His  rich  caparisons,  embroidered  reins. 
And  sumptuous  trophies,  all  as  baubles  he  disdains." 

Lannes  and  Murat  threw  themselves  on  the  sand,  and  gave  way  to  every  expression  of 
deqwdr.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  depression,  paralysing  every  energy,  a  sudden 
gleam  of  hope  illuminated  the  countenances  of  the  soldiers :  a  lake  appeared  in  the  arid 
wilderness,  with  villages  and  palm  trees  clearly  reflected  in  its  glassy  surface.  In  the 
words  of  Lucan, — 

"  The  thirsty  army  looks  to  streams  at  hand/' 

and  instantly  the  parched  troops,  summoning  their  utmost  strength,  hastened  towards 
the  enchanting  object ;  but,  alas  I  in  vain  they  pressed  on  with  burning  impatience — it 
for  ever  fled  from  their  approach.     For  the  soil  of  Lower  l^gjft  is  a  vast  plain,  perfectly 
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horizontal,  and  its  uniformity  is  interrupted  only  by  a  few  eminences,  on  which,  in  order 
to  secure  them  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  Aillages  are  built.  In  the  morning 
and  evening,  nothing  remarkable  appears  in  the  asjiect  of  the  country, — ^all  objects  are  in 
their  natural  position,  and  at  their  proper  distances  ;  but  after  the  soil  has  been  heated 
by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  prospect  seems  bounded  by  a  general  inundation ;  the 
villages  beyond  appear  as  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  and  under  each  one  its 
inverted  image  is  seen  as  it  would  be  if  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  water. 
Such  is  the  mivagey  known  in  Persia,  where  it  is  called  9erah^  miraculous  water ;  in  India, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  tchittram,  or  picture  ;  and  occurring  in  various  other 
pa-rts  of  the  earth.  On  everj-  approach  the  deceptive  inundation  recedes,  and  the 
reflected  image  vanishes,  to  be  succeeded  by  another,  no  less  vivid  and  delusive,  as 
some  more  distant  object  comes  into  sight. 

Intense  was  the  disappointment,  but  Desaix,  with  his  gallant  companions  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle ;  the  approach  to  the  Nile  was  shortly  indicated  by  the  increasing 
hordes  of  Arabs,  with  a  few  Mamelukes,  who  watched  the  colunms ;  and  at  length,  the 
long  wished-for  stream  was  seen  glittering  through  fhc  sand-hills  of  the  desert.  At  the 
joyful  sight,  the  ranks  were  completely  broken;  men,  horses,  and  camels,  rushed 
simultaneously  to  the  banks,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  stream ;  all  heads  were 
instantly  lowered  into  the  water ;  and  in  the  transports  of  delight,  the  sufferings  of  the 
preceding  days  were  speedily  forgotten.  Some  time  elapsed,  however,  before  repeated 
draughts  restored  strength  and  animation  to  such  wearied  frames. 

We  gather  hastily  a  few  incidents  of  Desaix's  subsequent  career.  A  chief  in  Lower 
Egypt,  who  had  continued  to  assemble  together  a  number  of  Mamelukes  and  discon- 
tented characters,  gave  himself  out  for  the  angel  El-Mody,  and  put  to  the  sword  the 
garrison  of  Damanhour ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  different  divisions  had  been  sent  against 
him,  that  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  its  leader  killed.  Meanwhile  Desaix, 
pursuing  with  indefatigable  activity  his  gallant  opponent,  Mourad  Bey,  had  followed 
the  course  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sleim,  the  extreme  limit  in  that  direction  of  the  Koman 
empire,  where  he  learned  that  his  antagonist  had  ascended  beyond  the  cataracts,  and 
retired  altogether  into  Nubia. 

A  terrific  skirmish  afterwards  took  place  near  Thebes,  between  a  body  of  French 
cavalry  and  a  party  of  Mamelukes  ;  and  Mahommed-Elfi,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of 
their  officers,  sustained  so  severe  a  defeat  at  Souhama,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  that  out 
of  1,200  horse,  only  150  escaped  into  the  Great  Oasis  in  the  desert.  This  success  waa 
counterbalanced  by  the  destruction  of  the  flotilla  on  the  Nile,  embracing  the  wounded 
and  ammunition  of  Desaix's  division,  and  which,  when  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by 
the  Arabs,  was  blown  up  by  the  officer  commanding  it.  At  length  Davoust  gave  a  final 
blow  to  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  by  the  defeat  of  a  large  body  at  Benyhady,  when 
above  2,000  men  were  slain.  After  this  catastrophe.  Upper  Egypt  was  thoroughly 
subdued,  and  the  French  division  took  up  its  cantonments  in  the  villages  which  formed 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Desaix  returned  from  Egypt  and  arrived  in  Italy,  to  join  Napoleon  with  his  aides-de- 
camp, Savary  and  Rapp.  They  sat  up  all  night,  conversing  on  the  changes  of  France, 
and  the  state  of  Egj-pt  since  they  had  parted  at  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  First 
Consul,  who  really  loved  his  lieutenant,  and  appreciated  his  military  talents,  immediately 
gave  him  the  comimand  of  a  division.  Finding  that  the  Austrians  were  resolved  not  to 
attack  him  where  he  was,  and  remained  grouped  imder  the  cannon  of  ^Vlexandria,  and 
fearful  that  they  might  recoil  on  Suchet,  or  incline  to  the  right  towards  Geneva,  or  the 
left  to  the  Tessino,  and  threaten  in  turn  his  o\m  communications,  he  resolved  to  give 
them  battle  on  their  own  ground,  and  advanced  to  Voghera  and  the  plain  of  Marengo, 
betAveen  Tortona  and  Alexandria. 
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A  desperate  struggle  followed.  The  perseverance  of  the  Aiistrians  prevailed  over  the 
heroic  devotion  of  the  French  ;  the  stream  of  the  Fontanone  was  forced,  Marengo  was 
carried,  and  the  French  were  driven  back  to  the  second  line  they  had  formed  in  the  rear. 
Here  they  again  desperately  straggled,  and  obtained  a  temporary  advantage,  which  they 
could  not  follow  up,  as  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  severely  weakened  in 
numerical  strength,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  support  any  offensive  movement.  The 
Austrians,  aware  of  this  weakness,  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  a  fresh  attack  being  made 
on  the  centre  and  left,  the  corps  of  the  French,  weakened  by  four  hours'  incessant  fight- 
ing, was  at  length  broken.  The  Austrians  pressed  forward  with  redoubled  vigour,  when 
their  adversaries  gave  way;  their  regiments  were  rapidly  pursued,  and  frequently 
surrendered,  and  no  resource  remained  but  to  traverse  for  two  leagues  the  open  plain  as 
far  as  St.  Julianas,  where  the  reserve  under  Desaix  might  be  expected  to  arrive  for  their 
support. 

The  Austrians  rapidly  followed,  spreading  death  by  their  artillery  through  the  retreat- 
ing columns.  Melas,  with  the  centre,  established  himself  at  Marengo,  and  Lannes,  now 
entirely  uncovered  on  his  left,  was  obliged  to  commence  a  retrograde  movement,  which 
at  first  was  performed  in  squares  with  admirable  discipline.  Gradually,  however,  the 
retreat  became  more  disorderly ;  in  vain  KeUermann  and  Ghampeaux,  by  repeated 
charges,  arrested  the  Austrian  cavalry,  which  swept  round  the  retreating  columns.  They 
could  not  check  the  Himgarian  infantry,  which  advanced  steadily  in  pursuit,  halting  at 
every  fifty  yards,  and  pouring  in  destructive  volleys,  while  the  intervals  between  the 
regiments  were  filled  up  by  a  powerfxd  artillery,  which  incessantly  sent  a  storm  of  grape- 
shot  through  the  retreating  masses.  No  firmness  could  long  endure  such  a  trial. 
Gradually  the  squares  broke ;  me  immense  plain  of  Marengo  was  covered  with  fugitives ; 
the  alarm  spread  even  to  the  rear  of  the  armjp^  and  the  fatal  cry,  "  Tout  est  perdu — sdtwe 
qui  pent  f"  was  already  heard  in  the  ranks. 

Matters  were  in  this  disastrous  state  when  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle 
with  his  guard.  The  sight  of  his  staff,  surroimded  by  200  mounted  grenadiers,  revived 
the  spirits  of  the  fiigitives  ;  the  well-known  plimies  recalled  to  the  veterans  the  hopes  of 
success.  But  they  were  speedily  quenched  when  the  main-body  of  Desaix  at  length 
made  its  appearance.  "  What  think  you  of  the  day,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  lieutenant, 
when  he  arrived  with  his  division.  "  The  battle,"  said  Desaix,  "  is  completely  lost. 
But  it  is  only  four  o'clock  ;  there  is  time  to  gain  another  one." 

Napoleon  and  he  alone  were  of  this  opinion ;  all  the  others  counselled  a  retreat.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  remains  of  Victor's  and  Lannes'  corps  were  re-formed 
under  cover  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  massed  in  front  of  St.  JuKan's,  a  masked  battery 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Marmont,  and  Desaix  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
corps,  consisting  of  little  more  than  4,000  men,  to  attempt  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
enemy. 

Napoleon,  advancing  to  the  front,  rode  along  the  line,  exclaiming,  "  Soldiers !  we  have 
retired  far  enough.  You  know  it  is  always  my  custom  to  stop  on  the  field  of  battle." 
The  troops  replied  by  enthusiastic  shouts,  and  immediately  advanced  to  the  charge. 
2^ch,  little  anticipating  such  an  onset,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  coliunn,  5000 
strong,  when  he  was  received  by  a  discharge  of  twelve  pieces,  suddenly  unmasked  by 
Marmont,  while  at  the  same  time  Desaix  debouched  from  the  village,  at  the  head  of  his 
division.  The  ImperiaUsts,  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  so  considerable  a  body,  when 
they  expected  only  to  find  fugitives  in  disorder,  and  apprehensive  of  falling  into  a  snare, 
formed  and  fell  back  ;  but  Zach  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  order  in  front,  and  checked 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  At  this  moment  Desaix  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  breast, 
and  soon  afterwards  expired. 

The  Austrians,  now  most  vigorously  attacked,  everj^  where  gave  way  ;  and  when  their 
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cavalry  afterwards  attempted  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  were  repulsed  by  Murat.  Night 
coming  on,  the  confiision  was  irremediable,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Bormida,  a  terrific 
carnage  ensued.  As  the  village  dock  struck  ten,  the  French,  weary  of  the  slaughter, 
returned  slowly  to  their  camp,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  loss  of  the  Austrians,  in  prisoners,  and  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  15,000 ;  that  of 
the  French  was  10,000.  This  irregular  but  sanguinary  conflict  decided  the  fate 
ofltaly.* 

Napoleon  was  sensible  of  the  loss  experienced  m  the  death  of  Desaix,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-two.  Many  years  afterwards  he  remarked : — "  Of  all  the  generals  I  ever  had 
under  me,  Desaix  and  Eleber  possessed  the  greatest  talents,  especially  Desaix,  as  Kleber 
only  loved  war  as  it  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  riches  and  pleasures ;  whereas 
Desaix  loved  glory  for  itself,  and  despised  everything  else.  Desaix  was  wholly  Wrapped 
up  in  war  and  glory.  To  him,  riches  and  pleasures  were  valueless,  nor  did  he  give  them 
a  minute's  thought.  He  despised  comfort  and  convenience  ;  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  he  threw 
himself  under  a  gun,  and  slept  as  contentedly  as  in  a  palace.  Upright  and  honest  in  all 
his  proceedings,  he  was  called  by  the  Arabs  the  '  Just  Sultan.'  Kleber  and  Desaix  were 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  French  army." 

The  question  has  arisen,  **  How  was  Desaix  killed  P"  By  a  ball  in  the  head,  according 
to  Walter  Scott ;  by  a  cannon  shot,  according  to  the  '*  Memorial  of  St.  Helena ;"  by  a 
ball  in  the  heart,  according  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  Napoleon ;"  or  by  a  shot  in  the  breast 
according  to  General  Mathias  Dumas  Simien  Despr^aux,  who  wrote  his  eulogy,  and 
Decayrol,  who  embalmed  him  at  Milan. 

The  version  of  the  shot  in  the  breast  appears  to  be  the  true  one.  But  could  Desaix, 
thus  struck,  utter  the  words  which  the  bidletin  of  26  9rairial  y'  VIII.  attributed  to 
him  P  "  Go  and  tell  the  First  Consul  that  i.  die,  regretting  that  I  have  not  done  enough 
to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity."  Supposing  that  he  did  utter  them,  through 
whom  do  we  know  that  he  uttered  them  ?  The  bulletin,  pretends  it  is  true,  that  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  the  young  Lebrun;  but  Decayrol  is  certain  that  he  fell  without  any 
witnesses  being  present,  and  that,  his  division  having  yielded  for  a  moment,  the  Austrian 
columns  were  obliged  to  pass  over  his  body.  Bourrienne,  an  eye-witness,  affirms  in 
his  memoirs,  that  he  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  such  confusion,  that  the  circumstanoea 
of  his  death  could  not  be  stated ;  he  adds,  "  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  words  attributed 
to  the  general  by  the  famous  bulletin  were  imaginary.  He  did  not  die  in  the  arms  of 
Lebrqn,  as  I  was  obliged  to  write  under  the  dictation  of  the  First  Consul ;  no  more  did  he 
pronounce  that  beautiful  speech  which  I  wrote  in  the  same  way."  If  Bourrienne  is  more 
sincere  than  he  is  benevolent,  we  must  doubtless  consider  the  noble  words  of  the  bulletin 
as  unauthentic ;  but  we  may  believe,  without  fear  of  illusion,  that  Desaix's  last  thoughts 
were  as  well  divined  as  they  were  actually  expressed  by  the  First  Consul. 

It  was  a  singular  determination  of  Napoleon  that  the  final  resting-place  of  his  highly 
estimated  general  should  be  on  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  To  place  his  tomb 
on  such  an  elevation  was,  obviously,  a  work  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  especially  from  the 
village  of  St.  Pierre^  to  the  Hospice.  But  among  the  skilful  engineers  of  the  time  was 
one,  though  very  young,  of  high  standing,  M.  Polonceau.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  stupendous  work,  hereafter  to  be  described, — the  splendid  Simplon 
Bead, — ^but  &om  this  he  was  called,  and  expressly  conmianded  to  conduct  the  tomb  of 
Desaix  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  It  is  from  his  own  account  that  the  following 
particulars  are  taken  : — 

The  road  from  St.  Pierre  to  the  Hospice,  in  length  somewhat  above  12  kilometres 
(nearly  eight  miles),  contains  some  very  steep  ascents,  followed  by  sharp  descents.     The 

•  "  Alison's  Euix)pe." 
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path  follows  the  salient  and  re-entering  angles  of  the  rocks,  in  turns  so  sharp  and  frequent 
that  there  is  often  no  room  for  the  movement  of  a  waggon  and  the  employment  of  force, 
especially  when  the  moimtain  rises  perpendicularly  above  the  torrent  of  the  Dranse. 
M.  Polonceau  was  therefore  compelled,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  line  of  pa^gsage,  which  was 
often  reduced  to  a  mere  path,  either  to  cut  into  the  rock  on  one  side,  or  to  widen  it  on 
the  other,  by  means  of  a  temporary  frame- work  formed  of  fir  trees  and  rocks,  or  to 
construct  an  entirely  new  road,     Lastly,  it  was  necessary  to  level  the  ground,  that  the 
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jolts  might  not  break  the  waggon  down  under  the  marbles,  and  the  marbles  themselves. 
To  these  diificulties  were  added  those  of  crossing  the  Dranse  four  times  above  the  wood 
growing  region,  and  where,  consequently,  no  bridge  coxdd  be  constructed.  The  engineer 
rolled  stones  into  the  torrent  at  the  spots  where  the  banks  were  low ;  these  stones 
formed  a  barrier,  which  stopped  the  gravel  in  part ;  and  they  raised  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  to  the  level  of  the  road,  when  this  soon  became  strong  enough  to  allow  of  their 
crossing. 

A  road  full  of  so  many  obstacles  made  him  study  a  combination  of  waggon,  which 
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would  enable  him  to  gain  the  desired  end.  The  case  which  contained  the  bas-relief  was 
seven  and  a-half  feet  long  by  five  and  a-quarter  feet  broad,  and  weighed  nearly  four 
tons.  He  gave  the  parts  of  the  road  which  it  was  necessary  to  remake  a  breadth  of 
about  four  and  a-quarter  feet ;  he  therefore  fixed  at  about  three  and  a-quarter  feet  the 
path  for  his  carriage.  The  case  containing  the  bas-relief  being  much  wider  than  this 
path,  and  protruding  on  both  sides,  was  placed  above  the  four  wheels,  which,  in 
order  to  obviate  any  upsetting,  he  had  made  low,  at  the  expense  of  facility  in  drawing 
them. 

The  short  and  sharp  turns  were  so  frequent,  and  the  road  so  narrow,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  harness  more  than  five  or  seven  horses  by  couples,  and  then  the  length  of  the 
team  rendered  the  strength  of  the  horses  in  front  continually  useless.  For  instance, 
when  the  carriage  wcus  in  a  short  convex  bend  (c  n),  the  horaea  in  front  were 
already  in  the  concave  bend  close  by  (a  b),  and  their  action,  if  they  had  not  been 
stopped,  tending  to  draw  it  in  a  straight  line,  would  have  broken  the  waggon  against  the 
mountain ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  carriage  was  in  a  concave  bend,  the  horses  in 
front  would  draw  it  from  the  road  and  turn  it  over  the  precipice. 

M.  Polonceau  could  never  attach  more  than  seven  horses,  and  at  certain  steep  ascents 
he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  take  away  three  of  them.  To  this  force  he  might  have 
added  that  of  several  men  placed  at  the  sides,  had  not  room  been  wanting,  for  often  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  case  grazed  the  rock  and  the  other  overhung  the  precipice.  He 
contrived  to  place  behind  the  carriage  a  pole  similar  to  that  in  front,  but  longer ;  he 
fixed  it  by  an  iron  ring  to  that  part  of  the  carriage  which  unites  the  fore  and  hind 
parts,  and  which  he  made  longer  than  usual.  He  attached  eleven  ropes  with  loops  on 
each  side  of  the  pole,  which  he  entrusted  severally  to  men  ;  and  thus  twenty-two  men, 
facing  the  carriage,  pulled  it  onwards.  K  this  pole,  to  which,  at  certain  spots,  forty- 
four  men  were  attached,  had  been  invariably  fixed,  it  would  only  have  been  serviceable 
in  straight  parts  of  the  road ;  but  it  had^een  rendered  moveable  by  the  iron  peg,  and 
immoveable  at  pleasure  by  an  iron  ring  which  imited  the  two  parts  when  the  carriage 
was  moving  in  a  straight  line.  Thus,  wh^i  they  entered  a  bend,  at  a  given  signal  the 
first  of  the  men  who  were  drawing  took  away  ^e  ring,  whilst  another,  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pole,  directed  as  was  wanted,  like  a  helmsman. 

If  a  steep  descent  followed  an  ascent,  at  the  word  of  command,  "  en  arriSre,"  all  the 
horses  except  two  were  detached,  whilst  the  men,  retreating  and  taking  the  rope  in  both 
hands,  pulled  back  the  burden,  under  which  the  two  horses  would  have  been  infallibly 
crushed  in  the  very  steep  declivitiee.  However,  M.  Pdonoeau  found  ten  spots  where  the 
scheme  would  not  have  sufficed  on  account  of  the  excessive  slope.  He  therefore  firmly 
fixed  in  the  rock,  at  the  summit  of  the  descent,  two  iron  bars  :  to  the  one  he  attached  a 
cable,  which  passed  through  a  hook  attached  to  the  chain  of  the  case,  and  of  the  carriage, 
and  this  rope,  then  returning  back,  formed  a  running  knot  around  the  second  iron  bar. 
As  the  carriage  descended,  the  men  let  out  the  rope,  by  keeping  the  knot  loose,  but 
fastened  it  when  the  speed  threatened  to  become  too  great. 

Lastly,  there  w^  two  spots,  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  in  which  the  path  was  only 
three  and  a-quarter  feet  in  breadth,  when  seven  and  a-half  feet  were  needed ;  the  first 
was  after  the  descent  of  Serreire,  the  second  at  the  rocks  of  Marengoux.  The  mountain 
was  steep,  and  the  rock  almost  perpendicularly  above  the  torrent.  The  young  engineer 
took  advantage  of  the  unevenness  of  the  rock  to  fix  on  it  and  in  it  some  slight  walls 
and  trunks  of  trees,  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary  width ;  but  there  could  not  but 
be  great  danger  in  passing  over  such  a  road.  The  great  case  constantly  jutted  over, 
and  the  outside  wheels  were  often  on  the  very  verge  of  the  brink.  The  slightest  false 
movement,  the  most  trifling  sinking  in  of  the  edge  of  the  path,  of  the  walls,  or  of  the 
trees,  might  precipitate  men,  horses,  and  bas-relief  into  the  abyss.     In  order  to  lessen 
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the  chance  of  accident,  he  fixed  into  the  rock,  here  and  there,  bars  of  iron  which  held  a 
strong  rope ;  to  the  chains  surrounding  the  case  and  the  carriage  he  attached  another 
short  chain,  terminated  by  an  iron  hook  ;  lastly,  he  fixed  the  hook  in  the  rope  stretched . 
along  the  rock.  A  man  moimted  on  the  carriage  sKpped  the  hook  along  the  cord, 
according  to  the  rate  of  progression  of  the  team,  which  thus  did  not  experience  any 
slackening.  The  path  nowhere  yielded,  and  the  carriage  passed  along  without  accident. 
But  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  that  if  any  yielding  of  the  path  had  taken  place,  if  the  ground, 
for  example,  had  failed  under  the  outer  wheel,  the  carriage,  borne  by  the  inner  wheels 
on  one  side,  and  held  suspended  on  the  other  above  the  abyss,  by  the  short  chain  which 
by  its  terminal  hook  passed  over  the  rope  fixed  along,  could  have  been  placed  again  on 
the  path  by  jacks  (cries)  ;  or  it  could  have  proceeded  on  its  two  inside  wheels  only  till 
it  regained  the  firm  part  of  the  road.  The  whole  operation  succeeded  without  any 
accident,  after  forty-five  days  of  labour,  only  ten  of  which  were  actually  employed  in 
conveying  the  marbl^.     The  expense  was  not  so  great  as  was  expected ;  it  was  only 
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JL'640.  And  thus,  as  Alison  says,  "  the  tomb  of  Desaix  has  been  erected  on  the  summit  of 
the  Alps,  whose  rugged  precipices  are  not  less  startled  at  the  monument  of  our  perfection 
in  the  arts,  than  they  were  at  the  passage  of  the  artillery  drawn  by  the  arms  of 
valour/* 

That  portion  of  the  Alps  which  is  crossed  by  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  is  still 
frfi^TtcTitly  tniversed,  even  in  winter,  by  pedlars  and  smugglers,-  in  defiance  of  the 
difficult  ie^5  and  dangers  with  which  it  is  beset.  During  the  severe  cold  of  that  season, 
th*'  snow  forms  and  falls,  at  such  an  elevation,  like  dust ;  it  congeals  so  soon  and  so  hard, 
tliat  the  particles  do  not  combine  in  flakes  as  they  do  in  the  lower  regions,  and,  instead 
of  t^onsolidating  under  the  traveller's  feet,  they  rise  around  him  in  powder,  and  he  sinks 
to  hk  middle.  He  suffers,  too,  perhaps,  from  the  most  terrible  kind  of  tempest  which  he 
can  there  encounter,  known  by  the  name  of  tounnejife,  in  which  the  fine  minute  particles 
of  dry  snow,  resembling  dust,  are  carried  along  through  the  air  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind.  Such  storms  originate  in  very  fierce  whirlwinds,  which,  lifting  up  the  particles 
of  snow  newly  fallen   in  the  valleys  and  mountain-passes,  carry  it  along  in  masses 
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resembling  clouds,  with  fearful  velocity.  In  a  very  few  moments,  the  hollows  and 
gorges  are  blocked  up,  the  roads  are  covered,  and  many  a  wretched  being,  obliged  to 
keep  his  eyes  shut,  to  avoid  being  blinded,  wanders  fi'om  the  path,  and  falls  over  some 
neighbouring  precipice. 

The  Morgue,  or  cemetery  of  the  Hospice,  presents  a  rather  startling  spectacle  to  a 
visitor,  who  is  not  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  objects  he  is  about  to  see.  It  is  a  gloomy  and 
long  apartment,  into  which  he  gazes  through  a  small  window,  or  if  curiosity  goes  so  far, 
into  which  he  may  enter,  and  move  amidst  the  dead,  who  are  placed  in  various 
positions. 

"  Side  by  side, 
Within  they  lie,  a  mouinful  compauy, 
All  ill  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover  them ; 
-    Their  features  fnll  of  life,  yet  motionless 
In  the  broad  day,  nor  seem  to  suffer  change, 
Tho'  the  barred  windows,  barred  against  the  wolf, 
Are  always  open."  • 

Some  of  the  bodies,  however,  stand  upright  against  the  wall ;  but  all  of  them  are,  more 
or  less,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  from  their  being  hardened  by  the  excessive  cold 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  This  is  the  case  with  those  which  have  been  dis- 
covered amidst  the  depths  of  the  snow  soon  after  death,  as  well  as  with  the  remains  of 
others,  who  have  lain  frozen  and  congealed  for  days,  and  even  for  weeks,  beneath 
avalanches  and  snow-wreaths,  whence  it  is  impossible  for  some  time  to  extricate  them. 
In  this  singular  receptacle  are  the  bodies  of  both  sexes,  and  of  various  nations,  some  of  a 
period  as  remote  as  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  the  features  often  present  the  different 
emotions  under  which  they  expired.  Though,  when  drawn  forth  from  the  snows,  these 
victims  of  winter  have  a  colour  on  the  cheek  as  fresh  as  that  of  life,  which  often  continues 
for  some  days,  the  flesh  subsequently  becomes  perfectly  brown  and  hard. 

An  adventure  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  near  the  site  of  the  Morgue,  is  thus  described 
by  a  recent  writer : — **  Having  gained  on  the  other  guide  and  mules,  our  friend  and 
myself  now  entered  on  the  regions  of  eternal  snow.  A  short  progress  brought  us  to  a 
little  low  building  or  chapel,  a  yard  or  two  off  the  pathway,  where  the  bodies  of  persons 
found  dead  on  the  mountain  are  entombed.  Here  the  path  appeared  to  separate,  and 
we  thought  it  prudent  to  await  the  coming  up  of  the  guide.  Our  situation  at  this  moment 
was  far  from  enviable.  Evening  was  approaching,  and  we  were  yet  far  from  the  convent. 
The  *  wind,'  which  the  herdsman  had  warned  us  we  should  have  on  the  mountain,  we 
now  found  to  be  the  dreaded  *  tourmente,'  the  scourge  of  the  Alps.  We  had  gradually 
felt  it  increase  in  strength,  and  cold  as  we  ascended,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  this 
height,  it  assailed  us  with  a  fury  that  nearly  carried  us  off  our  feet,  and  a  pieroingness  of 
cold  which  almost  deprived  us  of  the  power  of  motion,  while  at  the  same  time  the  snow 
fell  in  immense  flakes,  so  thickly  that  we  could  not  see  above  a  yard  or  two  in  any 
direction,  and  was  drifted  into  monstrous  heaps  by  the  ruthless  wind,  or  whirled  around 
us  with  a  frightful  impetuosity. 

'^  The  mountain  rose  perpendicidarly  before  us,  its  height  and  summit  shrouded  in  the 
storm — ^no  trace  of  living  existence  near  us — ^nothing  but  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who 
had  perished  on  this  very  pass  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  our  own  situation — and 
the  only  sound,  except  the  howling  wind  which  we  heard,  water  rushing  beneath  us 
under  the  snow,  tending  to  increase  the  horror  of  the  scene.  But  to  this  very  sound  vrc 
owed  our  safety,  for  soon  after  the  guide  came  in  sight,  and  we  proceeded;  the  driving 
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enow  so  completely  obscured  the  path,  that  the  mules  could  no  longer  distinguish  it,  and 
continually  strayed  away.  In  pursuing  them,  the  guide  lost  his  own  ideas  of  the 
direction  he  ought  to  follow,  and  looked  around  for  some  perpendicular  bit  of  rock,  the 
alpine  finger-post,  to  assist  him  in  regaining  his  memory.  Wistfully,  but  in  vain,  did 
he  look :  one  unbroken  tract  of  snow  met  our  view  within  the  short  distance  that  our 
eyes  could  pierce  the  thick  mist ;  and  the  friendly  water,  which  still  murmured  beneath 
our  feet,  was  our  only  clue.  By  it  we  continued  to  proceed,  sinking  up  to  our  knees  at 
every  step  in  the  new-fallen  snow,  and  passing  up  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent  against 
an  increasing  storm. 

"  Where,  all  this  time,  was  my  brother  ?  This  was  precisely  the  question  I  could  not 
answer,  but  which  my  fears  almost  answered  for  me.  He  could  be  only  a  few  minutes  in 
advance  of  us  ;  yet  not  only  could  we  descry  nothing  of  him  (which  in  the  driving  snow 
was  not  wonderfiil),  but  no  traces  whatever,  either  of  his  own,  or  his  mule's  footsteps 
remained  in  the  snow.  It  seemed  so  impossible  that  these  should  disappear  so  very 
quickly,  that  I  could  not  but  conjecture  that  he  had  missed  his  way,  was  at  that 
moment  wandering  about  the  mountains,  and  would  be  lost  in  the  snow,  or  fall  in  the 
dark  over  some  of  the  precipices.  The  idea  gained  strength  with  every  passing  moment ; 
and  I  saw  that  my  companion,  though  out  of  kindness  to  me  he  would  not  own  it^ 
dreaded  the  same.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  horror  of  those  thoughts !  But  I  was 
sensible  that  the  only  thing  we  could  do  for  him  was  to  reach  the  convent  as  quickly  as 
possible,  if  fortunately  we  were  in  the  right  path,  and  to  send  out  the  inhabitants  to  seek 
him.  I  was  inspired  with  a  strength  I  did  not  know  I  possessed,  and  for  nearly  two 
hours  continued  to  press  onward,  with  all  the  rapidity  which  the  increasing  tempest,  the 
depth  of  snow,  and  the  painful  degree  of  rarity  which  the  air  attains  in  these  elevated 
regions,  and  which  terribly  affects  the  breathing,  permitted.  What  was  my  delight, 
in  this  situation,  to  hear  the  guide  suddenly  exclaim,  in  a  tone  of  ecstacy  which  marked 
his  past  uneasiness, — '  Ah !  nous  sommes  tons  pr^t !  voild  la  rocher  qui  est  audessous  de 
THospice  V — and  to  see,  a  moment  after,  one  of  the  monks  perched  upon  a  crag,  w;hose 
very  appearance,  seemingly  come  out  to  meet  us,  augured  that  the  object  of  all  my 
anxieties  was  safely  housed.  In  answer  to  my  eager  inquiries,  he  assured  me  my  brother 
was  in  the  convent,  and,  taking  me  under  the  arm,  assisted  me  to  proceed.  We  were 
at  this  moment  not  a  hundred  yards  from  that  friendly  abode,  though  we  could  not 
perceive  it ;  and  when,  after  mounting  its  icy  steps,  I  entered  the  building,  and  found 
myself  in  a  comfortable  room,  and  before  a  blazing  fire,  the  transition  was  so  sudden 
tluit  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  I  was  not  dreamiag ;  and  momentarily  dreaded 
that  I  shoidd  awake  amid  the  snows  of  the  mountain."  * 

The  monks  have  no  expenses,  the  necessaries  of  life  being  provided  for  them.  Each 
one  is  allowed  to  take  a  fortnight's  excursion  in  the  summer,  afid  receives  for  his 
travelling  expenditure  twenty  batzen,  or  half-a-crown !  The  very  idea  of  such  a  sum 
appears  to  be  ridiculous ;  yet  as  the  monks  walk  from  one  parsonage  to  another  and 
board  at  the  monasteries,  that  little  is  enough ;  and  it  is  even  said  the  batzen  are  spent  in 
some  innocent  indulgence.  At  the  close  of  the  year  they  receive  twenty  more,  and  the 
two  sums  form  their  whole  private  revenue. 

"  One  of  the  parties,"  says  Brockedon,  "  arrived  late,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 
The  night  was  calm  and  beautifiil,  and  so  warm  for  this  elevation,  that  we  enjoyed  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  upon  the  still  and  deep  solemn  scene  which  surrounded  us.  One 
of  the  brethren  said, — '  There  is  company  ascending  the  mountain  on  the  Swiss  side ;' 
but  silent  as  the  grave  as  everything  was  around  us,  our  ears  were  not  susceptible  of 
such  nice  distinctions  of  sound.     He  said  that  they  were  distant ;  he  was  right — ^the 
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party  with  the  children  arrived  long  enough  after  to  astoniBh  us  at  the  perception  which 
he  must  have  had  of  their  approach." 

Looking  back  on  the  Hospice,  Rogers  exclaims — 


y 


"  What  tho'  frost 
Beigti  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gather— there  is  that  within 
Which,  when  it  comes,  makes  summer ;  and,  in  thought. 
Oft  am  I  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 
Their  garden-plot,  where  all  that  vegetates 
Is  but  some  scanty  lettuce,  to  observe 
Those  from  the  south  ascending,  every  step 
As  though  it  were  their  last — and  instantly 
Restored,  renewed,  advancing  as  with  songs. 
Soon  as  they  see,  turning  a  lofty  crag, 
That  plain,  that  modest  structure,  promiaing 
Bread  to  the  hungry,  to  the  weary  rest." 

f  To  the  monks  of  the  Hospice  let  all  due  praise  be  offered  for  their  hospitalities,  always 
cheerfully  rendered,  and  for  their  benevolent  exertions,  often  actually  heroical ;  but  if  it 
be  true,  as  Wordsworth  says,  that — 

"  The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars," 
the  beautiful  words  that  follow  are  no  less  so  : 

*^  The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers.** 

There  is  no  sphere  so  lowly,  as  there  is  none  too  lofty,  to  forbid  the  culture  and  the 
exercise  of  the  same  sprit.  And,  therefore,  to  every  one  who  looks  on  the  labours  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Bemsuxi,  or  only  hears  their  tale,  the  charge  emphatically  comes, — 

**  Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love. 
And  Thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know, 
Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above. 
The  good  work  done  by  Thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  sti-eam  shall  wider  grow ; 
llie  seed  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hourn. 
Thy  hands  unsparing,  and  unwearied  sow, 
Shall  deck  Thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  Thee  fruits  diWnc,  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers."* 

"  The  moonlight  descent  of  the  mountain,"  saj'^  Cheever,  "  in  a  glorious  night,  is  an 
excursion  of  the  greatest  enjoyment,  the  air  being  cold  and  sparkling,  inspiriting, 
and  bracing  the  frame  for  exercise.  With  what  majesty  and  glory  did  the  moon 
rise  in  the  heavens !  With  what  a  flood  of  light,  falling  on  the  ancient  gray 
peaks,  crags,  and  rugged  mountain  ridges,  glittering  on  the  glaciers,  shining  on  the 
white  foaming  torrents,  gilding  the  snowj"^  outlines  with  ermines  of  pale  fire,  robing  the 
fir-forests  with  a  veil  of  melancholy,  thoughtful,  solemn  beauty !  In  such  an  hour,  in 
the  stillness  of  midnight,  the  voices  of  the  torrents,  to  the  sky,  the  moon,  and  the 
mountains,  go  down  into  the  soul.  The  wild  gorges,  the  deep,  torn  ravines,  the  jagged 
precipices,  the  white  glaciers,  are  invested  by  this  moonlight  of  harvest,  amidst  their 
stem  and  awful  desolation,  with  a  charm  that  is  indescribable.     The  little  stone  refuges 
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by  the  path-side  for  storm-beaten  travellers,  and  burial  vaults  for  dead  ones,  slept  quietly 
under  the  moon,  with  their  iron  grated  ^vindows,  singular  objects,  of  which  no  man  could 
guess  the  purpose. 

"  The  lonely  area  of  the  Cantine,  or  house  of  refuge,  so  desolate  when  I  passed  up, 
was  now  clad  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  snowy  peaks,  rising  above  the  more  sombre 
and  gray  ridges,  might  have  been  deemed  the  alabaster  spires  and  domes,  or  the  encir- 
cling walls  of  some  celestial  city.  The  utter  loneliness  of  the  city  was  singularly  shaded 
and  humanised  by  a  light  visible  so  far  up  the  mountains,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  burned 
from  the  bottom  of  the  glacier.  My  guide  said  it  was  possibly  a  light  in  the  cabin 
of  some  bold,  industrious  Chamois  hunter.  How  that  single  light,  in  the  recesses  below 
the  glacier,  veils  and  softens  the  wild  mountain  with  an  imaginative,  almost  domestic 
interest !  ^ 

<  Even  as  a  dragon's  eye,  that  feels  the  stress 
Of  a  bedimming  sleep,  or  as  a  lamp, 
Sullenly  glaring  through  sepulchral  damp, 
So  bums  yon  taper  mid  its  black  recess 
Of  mountains,  sOent,  dreary,  motionless : 
The  lake  below  reflects  it  not ;  the  sky 
Muffled  in  clouds  afFords  no  company 
To  mitigate  and  cheer  its  loneliness. 
Yet  round  the  body  of  that  joyless  thing. 
Which  sends  so  Seu:  its  melancholy  light, 
Perhaps  are  seated  in  domestic  ring 
A^y  society  with  faces  bright, 
Carousing,  reading,  laughing ;  ot  they  sing, 
While  hearts  and  voices  in  the  song  unite.'  ^ 


CHAPTER    X. 

SWITZERLAND   A  COUNTRY   OF   SINGULAR   REALTY  AND   DIVERSITY. — ASCENTS  OF  MOUNTAINS. 

PHENOMENA   OF  THE   GLACIERS. 

No  doubt  is  entertained  by  those  most  familiar  with  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  for  the 
admirer  of  natural  scenery,  Switzerland  is  the  most  finely  featured  and  diversified  country 
in  the  world.  The  loftier  heights  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes  have  no  effects  of 
greater  magnificence,  if  indeed  they  equal  the  grandeur  of  the  great  central  chains  of 
Europe.  The  latter,  if  less  vast,  are  for  that  very  reason  more  varied ;  and  the  traveller 
never  feels  the  tedium  of  monotony  which  is  doubtless  produced  by  a  long  continuance 
of  the  same  kind  of  grandeur,  however  superlative. 

The  appearance  presented  by  chains  of  mountains  is  not  only  very  different  in  different 
parts,  but  the  very  oame  mountains,  when  seen  at  a  dista'nce,  in  no  way  resemble  their  aspect 
when  nearer.  At  a  distance  the  minute  irregularities  are  lost  in  the  general  contour, 
and  the  particular  shadows  are  blended  in  a  uniform  tint.  The  forms  of  rocks  generally 
depend  on  their  nature,  and  a  practised  eye  can  sometimes  divine  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  latter  from  the  former.  These  may  either  present  the  aspect  of  needles  or  sharp- 
pointed  masses,  or  the  summits  may  be  dome-shaped,  or  stretch  along  like  a  vertical  wall, 
either  entire  or  bearing  a  resemblance  to  ruined  battlements  and  towers ;  and  sometimes 
the  whole  mass  is  piled  up  into  a  succession  of  gigantic  steps  or  terraces. 

The  actual  height  of  the  zone  of  perpetual  snow  in  Switzerland  is  as  great,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  as  that  of  any  mountains  in  the  world ;  for  ''  the  highest  land  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  is  near  the  equator,  where  the  corresponding  high  temperature 
raises  the  limit  at  which  perpetual  snow  commences  to  nearly  the  extreme  height  of 
European  mountains.  The  eye,  which  must  always  have  some  actual  or  conventioiial 
standard  of  reference,  if  it  cannqt  judge  by  the  level  of  the  sea,  takes  the  level  of  the 
plain  as  a  starting-point,  or,  if  there  be  no  plain,  the  level  of  perpetual  snow  is  a  natural 
index  of  elevation,  which,  connected  as  it  is  with  height,  solitude,  and  vastness,  impresses 
the  mind  with  the  highest  sense  of  grandeur  in  natural  scenery.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  Chimborazo  is  less  elevated  above  the  table-land  from  which  it  rises  than 
Mont  Blanc  is  above  the  valley  of  Chamouni  ;  and  taking  the  level  of  perpetual  snow  in 
the  Alps,  8,500  feet,  Mont  Blanc  is  snow-clad  throughout  its  higher  7,000  feet.  Now,  a 
peak  in  the  Himalaya  range,  in  order  to  show  as  much,  would  need  to  rise  to  above 
22,000  feet — ^a  height  which  few  of  them  exceed."  * 

Associated  with  the  mountain-ranges  of  Switzerland  are  the  glaciers  already  alluded 
to,  so  far  as  necessary,  but  which,  from  their  extraordinary  phenomena,  must  now  receive 
a  more  particular  attention.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  popular  details 
respecting  them,  though  the  vigorous  and  persevering  application  of  the  mind  to  the 
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subject  will  not  fail  to  yield  an  ample  compensation  to  those  who  have  an  opportimity  of 
studying  these  most  interesting  objects. 

According  to  the  poets,  the  "  spirits  of  the  air "  hold  ''  the  glaciers  sacred  to  their 
revels  and  their  vigils ;"— 


-  We  nightly  tread 


The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 
We  skim  its  nigged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 
Frozen  in  a  moment—a  dead  whirlpool's  roar," 


?^'J'.6mA;^:i?.T. 


GLACIER  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RHONE. 


is  given  us  as  their  language.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  ages  elapsed  without  their 
being  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  and  made  the  objects  of  that  careful  examination  to 
which  their  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  justly  entitles  them. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  a  century  since  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  became  a 
subject  of  anxious  research.    In  1760,  M.  Gruner  examined  many  of  the  most  interesting 
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of  them,  and  the  descriptions  of  some  of  those  he  had  not  personally  visited  were  taken 
from  observations  made  prior  to  1743.  In  the  very  year  when  Qxuner's  work  appeared, 
Saussure,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  by  numerous  guides  and  porters,  carrying  tents 
and  utensils,  set  out  on  his  first  visit  to  the  glaciers.  Among  them  this  remarkable  man 
and  his  son  kept  almost  perpetual  watch  on  the  instruments  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
observe.  No  system  of  connected  physical  observations,  at  a  great  height  in  the 
atmosphere,  has  ever  been  midertaken  which  can  compare  with  that  of  Saussure  on  the 
mountains  of  snow.  At  a  time  when  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  science  knew  little  of 
the  dangers  of  the  Alps,  und  of  the  exaggerations  of  aU  accounlis  of  them,  he  displayed  a 
self-denial  and  perseverance  truly  heroic.  It  is  believed  that  the  guides  were  so 
exhausted  by  the  tedium  of  theii'  prolonged  hardships,  that  they  secreted  their  provisions 
assigned  for  the  day  of  descent,  to  render  impossible  the  continuance  of  their  exile. 

Saussure  died  in  1799,  his  opinions  were  no  longer  sustained  by  the  influence  of  a 
living  name,  and  new  speculations  simimoned  new  observers  to  the  regions  of  snow  and 
ice.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  great  glacier  of  Getroz  had  choked  the  Dranse,.and 
formed  it  into  a  large  lake,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  subsequently  inundated  the  Yal  de 
Bagnes,  that  the  successors  of  Saussure  resumed  their  investigations.  Then  the  subject 
was  considered  worthy  of  their  deepest  study.  Engineers  applied  their  mechanical 
knowledge  in  gauging  the  depth  of  the  glaciers,  and  in  estimating  the  forces,  which  rent 
them,  upheaved  them,  and  carried  them  along ;  and  naturalists  shared  their  zeal,  for 
such  as  Hugi  and  Agassiz  actually  resided  on  their  surface,  and  made  it  their  daily  object 
to  descend  their  crevasses,  to  explore  their  structure,  to  measure  their  velocity  of  descent, 
and  to  register  their  various  phenomena  and  mechanical  effects,  as  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  period  of  the  year. 

But  among  all  the  men  of  science  and  courage  on  whose  names  honour  rests.  Professor 
Forbes  has  gained  for  himself  no  ordinary  distinction.  Ample,  indeed,  have  been  his 
qualifications  for  the  task,  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  with  a  zeal  only  comparable 
with  that  of  the  celebrated  Sayssure.  In  early  youth,  when  the  mind  is  "  as  water  to 
receive,  and  marble  to  retain,"  he  received  his  first  impressions  of  Switzerland ;  and  theoe 
he  carefully  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  successive  visits  to  almost  every  district  of 
the  Alps  between  Provence  and  Austria.  With  the  rare  intelligence  of  one  who  has 
attained  deserved  eminence  in  natural  science,  he  has  gone  forth,  generally,  as  a  pedes- 
trian ;  has  actually  crossed  the  principal  chain  twenty-seven  times,  by  twenty-three 
different  passes,  and  has  intersected,  in  various  directions,  the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Alpe. 
The  details  of  his  joumeyings  appear  in  a  volume  which  reflects  high  honour  on  his 
name.  Truly  has  it  been  said :  "  The  tourist  will  be  conducted  by  him  in  new  paths 
through  the  labyrinth  of  mountains :  he  will  dwell  with  him  in  the  glacimr  hut,  descend* 
ing  while  he  sleeps  ;  he  will  clamber  with  him  down  one  face  of  the  yawning  chaaniy 
and  climb  the  other  by  steps  cut  with  his  hatchet ;  he  will  find  himseK  perched,  like  th« 
bewildered  chamois,  among  toppling  crags  of  ice,  with  a  chaos  of  impassable  chasms 
aroimd  and  beneath  him.  Escaping  from  one  icy  prison,  he  will  find  himself  in  another, 
now  startled  with  the  explosive  roar  of  avalanches  of  rock,  and  now  deafened  with  the 
thunder  of  crashing  icebergs.'* 

It  must  have  been  no  ordinary  gratification  to  this  eminent  man,  that,  when  lie  had 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Col  du  G^ant,  he  and  his  party  breakfasted  under  a  rock 
which  had  supported  the  cabatw  of  Saussure  ;  and  he  contemplated  with  pleasure  a  piece 
of  old  board  which  still  remained  of  the  materials,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  which  la\- 
beneath  the  stones,  without  decomposition,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  preserved,  it 
was  presumed,  by  frost. 

Another  mountain  entoiprise  of  Professor  Forbes  was  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  Col 
de  Collon.     Proceeding  up  the  Val  Pelline,  T\ith  M.  Studer,  Professor  of  Geology  at 
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Benxdy  the  last  village  of  any  size  they  came  to  was  that  of  Biona.  There  they  halted, 
and  made  a  hasty  meal.  An  excellent  foot  or  mule-path  leads  pleasantly  along,  the 
night  was  passed  in  a  clean  hay-lofk  of  some  ch&lets  some  miles  higher  up,  and  in  the 
morning  their  course  was  resumed. 

Their  way  lay  along  a  deep  gorge,  and  advancing  by  the  course  of  a  branching  stream, 
and  leaving  to  the  left  a  glacier  which  had  almost  blockaded  the  passage  with  its  huge 
moraine,  they  bore  to  the  right,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  great  glacier  descending 
from  the  Col  which  they  required  to  traverse ;  and  so,  woiJdng  their  way  by  a  rocky 
ascent,  extremely  steep  and  toilsome,  they  gained  the  lateral  surface  of  the  ice-stream 
leading  upwards  to  the  Col,  of  which  they  there  obtained  a  distinct  view. 

The  party  reached  the  Col  de  CoUon  in  three  hours  from  the  chlilet.  It  was  a  bright 
and  beautiM  autumnal  morning,  and  they  sat  a  long  time  among  the  rocks,  enjoying 
the  noble  scene,  which,  however,  notwithstanding  its  height  of  10,333  feet,  is  by  no 
means  extensive,  so  much  ia  it  surrounded  by  summits  of  still  more  majestic  elevation. 
As  they  were  now  far  above  the  limits  where  water  occurs  upon  a  glacier,  the  Professor 
had  recourse  to  his  portable  furnace,  with  which  he  melted  a  sufficiency  of  snow  for  the 
use  of  the  party,  ascertaining  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  boiliug  water  to  be 
then  and  there  195^  15';  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  falling  one  degree  of 
Fahrenheit  for  every  550  feet  of  ascent,  uniformly  for  all  heights. 

After  an  hour  of  great  enjoyment,  they  renewed  their  journey  in  a  cheerful  mood,  in 
order  to  descend  the  lengthened  stretch  of  ice  that  lay  before  them.  When  fairly 
abreast  of  Mont  Collon,  the  guide  startled  the  very  air  by  a  wild  cry,  rousing  the  rarely 
awakened  echoes  of  these  stupendous  precipices;  which  sent  back  the  sound  in  still  more 
fimtastic  tones.  The  guide,  it  appeared,  had  frequently  travelled  that  way  with  bands  of 
smugglers,  who  avail  themselves  of  these  less-fr^uented  passes,  to  introduce  into  the 
Piedmontese  valleys  various  contraband  articles,  which  are  of  free  commerce  in 
Switzerland.  He  stated  that  this  echo  was  well-known  to  the  smugglers,  and  that  the 
reverberation  of  the  mountain  served  to  guide  them  in  foggy  weather,  "  in  a  track," 
adds  Mr.  Forbes,  **  which  must  then  be  singularly  perilous,  from  the  great  breadth  and 
monotony  of  the  glacier,  and  the  number  of  branches  into  which  it  divides,  any  one  of 
whi^h  might  easUy  be  mistaken  for  another.'^ 

While  thus  amusing  themselves  with  merry  shoutings,  and  the  answers  of  the  "  view* 
lees  spirits  of  the  elements,^'  an  affecting  incident  suddenly  engaged  their  attention. 

"  A  dark  object,''  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  was  descried  on  the  snow  to  our  left,  just  under 
die  precipices  of  Mont  Collon.  We  were  not  yet  low  enough  to  have  entered  on  the  ice, 
bat  were  still  on  snow.  This  proved  to  be  the  body  jof  a  man  Mly  clothed,  fallen  with 
his  head  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  going.  From  the  appearance  of  the  body  as 
it  lay,  it  might  have  been  presumed  to  be  recent ;  but  when  it  was  raised,  the  head  and 
&<^  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  frightfrd  decay,  and  covered  with  blood,  evidently 
arising  fi*om  an  incipient  thaw,  after  having  remained  perhaps  for  a  twelvemonth  perfectly 
congealed.  The  clothes  were  quite  entire  and  uninjured,  and  being  hard  frozen,  stiU 
protected  the  corpse  beneath.  It  was  evident  that  an  unhappy  peasant  had  been  over- 
taken in  a  storm,  probably  of  the  previous  year,  and  had  lain  there  covered  with  snow 
during  the  whole  winter  and  spring,  and  that  we  were  now  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
first  travellers  who  had  passed  this  way  and  ascertained  his  fate.  The  hands  were 
gloved  and  in  the  pockets,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  maintaining  the  last  glow  of 
heat,  and  the  body  being  extended  on  the  snow,  which  was  pretty  steep,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  hurrying  towards  the  valley  when  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
he  lay  simply. as  he  fell. 

"  The  effect  upon  us  aU  was  electric,  and  had  not  the  sun  shone  forth  in  its  full  glory, 
and  the  very  wilderness  of  eternal  snow  seemed  gladdened  under  the  serenity  of  such  a 
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aummer's  day  as  is  rare  at  these  heights^  we  should  certainly  have  felt  a  deeper  thrill 
arising  from  the  sense  of  personal  danger.  As  it  was,  when  we  had  recovered  our  first 
surprise,  and  interchanged  our  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  traveUer,  and  gazed 
with  awe  on  the  disfigured  relics  of  one  who  had  so  lately  been  in  the  same  plight  with 
ourselvesi  we  turned  and  surveyed,  with  a  stronger  sense  of  sublimity  than  before,  the 
desolation  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  and  became  still  more  sensible  of  our  iaolatioa 
from  human  dwellings,  human  help,  and  human  sympathy — our  loneliness  with  natuzei 
and,  as  it  were,  the  more  immediate  presence  of  Gk)d." 

The  guide  then  raised  the  rigid  form,  and  ransacked  the  clothing,  to  discover  some* 
thing,  if  he  could,  which  might  tend  to  identify  the  dead.  In  the  pockets,  however^ 
were  only  a  knife  and  a  snuff-box,  while,  concealed  in  a  waistband,  was  a  little  treasury 
of  mixed  coins  of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  at  the 
Ch&lets  of  AroUa,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  a  party  of  twelve  men 
had  set  off  to  cross  the  Col,  but  being  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm  they  determined  to 
return — a  resolution  adopted  too  late  for  three,  who,  worn  out  with  fiEttigue,  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  were  at  last  abandoned  in  the  snow.  Two  of  the  bodies  had  been  previously 
recovered,  and  now  measures  were  taken  to  have  the  third  brought  down  for  interment. 
A  little  further  on,  traces  were  found  of  another  victim — shreds  of  clothes,  and  remnants 
of  a  knapsack,  but  the  fleshy  tabernacle  had  disappeared. 

The  passage  of  the  Col  Ferret  is  tedious,  and  in  some  respects  less  interesting  than 
most  others  in  the  Alps.  Travellers  usually,  and  perhaps  wisely,  prefer  the  longer 
round  by  Aosta  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  offers  more  variety.  This  route, 
however,  completes  the  closer  inspection  of  the  great  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  very 
commonly  separated,  both  geographically  and  geologically,  by  the  Col  Ferret,  from  the 
mountains  on  the  east  of  which  Mont  Yelan  forms  the  culminating  point.  In  describ* 
in  g  it  we  shall  take  the  principal  features  of  the  route  as  described  by  Mr.  Forbes. 

After  having  ascended  the  Piedmontese  Val  Ferret  (the  prolongation  of  the  AU^ 
Blanche),  and  descended  the  Swiss  Val  Ferrat  to  Orsidres;  and  having,  either  by 
Martigny,  or  otherwise,  reached  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  thus  passed  into  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  the  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  its  chain  is  complete.  Unless  by  passing 
difficult  or  dangerous  glaciers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Col  du  G^ant,  this  extensive  chain 
may  be  considered  as  nearly  or  quite  impracticable  through  its  whole  length. 

The  ascent  of  the  Val  Ferret  from  Courmayeur  seems  monotonous  after  the  more  varied 
grandeur  of  the  All^e  Blanche  and  Val  de  Veni ;  for  here,  though  there  are  numerous 
glaciers  on  the  left  hand,  they  do  not  descend  completely  into  the  valley,  except  near 
the  head  of  it,  and  the  mural  precipices  of  the  Jorasses,  which  separate  this  valley  {root 
the  tributaries  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni,  although  magnificent  at  a  distance » 
rise  here  so  completely  overhead  as  to  conceal  their  own  elevation  and  the  magnifioent 
summits  by  which  they  are  crowned. 

On  the  right  hand  appeared  the  mountains  forming  the  prolongation  of  the 
Montague  du  la  Saxe,  or  Mont  de  Pr^.  The  glaciers  which  descend  from  the  primary 
chain  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Forbes : — "  Eastwards  from  the  Glacier  of  La  Brenia, 
there  is  first  the  Glacier  of  Mont  Fretz,  and  then  that  of  Entrevfis,  with  the  Mont  Fretz 
between.  From  the  Aiguille  du  G^ant  descends  the  Glacier  de  Rochfort,  and  between  it 
and  the  Grande  Jorasse  the  Glaciers  de  la  Grande  Jorasses." 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Glacier  de  Triolet,  nearly  opposite  to  the  head  of  the  Glacier 
de  L^chand,  and  descends  from  a  summit  called  by  the  Chamouni  guides,  ^  Montagues 
des  Eboulements.'  The  allusion  in  this  appellation  is  to  a  sudden  descent  of  the  whole 
glacier,  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  15th- 16th  of  August,  Mr.  Forbes  believes^ 
in  the  year  1728,  and  completely  overwhelmed  the  ch&lets  of  Tri  de  Bar,  which  were 
situated  exactly  in  front  of  it,  destroying,  of  course,  the  inmates  and  the  cattle.     Beyond 
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the  G-lacier  just  mentioned  is  the  Hont  Eu,  whioh  separates  it  from  the  Glacier  of 
Mondolent,  the  highest  in  the  valley. 

There  are  two  passages  of  the  Col  Ferret :  the  Petit  Ferrety  which  is  a  foot-path,  and 
the  horse-road,  which  is  more  circuitous.  It  is  five  hours'  walk  from  Courmayeur  to  the 
Col.     The  path  of  the  Petit  Ferret  is  close  to  the  junction  of  the  lime  trees  and  granite. 

"  The  view  from  the  Col  de  Ferret,  looking  back,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  which  I  have  seen.  The  prodigious  outworks  which  sustain  the  mass  of  Mont 
Blanc  on  the  southern  side  are  more  conspicuous  here  than  from  any  other  point,  especially 
the  Mont  P^teret,  which  stands  out  like  a  majestic  Gothic  pinnacle.  From  hence,  as  from 
the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  we  see  how  far  this  side  of  the  chain  is  from  being  an  absolute  pre- 
oipice,  as  it  appears  when  viewed  in  fit)nt,  as  from  the  Cramont.  The  descent  of  the  Swiss 
Val  Ferret  to  Orsi^res  offers  no  great  interest,  and  it  is  of  most  tedious  length.  On  the 
right  hand  is  seen  the  passage  of  the  Col  de  Fenfitres,  leading  to  the  Great.  St.  Bernard, 
by  which  the  produce  of  the  valley,  and  especially  fire- wood,  the  property  of  the  convent, 
is  conveyed  by  the  aid  of  mules. 

"  Several  glaciers  are  passed  on  the  left  in  the  descent.  Since,  however,  the  side  of  the 
valley  is  exceedingly  steep,  several  of  these  are  only  seen  peeping  over  the  precipices. 
One  of  them  has  evidently  descended  firmly  into  the  valley,  and  has  deposited  on  it  an 
immense  transversal  moraine,  which  now  stands  alone,  the  glacier  having  retreated  into 
the  upward  ravine.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  from  these  glaciers  that  the  vast 
,  granite  masses  descended  which  are  still  found  in  all  the  neighbouring  slopes  at  a  great 
height  above  the  valleys — ^the  blocks  of  Monthey  and  those  upon  the  Jura.  The  aiguilles 
to  the  east  of  Mont  Blanc  are,  indeed,  the  only  ones  in  this  district  capable  of  yielding 
rocks  of  the  kind  in  question,  and  the  secondary  mountains  adjoining  Orsi^res  are 
strewed  with  masses  having  evidently  a  common  origin  with  those  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone." 

Mr.  Forbes  determined  on  another  route  of  great  interest ;  and,  leaving  Courmayeur, 
he  reached  the  lower  extremity  of  the  moraine  at  the  Ch&lets  of  La  Visaille.  The  Doire 
there  struggles  through  the  narrow  ravine  left  between  the  moraine  and  the  foot  of  the 
calcareous  hills  on  the  south  side.  The  path  keeps  the  side  of  the  moraine,  and  is  every 
year  more  or  less  injured  by  the  faUs  of  rubbish.  In  this  raVine  on  the  south  side  is  a 
deep  hole  in  the  gypsum  rock,  where  chamois  frequently  pass  the  night,  and  their  young 
are  sometimes  taken  alive.  Traces  of  these  animals  appeared  on  a  patch  of  snow  at  a 
short  distance. 

The  old  moraines  are  still  fortified  by  the  low  walls  -with  slits  for  musketry,  ellcted, 
probably,  by  the  Piedmontese  troops  in  1794.  It  is  strange  to  see  this  application  of  the 
artificial-looking  mounds  which  the  glacier  has  raised,  and  which  themselves  bear  no 
alight  resemblance  to  a  series  of  gigantic  outworks  of  an  extensive  fortification.  A  small 
lake  is  formed  behind  these  moraines,  which  is  farther  enclosed  by  other  convex,  though 
less  perfect,  moraines  beyond,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  now  grass-grown. 

The  Glacier  de  Miage  is  at  the  top  pretty  level ;  it  is  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  a 
narrow  valley  which  works  its  way  back  into  the  very  entrails  of  the  great  chain,  so 
that  the  head  of  the  valley  is  considerably  to  the  north-west  of  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  here  presents  inaccessible  escarpments.  The  valley  is  almost  straight,  and 
the  sides  parallel,  without  subdividing  itself  into  considerable  branches.  The  ice  is 
shoved  along  this  uniform  canal,  and  receives  a  few  tributaries  onf  either  side,  which 
descend  with  great  steepness.  The  narrowness  of  the  main  valley  makes  it  like  an 
unfinished  excavation  intended  to  have  cut  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  in  two,  and  struck 
Mr*  Forbes  with  surprise,  although  he  was  somewhat  prepared  for  it  after  viewing  the 
prodigious  mass  of  solid  matter  which  the  glacier  has  poured  out  into  the  AU^e  Blanche. 
**  It  may  be  cited,"  he  says,  "  as  a  most  striking  instance  of  excavation  by  the  ceaseless 
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action  of  Beemingly  trifling  causes.  The  continual  full  of  fragment*  detached  from  the 
neighbouring  summits  loads  the  glacier  with  debris,  which  it  bears  incessantly  down 
from  the  head  of  the  valley ;  arid  as  we  may  judge  of  the  size  of  a  quarry  from  viewing 
its  rubbish  heaps,  so  here  we  have  the  mould  and  the  cast,  the  die  and  the  relief,  its 
matter  transported  and  the  spot  of  its  excavation/' 

The  wooded  pathway  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mont  Chetif,  called  the  Pain  de  Sucre, 
shows,  even  before  emerging  from  the  pines,  through  the  perpendicular  stems,  and  here 
and  there  between  masses  of  sombre  foliage,  the  dazzling  gleam  of  the  great  glacier  of 
La  Brenva,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  among  the  Alps.  It  is  also  very  accessible, 
descending  far  into  the  valley,  and  may  be  finely  seen  from  the  mule  road  which 
traverses  the  AU^e  Blanche.  It  exhibits  the  veined  structure  in  the  highest  perfection, 
and  the  alternate  bands  of  bluish-green  and  greenish- white  bestow  upon  it  an  aspect  of 
great  beauty. 

It  is  known  to  have  increased  enormously  since  the  days  of  Saussurc.  About  thirty 
years  ago  it  attained  so  great  a  height,  as  partially  to  dislocate  a  rocky  promontory,  and 
destroy  a  chapel — the  latter,  from  the  dangerous  state  to  which  it  was  reduced,  requiring 
to  be  taken  down,  and  reconstructed  in  another  place.  For  several  years  the  seasons  had 
been  comparatively  cold,  and  there  had,  doubtless,  been  a  great<er  fall  of  snow  than 
usual  in  the  higher  regions.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  at  a  more  remote  period,  this 
glacier  did  not  at  all  occupy  even  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  but  on  one  St.  Margaret's- 
day,  the  natives  of  St.  Jean  de  Pertus,  a  village  which  was  then  overhimg  by  this  glacier 
of  La  Brenva,  instead  of  keeping  the  fUte,  literally  made  their  hay  wlule  the  sun  shone — 
a  sacrilegious  occupation  which  was  speedily  punished — ^for  next  day  the  glacier 
descended,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  swallowed  up  the  delinquents,  with  all  their 
goods  and  chattels. 

"I  traversed  the  Glacier  de  Miage/'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  '*in  several  directions,  with  a 
view  to  examine  its  structure,  arid  whilst  standing  on  the  moraine,  I  saw  a  female 
chamois  and  her  calf  cross  the  glacier,  within  a  very  short  distance,  towards  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges.  They  were  followed  by  eight  full-grown  chamois,  which  I  could  watch  all  at 
once.  They  were  tame,  and  stopped  frequently  to  look  about  them,  without  apparent 
alarm,  and  took  gently  up  the  hill.  Near  this  part  of  the  glacier,  and  also  on  the  fiice 
of  the  Aiguilles  Bouges,  at  a  very  considerable  height,  a  mine  of  lead  and  silver  was 
worked  for  some  years.  It  was  a  strangely  wild  position  for  the  hope  of  gain  to  allure 
any  speculators  to  establish  themselves  in.  After  the  ore  had  been  excavated  and 
brougnt  down  the  face  of  the  cUfis,  it  had  to  be  carried  on  men's  backs  for  several  miles 
over  the  ice  before  even  a  mule  track  was  reached.'* 

For  the  scientific  details  observed  by  the  Professor,  we  refer  the  reader  to  his 
admirable  volume,  in  which  they  are  so  graphically  and  eloquently  recorded. 
** After  struggling*'  he  says,  "for  a  long  time  amongst  fissures  and  moraines,  I  at 
length  mounted  a  heap  of  blocks  higher  them  the  rest,  and  surveyed  at  leisure. the 
wonderful  scene  of  desolation,  which  might  compare  with  that  of  chaos,  around  me.  The 
fissures  were  niunerous  and  large,  not  regular,  like  those  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  traversing 
the  glacier  laterally,  but  so  uneven,  and  at  such  angles,  as  often  to  leave  noAing  like  a 
plain  surface  to  the  ice,  but  a  series  of  imfonned  ridges,  like  the  heaving  of  a  sluggish 
mass  struggling  with  intestine  commotion,  and  tossing  about  over  its  surface,  as  if  in 
sport,  the  stupendous  blocks  of  granite  which  half  choke  its  cretxiaaes,  and  to  which  the 
traveller  is  often  glad  to  cling  when  the  glacier  itself  yields  liini  no  farther  passage.  It 
is  then  that  he  surveys  with  astonishment  the  strange  law  of  the  ice- world,  that  stones 
always  falling  ^Beem  never  to  be  absorbed — that,  like  the  fable  of  Sisyphus  reversed,  the 
lumbering  mass,  ever  falling,  never  arrives  at  the  bottom,  but  seems  urged  by  an  unseen 
force  still  to  ride  on  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  rugged  surface. 
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''  But  let  the  pedestrian  beware  how  he  trusts  to  these  huge  masses^  or  considers  them 
as  stable.  Yonder  huge  rock,  which  seems  ^  fixed  as  Snowdon,'  and  which  interrupts  his 
path  along  a  narrow  ridge  of  ice,  having  a  gulf  on  either  hand,  is  so  nicely  poised, 
'  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch,'  that  the  fall  of  a  pebble,  or  the  pressure  of  a  passing 
foot,  will  shoye  it  into  one  or  other  abyss,  and,  the  chances  are,  may  carry  him  along 
with  it. 

''  Let  him  beware,  too,  how  he  treads  on  that  graveUy  bank,  which  seems  to  offer 
a  rough  and  sure  footing,  lor  underneath  there  is  sure  to  be  the  most  pellucid  ice ;  and  a 
light  footstep  there,  which  might  not  disturb  a  rocking-stone,  is  pregnant  with  danger. 
All  is  on  the  eve  of  motion.  Let  him  sit  awhile,  as  I  did,  on  the  moraine  of  Miage, 
and  watch  the  silent  energy  of  the  ice  and  the  snow.  No  animal  ever  passes,  but  yet  the 
stillness  of  death  is  not  there ; — ^the  ice  is  cracking  and  straining  onwards-r-the  gravel 
slides  over  the  bed  to  which  it  was  firozen  during  the  night,  but  now  lubricated  by  the 
effect,  of  simshine.  The  fine  detached  snow  loosens  the  gravel  which  it  supported,  the 
gravel  the  little  fragments,  and  the  little  fragments  the  great,  till,  after  some  preliminary' 
noise,  the  thunder  of  dashing  rocks  is  heard,  which  settle  into  the  bottom  of  some 
crecassey  and  all  is  again  still.  In  walking  over  ordinary  rugged  gromid  or  rocks,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  masses  have  become  shaken  into  stable  equilibrium — ^that  is,  that 
if  a  block  be  moveable,  it  will  tend  to  roll  back  to  its  former  position.  But,  in  the 
glacier,  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed,  and  the  consequences  are  proportionably 
more  serious." 

An  American  traveller  ventured,  without  a  guide,  to  climb  the  granite  peaks  which 
rise  almost  vertically  above  the  glacier  of  Trelaporte.  These  solitary  precipices  were  but 
casually  visited  by  the  shepherds,  and  still  more  rarely  by  the  chamois  himter  ;  yet  the 
adventurous  traveller  succeeded  in  mounting  to  a  conmuinding  eminence.  But, 
unhappily,  his  foot  sUpped,  he  fell  over  the  rock,  and  being  caught  in  some  bushes  by 
his  clothes,  his  fall  was  checked,  and  he  found  himself  safely  deposited  on  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rocks,  in  a  perfectly  hopeless  prison,  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Here  he  had 
to  pass  the  whole  night ;  but  in  the  morning  his  cries  were  accidentally  heard  by  some 
young  men  from  Chamouni,  who  were  at  a  great  distance  below  on  their  way  across  the 
glacier.  The  two  boldest  had,  with  difficulty,  climbed  to  a  position  above  him,  but  were 
unable  to  give  him  help. 

Fortunately,  Professor  Forbes  and  his  guide,  Bahnat,  had  gone  to  this  remote  spot, 
where  he  had  one  of  his  surveying  stations,  and  when  the  guide  was  seeking  for  water, 
he  came  within  sight  of  the  young  men  attempting  to  relieve  the  traveller.  Balmat 
instantly  went  to  their  help,  and,  by  great  personal  courage  as  well  as  strength,  succeeded 
in  dragging  the  man  up  by  the  arm  from  a  spot  whence  a  chamois  could  not  have 
escaped  alive.  As  he  bore  the  entire  weight  of  the  man  on  the  slippery  ledge  to  which 
he  himself  clung,  he  felt  his  foot  give  way,  and  thought  for  a  moment  he  was  lost. 

Mr.  Forbes  adds,  "  I  returned  with  Balmat  to  view  the  exact  spot  of  the  adventure, 
and  a  more  dreadful  prison  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  •  It  was  a  ledge  about  a  foot 
broad  in  most  places,  and  but  a  few  feet  long,  with  grass  and  juniper  growing  upon  it. 
It  thinned  off  upon  the  cliff  entirely  in  one  direction,  and,  on  the  other,  terminated 
abruptly  against  a  vertical  portion  of  the  solid  rock,  at  least  ten  feet  high,  so  that  no 
man  unassisted  could  have  climbed  it.  The  ledge  was  about  twenty  feet  below  the  top 
of  a  smooth  granite  precipice,  to  which  a  cat  could  not  have  clung  ;  and  below,  the  same 
polished  surface  went  sheer  down,  without  a  break,  for  the  depth  of  at  least  200  feet, 
where  it  sinks  under  the  glacier,  whose  yawning  crerasaes  would  have  received  the 
mangled  body,  and  would  never  have  betrayed  the  traveller's  fate." 

Professor  Forbes,  when  descending  the  Col  du  Geant,  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  northern  prospect — ^the  dazzlinp:  ma«8  of  glaciers  which  occupies 
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the  downward  basin  to  the  depth  of  several  thousand  feet,  intennixed  with  craggy  pin- 
nacles, here  and  there  connected  with  lateral  rocks,  but  sometimeB  standing  apart  like 
islands  in  that  icy  sea. 

With  singular  felicity  he  thus  describes  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  enterprise : — 

''  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ascent  or  descent  of  such  a  glacier  is  more  arduous ; 
but  in  descending,  one  is  at  least  more  taken  by  surprise :  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
wilds  of  ice  sloping  forwards,  and  in  which  the  most  terrific  chasms  and  rents  are  hidden 
like  the  ditch  in  a  ha-ha  fence.  The  crevasses  of  the  glacier  gradually  widened ;  the 
uniting  streams  from  different  quarters  met  and  justled,  sometimes  tossing  high  their 
icy  waves,  at  others  leaving  yawning  vacuities.  The  slope,  at  first  gradual,  and  covered 
continually  with  snow,  became  steeper ;  and  as  we  risked  less  from  hidden  rents,  the 
multitude  and  length,  of  the  open  ones  caused  us  to  make  considerable  circuits. 

"But  the  slope  ended  at  last  almost  in  a  precipice.  At  the  point  where  the  glacier  is 
narrowest  it  is  also  steepest,  and  the  descending  ice  is  torn  piecemeal  in  its  effort  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  strait.  Almost  in  a  moment  we  found  ourselves  amidst  toppling 
crags  and  vertical  precipices  of  ice,  and  divided  from  the  Mer  de  Glace  beneath  by  a 
chaos  of  fissures  of  seemingly  impassable  depth  and  width,  and  without  order  or  number. 
Our  embarrassment  was  still  further  increased  by  the  very  small  distance  to  which  it 
was  possible  to  command,  by  the  eye,  the  details  of  the  labyrinth  through  which  we  must 
pass.  The  most  promising  track  might  end  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  the  most 
difficult  might  chance  ultimately  to  be  the  only  safe  one. 

"The  spectacle  gave  us  pause.  We  had  made  for  the  north-western  side  of  the 
glacier,  near  the  foot  of  the  Petit  Rognon,  hoping  to  get  down  near  the  side  of  the 
rocks,  although  not  upon  them;  but  when  we  neared  this  part  of  the  glacier,  even 
Couttet  shook  his  head,  and  proposed  rather  to  attempt  the  old  passage  by  the  foot 
of  the  Aiguille  Noire,  where  De  Saussiire  left  his  ladder — a  passage  avoided  by  the 
guides  on  account  of  the  steep  icy  slopes  it  presents,  and  the  great  danger  which  is 
run  from  the  fragments  of  stone  which,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  discharged 
and  roll  down  from  the  rocks  above.  These  stones  are  amongst  the  most  dangerous 
accidents  of  glacier  travels.  A  stone,  even  if  seen  beforehand,  may  fall  in  a  direction 
from  which  the  traveller,  engaged  amidst  the  perils  of  crevasses,  or  on  the  precarious 
footing  of  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  cannot  possibly  withdraw  in  time  to  avoid  it ;  and 
seldom  do  they  come  alone :  like  an  avalanche,  they  gain  others  during  their  descent. 
Urged  with  the  velocity  acquired  in  half  rolling,  half  bounding  down  a  precipitous  slope 
of  a  thousand  feet  high,  they  strike  fiire  by  collision  with  their  neighbours — ^are  split 
perhaps  into  a  thousand  shivers,  and  detach  by  the  blow  a.  still  greater  mass,  which, 
once  discharged,  thunders  with  an  explosive  roar  upon  the  glacier  beneath,  accompanied 
by  clouds  of  dust  or  smoke,  produced  in  the  coUision.  I  have  sometimes  been  exposed 
to  these  dry  avalanches :  they  are  amongst  the  most  terrible  of  the  ammunition  with 
which  the  genius  of  these  mountain  solitudes  repels  the  approach  of  curious  man. 
Their  course  is  marked  on  the  rocks,  and  they  are  most  studiously  avoided  by  every 
prudent  guide. 

*'  It  was,  however,  in  the  direction  of  La  Noire  that  it  was  thought  that  we  might 
pass,  and  we  accordingly  crossed  the  glacier  to  inspect  the  passage ;  but  there  barriers 
BtiU  more  insurmountable  appeared.  One  prodigious  chasm  stretched  quite  across  the 
glacier ;  and  the  width  of  this  chasm  was  not  less  than  500  feet.  It  terminated  opposite 
to  the  precipices  of  the  Aiguille  Noire  in  one  vast  enfoncement  of  ice,  bounded  on  the 
hither  side  by  precipices  not  less  terrible.  A  glance  convinced  every  one  that  here,  at 
least,  there  was  not  a  chance  of  passing,  unprovided  as  we  were  with  long  ropes  or 
ladders.  Nothing  remained  but  to  resume  the  track  w»  had  at  first  abandoned ;  for 
the  whole  centre  of  the  glacier  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  lower  world  by  this 
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stupendous  cleft.  Here  the  experience  of  Couttet  stood  us  in  good  stead,  and  liis 
presence  of  mind  inspired  me  with  perfect  confidence,  so  that  we  soon  set  about  ascer- 
taining, by  a  method  of  trial  and  error,  whether  any  passage  could  be  forced  amongst 
the  labyrinth  of  smaller  crevasaes  on  the  northern  side  of  the  glacier.  A  chamois, 
whose  track  we  had  followed  earlier,  seemed  here  to  have  been  as  much  baffled  as 
oonelyes ;  for  he  had  made  so  many  crossings  back  and  forward  upon  the  glacier,  and 
had  been  so  often  forced  to  return  upon  his  steps,  that  we  lost  the  track  for  a  time 
This  animal  is  exceedingly  timorous  upon  a  glacier  covered  with  snow,  since  the  form  of 
the  foot  prevents  it  from  offering  almost  any  resistance  when  hidden  rents  are  to  be 
crossed.  We  had  accordingly  passed  earlier  in  many  places  where  the  chamois  had  not 
ventured ;  but  the  cas6  was  now  different  on  the  hard  ice.  He  took  leaps  u'^n  which 
vre  dared  not  venture  ;  and  as  we  were^never  sure  of  not  being  obliged  to  retrace  every 
step  we  made,  we  took  good  care  never  to  make  a  descending  leap  which  might  cut  off 
our  retreat.  Many  a  time  we  were  obliged  to  return,  and  many  a  weary  circuit  was  to 
be  made  in  order  to  recommence  again  ;  but  we  seldom  failed  ultimately  to  recover  the 
chamois  track,  which  is  the  safest  guide  in  such  situations.  The  excitement  was  liighly 
pleasing.  The  extrication  from  our  dilemma  was  like  playing  a  complicated  game,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  steps  was  forgotten  in  the  interest  of  observing  whether  any  progress 
had  been  gained ;  for  now  we  were  obliged  to  descend  into  the  bo^m  of  the  glacier,  and 
to  select  its  most  jagged  and  pulverised  parts,  in  order  to  cross  the  crevasses  where  they 
had  become  choked  by  the  decay  and  subsidence  of  their  walls.  Thus  hampered  by  our 
icy  prison,  we  only  emerged  occasionally  so  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  lay  beyond, 
and  to  estimate  our  slow  and  devious  progress.  At  leng^,  by  great  skill  on  the  part 
of  Couttet,  and  patience  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  (for  we  remained  inseparably  tied 
together  all  this  time),  by  clambering  down  one  side  of  a  chasm,  up  another,  and  rotmd 
a  third,  hewing  our  steps,  and  holding  on  one  by  one  with  the  rope,  we  gradually  extri- 
cated ourselves  from  a  chaos  which  at  first  sight  appeared  absolutely  impenetrable,  and 
that  without  any  very  dangerous  positions." 

It  was  only  after  several  toilsome  hours  that  they  saw  a  comparatively  easier  field  before 
them,  and  the  old  familiar  features  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  with  the  Jardin  in  the  distance, 
the  branching  icy  beds  of  the  Tacul,  the  Charmoz,  and  the  Moine  became  apparent. 
They  halted  about  one  o'clock, — "  for  we  had  now,"  continues  the  Professor,  "  reached 
ffftUer,  always  a  joyful  sight  to  those  who.  have  been  long  wandering  over  fields  of  snow. 
We  drank  of  it  freely,  and  the  guides  added  fresh  libations  of  brandy,  which  caused 
them  to  complain  of  intolerable  thirst  and  heat  of  the  head  all  the  way  to  the  Montan- 
vert,  which,  by  confining  .myself  to  cold  tea  and  a  very  little  wine  with  water,  I  entirely 
escaped. 

"  We  all  felt  an  exuberant  cheerfulness  at  being  relieved  from  our  embarrassments, 
and  ran  cheerfully  down  the  magnificent  glacier  (du  G^ant),  leaping  crevasses,  which  at 
another  moment  we  woidd  rather  have  avoided.  Soon  on  the  platform  at  the  confluence 
with  the  Glacier  de  L^chaud,  all  was  plain  and  direct,  and  I  reached  the  Montanvert 
at  a  quarter  before  four  p.m.,  without  fatigue,  headache,  or  lassitude." 

To  adopt  his  general  representation:  ''The  common  form  of  a  glacier  is  a 
river  of  ice  filling  a  valley,  and  pouring  down  its  mass  into  other  vaUeys  yet  lower.  It 
is  not  a  frozen  ocean,  but  a  frozen  torrent.  Its  origin  or  fountain  is  in  the  ramifications 
of  the  higher  valleys  or  gorges  which  descend  among  the  mountaias  perpetually  snow* 
dad  ;  but  what  gives  to  a  glacier  its  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  is,  that  it 
does  not  belong  exclusively  or  necessarily  to  the  snowy  regions.  The  snow  disappears 
£rom  its  surface  in  summer  as  regularly  as  from  that  of  the  rocks  which  sustain  its  mass. 
It  is  the  prolongation  or  outlet  of  the  winter- world  above  ;  its  gelid  mass  is  protruded 
into  warm  and  pine*clad  slopes  and  greensward,  and  sometimes  reaches  even  to  the 
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borders  of  oultiyation.  The  very  hute  of  the  peasantry  are  sometimes  invaded  by  this 
moTing  ice,  and  many  persons  now  liTing  have  seen  tiie  full  ears  of  com  touohing  \he 
glacier,  or  gathered  ripe  cherries -from,  the  tree  with  one  foot  standing  on  the  ice/* 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Christie,  the  secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  has 
demonstrated  that  ice  is  not  the  rigid  mass  it  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be,  but  that,  under 
great  pressure,  it  possesses  a  sufficient  degree  of  moulding  and  self-adapting  power  to 
allow  it  to  be  acted  upon  as  if  it  were  a  pasty  substance.  A  hollow  shell  of  iron,  an  inoh 
and  a-half  thick,  the  interior  being  ten  inches  in  diameter,  was  filled  with  water,  in  the 
course  of  a  severe  winter,  and  exposed  to  the  frost  with  the  frise-hole  uppermost.  A 
portion  of  the  water  expanded  in  freezing,  so  as  to  protrude  a  cylinder  of  ice  from  the 
fuse-hole ;  and  this  cylinder  continued  to  grow,  inch  by  inch,  in  proportion  as  the 
central  nucleus  of  water  froze.  As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  outer  shell  of  ice  is  iirst 
formed,  and  then  another  within,  the  continued  rise  of  the  column  through  the  fuse-hole 
must  proceed  from  the  squeezing  of  successive  shells  of  ice  concentrically  formed  through 
the  narrow  orifice  ;  and  yet  the  protruded  cylinder  consisted  of  entire,  and  not  of  frag- 
mentary, ice. 

The  glaciers^  however,  are  composed  of  difierent  kinds  of  ice.  Some  of  it  is  granulated 
and  imperfectly  frozen,  other  parts  have  a  transparent  green  colour,  as  in  the  chasms 
and  crevasseSf  while  that  which  is  near  the  heaps  of  gravel  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour. 
The  glacier  of  Rosboden  is  the  only  one  noticed  as  consisting  of  ice,  hard,  firm,  and 
compact,  and  of  a  blackish-blue  colour.  The  vaults  of  ice  are  always  formed  at  the  exit 
of  the  little  sbream  which  runs  below  the  glacier.  In  winter  all  these  openings  are  closed 
up  by  ice,  but  the  heat  of  spring  speedily  dissolves  it,  and  vaults,  sometimes  a  hundred  feet 
long  and  fifty  or  sixty  wide,  are  formed.  The  figure  and  magnitude  of  these  vaults 
suffer  constant  changes :  that  of  the  Aveyron,  once  so  much  admired,  is  no  longer  in 
existence. 

The  chasms  in  glaciers  are  of  two  kinds — day-chsismB  and  n^A^-chasms,  their  names 
being  derived  from  the  times  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  formed.  The  day-chasms 
may  be  best  observed  in  the  middle  and  more  level  portions  of  the  glacier.  They  frequently 
stretch  nearly  across  its  whole  width  from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  width  they  vary 
from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  at  the  upper  opening ;  there  they  are  widest,  as  in 
descending  further  downwards  their  sides  contract,  until  they  meet  at  the  bottom  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge.  Some  of  the  wider  ones  descend  to  the  very  base  of  the 
glacier. 

The  formation  of  a  chasm  must  present,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  remarkable  spectacle ;  it 
has  been  thus  described  by  Hugi,  an  intelligent  and  attentive  observer  : — "  ^Vhen  I  was 
once  walking  on  the  glacier  of  the  Lower  Aar,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
weather  being  very  hot,  I  heard  a  peculiar  noise.  Advancing  directly  towards  the  spot 
whence  it  proceeded,  I  had  hardly  walked  thirty  or  forty  paces,  before  I  felt  that  the 
whole  icy  mass  trembled  imder  my  feet. 

"  The  trembling  soon  ceased,  and  then  begun  again,  continuing  by  starts.  I  quickly 
discovered  the  cause.  The  ice  was  splitting,  and  forming  a.  chasm.  Before  my  eyes  it 
split  suddenly  over  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  so  rapidly  that  I 
could  not  keep  up  with  it.  Then  it  appeared  to  cease,  or  rather  the  rent  proceeded  more 
slowly,  until  the  trembling  returned,  and  the  splitting  proceeded  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

**  Several  times  I  advanced  to  the  new-formed  rent,  and  laid  myself  down  on  the  ice. 
The  chasm  opened  imder  my  very  nose,  and  I  experienced  a  considerable  shock.  In  this 
way  I  followed  the  splitting  of  the  ice  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it  terminated 
in  arriving  at  a  moraine.  When  the  chasm  was  forming,  its  opening  was  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide.     Afterwards  it  contracted  somewhat,  so  that  at  no  place  was  it  wider 
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than  an  inch.     The  depth  I  estimated  at  about  four  or  five  feet..    I  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  splitting  downward  still  continued,  but  very  slowly. 

*^  After  some  days,  I  again  visited  the  place.  I  found  that  the  opening  had  increased 
to  the  breadth  of  six  inches,  but  did  not  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  depth.  At  the 
distance  of  about  twelve  feet,  another  rent  had  been  formed,  which  extended  exactly 
parallel  to  the  first,  aad  was  about  nx  feet  deep.'^ 

Although  the  vertical  sides  of  these  crevasses  are  often  translucent  as  glass,  yet  the 
general  sur&ce  of  a  glacier  presents  no  resemblance  to  that  of  water  frozen  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  such  as  we  see  in  lakes.  Not  only  is  the  surfeuse  irregular,  but  rough,  and 
the  texture  of  the  ice  wants  the  unity  of  structure  observable  in  frozen  lakes.  From  a  dis- 
tance it  no  doubt  presents  a  more  unbroken  aspect ;  but  on  a  near  inspection,  or  on  actual 
contact,  the  irregularities  are  frequently  found  so  great  as  to  render  a  walk  of  any  length 
extremely  toilsome,  even  the  staimchest  pedestrian  will  by-and-by  prefer  a  scramble 
along  the  broken  rocky  ground  on  either  side.  The  ridges  are  caused  chiefly  by  the 
flowing  of  surface  water,  which  collects  into  little  rills,  and  runs  along  the  ice,  thus 
scooping  out  the  intermediate  hollows,  till  it  meets  its  match  in  some  great  crevasse, 
into  whose  icy  jaws  it  drops  and  disappears.  Smaller  portions  of  the  glacier,  protected 
from  solar  heat  by  some  huge  stone,  have  also  a  singular  apparent  tendency  to  rise  above 
the  neighbouring  surface ;  that  is,  the  shade  of  the  stone  screens  them  from  the  melting 
process  to  which  the  general  superficies  is  subjected,  and  so  raised,  as  it  were,  on  stalks 
or  pedestals,  they  stand  for  a  time  in  ghostly  pre-eminence — '^  a  city  of  death  distinct 
with  many  a  tower." 

The  earliest  examination  of  the  intimate  and  normal  structure  of  a  glacier,  as  produced 
by  the  mechanical  forces  to  which  it  is  subject,  was  made  on  the  Glacier  de  Bois,  so  long 
since  as  1814,  by  Sir  David  Brewster ;  it  was  afterwards  noticed  by  others,  and  still 
later  by  Professor  Forbes. 

This  veined  structure  of  the  ice  he  describes  as  an  alternation  of  bands,  marked  by 
blue  and  greenish-blue  or  white  curves,  which  are  seen  to  traverse  the  ice  throughout  its 
thickness  whenever  a  section  is  made.  It  is,  therefore,  no  external  accident,  it  is  the 
intimate  structure  of  a  glacier,  and  the  only  one  which  it  possesses.  This  veined  or 
ribboned  structure  is,  in  reality,  the  intimate  arrangement  of  the  very  particles  of  the 
frozen  water,  aad  which  constitutes  as  properly  its  structure  as  the  pattern  of  a  piece  of 
curious  damask  does,  or  as  the  veins  of  woody  fibre  do  in  a  piece  of  mahogany.  The 
glacier  ice,  therefore,  consists  of  alternate  parallel  veins  of  ice  of  different  texture  and 
colour.  The  bluer  veins  are  the  hardest ;  and  when  the  ice  is  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  rain,  the  blue  veins  stand  up  in  ridges,  and  permit  the  communicated  sand 
from  tbe  moraines  to  be  deposited  in  the  excavated  hollow  veins.  On  the  common  route 
from  the  Montanvert  to  the  Jardin^  the  whole  surface  of  the  glacier,  especially  after  rain, 
appears  streaked  with  these  lines ;  and  where  groups  of  the  harder  bands  occur,  there 
are  projecting  ridges,  with  intervening  grooves  many  fathoms  long,  like  the  cart-ruts  of 
a  much-frequented  road. 

An  accidental  circumstance  put  Mr.  Forbes  into  possession  of  information  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain.  Walking  up  the  hill  of  Charmoz,  at  sunset,  he  observed,  when  1,000 
feet  above  th^  glacier,  the  curves  pointing  downwards,  and  the  two  branches  mingling 
indiscriminately  with  the  moraines,  presenting  an  appearance  of  a  succession  of  waves, 
some  hundred  feet  apart.  He  found,  on  examination  of  the  glacier,  that  some  parts  of 
tlie  ice  were  dirty  and  some  clean ;  and  that  the  "  dirt-bands,"  as  he  calls  them,  were 
those  porous  portions  of  the  glacier  in  which  particles  of  earth  and  sand  were  lodged — 
that  they  corresponded  with  the  veined  structure,  that  the  veined  structure  was  the 
cause  of  the  dirt-bands,  and  that  some  more  general  cause,  yet  to  be  explained,  caused 
the  alternations  of  the  porous  veins  at  ceiiain  intervals  along  the  glacier.     On  tracing 
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these  bands  throughout  the  glacier,  oyer  a  length  of  6,400  feet,  he  found  their  average 
interval  to  be  711  feet. 

The  lower  extremity  of  a  glacier,  where  its  huge  wedges  seem  to  furrow  up  "the 
clods  of  the  valley,"  is  usually  steep,  broken,  and  nearly  inaoessible ;  its  intermediate 
portion,  if  not  level,  is,  at  least,  more  reg^ularly  inclined  ;  its  upper  parts  again  become 
rougher  and  more  precipitous ;  its  entire  surface  is  more  or  less  broken  up  by  crevasseSt 
rents,  or  dislocations  of  various  dimensions,  some  being  so  large  and  prolonged  as,  daring 
their  continuance,  to  debar  all  passage  from  one  portion  of  ice  to  the  other. 

From  the  lower  end  of  all  large  glaciers  there  runs  a  stream  of  very  chilled  and 
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rather  turbid  water,  derived  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow,  the  rain  of  summer, 
and  the  natural  springs  which,  no  doubt,  occur  in  the  bed  or  basin  of  the  icy  vale. 

On  the  survey  of  various  phenomena,  Mr.  Forbes  adds  :  "  Thus  much,  then,  is  plain, 
that  the  existence  of  the  glacier  in  comparatively  warm  and  sheltered  situations,  exposed 
to  every  influence  which  can  ensure  and  accelerate  its  liquefaction,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  ice  is  pressed  onwards  by  some  secret  spring,  that  its  daily 
waste  is  renewed  by  its  descent,  and  that  the  termination  of  the  glacier,  which  presents 
a  seeming  barrier  or  crystal  wall,  immoveable,  and  having  usually  the  same  appearance 
and  position,  is,  in  fact,  perpetually  changing ; — a  stationary  form,  of  which  the  substance 
wastes — a  thing  permanent  in  the  act  of  dissolution."     The  waste  of  the  glacier  itself 
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during  the  warmest  months  may  be  presumed  to  yield  the  main  supply  of  moisture,  and 
hence  many  of  the  continental  rivers  which  flow  from  Alpine  sources  are  observed  to 
have  their  greatest  floods  in  the  month  of  Jvly.  So,  also,  does  the  voice  of  the  mountain 
torrent  become  louder  and  louder  as  the  day  advances,  while  it  diminishes  towards 
BYening,  and  is  least  of  aU  in  early  morning. 

The  contrast  which  day  and  night  produce  in  the  superficial  drainage  of  the  glacier  is 
eczoeedingly  striking.  As  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  the  rapid  chill  of  evening,  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  air  even  lower  than  the  freezing  point,  and  the  nocturnal  radiation 
At  the  same  time  violently  cooling  the  surface,  the  glacier-life  seems  to  lie  torpid,  the 
sparkling  rills  shrink  and  come  to  nothing,  their  gushing  murmurs  and  the  roar  of  their 
waterfalls  gradually  subside,  and  by  the  time  that  the  ruddy  tints  have  quitted  the  higher 
hill- tops,  a  death-like  silence  reigns  amidst  these  untenanted  wilds.  The  subdued  glories  of 
that  nocturnal  scene,  so  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  the  mind,  are  still  more  striking  from 
iheir  increased  solemnity.  Slowly,  perhaps,  is  the  moon  rising  from  among  the  wooded 
steeps  of  some  mountain,  casting  her  silvery  light  into  *he  depth  of  shadowy  vales,  or 
spr^uling  a  more  ample  lustre  over  the  vast  expanse  of  snow-covered  heights.  The 
aiguilles,  those  gigantic  rocky  spires,  rise  in  grey  and  ghastly  grandeur  amid  the 
eternal  snows,  while 


-between  those  heights, 


And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle, 

More  keenly  than  elsewhere,  in  nighf  s  blue  vault, 

Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud ; " 

and  the  azure  of  the  sky  has  almost  gathered  blackness  from  the  excessive  depth  of  its 
crystalline  clearness. 

The  ice  of  every  portion  of  the  glacier  is  changing  from  year  to  year,  yet  each  succes- 
sive season  presents  in  the  same  place  a  surface  so  similar  to  its  fonner  state,  that  an 
experienced  guide  will  make  his  way  over  the  ice  in  the  same  direction  as  if  no  such 
change  had  occurred.  Though  no  difference  is  apparent,  he  is,  in  fact,  walking  upon  the 
ice  that  has  replaced  in  position  the  ice  of  the  previous  year,  which  has  been  pushed 
onwards  by  the  progressive  motion  of  the  glacier. 

Year  after  year,  the  water-courses  follow  the  same  lines  of  direction ;  their  streams 
are  precipitated  into  the  heart  of  the  glacier  by  vertical  funnels,  called  rnoulim,  at  the 
very  same  points.  The  fissures  forming  very  different  angles  with  the  sixes  or  sides  of  the 
g^lacier  at  different  points  of  its  length,  yet  opposite  the  same  point,  are  always  similarly 
disposed.  The  same  parts  of  the  glacier,  relatively  to  fixed  rocks,  are  every  year  passable, 
and  the  same  parts  are  traversed  by  innumerable  fissures.  Yet  the  solid  ice  of  one  year 
is  the  fissured  ice  of  the  next,  and  the  very  ice  which  this  year  forms  the  wall  of  a 
numlin,  will  next  year  be  some  hundred  feet  further  forward,  and  without  perforation, 
w^hilst  the  cascade  remains  immoveable,  or  sensibly  so,  with  reference  to  fixed  objects 
around.  All  these  facts  prove  that  the  ice  of  the  glaciers  is  insensibly  and  continually 
monldin^ftself  under  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  of  which  the  principal,  be 
it  remarked,  is  its  own  weight  affecting  its  figure,  in  connexion  with  the  surfaces  over 
which  it  passes,  and  between  which  it  struggles  onwards.  In  this  respect  it  is  abso- 
lutely comparable  to  the  waters  of  a  river,  which  has  here  its  deep  parts,  here  its 
constant  eddy,  continually  changing  in  substance,  yet  ever  the  same  in  form. 

The  motion  of  the  glaciers  had  engaged  attention  at  an  early  period,  but  with  no 
satisfactory  results  No  great  idea  was  even  ventured  on  the  subject.  Because  a  stone 
slides  down  an  inclined  plane,  and  slides  faster  when  that  plane  is  wet,  it  was  "supposed 
that  a  rigid  glacier  might  do  the  same ;  and  because  solid  bodies  may  push  themselves 
down  a  declivity  or  an  inclined  plain  by  expansion,  when  the  resistance  to  this  force  was 
less  in  that  direction  than  in  others,  it  was  thought  quite  remarkable  to  ascribe  the 
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descent  of  glaciers  to  their  expansion,  daring  the  congelation  of  water  in  their  ereoas$e$ 
and  capillary  fissures. 

Thought  was  indeed  stricken  with  penury ;  but  it  occured  to  M.  Bendee,  Bishop  of 
Annecy,  that  glaciers  might  roll  down  decliTities  like  a  ductile  and  liquid  lava.  Ha 
conjectured  that  the  central  portions  of  glaciers  move  faster  than  the  lateral  ones,  as  in 
fluid  motion ;  and  he  distinctly  states,  that  there  was  a  number  of  facts  which  would 
make  us  belieye  that  the  substuice  of  glaciers  possess  a  kind  of  ductility  which  permits 
them  to  moidd  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  a  soft  paste  would  do. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Professor  Forbes,  by  numerous  and  diverse  experiments,  be£Dre 
he  saw  the  bishop's  work,  to  announce  the  great  truth  that  '*  a  glacier  is  an  imperfect 
fluid,  or  a  viscous  body,  which  is  urged  down  slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the 
mutual  pressure  of  its  parts.''  The  idea  thus  embodied,  is,  doubtless,  bold  and  startling. 
It  must  have  proved  so  to  the  professor  himself.  Happily,  however,  like  Copernicus, 
Newton,  and  Cuvier,  in  similar  circumstances,  he  was  not  "  scared  from  his  propriety/' 
but  satisfied  that  his  mind,  ift  this  instance,  "  turned  upon  the  poles  of  truth,"  he 
courageously  announced  his  discovery,  persuaded  that  whatever  might  be  the  objections 
of  a  shallow  philosophy,  or  of  a  pert  and  ignorant  criticism,  it  was  destined  to  an 
ultimate  triumph. 

The  transport  of  huge  masses,  by  means  of  glaciers,  is  a  remarkable  fact.  No  mass, 
indeed,  is  too  weighty  for  the  strength  of  a  glacier.  A  leaf  or  a  pebble  is  actually  more 
likely  to  sink  into  it  than  a  block  of  100,000  cubic  feet ;  and  on  a  modem  glacier  a 
moving  block  has  been  seen  at  least  eighty  feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  forty  high. 
Here,  then,  is  the  cause  of  phenomena  otherwise  unaccountable.  The  blocks  cfirried 
down  the  Alpine  valleys  lie  not  on  the  bottoms  where  gravity  would  have  placed  them, 
but  often  at  the  heights  of  1,000,  1,500,  or  even  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river — 
on  ledges,  and  even  projecting  points  of  rock,  surmounting  precipices  where  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  water  should  have  carried  them.  Currents,  indeed,  are  yery  femtastic  ; 
but  ice,  either  floating  or  on  a  glacier,  could  alone  have  perched  them  on  these 
elevations. 

On  the  slope  of  the  secondary-  chain  of  the  Jura,  just  facing  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
and  at  a  mean  height  of  800  feet  above  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  there  exists  a  great  belt 
of  angular  blocks  of  granite,  extending  many  miles.  .  These  blocks  have,  somehow  or 
other,  been  transported  from  peaks  of  the  Alps,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  distant.  Some 
of  them  are  of  the  size  of  cottages.  The  Pierre-i-Bot,  or  toad-stone,  lies  in  a  belt  of 
wood  about  two  miles  west  of  Neuchatel,  forming  a  stupendous  monument  of  power, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  behold  without  emotion,  after  surveying  the  distance  which 
separates  it  from  its  birthplace. 

On  the  rise  of  the  hill  immediately  behind,  there  are  thousands  of  travelled  blocks  of 
similar  granite,  some  of  them  small  and  rounded,  but  a  vast  number  exceeding  a  cubic 
yard  in  contents,  and  perfectly  angular.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Forbes,  that  if  these  blocks 
were  transported  by  glaciers,  evidence  of  the  fact  and  its  effects  would  appdAr  in  the 
valleys  through  which  the  supposed  glaciers  must  have  passed.  Accordingly  he  found, 
in  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Rhone  rushes  at  St.  Maurice,  and  particularly 
between  St.  Maurice  and  Bex,  the  marks  of  glacier  wear  and  polish. 

On  the  north-western  face  of  the  Val  d'llliers,  which  must  have  fronted  the  tide  of 
ice  which  flowed  through  the  rocky  defile,  the  condition  of  the  blocks  is  not  less  surpris- 
ing than  that  of  those  on  the  Jura.  The  rock  is  here  all  limestone  ;  but  the  distance 
from  native  gramte  does  not  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  ^'  Blocks  of 
Monthery,"  as  they  are  called  from  the  ridge  immediately  below  them,  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  Here  is  a  belt  or  band  of  blocks,  poised  as  it  were  on  a  mountain  side, 
it  may  be  500  feet  above  the  alluvial  flat  through  which  the  Rhone  winds  below.      This 
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belt  has  no  great  vertical  height,  but  actually  extends  for  miles  along  the  mountain  side, 
composed  of  blocks  of  granite  of  36,  40,  50,  and  60  feet  on  the  side — ^not  a  few,  but  by 
hundreds,  fantastically  balanced  on  the  angles  of  one  another,  their  grey,  weather-beaten 
tope  standing  out  in  prominent  relief  from  the  vertical  slopes  of  secondary  formation  on 
which  they  rest.  They  are  thickest  in  the  midst  of  a  wood ;  and  the  traveller  has  his 
admiration  divided  between  the  singularity  of  the  phenomenon  and  the  exquisite  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  spot,  "  The  blocks,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  are  piled  one  on  another, 
the  greater  on  the  smaller,  leaving  deep  recesses  between,  in  which  the  flocks  or  their 
shepherds  seek  shelter  from  the  snow-storm,  and  seem  not  hurled  by  a  natural  catastrophe, 
but  as  if  balanced  in  sport  by  giant  hands.  For  how  came  they  thus  to  light  upon  the 
steep,  and  there  remain  ?  What  power  transported  them,  and  when  transported,  thus 
lodged  them  high  and  dry  500  feet  at  least  above  the  plain  ?  We  reply,  a  glacier  might 
do  this.     What  other  inanimate  agent  could  do  it,  we  know  not." 

Another  phenomenon  may  conclude  this  chapter.  In  examining  the  higher  valley  of 
the  Sallenche,  before  this  stream  causes  "  the  Falls,"  Mr.  Forbes  found  that  the  vertical 
precipices,  which  form  the  mural  angle  between  that  valley  and  the  valley  of  the  Ehone, 
are  scored  by  horizontal  grooves  or  flutings,  which  are  clearly  the  result  of  superficial 
attrition. 

"But  what,"  he  asks,  "could  have  worn  them  in  this  position?  Could  a  current  of  water 
1,500  feet  deep  have  borne  boulders  on  its  surface,  which  should  leave  these  plain 
horizontal  markings?  What  could  have  been  moved  with  a  steady  pressure  as  a 
carpenter  presses  his  cornice-plane  on  the  wood,  or  as  a  potter  moulds  with  a  stick  his 
clay,  pressed  laterally  too  with  a  perpendicular  face  of  1,600  feet  beneath  ?  Nothing 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  save  a  glacier,  which  at  this  day  presses,  and  moulds,  and 
scores  the  rocky  flanks  of  its  bed,  extending  to  a  depth,  often  certainly  of  hundreds  of 
feet  beneath.  A  torrent,  however  impetuous — a  river,  however  gigantic — ^a  flood,' 
•however  terrific,  could  never  do  this." 

Such,  then,  is  a  glance  at  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  which  it  appeared  desirable  for 
the  traveller  to  take  before  advancing  onwards;  and  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
quadrupeds  and  birds  of  the  coimtry,  and  then  to  conduct  him  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ehone. 


CHAPTER   XL 

ANIMALS    OF    THE    ALPINE    BEOIONS — THE    CHAMOIS,   THE    MABMOT,   THE    LlfNX,    AM)     TME 

GOAT — ^THE  EAOLE — THE  LAMMERGETER. 

In  the  elevated  districts  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  chautoiB  dwells  in 
small  herds,  cropping  the  herbage  of  the  mountain-sides.  The  size  of  this  animal  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  large  goat ;  its  colour  is  of  a  dark  chesnut  brown,  with  the  exception 
of  the  forehead,  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  muzzle,  which  are  white/  Its  homa, 
rising  just  above  the  eyes,  are  black,  smooth,  and  straight,  for  two-thirds  oi'  their  length, 
when  they  suddenly  curve  backwards  in  a  hook.  Its  hoofs  are  admirably  adapted  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  little  roughness  pr  projection,  either  of  the  naked  granite,  or  the 
icy  glacier  ;  and  its  hair  is  thick,  long,  and  coarse,  serving  not  only  as  a  defbuoe  against 
cold,  but  as  a  provision  against  the  bruises  to  which  the  chamois  is  constantly  luible. 

These  animals  have  often  been  seen  when  feeding,-  in  the  morning  or  the  evening,  <m. 
the  green  slopes,  with  their  young  ones  gambolling  like  playful  kids.  But,  a4s  Weriu 
says : — 

*' beasts  have  reason  too — 

And  that  wo  know,  we  men  that  hunt  the  chamois : 

They  never  tnm  to  feed — sagacious  creatures ! — 

Till  they  have  placed  a  sentmel  a-head, 

Who  pricks  his  ears  whenever  we  approach, 

And  gives  alarm  with  clear  and  piercing  pipe.'*  * 

Only  let  man  or  beast  of  prey  appear,  and  ho  makes  a  loud  hissing  noise,  »8  « 
warning  of  danger ;  the  herd  now  gaze  intently,  as  if  to  satisfy  themseh  es  there  u  no 
deceit ;  when,  this  fact  being  established,  they  bound  from  ledge  to  ledge,  ^^  hero  the  eyv 
can  mark  no  footing,  spring  from  crag  to  crag,  from  point  to  point,  clearing  the  crwame^ 
sweeping  over  the  glacier,  throwing  themselves  down  the  precipice,  and  finding  safety' 
where  death  would  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

A  hunter  had  been  for  some  days  endeavouring  to  discover  the  haunt  of  one  of  theae 
animals,  and  at  length  he  saw  two  little  ones  sporting  aroimd  the  mother,  iii  a  niche  at 
the  top  of  a  high  rock,  while  she  was  glancing  warily  down  the  valley,  to  watch  for  any^ 
hostile  approach.  To  avoid  being  seen,  he  made  a  great  circuit,  and  so  rf\ielied  a  path 
which  led  to  the  spot.  Exactly  in  front  of  the  niche  the  rocks  descend  p^i pendioukrly 
to  an  immense  depth.  At  the  back  was  another  steep  descent ;  some  fragments  of  rocks 
re-formed  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the  large  masses  ;  but  these  were  placed  too  high  to 
be  accessible  to  the  little  ones,  and  could  only  be  available  to  the  mother.  Escapei 
therefore,  seemed  to  be  impossible. 

No  sooner  did  the  mother,  however,  catch  sight  of  the  hunter  than  she  spi-ang  upon 
hiTn  with  aU  the  fury  that  maternal  love  will  breathe  into  the  most  timid  creatures*     As 
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the  hunter  now  found  both  hands  necessary  to  sustain  himself  on  the  narrow  path,  he 
warded  off  the  blows  of  the  chamois,  as  well  as  he  could,  with  his  feet,  and  kept  still 
advancing.  The  anguish  of  the  mother  increased ;  she  dashed  back  to  her  young, 
coursed  roimd  them  with  loud  cries,  as  if  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  then  leaped 
up  before  the  fragments  of  rocks,  already  mentioned,  from  which  the  second,  but  most 
difficult,  egress  from  the  niche  was  to  be  won. 

Again  and  again  did  she  descend  and  make  the  leap,  as  if  to  show  her  young  ones 
the  way ;  but  they  were  not  equal  to  the  task ;  and  the  hunter  had  advanced  some  steps 
nearer.  He  was  just  preparing  to  make  his  last  effort,  when  the  mother,  fixing  her 
hind  legs  firmly  on  the  rock  behind,  stretched  her  body  to  the  utmost  length,  and 
planted  her  fore-feet  on  the  rock  above,  thus  forming  of  her  back  a  temporary  bridge. 
In  a  moment  the  young  passed  over  it ;  the  hunter  sprang  into  the  niche,  thinking 
himself  sure  of  his  game,  but  all  three  were  off  with  the  speed  of  the  wind ;  and  the 
bullets  he  instantly  discharged  after  the  fugitives  were  expended  in  vain. 

The  chamois  hunter  engages  in  a  desperate  undertaking.  Provided  with  a  gun,  a  bag 
of  provisions,  an  iron-shod  staff  to  assist  in  climbing  and  leaping,  and  an  axe  to  cut  steps 
in  the  towering  parapets  of  ice,  he  traverses  the  mountains,  having  his  shoes  studded 
with  iron  points.  He  prowls  warily  for  his  prey,  not  only  in  the  day  but  in  the  night. 
Wherever  the  chamois  flies,  there  he  follows,  along  narrow  ledges  of  rock,  by  the  brink 
of  yawning  abysses,  or  up  the  rugged  sides  of  precipices,  where  a  wrong  step,  or  a  short 
leap,  would  prove  fatal.     Often  has  he  to  say — 

"  Even  80, 
This  way  the  chamois  leapt ;  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  toil."* 

Imminent  peiils  constantly  await  him — ^the  rigours  of  those  Alpine  heights — the 
treacherous  snow  covering  some  immense  chasm — the  avalanche  sweeping  all  before  it ; 
and  of  many  a  chamois  hunter  might  it  be  said — 

"  Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home !     On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizea,  shuts  up  sense, 
And  o*er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stifB^ncd  corse. 
Stretched  out  and  bleadung  in  the  northern  blast."t 

The  interest  ing  little  animals  called  marmots,  also  inhabit  the  higher  parts  of  the  Alps, 
as  they  do  thiise  of  the  Pyrenees,  just  below  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  About  the 
uze  of  a  rabbit,  when  full  grown,  they  have  a  thick  and  short  body,  short  lege,  very 
short  rouud  curs,  and  the  tail  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  squirrel,  being  much 
ahorti^r  in  pi^jjiortion  and  straight.^  Avoiding  moist  places,  they  construct  their  dwellings 
under  the  mrih,  each  family  living  in  its  distinct  habitation.  They  scoop  out  the  aoil 
for  this  pur|^w>3^  with  great  dexterity  and  expedition ;  throwing  away  a  small  part  and 
beating  the  ronminder  close,  they  make  a  very  compact  and  solid  passage.  Their 
ex€"avatk>QS  ma};  be  compared  to  the  letter.  Y,  the  proper  dwelling-place  being  at  the 
point  where  the  limbs  branch  off.  The  extreme  length  is  about  twenty  fe^  whfiSk  tifce 
bi-anches  axv  funned,  and  seldom  less  than  eight  feet  when  they  are  not. 

•  B^Ton.  f  Thomson. 
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The  first  passage,  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  the  mannot,  is  about  six  het  in  length; 
and  the  cell  in  which  it  terminates  is  round  or  oral,  arched  at  top,  and  in  its  form  may 
be  compared  to  an  oven.  It  is  from  three  to  seten  feet  in  diameter,  being  larger 
or  smaller  according  to  the  number  of  the  inmates,  and  very  comfortably  lined  with  hay 
and  moss,  of  which  a  good  stock  is  laid  in  during  the  summer.  Passages  branch  off  from 
this  chamber :  one  intended,  it  is  supposed,  to  secure  its  cleanliness,  and  the  other  alwayt 
having  a  peculiar  cavity,  from  which  it  is  supposed  the  marmots  take  the  earth  that> 
together  with  stones  and  hay,  they  may  build  up  the  entrance  to  their  burrow  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  The  passages  are  always  conducted  in  a  straight  line,  unless  the 
intervention  of  a  rock,  or  some  other  obstacle,  obliges  the  industrious  and  sagacious 
animal  to  take  another  direction. 

When  the  marmots  retreat  to  their  cells,  as  they  do  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  October,  according  to  the  early  or  the  late  approach  of  wintei*,  they  ar© 
generally  very  fat,  and  continue  so  for  nearly  three  months;  but  afterwards  they 
gradually  decline,  and  are  very  thin  by  the  time  they  awake,  when  they  remove  the 
cement,  with  which  the  entrance  of  the  burrow  is  blocked  up,  by  pulling  it  inward,  and 
come  forth.  At  first,  they  go  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
season  is  more  advanced,  and  on  the  approach  of  summer  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  proper  homes. 

In  that  season  they  seem  to  have  great  ei\joyment.  ^rly  in  the  morning  the  old 
marmots  come  out  of  their  holes,  and,  when  the  sun  is  higher,  bring  out  their  young,  who 
scamper  about  on  all  sides,  chasing  one  another,  and  when  disposed  for  quietude,  seat 
themselves  on  their  hind  f^ty  and  remain  in  that  posture  facing  the  sun,  with  an  air 
expressive  of  great  satisfaction.  But  whether  they  amuse  themselves,  or  are  busy  in 
collecting  food  or  materiids  with  which  to  line  their  winter  habitations,  the  marmots  are 
not  unmindM  of  their  personal  safety.  One  of  their  number  is  posted  as  a  sentinel  on  a 
rock,  or  some  other  commanding  spot,  and  if  he  perceiA^es  an  enemy,  or  any  unusual 
object  that  disquiets  him,  he  sends  forth  a  piercing  cry,  on  which  the  others  retreat  in 
aU  haste  to  their  burrows,  or,  if  these  are  too  distant,  ensconce  themselves  under  the 
rocks.  As  they  have  great  quickness  of  sight,  and  can  discover  an  enemy  at  a  distance, 
they  are  rarely  surprised. 

Li  their  tb]Cpid  state  they  lie  in  the  hay  close  to  one  another,  rolled  up  like  hedgehogs, 
without  presenting  any  appearance  of  life ;  but  they  may  be  revived  by  a  gradual  and 
gentle  heat.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  are  usually  found  together ;  two  families  are  rarely  in 
the  same  burrow,  and  still  more  seldom  is  one  marmot  discovered  alone.  During  their 
sleep  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  partly  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  used 
as  ftirs,  and  partly  for  their  flesh,  which  is  then  considered  by  the  mountaineers  as  an 
agreeable  s^ole  of  food,  but  one  which  is  not  relished  by  persons  who  have  h  more 
delicate  appetite.  The  fat  of  the  marmot,  which  tastes  like  hog's-lard,  is  considered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  to  possess  medicinal  virtues.  By  the  Savoyards  these 
animals  are  chiefly  taken  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
after  they  have  been  tamed.  A  young  one  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  speedily  be  taught  a 
variety  of  gambols. 

Gk)ats,  moreover,  may  often  be  observed  by  Alpine  travellers.  There  are  certain  spots 
in  these  regions,  known  by  different  local  names,  as  Glack  and  Lackinen,  which  these 
Rm'ntftk  are  known  to  frequent  in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  licking  certain  rocks. 
This  arises  from  their  fondness  for  salt*  They  are  said  to  travel  very  great  distances  to 
satisfy  their  longings,  and  then  to  return  to  their  former  haunts. 

The  ibex  is  the  most  singular  animal  in  the  jBoology  of  Swit«erland,  and  specially 
adapted  to  live  only  in  the  wildest  recesses  of  mountainous  districts.  Although  not 
uracil  krger  than  a  domestic  goat,  its  horns  are  enormous,  measuring  from  two  feet  and 
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a  half  to  four  feet  long,  and  bo  formidably  robust,  that  the  obeerver  wonders  how  an 
animal  apparently  so  heavily  encumbered  can,  at  the  same  time,  display  such  surprising 
actiyity.  Aroimd  its  horns,  arched  gracefully  backwards  with  a  sweeping  curve,  are 
cross-ridges  or  knots,  the  number  of  which  generally  indicates  the  age  of  the  animaL 
The  ibex  lives  in  small  herds,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  leader.  In  its 
habits  it  is  much  like  the  chamois,  being  vigilant  and  surprisingly  active.  When  hard 
pressed,  it  has  been  known  to  turn  upon  the  hunter  and  hurl  him  down  the  precipice. 
The  colour  of  the  animal  is  greyish  yellow  above,  and  dull  white  on  the  under  parts, 
with  a  brown  band  along  the  flanks,  and  a  black  line  down  the  spine.  In  winter  there 
is  an  additional  coat  of  long  coarse  hair,  \rhieh  is  shed  as  summer  comes  on,  leaving 
the  undercoat  short  and  fine. 

One  other  animal  may  now  be  referred  to  as  connected  with  Switzerland,  with  which, 
however,  the  traveller  will  not  wish  to  meet ;  it  is  the  lynx,  a  creature  of  the  feline  race. 
Its  ears  are  terminated  with  a  tuft  of  hairs,  which  are  invariably  black. 


THE   LYNX. 

Dr.  Forbes,  when  alluding  to  a  description  of  Dr.  Scheuchzer's,  in  which  he  supposes 
the  introduction  of  the  "  songs  of  birds  "  a  little  indulgence  of  fancy,  sustains  the  asser- 
tion by  the  remark  : — "  The  nearly  total  absence  of  birds  of  every  sort  was  a  thing  that 
struck  us  as  very  remarkable  in  our  Swiss  tour.    Not  a  rook,  not  a  magpie,  not  a  sparrow, 
not  a  wood-pigeon,  not  a  blackbird  or  thrush,  lark  or  linnet,  not  a  partridge  or  quail, 
did  we  see ;  not  a  song,  caw,  croak,  scream,  or  chirp,  did  we  hear  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other ;  with  the  following  exceptions,  which  I  noted  as  mark- worthy  for 
their  rarity  : — On  the  top  of  the  Col  de  Tours,  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  we  saw  a  raven ;  in 
the  Miinsterthal  in  the  Jura  we  saw  an  eagle  ;  in  some  other  place,  but  exactly  where  I 
now  forget,  we  saw  a  hawk  ;  on  the  brow  of  the  moimtains  which  bound  the  Elauaen 
Pass  we  saw  a  few  white  gaxHe  or  ptarmigans ;  and  on  the  slaty  slopes  of  the  Riffelhom 
and  Mount  Breven  I  saw  a  couple  of  stone-chats. 

"  No  doubt  the  naturalist  will  tell  me  that  the  period  of  my  visit  is  not  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds,  and  that  in  August  the  whole  feathered  creation  are  particularly  quiet 
in  all  coimtries.     Still,  such  a  total  absence  of  birds  as  was  noticed  by  us  in  Switzerland 
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indicates  their  positive  non-existence  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  many  other  countries. 
And  this  is  readily  explained  bv  certain  obvious  peculiarities  of  this.  The  severe  and 
lengthened  winter  must  render  the  sustenance  of  birds  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, in  that  season ;  while  the  infrequency  of  grain«orops  in  the  country  must 
curtail  the  nutriment,  even  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  of  one  large  class  of  birds. 
Does  the  nightingale  visit  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Switzerland  ?"* 

If,  however,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  smaller  birds,  there  are  others  of  great  size  and 
of  powerful  pinions.  The  Alpine  eagle  measures  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  between  the 
tips  of  the  wings.  It  has  an  enemy  in  the  crows,  and  the  battles  in  which  they  engage 
are  remarkable  for  the  aerial  evolutions  made  on  both  sides.  The  crows,  formed  into 
straight  lines,  and  divided  into  several  battalions,  attack  the  eagle  from  all  points,  and 
often  compel  the  royal  bird  ignominiously  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  There  are,  however, 
other  occasions,  as  is  well  known,  when  its  conquests  are  easy,  carrying  off,  at  its 
pleasure,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  It  makes  also  a  frequent  spoil  of  the  chamois. 
Discovering  the  swift  quadruped,  the  eagle  forces  it  to  fly  to  the  highest  summits,  and  the 
timid  animal  too  frequently  makes  for  the  brink  of  a  precipice — its  ordinary  place  of 
shelter  from  the  himter.  But  such  a  position  is  favourable  for  its  adversary:  the 
one  attacks,  the  other  is  compelled  to  resist ;  and  ere  long  the  eagle  strikes  it  with  it^ 
wings,  hurls  it  from  the  precipice  into  the  valley,  and  there  banquets  on  its  carcase. 

Man  is  an  antagonist  of  the  eagle ;  but  that  bird  rarely  comes  within  his  reach. 
M.  Ebel  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following  anecdote : — A  yoimg  hunter,  ha^dng 
discovered  an  eagle's  nest,  killed  the  male,  and  was  descending  the  rocks  to  destroy  the 
nest,  when,  at  the  moment  he  was  putting  his  hand  into  the  crevice  to  take  it  away, 
the  mother  pounced  upon  him,  fixed  her  talons  in  his  arm,  and  her  beak  in  his  side. 
With  great  presence  of  mind,  the  young  hunter  stood  still ;  had  he  moved  he  must  have 
fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice ;  and  now,  holding  his  gun  in  one  hand,  and 
supporting  it  against  the  rock,  he  took  his  aim,  pulled  the  trigger  with  his  foot,  and  shot 
the  eagle.     The  wounds  he  had  received  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  six  weeks. 

A  peasant,  with  his  wife  and  child  and  three  children,  it  is  said,  took  up  their  summer 
quarters  in  a  ch&let,  and  was  pasturing  his  flock  on  one  of  its  rich  Alps  which  over- 
hang the  Dranse.  The  eldest  boy  was  an  idiot,  about  eight  years  of  age,  the  second  one 
five  years  old  and  dumb,  and  the  youngest  one  an  infant.  It  so  happened  that  the  idiot 
was  left  one  morning  in  charge  of  his  brothers,  and  the  three  had  rambled  to  some 
distance  from  the  ch&let  before  they  were  missed.  When  the  mother  went  in  search  of 
the  little  wanderers,  she  foimd  the  two  elder,  but  could  discover  no  traces  of  the  babe. 

The  idiot  seemed  to  be  in  a  transport  of  joy,  while  the  dumb  child  exhibited  every 
symptom  of  alarm  and  terror.  In  vain  did  the  affrighted  parent  endeavour  to  collect 
what  had  become  of  the  lost  infant.  The  antics  of  the  one,  and  the  terror  of  the  other 
explained  nothing.  The  dumb  boy  was  almost  bereft  of  his  senses,  while  the  idiot 
appeared  to  have  acquired  an  immeasurable  degree  of  mirth  and  expression.  He  danced 
about,  laughed,  and  made  gesl^iculations,  as  if  he  were  imitating  the  action  of  one  who  had 
caught  up  something  of  which  he  was  fond,  and  hugged  to  his  breast.  This,  however, 
was  some  slight  comfort  to  the  poor  woman ;  for  she  imagined  that  some  acquaintance 
had  fallen  in  with  the  children,  and  had  taken  away  the  infant. 

But  the  day  and  the  night  that  succeeded  wore  away,  and  no  tidings  came  of  the  lost 
child.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  parents  were  pursuing  their  search,  an  eagle  flew 
over  their  heads,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  idiot  renewed  his  antics,  and  the  dumb  boy 
chmg  to  his  father  with  shrieks  of  anguish  and  affright.  The  horrible  truth  then  burst 
upon  their  minds,  that  the  miserable  infant  had  been  carried  off  in  the  talons  of  a  bird 
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ot  prey,  and  that  the  half-witted  elder  brother  was  delighted  at  hi«  riddance  of  an  object 
of  whom  he  was  jealous. 

But  another  party  must  now  be  brought  on  the  scene.  An  Alpine  hunter  had  been 
watching  near  an  eyrie,  hoping  that  he  might  shoot  the  mother-bird  on  returning 
to  her  nest.  At  length,  as  he  waited  with  all  the  anxious  perseverance  of  such  eager 
sportsmen,  he  beheld  her  slowly  winging  her  way  towards  the  rock,  behind  which  he 
had  taken  refuge,  when  to  his  horror,  on  her  nearer  approach,  he  heard  the  cries  of  an 
infant,  and  then,  saw  it  clearly  in  her  fatal  grasp. 

Scarcely  an  instant  was  necessary  for  his  Btem  resolye-— at  all  hazards  to  fire  at  the 
bird  the  moment  she  should  alight  on  the  nest,  and  rather  to  kill  the  child  than  to  leave 
it  to  be  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured.  With  a  silent  prayer  arising  from  his  heart,  and 
a  steady  aim,  he  poised  his  rifle ;  directly  the  ball  went  through  the  head  or  heart 
of  the  eagle ;  and  immediately  he  had  the  indescribable  delight  of  snatching  the  child 
from  the  nest,  and  of  bearing  it  triumphantly  away.  The  babe  had  wounds  on  one  of 
its  arms  and  sides,  but  they  were  not  serious ;  and  within  twenty  •'four  hours  after  it  was 
first  missed,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoribng  it  to  its  mother's  arms. 

The  bearded  eagle  forms  its  nest  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  inaccessible  to  man,  in  the 
highest  parts  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps  which  separates  Switzerland  from  It»ly,  and 
hence  it  has  been  said : — 


Horror  wide  extends 


Hia  desolate  domain." 

Sailing  in  the  air,  above  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  stupendous  Alps,  it  eagerly  looks 
around,  and  then  this  formidable  bird  descends,  on  rapid  wing,  to  poimce  upon  its  prey, 
spreading  devastation  far  and  wide  among  the  peaceful  tenants  of  the  fold,  and  the  wild 
but  timid  inhabitants  of  the  hils,  the  meadows,  and  the  lawns.  The  swiftness  and  activity 
of  the  hare,  the  chamois,  or  the  nimble  marmoset,  afford  them  no  security  against  their 
winged  foe ;  nor  can  the  smallest  quadrupeds  escape  its  piercing  ken.  It  is  from  the 
lamb  being  the  frequent  victim  of  this  bird,  that  the  Swiss  peasants  call  it  the  Lammer- 
geyeTy  literally,  the  **  lamb  vulture."  Often,  too,  does  it  watch  till  the  unwary  chamois 
approaches  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  traverses  the  pass  of  a  narrow  ledge,  and  then, 
sudden  and  impetuous  as  the  avalanche  of  its  native  regions,  it  rushes  down,  hurling 
its  victim  into  the  abyss  beneath,  when,  after  making  a  few  proud  gyrations,  as  if  to 
delight  itseK  in  its  success,  it  plunges  down  to  gorge  itself  on  the  still  quivering  flesh. 

A  bird  of  this  kind  was  seen  by  Bruce,  our  celebrated  traveller,  on  a  high  mountain 
near  Gondar.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  "  Father  Long-beard,"  from  the  tuft  of  divided 
hair  which  hangs  beneath  its  beak.  The  one  ngw  referred  to  was  not  an  object  of  any 
chase  or  pursuit,  nor  stood  in  need  of  any  stratagem  to  bring  him  within  reach.  The 
servants  of  the  traveller  were  refreshing  themselves  after  a  toilsome  and  rugged  ascent, 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  a  most  delightful  climate,  and  eating  their  dinner  of  goat's  flesh 
in  the  open  air,  when  this  bird  came  flying  slowly  along  the  groimd,  and  sat  doivi,  close 
to  the  meat,  within  the  ring  the  men  had  made  around  it.  A  great  shout,  or  rather 
cry  of  distress,  called  Mr.  Bruce  to  the  place.  He  saw  the  lammergeyer  stand  for  a 
minute,  as  if  to  recollect  himself,  while  the  servants  ran  for  their  lances  and  shields.  He 
walked  up  to  the  bird  as  nearly  as  he  had  time  to  do,  and  saw  him  put  his  foot  into  the 
pan,  where  there  was  a  large  piece  in  water,  prepared  for  boiling ;  but  feeling  the  smart, 
which,  he  had  not  expected,  he  withdrew  it,  and  forsook  the  piece  that  he  held. 
A  far  more  vivid  representation  of  the  lammergeyer  is  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,*  as 
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he  deflcribeB  the  adyenture  of  Arthur  Philipeon,  the  soene  of  which  is  laid  in  Switzerland : 
— "  Descending  from  the  platform  on  which  he  stood,  by  the  boughs  of  an  old  ash-tree 


THE  EAGLE. 


which  thrust  itself  out  of  the  cleft  of  a  rock^  the  youth  was  enabled  to  gain,  though  at 
great  risk,  a  narrow  ledge,  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  by  creeping  along  which  he 
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hoped  to  pass  on  till  he  made  himself  heard  or  seen  &om  the  habitation,  of  whose 
existence  the  gxdde  had  informed  him.  His  situation,  as  he  pursued  this  bold  purpose, 
appeared  so  precarious,  that  even  the  hired  attendant  hardly  dared  to  draw  breath  as  he 
gazed  on  him.    The  ledge  which  supported  him  seemed  to  grow  so  narrow  as  he  passed 
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along  it,  as  to  become  altogether  invisible,  while  sometimes  with  his  face  to  the  precipice, 
sometimes  looking  forward,  sometimes  glancing  his  eyes  upward,  but  never  venturing  to 
cast  a  look  below,  lest  his  brain  should  grow  giddy  at  a  sight  so  appalling,  he  woimd  his 
way  onward.    To  his  father  and  the  attendant,  who  beheld  his  progress,  it  was  less  that 
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of  a  man  advancing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  resting  by  aught  connected  with  the 
firm  earth,  than  that  of  an  insect  crawling  along  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  wall,  of 
whoee  progressive  movement  we  are  indeed  sensible,  but  cannot  perceive  the  means  o£ 
its  support.  And  bitterly,  most  bitterly,  did  the  miserable  j^rent  now  lament,  that  he 
had  not  i)ersisted  in  his  purpose  to  encoimter  the  baffling  and  even  perilous  measure  of 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  habitation  of  the  preceding  night.  He  should  then,  at  least, 
have  partaken  the  fate  of  the  son  of  his  love. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  yoimg  man's  spirits  were  strongly  braced  for  the  performance  of  his 
perilous  task.  He  laid  a  powerful  restraint  on  his  imagination^  which  in  general  was 
sufficiently  active,  and  refused  to  listen,  even  for  an  instant,  to  any  of  the  horrible 
insinuations  by  which  fancy  augments-  actual  danger.  He  endeavoured  manfully  %d 
reduce  all  around  him  to  the  scale  of  right  reason,  as  the  best  support  of  true  courage. 
*  This  ledge  of  rock,'  he  urged  to  himself,  *  is  but  narrow,  yet  it  has  breadth  enough  to 
support  mo ;  these  cliffs  and  crevices  in  the  surface  are  small  and  distant,  but  the  one 
affords  as  secure  a  resting-place  to  my  feet,  the  other  as  available  a  grasp  to  my  hands, 
as  if  I  stood  on  a  platform  of  a  cubit  broad,  and  rested  my  arm  on  a  balustrade  of  marble. 
My  safety,  therefore,  depends  on  myself.  If  I  move  with  decision,  step  firmly,  and  hold 
fast,  what  signifies  how  near  I  am  to  the  mouth  of  an  abyss  ?' 

"  At  length  he  gained  a  point  where  a  projecting  rock  formed  the  angle  of  the 
precipice,  so  far  as  it  had  been  visible  to  him  from  the  platform.  This,  therefore,  was 
the  critical  point  of  his  undertaking  ;  but  it  was  also  the  most  perilous  part  of  it.  The 
rock  projected  more  than  six  feet  forward  over  the  torrent,  which  he  heard  raging,  at  the 
depth  of  a  hundred  yards  beneath,  with  a  noise  like  subterranean  thimder.  He  examined 
the  spot  with  the  utmost  care,  and  was  led  by  the  existence  of  shrubs,  grass,  and  even 
stunted  trees,  to  believe  that  this  i*ock  marked  the  farthest  extent  of  the  slip  or  slide  of 
earth,  and  that,  could  he  but  round  the  angle  of  which  it  was  the  termination,  he  might 
hope  to  attain  the  continuation  of  the  path  which  had  been  so  strangely  interrupted  by 
this  convulsion  of  nature.  But  the  crag  jutted  out  so  much  as  to  aftbrd  no  possibility  of 
passing  either  under  or  around  it ;  and  as  it  rose  several  feet  above  the  position  which 
Arthur  had  attained,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  climb  over  it.  This  was,  however,  the 
course  which  he  chose,  as  the  only  mode  of  surmounting  what  he  hoped  might  prove  the 
last  obstacle  to  his  voyage  of  discovery.  A  projecting  tree  afforded  him  the  means  of 
raising  and  swinging  himself  up  to  the  top  of  the  crag.  But  he  had  scarcely  planted 
himself  on  it,  had  scarcely  a  moment  to  congratulate  himself  on  seeing,  amid  a  wild 
chaos  of  clifls  and  wood,  the  gloomy  ruins  of  Geierstein,  with  smoke  arising,  and 
indicating  something  like  a  human  habitation  beside  them,  when,  to  his  extreme  terror, 
he  felt  the  huge  cliff  on  which  he  stood  tremble,  stoop  slowly  forward,  and  gradually 
sink  from  its  position.  Projecting  as  it  was,  and  shaken  as  its  equilibrium  had  been  by 
the  recent  earthquake,  it  lay  now  so  insecurely  poised,  that  its  balance  was  entirely 
destroyed,  even  by  the  addition  of  the  young  man's  weight. 

"  Aroused  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  Arthur,  by  an  instinctive  attempt  at  self- 
preservation,  drew  cautiously  back  from  the  falling  crag  into  the  tree  by  which  he  had 
ascended,  and  turned  his  head  back,  as  if  spell-bound,  to  watch  the  descent  of  the  fatal 
rock  from  which  he  had  just  retreated.  It  tottered  for  two  or  three  seconds,  as  if 
uncertain  which  way  to  fall ;  and  had  it  taken  a  sidelong  direction,  must  have  dashed 
the  adventurer  from  his  place  of  refuge,  or  borne  both  the  tree  and  him  headlong  down 
into  the  river.  After  a  moment  of  horrible  imcertainty,  *the  power  of  gravitation 
determined  a  direct  and  forward  descent.  Down  went  the  huge  fragment,  which  must 
have  weighed  at  least  twenty  tons,  rending  and  splintering  in  its  precipitate  course  the 
trees  and  bushes  which  it  encountered,  and  settling  at  length  in  the  channel  of  the 
torrent,  with  a  din  equal  to  the  discharge  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.     The  soimd 
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WM  re-^hoed  from  bank  to  bank,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  with  emulative  thunders ; 
lior  W96  the  tumult  «ileat  till  it  rose  iato  the  region  of  eternal  snows,  which,  equally 
insensible  to  teireatrial  sounds,  and  unfavourable  to  animal  life,  heard  the  roar  in  their 
majestic  solitude,  but  sufiered  it  to  die  away  without  a  responsive  voice. 

''  But  the  formidable  accident  which  checked  his  onward  progress  was  of  a  character 
80  dreadful  as  made  him  feel  all  the  bitterness  of  a  death,  instant,  horrible,  and,  as  it 
seined,  inevitable.  The  solid  rock  had  trembled  and  rent  beneath  his  footsteps,  and 
although,  by  an  effort  rather  mechanical  than  voluntary,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  instant  ruin  attending  its  descent,  he  felt  as  if  the  better  part  of  him,  his  firmness  of 
mind  and  strength  of  body,  had  been  rent  away  with  the  descending  rock,  as  it  fell 
thundering,  with  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  into  the  torrents  and  whirlpools  of  the  vexed 
gulf  beneath.  In  fact,  the  seaman  swept  from  the  deck  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  drenched  in 
the  waves,  and  battered  against  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  does  not  differ  more  from  the  same 
marine/,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gale,  he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  his  favourite 
ship,  proud  of  her  strength  and  his  own  dexterity,  than  Arthur,  when  commencing  his 
journey,  from  the  same  Arthur,  while  clinging  to  the  decayed  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  from 
which,  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  he  saw  the  fall  of  the  crag  which  he  had  so 
nearly  accompanied.  The  effects  of  his  terror,  indeed,  were  physical  as  well  as  moral, 
for  a  thousand  colours  played  before  his  eyes ;  he  was  attacked  by  a  sick  dizziness,  and 
deprived  at  once  of  the  obedience  of  those  limbs  which  had  hitherto  served  him  so  ad< 
mirably  ;  his  arms  and  hands,  as  if  no  longer  at  his  own  command,  now  clung  to  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  with  a  cramp-like  tenacity  over  which  he  seemed  to  possess  no 
power,  and  now  trembled  in  a  state  of  such  complete  nervous  relaxation,  as  led  him  to 
fear  that  they  were  becoming  unable  to  support  him  longer  in  his  position. 

''An  incident,  in  itself  trifling,  added  to  the  distress  occasioned  by  this  alienation  of 
his  powers.  All  living  things  in  the  neighbourhood  had,  as  might  be  supposed,  been 
startled  by  the  tremendous  fall  to  which  his  progress  had  given  occasion.  Flights  of 
owls,  bats,  and  other  birds  of  darkness,  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the  air,  had 
lost  no  time  in  returning  into  their  bowers  of  ivy,  or  the  harbour  afforded  them  by  the 
rifts  and  holes  of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  One  of  this  iU-omened  flight  chanced  to  be  a 
lamniergeyery  or  Alpine  vidture,  a  bird  larger  and  more  voracious  than  the  eagle  himself, 
and  which  Arthur  had  .not  been  accustomed  to  see,  or  at  least  to  look  upon  closely. 
With  the  instinct  of  most  birds  of  prey,  it  is  the  custom  of  this  creature,  when  gorged 
with  food,  to  asfeume  some  station  of  inaccessible  security,  and  there  remain  stationary 
and  motionless  for  days  together,  till  the  work  of  digestion  has  been  accomplished,  and 
activity  returns  with  the  pressure  of  appetite.  IKsturbed  from  such  a  state  of  repose, 
one  of  these  terrific  birds  had  risen  from  the  ravine  to  which  the  species  gives  its  name, 
and  having  circled  unwillingly  round,  with  a  ghastly  scream  and  a  flagging  wing,  it  had 
sunk  down  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a  crag,  not  four  yards  from  the  tree  in  which  Arthur 
held  his  precarious  station.  Although  still  in  some  degree  stupified  by  torpor,  it  seemed 
encouraged  by  the  motionless  state  of  the  young  man  to  suppose  him  dead,  or  dying, 
and  sat  there  and  gased  at  him,  without  displaying  any  of  that  apprehension  which  the 
fiercest  animals  usually  entertain  from  the  vicinity  of  man. 

"As  Arthur,  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  incapacitating  effects  of  his  panic  fear, 
raised  his  eyes  to  look  gradually  and  cautiously  around,  he  encountered  those  of  the 
voracious  and  obscene  bird,  whose  head  and  neck  denuded  of  feathers,  her  eyes  surrounded 
by  an  iris  of  an  orange  tawny  colour,  and  a  position  more  horizontal  than  erect,  distin- 
guished her  as  much  from  the  noble  carriage  and  graceful  proportion  of  the  eagle,  as 
those  of  the  lion  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  creation  above  the  gaunt,  ravenous,  grisly, 
yet  dastard  wolf. 

**  As  if  arrested  by  a  charm,  the  eyes  of  young  Philipson  remained  bent  on  this  ill- 
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Omened  and  ill-fayoured  bird,  without  lus  having  the  power  to  remove  them.  The 
apprehension  of  dangers,  ideal  as  well  as  real»  weighed  upon  his  weakened  mind,  disabled 
as  it  was  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation.  The  near  approach  of  a  creature  not 
more  loathsome  to  the  human  race,  than  averse  to  come  within  their  reach,  seemed  as 
ominous  as  it  was  unusual.  Why  did  it  gaze  on  him  with  such  glaring  earnestness, 
projecting  its  disgusting  form,  as  if  presently  to  alight  upon  his  person  P  The  foul  bird, 
was  she  the  demon  of  the  place  to  which  her  name  referred  P  and  did  she  come  to  exult, 
that  an  intruder  on  her  haunts  seemed  involved  amid  their  perils,  with  little  hope  or 
chance  of  deliverance  P  Or  was  it  a  native  vulture  of  the  rocks,  whose  sagacity  foresaw 
that  the  rash  traveller  was  soon  destined  to  become  its  victim  P  Could  the  creature, 
whose  senses  are  said  to  be  so  acute,  argue  from  circumstances  the  stranger's  approaching 
death,  and  wait,  like  a  raven  or  hooded  crow  by  a  dying  sheep,  for  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  commence  her  ravenous  banquet  P  Was  he  doomed  to  feel  its  beak  and  talons 
before  his  heart's  blood  should  cease  to  beat  P  Had  he  already  lost  the  dignity  of 
humanity,  the  awe  which  the  being  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  inspires  into  all 
inferior  creatures  P 

*'  Apprehensions  so  painful  served  more  than  all  that  reason  could  suggest  to  renew, 
in  some  degree,  the  elasticity  of  the  young  man's  mind.  By  waving  his  handkerchief, 
using,  however,  the  greatest  precaution  in  his  movements,  he  succeeded  in  scaring  the 
vulture  from  his  vicinity.  It  rose  from  its  resting-place,  screaming  harshly  and  dole- 
fully, and  sailed  on  its  expanded  pinions  to  seek  a  place  of  more  undisturbed  repose, 
while  the  adventurous  traveUer  felt  a  sensible  pleasure  at  being  relieved  of  its  disgusting 
presence." 

The  lammergeyer,  as  seen  by  Bruce,  met  with  a  different  fate.  There  were  two  large 
pieces  of  goat's  flesh,  a  leg  and  a  shoulder,  lying  on  a  wooden  platter ;  into  these  he  thrust 
his  claws,  and  carried  them  off,  looking  wistfully,  it  was  thought,  at  the  large  piece 
which  remained  in  the  warm  water.  Away  he  went  slowly  over  the  ground,  as  he  had 
come ;  but  the  face  of  the  cliff  over  which  criminals  are  thrown  concealed  him  from  view. 
The  Mohammedans  of  the  party  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  assured  the  traveller  of  the 
bird's  return ;  the  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  v^ry  unwillingly  expected  him,  and 
thought  that  he  had  already  taken  more  than  his  share. 

As  Bruce  had  a  desire  for  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  bird,  he  loaded  a  rifle- 
gun  with  ball,  close  to  the  platter,  by  the  meat.  In  a  few  minutes  a  prodigious  shout 
was  raised,  ^^He  is  coming — he  is  coming!" — sufficient,  indeed,  to  have  dismayed  a 
much  larger  animal.  Whether  he  was  not  quite  so  Hungry  as  at  his  former  visit,  or  had 
some  apprehension  of  danger,  is  not  known ;  but  he  made  a  short  turn,  and  sat  down  about 
ten  yards  before  Bruce,  the  pan  with  the  meat  lying  between  them.  As  Bruce  did  not 
know  but  his  next  move  might  bring  him  opposite  to  some  of  his  people,  so  that  he 
might  a'ctually  get  the  rest  of  the  meat,  and  make  off,  he  shot  him  with  the  ball  through 
the  middle  of  the  body,  so  that  he  lay  down  upon  the  grass  without  a  single  flutter. 

This  bird  measured  eight  feet  four  inches  from  wing  to  wing ;  and  from  the  tip  of  the- 
tail  to  the  point  of  the  beak,  four  feet  seven.    Its  weight  was  twenty-two  pounds.     The 
legs  were  short,  and  the  thighs  extremely  muscular.     The  aperture  of  the  eye  was 
scarcely  half  an  inch  across.      The  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  forehead  wheve  the 
juncture  exists,  between  the  beak  and  the  skull,  were  bald. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    INN,     OF    THE    RHINE,   AND  OF  THE   RHONE — THE    VALAIS     AND     ITS 

PEOPLE — ^THE  PASS  OF  THE  SIMPLON. 

We  made  our  entry,  it  will  be  remembered,  into  Switzerland  over  the  range  of  the  Jura 
mountains.  The  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy  from  them,  where  the  road 
firom  Ddle  to  Geneva  traverses  the  summit,  is  one  of  the  finest  distant  views  of  the  Alps, 
and,  if  seen  in. a  clear  day,  presents  a  superb  panoramic  scene  which  can  scarcely  be 
rivalled  in  Eurppe.  But  the  eye,  whether  delighted  with  this  prospect,  or-  surveying 
the  Alps  from  the  swelling  hills  of  Swabia,  or  the  level  expanse  of  Lombardy,  finds  it 
difficult  to  gaiii  a  distinct  impression,  appearing,  as  tl|^y  do,  a  crowd  of  rugged  and 
inaccesfsible  peaks  tossed  together  in  wild  confusion,  and  so  closely  combined  that  an 
attempt  to  cli^ssify  or  to  find  a  passage  through  them  seems  alike  impossible. 

And  yet  the  difficulty  of  rightly  conceiving  of  them  will  be  removed  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  immense  mass  of  mountains,  little  less  in  the  Swiss  territory  alone  than 
150  miles  long,  by  eighty  to  100  broad,  is  penetrated  throughout  its  breadth  by  three 
great  vaUeys  running  from  east  to  west. 

One  great  valley  is  that  of  the  Inn,  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
Orisons,  where  it  forms  the  romantic  and  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Engadine.  Swelled  by  a  number  of  streams  from  the  Alps,  it  enters  the  Tyrol  at 
Martinsbruck,  traverses  that  province  from  east  to  west,  separates  Austria  from  Bavaria, 
and  faUs  into  the  Danube  at  Passau,  after  a  course  of  more  than  250  miles. 

The  second  great  valley  is  that  of  the  Rhine,  which  originates  in  two  principal  streams 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  which  is  increased  by  brooks  and 
mountain  torrents,  passes  through  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  ravine  of  the  Rheni- 
waldz,  then  flows  through  a  broader  vaUey,  sometimes  six  or  seven  miles  broad,  between 
the  Alps  of  Glarus  and  those  of  the  Ghisons,  imtil,  after  a  mountain  course  of  seventy 
loileB,  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Lake  of  Constance,  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  the  . 
hills.  Thus  these  two  great  valleys,  uniting  in  the  lofty  plateau  of  the  St.  Gothard , 
as  their  common  centre,  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  Swiss  territory  from  east 
to  west. 

The  third  great  valley  is  that  of  the  Rhone,  a  celebrated  river  of  south-western  Europe, 
which,  rising  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  traverses  portions  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  at 
length  faUs  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  highest  source  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  great 
mass  of  St.  Gbthard,  between  the  Furca,  Gkdlenstock,  and  Grimsel,  at  an  elevation  of  5,788 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  it  scarcely  assumes  the  form  of  a  river  till  its  junction 
with  three  or  four  other  streams  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of  its  own  name,  a  beautiful 
fan-shaped  cluster  of  ice,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  5,470  feet  above  the  same  level. 

The  course  of  the  Rhone  through  the  Valais  is  west-south-west  as  far  as  Martigny, 
about  eighty-two  miles  from  its  source,  the  height  of  the  river  at  this  point  being  1,523 
fee^  above  the  sea;  but  here  the  stream  takes  a  north-westerly  direction  for  about 
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twenty-four  miles,  and  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  bringing  with  it  a  deposit  of  mud^ 
which  has  partially  filled  up  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  lake. 

The  Rhone,  on  leaving  the  lake  at  the  city  of  Geneva,  where  it  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  is  soon  afterwards  joined  by  the  Arve,  and  then  enters  a  rocky  defile,  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura  chain,  proceeding  for  about  twenty-two  miles,  as  far  as  the  gorge 
called  the  Perte  du  Rhone,  where  its  waters  are  hidden  by  limestone  rocks,  nearly  meeting 
over  the  stream.  Its  course  thence  is  due  southwards  as  far  as  Mont  Cenis,  at  which 
point  the  river  is  still  645  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here,  however,  it  takes  a 
sudden  turn,  and  maintains  a  course  west-north-west,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Saone  at  Lyons. 

The  river,  before  arriving  at  La  Perte,  nms  in  a  narrow  bed  cut  in  soft  clay  strata, 
reposing  on  a  hard  calcareous  stratum ;  but  on  reaching  this  stratum,  the  waters  have 
excavated  a  deep  tunnel  in  it,  into  which  they  fall  with  considerable  force  ;  the  rocks  on 
each  side  approaching  so  close,  that,  before  the  space  was  widened  by  the  Sardinian 
government  to  prevent  smuggling,  a  man  might  have  strode  acrois  and  seen  the  Rhone 
pass,  at  a  great  depth,  between  his  feet.  This  tunnel  is  divided,  half  way  down,  by  pro- 
jecting ledges  of  rock,  into  an  upper  and  lower  channel.  In  winter,  and  early  in  spring, 
the  river  runs  below  these  ledges,  and  is  nearly  concealed ;  in  one  part,  also,  masses  of 
rock  have  fallen  down,  and  for  about  sixty  jrards  have  entirely  covered  the  lower  bed  of 
the  river. 

This  part  may  be  traversed  \Aen  the  river  ia  low ;  but  in  summer,  during  the  melting 
of  the  Alpine  snows,  it  is  much  enlarged,  and  flows  over  the  intervening  rock.  The 
Rhone  leaves  the  hilly  country  a  few  miles  east  of  Lyons,  where  its  deep,  transparent, 
blue,  and  very  rapid  waters  are  joined  by  the  sluggish  and  muddy  stream  of  th^  Sadne. 
From  Lyons  thfe  united  stream  holds  a  course  nearly  due  south  to  the  Mediterranean, 
receiving  numerous  streams  from  the  west  and  east.  The  Isere,  a  considerable  river, 
rising  on  Mont  Cenis,  joins  it  between  Toumon  and  Valence ;  and  near  Avignon  it  is 
joined  by  the  Durance,  a  swift  and  turbid  stream,  which  collects  the  waters  from  the 
western  face  of  the  maritime  Alps. 

The  Rhone  traverses  in  its  course  the  Valais,  from  its  source  in  the  Glacier  of  the 
Rhone  to  the  spot  where  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  This  one  long  valley,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  one  in  Europe,  has,  on  the  north,  the  Bernese  Oberlwid,  on  the 
north-east,  Uri  and  Tessin,  east  and  south.  Piedmont,  and  on  the  west.  Savoy  and  the 
canton  of  Vaud.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  1,660  square  miles.  This  canton  consists  of 
the  vaUey  of  the  Upper  Rhone,  and  has  been  described  as  "  an  immense  trough,  two 
miles  wide  at  the  bottom,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  seventy  in  length." 

The  mountains,  on  each  side,  are  the  highest  in  Europe ;  they  form  two  walls  of 
rock,  rising  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  Rhone  ;  this  valley  may  therefore  be 
considered  the  deepest  in  the  known  world.  On  .the  north  side  are  the  Alps,  to  which 
belong  Finsteraarhom,  Jungfrau,  Breitshom,  and  other  stupendous  peaks ;  while  the 
southern  boimdary  is  formed  by  the  great  chain  from  Mont  Blanc  to  St.  Gothard,  includ- 
ing the  Cervin  and  Monte  Rosa.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  these  two  ranges  unite. 
Sixteen  lateral  valleys,  some  of  considerable  extent,  open  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone ;  and  where  they  join  it,  the  width  of  the  flat  part  of  the  valley  is  increased. 
Thirteen  of  these  lateral  valleys  are  inhabited. 

To  the  small  and  ancient  walled  town  of  Villeneuve  and  its  neighbourhood  we  have 
already  alluded  ;  and  we  now  only  add  the  remark,  that  the  end  of  Lake  Leman,  near  to 
it,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  beauty  by  any  of  the  lakes  in  Switzerland.'  To  gaze  on 
its  full  beauty,  the  traveller  must  be  on  the  summit  of  the  Jura  mountains  in  a  clear  day, 
when  he  sees  it  in  its  grand  and  mighty  setting,  "as  a  sea  of  pearl  amidst  crags  of  diamonds. 
Coming  from  France,  the  scene  bursts  upon  him  with  wondrous  effect.     But  if  in  fine 
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Weather,  when  sailing  toward  Yilleneuve,  he  h^ye  a  view  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
magnificently  robed  in  snow,  he  will  think  that  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  spectacle, 
and  of  the  lake  itself,  can  scarcely  be  sinrpassed. 

As  we  are  now  to  proceed  along  the  muddy  torrent  of  the  Bhone,  we  hasten 
onwards  in  a  char-a-banc  to  Bex,  famou*  for  its  sulphureous  wateors,  and  its  mines  and 
springs  of  salt.  The  mines  are  in  the  rocks  above  the  town,  and  yield  every  year  large 
quantities  of  that  essential  article.  Beyond  Bex  the  valley  becomes  exceedingly  narrow, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  the  river  and  the  road. 

The  worst  ride  we  had  in  Switzerland,  so  far  as  physical  comfort  was  concerned,  was 
that  through  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ehone.  A  perfectly  level  white  road  was  shut  in  by 
the  loftiest  ranges  of  mountains  in  Europe — ^the  Mont  Blanc  and  Bernese  Alps ;  on 
either  aide  were  foetid  marshes,  from  which  innumerable  frogs  were  croaking  forth  a 
chorus  in  their  harshest  tones  ;  the  few  villages  and  people  observable  along  the  road  were 
•only  objects  variously  expressing  the  same  consummate  misery ;  while  overhead  was  the 
sun  pouring  forth  his  bumiag  rays. 

Still  there  were  compensations  for  all  that  was  endured.  On  either  side  the  scenery 
more  than  realized  the  pictures  of  a  fervid  imagination.  The  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  indescribably  varied,  and  the  peaks  stood  forth  against  the  clear,  blue  sky  in  all 
their  terrific  grandeur,  unveiled,  in  fact,  by  a  single  cloud ;  while  the  torrents  were 
dashing  and  foaming  as  usual,  exciting  an  intense  desire  to  quaff  freely  and  plenteoiisly 
their  deliciously  cool  and  sweet  waters. 

Between  ViUeneuve  and  St.  Maurice,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  river,  from  half- 
league  to  half-league,  the  pretty  villages  of  Vaud  and  Valais  come  into  view,  and  then 
almost  immediately  disappear,  our  rapid  travelling  permitting  us  to  see  scarcely  any 
thing  except  the  boldness  of  their  situation  on  the  mountain  slope.  A  few  vines  are 
growing,  reminding  us  that  the  Yalais  is  remarkable  as  presenting  on  the  smallest 
known  area,  all  the  different  climates  and  kinds  of  vegetable  products  met  with  between 
Italy  and  Iceland.  At  the  foot  of  the  Bernese  Alps  the  vine  succeeds  remarkably  well, 
and  the  wine  is  very  good,  though  the  inhabitants  are  slovenly  and  unskilled.  Indian 
figs,  almonds,  chesnuts,  pomegranates,  grow  with  little  or  no  culture  along  the  banks  of 
the  Bhone,  and  corn  of  all  kinds  is  produced  at  different  elevations.  In  the  distance 
before  us,  at  the  end  and  crowning  the  scene,  on  the  left  appears  the  Dent  des  Mercies, 
on  the  right,  her  sister,  the  Dent  du  Midi,  both  rising  to  the  height  of  some  8,000  or 
9,000  feet,  both  differently  coloured  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  both 
standing  out  against  an  azure  sky  of  the  utmost  brightness  :  the  Dent  du  Midi,  with  its 
head  all  white  with  snow,  having  a  delicate  roseate  hue,  and  the  Dent  des  Mordes 
arrayed  in  a  deep  blood-red  colour. 

A  magnificent  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Rhone  where  it  is  very  deep  and  rapid.  It  is 
200  feet  long,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch,  having  on  each  side  for  its  foundation 
an  immense  rock,  which  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  forming  gigantic  abutments, 
of  the  Dent  des  Morcles  and  the  Dent  du  Midi.  It  is.  to  this  spot  that  JElogers  refers 
when  he  says  : — 

"^I  entered  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom.'' 

And  this  is  literally  ^e,  for  the  moimtains  on  either  side  so  nearly  shut  together,  that 
there  is  only-  the  widtK  of  the  river  and  the  narrow  street  between  them ;  and  at  one  end 
of  the  bridge  which  here  crosses  the  Rhone,  and  connects  the  Canton  de  Vaud  and  the 
Canton  Valai%  there  used  to  be  a  gate.  This  bridge,  independently  of  its  situation, 
boasts  of  having  been  foundM  by  Julius  Csesar.  At  one  end  is  a  tower,  which  is  now  a 
chapel,  and  at  the  other  is  an  ancient  castle,  through  which  the  road  has  been  made  to 
St.  Maurice. 
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St.  Maurice  is  a  singularly  wild  and  beautiM  town,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  line  of' 
rocks,  many  of  which  are  formed  into  complete  habitations,  and  almost  always  form  part 
of  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  That  it  was  a  town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  is  ' 
attested  by  several  Latin  inscriptions,  which  state  that  this  was  the  burial-place  of  several 
of  the  family  of  Antoninus  Severus.  It  is^called  St.  Maurice  in  memory  of  the 
commander  of  the  Theban  legion,  who,  with  his  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  6,600,  says  the 
tradition,  suffered  martyrdom  in  a.d.  302,  rather  than  renounce  their  faith.     High  up  on 
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the  side  of  the  moimtain  i§  se^n  the  little  hermitage  of  Notre  I^ame  de  Cex,  looking,  as 
one  traveller  says,  "  like  a  grey  wasp's-nest  under  the  eaves  of  the  mountain." 

The  valley  near  to  this  spot  is  covered  with  l6ose  rocks  and  stones,  arid  presents  a  scene 
of  considerable  desolation.  This  was  caused  by  the  torrent  of  mud  and  rocks  which,  in 
1835,  descended  from  the  Dent  du  Midi,  and  covered  the  road  for  a  considerable  distance.  ♦ 
This  dreariness  is,  however,  soon  amply  compensated  by  the  Falls  of  the  Sallondie, 
which  we  remember,  when  travelling  by  night  from  Paris  to  Ch&lons,  being  urged  by  the 
counterpart  of  an  Italian  brigand  to  be  sure  and  see,  whatever  we  might  lose  in  our 
rambles  in  Switzerland.  ... 
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The  cascade  which  breaks  the  torrent  of  the  Sallenche,  and  throws  itself  over  a  succes- 
810X1  of  precipices  several  hundred  feet  high,  gives  striking  relief  to  the  scenery  between 
Si  Maurice  and  Martigny ;  and,  contemplated  in  a  bright  summer  noon,  when  it  has  an 
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irk  hovering  above  it,  presents  one  of  the  most  imposing  accompaniments  that  Alpine 
landscape  can  offer. 
At  the  height  of  700  feet  the  torrent  first  catches  the  eye  by  its  white  line  of  foam, 
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boiling  through  a  bed  of  black  rock,  whence  it  vaults  over  a  succession  of  rapids  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  fall,  and  is  thence  precipitated,  at  a  single  bound  of  300  feet,  into  the 
basn  below,  tossing  its  clouda  of  spray  around,  foaming  and  agitated,  as  if  its  cauldron 
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bipiled  over  Bubterranean  fires.  And  thus  it  has  gushed  these  thousand  years^  with  a 
rapidity  that  has  never  paused,  and  been  received  into  a  basin  that  has  only  presented 
an  aspect  of  foam  and  tempest.  Let  all  gaze  upon  it  who  are  able.  A  small  bridge 
spanning  the  torrent,  and  several  Alpine  cabins,  add  much  to  the  picturesque  effect, 
but  detract  from  the  natural  sublimity  of  the  scene.  Numerous  streamlets  rushing 
through  the  rocks  in  minute,  snowy,  and  fantastic  channels,  catch  the  morning  rays, 
and  sparkle  in  such  prismatic  hues,  as  to  invest  the  whole  picture  with  enchanting 
brilliancy.  To  see  these  to  perfection,  requires  a  bright  morning  sun  ;  for  without  this 
important  accessory  the  tourist  will  be  disappointed,  as  we  ourselves  were,  who  saw  it 
first  under  a  cloudy  and  tempestuous  sky.  Under  all  varieties  of  season  aud  circimi- 
stance,  however,  it  is  a  fascinating  object,  and  at  every  visit  presents  some  new  and 
imposing  feature.  The  roar  of  its  waters  is  peculiarly  deep  and  full,  varying  according 
to  atmospheric  influence,  and  meeting  and  accompanying  the  visitor  to  a  great  distance. 
It  is  extremely  well  situated  for  the  convenience  of  strangers,  as  the  great  road  forms  the 
base  of  the  picture,  and  receives  a  continued  sprinkling  from  the  clouds  suspended 
like  snowy  exhalations  over  the  fall. 

And  here  it  will  be  well  to  remark  that  in  the  survey  of  natural  objects,  very  trifling 
circumstances  often  occasion  a  disparity  in  the  conclusions  of  different  observers.  An 
instance  of  this  may  here  be  noticed :  when  the  sun  ^hines  directly  on  a  face  of  rock,  it 
appears  nearly  even,  if  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  pass  the  hand  across  its  surface.  One 
person  may  thus  see  a  surfece  delicately  furrowed  when  the  sun  strikes  it  with  the  proper 
degree  of  obliquity,  whilst  another,  at  a  less  favourable  moment,  may  impute  his  descrip- 
tion to  mere  fancy  and  preconception.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  grooved  cliff  above  the 
falls  of  the  Sallenche.  The  time  to  see  it  to  most  advantage,  is  from  twelve  to  one 
o'clock.  It  has  been  also  observed^  that  the  remarkable  grooved  surface  of  the  trap  rock 
in  contact  with  sandstone,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  castle  rock  of  Edinburgh, 
is  best  seen  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  account. 

Among  the  catastrophes  to  which  this  country,  like  others,  is  exposed,  is  that  of  the 
landslip,  which,  by  suddenly  precipitating  huge  masses  of  rock  and  soil  into  a  valley, 
overwhelms  a  multitude  of  animals,  and  sometimes  entombs  whole  villages,  with  their 
inhabitants,  and  large  herds  of  cattle.  Thus  part  of  Mount  Grenier,  south  of  Chamberrj-, 
in  Savoy,  fell  down  in  the  year  1248,  and  buried  five  parishes,  including  the  town  and 
church  of  St.  Andre,  the  ruins  occupying  an  extent  of  about  nine  square  miles. 

Another  instance  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Diablerets,  a  branch  of  the 
glacier-covered  Alps  which  separate  the  Valais  from  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  This  chain 
formerly  had  five  enormous  peaks ;  now  there  are  but  three.  On  the  23rd  Septembei-, 
1714,  after  a  subterranean  noise  which  lasted  several  days,  and  which  led  some  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood  to  go  to  a  distance  with  their  flocks,  one  of  these  peaks 
fell  into  the  lower  valley,  and  hurled  some  masses  of  rock  to  a  distance  of  two  leagues. 
The  ruins  covered  a  square  league,  buried  fifty-two  ch&lcts,  fifteen  persons,  and  several 
flocks.  Among  the  Valaisans  who  disappeared,  was  a  man  from  the  village  of  Aven. 
Prayers  had  been  offered  for  the  repose  of  his  soul :  his  children  were  declared  by  the 
law  to  be  orphans,  and  his  wife  a  widow ;  three  months  after,  on  Christmas  eve,  he  re- 
appeared, pale,  emaciated,  and  with  a  truly  spectral  appearance.  The  door  of  his 
house  was  closed  against  him,  the  village  took  fright,  and  the  priest  was  sent  for  to 
exorcise  the  phantom.  At  length  the  poor  man  succeeded  in  persuading  his  family  and 
friends  that  he  was  really  alive.  He  told  them  that  he  was  at  prayer  in  his  ch&let, 
when  one  of  the  fragments  of  rock  fell,  forming  with  the  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  his 
habitation  was  built,  a  buttress  ;  soon  after  he  found  himself  in  terrible  darkness,  and 
heard  a  frightful  noise  over  his  head.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  lose  courage,  I  con- 
tinually laboured  to  find  a  way  out ;  I  lived  on  some  cheese  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
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house,  a  little  stream  of  water  quenched  my  thirst ;  at  last,  after  many  days,  which  I 
could  not  count  in  the  long  night- of  my  tomb,  I  found  an  opening  by  climbing  among 
the  debris,  and  God,  in  whom  I  always  trusted,  has  restored  me  to  my  friends." 

A  second  peak  of  the  Diablerets  fell  in  1749.  The  Valaisans,  having  noticed  the  same 
subterranean  noises  which  had  preceded  the  disaster  of  1714,  prudently  withdrew ;  but 
five  peasants  from  the  canton  pf  Berne,  who  were  in  a  saw-mill  a  league  below,  forfeited 
their  lives  by  their  obstinacy  in  remaining  despite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
Valaisans.  Fifty  ch&lets  were  carried  away,  the  river  Lizerne  was  impeded  for  a  week 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  and  formed  three  lakes,  which  remain  to  the  present  day ; 
they  are  called  the  lakes  of  Derborentze.  The  largest,  situate  4,500  feet  above  the  sen- 
level,  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit ;  it  is  irregularly  surrounded  with  debris. 

After  crossing  the  Trient,  which  comes  down  from  the  Tete  Jfoir,  and  the  Dranse  from 
the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  the  bustling  town  of  Martigny  is  reached,  with  an  old  feudal 
tower  crowning  the  height  just  beliind  it.  Martigny  is  divided  into  two,  the  Bourg 
ifartigny,  situate  on  the  Dranse,  and  Martigny  on  the  Pont  Ilhbnc,  just  at  the  point 
where  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  left  almost  at  a  right  angle.  Though  not  at  aU  prepossess- 
ing in  appearance,  it  is  prettily  situated  in  the  widest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Khone, 
and  is  visited  by  almost  every  traveller,  in  consequence  of  its  being  at  the  confluence  of 
the  roads  that  lead  from  Chamouni,  Tevay,  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  Dome  d'Ossola,  and 
the  Baths  of  Leuk. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Sion  flows  the  river  Merges,  which  separates  th6  district  into 
what  is  called  the  Haut  and  Bas  Valais.  There  is  a  marked  difterence  between  the 
inhabitants  of  these  two  portions  of  the  same  district.  The  former  are  an  industrious 
people,  simple  and  inoffensive  in  their  manners,  strong  and  healthful  in  theii^  persons, 
and  of  comely  appearance.  The  latter  are  squalid  and  wretched,  frightfully  deformed 
with  the  goitrous  swelling,  and  many  of  them  more  or  less  affected  with  cretinism. 

Sion,  the  chief  place  of  the  canton  of  the  Valais,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  widest  part  of  the  valley  watered  by  that  river,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Sitten,  a  small  brook  which  descends  from  an  adjacent  glacier.  It  has  an  episcopal 
palace,  a  cathedral,  various  churches  and  monasteries,  and  its  environs  are  very  pleasant. 
It  has  no  manufactories,  and  its  only  trade  is  in  transit  from  Italy  to  Switzerland.  It 
boasts  of  high  antiquity,  and  among  other  monuments  has  several  inscriptions,  which  prove 
it  to  have  been  the  Civitas  Sedimorum  of  the  Romans.  On  the  hill  behind  the  town  are 
three  castles,  one  of  which,  called  Majoria,  is  the  usual  episcopal  residence,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  diet  of  the  canton,  over  which  the  bishop  presides. 

The  supreme  power  at  Sion  is  in  a  diet, .  composed  of  four  deputies  from  each  dizain, 
chosen  for  two  years,  by  the  dizain  councils,  which  are  elected  by  idl  the  citizens  above 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  presidents  of  the  dizain  are  members  of  the  council  by 
virtue  of  office,  and  the  bishop  of  Sion  has  a  voice  in  the  diet  equivalent  to  four  votes. 
The  diet  meets  annually  on  the  first  Mondays  in  May  and  November. 

The  executive  power  is  in  a  state  coimcil  of  five  members,  elected  by  the  diet,  and  who 
are  all  re-eligible  for  election,  except  the  grand'hailliy  or  president,  who  is  eligible  only 
after  an  interval  of  two  years.  Each  commune  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction  ;  from 
which  appeals  lie  to  the  district  tribunals ;  the  supreme  court  for  the  canton  consists  of 
thirteen  judges,  nominated  by  the  diet  for  two  years,  but  always  re-eligible.  The  Valais 
IS  behind  most  other  parts  of  Switzerland  as  to  education,  T\Tien  we  were  at  Sion  it  was 
market-day,  and  the  town  was  crowded  with  people  from  the  neighbourhood.  And  surely 
such  an  assemblage  could  not  be  gathered  together  in  any  other,  part  of  Europe.  Our 
expectations  were  by  no  means  elevated,  for  we  reached  this  place  by  a  stagnant,  fetid 
marsh,  where  frogs  aboimd,  keeping  up  an  incessant  croaking,  as  if  to  serenade  the 
luifortunate  passers  by,  and  the  few  villages  passed  through  were  remarkable  only  for 
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their  squalor  and  filth.  But  wo  now  looked  not  merely  on  an  unhealthy  race,  but  on 
one  dwarfish  and  diseased ;  and  we  were  glad  to  turn  away  our  eyes,  as  we  shall  be  to 
withdraw  our  recollections,  &om  so  distressing  a  spectacle. 

"  There  are  but  few  travellers/'  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  *'  who  give  themsdves  the 


trouble  to  examine  Sion  philosophically,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
wretched  state  of  its  inhabitants.  I  explored  this  with  ^e  greatest  attention,  traversing 
the  streets  in  eveiy  direction ;  and  I  can  safely  aver,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world — ^not 
even  excepting  the  Jews'  quarter  in  Rome,  or  the  polluted  back-lanes  of  Ibri  and  Fondi, 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  have  I  ever  seen  such  intense  filth.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  streets,  the  others  present  nothing  on  their  surface  but  a  nameless  mass  of 
vegeto-animal  corruption,  which,  in  all  well  regulated  towns,  are  consigned  to  pits,  or 
carried  away  by  scavengers.     The  alleys  are  narrow ;  the  houses  are  constructed  as  if 
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they  were  designed  for  the  dungeons  of  malefactors,  rather  than  the  abodes  of  men  at 
hT)erty." 

Near  to  Sion,  on  one  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhone,  is  a  mass  of  rock,  called  the 
Angel's  Stone,  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  a  means  of  deliyering  a  child  from  its  enemies. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  an  individual  who  took  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the  hermitages 


of  this  neighboui'hood,  and  was  not  loiown  to  stii-  from  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  moun- 
tain. An  English  gentleman,  whose  interest  was  excited  respecting  him,  resolved  to  pay 
the  anchorite  a  visit.  It  was  noon  when  he  set  out  on  his  excursion,  accompanied  only 
by  a  guide.  They  commenced  their  ascent  of  the  moimtain,  the  path  was  very  steep, 
and  every  step  became  more  difficult  of  access.     They  halted  in  a  little  plain,  which 
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seemed  as  though  placed  as  a  resting  place,  previous  to  entering  a  gloomy-lookiBg  defile 
which  led  to  the  hermit's  s^bode. 

The  scene  became  singolarly  wild  and  sombre.  A  very  narrow  path  led  through  this 
rocky  pass,  which  they  trod  with  great  caution.  Though  it  was  but  little  after  noon,  the 
gloom  was  gradually  increasing  as  they  advanced,  produced  by  large  masses  of  overhang- 
ing rocks,  which  seemed  suspended  in  the  air  above,  and  crowned  with  thick  foliage  that 
completely  overshadowed  the  path.  As  they  proceeded,  the  gloom  became  positive  dark- 
ness, but  as  the  traveller  looked  forward,  he  saw  the  dull  twinkling  of  a  solitary  light, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  extremity  of  their  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous 
pathway.  The  guide  informed  him  that  the  light  was  placed  there  by  the  hermit,  as  a 
direction  to  lus  lonely  retreat,  yet  some  accidents  had  occurred  to  the  few  who  had  ven- 
tured thither  without  a  guide. 

The  passage  now  became  exceedingly  steep,  and  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  cut  into 
the  rude  resemblance  of  a  staircase.  When  with  great  fatigue  they  had  nearly  reached 
the  smnmit,  a  most  extraordinary  cry  was  heard,  which,  reverberating  among  the  recesses 
of  this  wilderness,  conveyed  a  strange  feeling  of  awe,  amounting  almost  to  terror.  Look* 
ing  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  he  saw  by  the  little  light  which  the  lamp 
afforded,  a  large  dog  standing  on  a  projecting  fragment  of  rock,  almost  perpendicularly 
above,  and  again  making  the  dull  echoes  resoimd  with  his  wild  cry. 

Inmiediately  afterwards,  the  traveller  beheld  a  human  figure,  bearing  a  lantern,  ascend- 
ing to  the  spot  on  which  the  dog  was  placed,  who  crouched  humbly  at  his  feet.  It  was 
the  hermit.  The  visitors  had  now  approached  near  enough  to  distinguish  objects  clearly, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  hermitage  became  visible.  It  was  apparently  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  almost  covered  by  the  dark  foliage  that  covered  the  mountain.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  recluse  was  as  singular  as  his  dwelling.  His  apparel  consisted  of  a  rougli, 
dark-coloured  dress,  reaching  from  his  neck  almost  to  his  feet,  and  girded  roimd  the 
waist  with  a  broad  leathern  belt ;  a  lantern  was  suspended  to  his  side,  which  it  rarely 
quitted  on  traversiag  the  dismal  precincts,  of  which  he  appeared  the  undisputed  proprietor. 
His  beard  was  not  Kterally  as  white  as  snow,  but  his  appearance  was  so  venerable  as  to 
excite  respect. 

He  welcomed  the  visitors  to  his  retreat,  through  the  entrance  already  mentioned.  It 
was  a  dark  apartment,  with  a  deal  table,  on  which  lay  some  of  the  implements  of  the  art 
he  cultivated,  which  was  that  of  watch-making.  In  one  comer  was  a  mattress,  which 
served  him  for  a  bed ;  and  there  was  a  small  cupboard,  in  which  was  some  bread  and 
dried  grapes,  and  a  jar  of  oil  for  his  lamp. 

After  some  conversation,  the  hermit  led  the  way  ^rough  a  gallery  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  the  sudden  change  was  almost  bewildering.  It  was  like  emerging  from  the  gloom 
of  night  to  the  bright  glories  of  day.  The  apartment  was  of  good  size,  likewise  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  the  front  of  which  was  open  to  the  light,  at  a  very  considerable  elevation  up 
the  mountain.  Below  was  the  town  of  Sion,  with  its  rocks  and  castles ;  the  river  Rhone 
winding  through  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  coimtry,  and  the  summits  of  the  snow-capt 
Alps  rising  one  above  the  other  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

After  further  intercourse,  the  guest  expressed  his  desire  to  know  the  history  of  the 
hermit,  and  added,  *^  Be  assured  that,  in  doing  so,  it  is  that  I  may  offer  you  consolation 
or  assistance,  although  perhaps  inadequate." 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  visitor's  arm,  and  with  a  benignant  express 
sion  of  countenance,  repUed  : — '**My  kind  young  friend,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  yoiur 
compassionate  feeling ;  be  assured  diat  I  do  not  attribute  your  curiosity  to  unworthy 
motives ;  but  you  are  young,  in  time  you  will  learn  that  no  alight  or  oommon-place 
misfortune  could  induce  a  man  to  forsake  his  home,  his  country,  all,  in  fact,  that  mankind, 
eovet  in  this  world,  and  retire  to  a  solitary  cave ;  you  will  learn  that  asrastance  to  sucH 
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^  he  would  be  vain  ;  that  commiseration  would  be  useless ;  that  his  only  hopes  are  those 
of  another  world.  Seek  not,  then,  that  I  should,  by  the  recital,  revive  those  scenes  of 
sorrow  which,  even  through  the  lapse  of  years,  I  cannot  remember  without  pain :  be 
satisfied  that  I  have  tasted  the  cup  of  affilietion  in  many  a  deep  and  bitter  draught ; 
and  God  grant,  my  young  friend,  that  you  may  never  experience  the  disappointi- 
ment,  the  cruel  laceration  of  the  heart's  best  feelings,  which  I  have  had  so  bitterly  to 
lament." 

The  evident  emotion  with  which  these  words  were  uttered  excited  similar  feelings 
in  the  bosom  of  the  traveller,  and  after  some  further  conversation  he  arose  to  depart, 
the  old  man  lighting  his  lamp,  and  accompanying  him  to  the  verge  of  his  gloomy 
abode,  where  he  bade  him  farewell,  promising,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  to  revisit  the 
hermitage. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  having  reached  the  town  of  Sion,  he  set  out  alone, 
purposing  to  visit  his  friend  the  hermit.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon,  and  the  sun  had  yet  some 
distance  to  travel  ere  the  Alps  would  screen  him  from  sight,  as  he  quickly  and  without 
difficulty  retraced  the  path  he  had  trodden  on  a  former  occasion.  Immediately  he  quickened 
his  pace,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  narrow  defile  that  led  to  the  gloomy  habitation  of 
the  recluse.  He  ascended  the  dismal  path  until  the  darkness  rendered  it^dangerous  to 
proceed.  The  lamps  which  had  lighted  the  way  at  his  former  visit  were  no  longer  seen. 
He  called  loudly,  hoping  that  the  sound  of  hia  voice  would  be  heard  and  answered.  He 
could  distinguish  no  reply  but  the  echo,  which  gave  back  his  words  in  many  a  prolonged 
and  moumftd  reverberation.  Fatigued  and  disappointed,  after  another  fruitless  attempt 
to  make  himself  heard,  he  returned  to  the  light,  and  was  about  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
Sion,  when  he  saw  a  shepherd,  who  was  ascending  the  mountain  after  his  fioct.  He 
called  to  him,  and  made  inquiry  after  the  hermit.  The  man  shook  his  head,,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place  : — 

«  Has  he  then  left  the  mountain  ?" 

The  man  looked  the  affirmative, 

"  Whither  has  he  gone  ?" 

"  I  hope  to  heaven.** 

"  Alas,  then,  he  is  dead  !'* 

The  shepherd  made  no  answer,  but  crossed  himself. 

"  Tell  me  the  manner  of  his  death." 

"  Tis  but  a  short  tale,  and  I  will  tell  it  you  willingly.  It  is  now  about  six  months 
that  we  ceased  to  observe  the  hermit  walk  on  the  mountain,  which  was  his  constant 
custom ;  and  the  bread  and  fruits  which  were  left  for  him  remained  imtouched.  We 
thought,  perhaps,  he  had  broken  his  rule,  and  gone  to  Sion  for  a  day,  but,  when  another 
day  had  passed,  and  still  the  fruits  remained,  we  were  afraid  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
taking  a  piece  of  lighted  pine- wood,  we  determined  to  ascend  to  the  hermitage.  When 
we  had  nearly  reached  the  top  we  foimd  the  lights,  which  the  hermit  kept  constantly 
burning,  were  extinguished  ;  and,  on  listening,  we  heard  distinctly  the  low  wailings  of  a 
dog.  Some  of  our  party  were  seized  with  fear,  and  returned  with  precipitation,  fearfrd  of 
they  knew  not  what ;  myself  and  another  continued  our  way.  We  entered  the  dark 
apartment  of  the  hermitage,  and  the  first  object  that  met  our  view  was  the  old  mari  lying 
dead  on  the  mattress  which  served  him  for  his  bed.  His  poor  dog,  whose  'w^ailings  we 
heard,  was  Ijnng  close  beside  his  master^  apparently  almost  starved  for  want  of  food. 
The  death  of  the  old  m&n  was  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
country-people  loved  him  much,  and  a  great  number  followed  him  to  his  grave.  He  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  monastery  in  the  valley." 

"  Did  he  leave  no  paper  behind,  to  say  who  he  was  P" 

"  None  ;  no  one  knows  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came.*' 
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Beyond  Sion  the  road  still  passes  for  some  time  amid  marshes;  but  after  reaching 
Sierre  it  midialates  considerably,  having  to  cross  the  debris  washed  down  by  the  streams 
from  the  mountains,  and  mmierous  moimds  apparently  of  sand,  having  their  smnmits 
crowned  with  trees.  A  somewhat  purer  air  is  breathed  here,  and  one  is  therefore  better 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  romantic  scenery  all  around. 
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Near  to  Tourtemagne  is  a  cascade,  and  the  small  village  of  Vi^ge,  or  Visp,  is  remark- 
able for  two  churches  of  singular  architecture.  It  ia  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Visp,  which  is  of  great  rapidity  and  depth,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Rhone. 
Over  it  rises  the  towering  summit  of  Monte  Rosa,  which  forms  one  of  the  chain  of  Alps, 
and  is  considered  nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc.  Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Brieg, 
and  remain  there  the  night  previously  to  the  ascent  of  the  Simplon.     Just  at  hand  is  the 
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town  of  Glyss.     A  chapel  was  founded  there,  as  the  inscription  declares,  by  George  de 
Supersax, — 

"  En  reoonuaisance  des  tingt-trou  enfans 
Qui  son  epoufie  Margnerite  Ini  a  donn^e." 

A  picture  of  the  founder,  with  his  wife,  their  twelve  sons  and  eleven  daughters,  adoms 
the  edifice. 

Brieg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Simplon,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  handsome  towns  in 
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the  Yalak.  It  was  greatly  damaged  by  an .  earthquake  in  1755.  About  a  league  £rom 
the  town  are  the  baths  of  Brieg,  formerly  in  high  repute,  but  of  late  years  nearly  aban"* 
donedL  The  town  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  history  of  Europe.  During  the  campaign 
of  1799,  General  Xaintrailles,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  French  division  which  Massena 
had  despatched  to  the  support  of  the  army  of  Italy,  attacked  and  routed  a  body- of  6,000 
peasants,  who  had  taken  post  at  Leuk,  and  made  himself  master  of  Brieg. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  campaign,  decisive  successes  were  achieved  in  their  moun- 
tain line  by  the  republicans.  Thus  General  Thurreau  attacked  Prince  Rohan,  who  was 
stationed  in  the  Valais,  near  Brieg,  to  guard  the  northern  approach  to  the  Simplon, 
and  defeated  hmx  with  such  loss,  that  he  was  constrained  to  evacuate  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  and  retired  by  the  terrific   gorges  of   the  Simplon — "a  break-neck  path/'  as 
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Alison  says,  "  highly  dangerous  during  winter  in  the  upper  parts,  and  practicable,  even 
in  siunmer,  only  for  foot-passengers" — to  Domo  d'Ossola.  This  disaster  obliged  Colonel 
Strauch,  who  guarded,  amidst  snow  and  granite,  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Ghimsel  and  the 
Furca,  with  eight  battalions,  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  the  imperialists  in  the  Upper  VaMs, 
leaving  only  1,500  to  defend  the  simmiit  of  that  mountain. 

After  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  a  severe  loss  was  experienced  on  both  sides,  the 
imperialists  were  driven  down  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain  into  the  Valais.  Strauch, 
now  finding  himself  exposed  on  both  flanks,  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire  by  the  dan- 
gerous pass  called  the  Nufenen,  over  a  slippery  glacier,  to  Faido,  on  the  Tessino,  from 
whence  he  rejoined  the  scattered  detachments  of  his  force,  which  had  made  their  escape 
from  the  Valais  by  paths  known  only  to  chamois  himters. 

A  zig-zag  road  lies  between  Brieg  and  Lax,  a  village  of  the  Valais,  situated  at  the  top 
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of  a  frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Rhone  piirsues  its  course.  A  little 
.  further  on  is  the  village  of  Viesch,  around  which  the  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic,  the 
vast  glaciers  of  Aletsch  and  Viescher  being  in  sight ;  but  beyond  this  pjoint  there  is  little 
to  attract.  This  part  of  the  valley  is  very  thickly  populated,  aiid  Obergestelen,  eight 
tniles  from  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  is  a  plaee  of  considerable  traflSc  in  cheese. 

We  now  return  to  Brieg,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  wonders  of  Napoleon's  Road — 
the  Simplon. 

From  Brieg  to  Crevola,  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  and  upwards,  the  route  is  filled  with 
wonders.  The  features  of  nature  are  far  too  awful  and  sublime  to  be  accurately 
delineated,  and  with  these  are  blended  amazing  works  of  art.  More  than  forty  bridges, 
various  in  form  and  elevation,  are  thrown  from  one  wild  chasm  to  another,  thus  rendering 
a  passage,  once  unpassable,  safe  and  easy.  Galleries,  not  easily  numbered,  are  cut  through 
the  solid  granite,  while  the  grand  canal,  various  aqueducts,  and  walls  that  sustain  and 
flank  the  whole  of  the  route,  with  refiiges  for  the  traveller,  and  objects  which  must  be 
repeatedly  examined  to  be  appreciated,  form  the  total  of  this  most  extraordinary 
combination. 

And  yet  the  traveller  may  have  strange  companions  in  beholding  it.  For  the  truth  of 
the  statement  may  be  verified — 

"  If  up  the  Simplon's  path  we  wind, 
Fancying  we  leave  this  world  behind, 
Such  pleasant  sounds  salute  one's  ear, 
As — Baddish  news  from  'Change,  my  dear— 
The  fands  (phew,  what  an  ugly  hill), 
Are  lowering  fast— (what,  higher  still  ?) 
And  (zooks,  we're  mounting  up  to  heaven  I) 
Will  soon  be  down  to  sixty-seven." 

Mr.  Brockedon  states,  that  when  at  Liddes,  after  his  descent  from  the  Hospice  of  St. 
Bernard,  there  came  into  the  inn  a  party  with  some  children,  who,  he  thought,  did  not 
appear  particularly  delighted  by  the  renewal  of  an  acquaintance  begun  on  the  previous 
night.  "  The  children,"  he  says,  "  were  so  oddly  dressed,  that  the  difierence  of  sex  was 
not  very  obvious  ;  the  boys'  long  frock  and  the  girls'  trousers  left  it  very  questionable,  until 
mamma  holding  out  the  plate  of  the  child  near  her,  addressed  a  young  married  lady" — ^who 
had  also  been  at  the  Hospice — "  with,  '  Miss,  I'll  thankee  to  an  my  SeUna  a  bit  of  that 
ere.'  If  my  friend  had  not  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  mem,,  written  verbatim 
at  the  moment,  I  should  be  open  to  suspicion  of  having  exaggerated  it,  and  the  disbelief 
that  such  vulgarity  could  have  reached  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  I  only  record  it  as  a 
subject  of  astonishment,  how  such  persons  ever  thought  of  such  a  journey.  I*  had 
no  idea  tiU  then,  that  the  gentilities  of  "VVapping  had  ever  extended  so  far  from  the 
Thames." 

At  the  time  in  which  Napoleon  contemplated  the  invasion  of  Italy,  there  was  only  one 
road  into  that  comitry  from  Germany,  practicable  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year,  for  military 
carriages.  It  was  across  the  Brenner  mountains — the  range  taking  its  name  from  Mount 
Brenner,  so  called  from  the  frequent  thimder-storms  that  raged  on  its  summit — ^the  chain 
being  formerly  denominated  the  Rhsetian  Alps.  The  height  of  the  Brenner  wai 
estimated  at  more  than  5,000  feet.  All  the  roads  from  France  into  Italy  crossed  the 
Alps  by  mere  moimtain-paths,  altogether  impracticable  for  artillery,  and,  in  most  parts, 
sufficiently  difficult  for  horsemen  or  foot  soldiers.  The  practice  was  to  take  down 
carriages  before  commencing  the  ascent  of  Mont  Cenis  on  the  French  side,  and  to  put 
them  together  again  at  Susa,  on  the  Italian. 

The  passages  of  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard  were  the  same  rude  bridle-roadd 
which  they  had  continued  from  the  time  of  Hannibal,  .and  the   Simplon  could  be 
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p^ed  only  by  the  ravine  on  the  northern  side,  scarcely  accessible  even  to  active 
travellers. 

It  was  while  the  centre  of  the  army  of  reserve  was  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  that  the  right  and  left  wings  successfully  performed  their  required 
movements.  Thurreau,  with  6,000  men,  crossed  Mont  Cenis,  and  descended  to  Susa  and 
Novalese;  while  Moncey,  detached  with  16,000  choice  troops  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
crossed  the  St.  Gothard,  and  began  to  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
At  the  same  time  General  Bethencourt,  with  a  brigade  of  Swiss  troops,  ascended  the 
Simplon,  and  forcing  the  terrific  defile  of  Gondo,  appeared  at  Domo  d'Ossola,  and 
opened  a  conmnmication  with  the  left  of  the  army.  Thus,  above  60,000  men,  converging 
from  many  different  quarters,  were  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont. 

But  now,  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  take  the  same  route  is  placed  in  very  different 
circTmistances.     For 

"  O'er  the  Simplon,  o'er  the  Spliigen  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.    Like  a  silyer  zone, 
Filing  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link, 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides ; 

And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears,  \/ 

Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  one  who  jotimeys  np 
As  though  it  were  another,  through  the  wild, 
Leading  along,  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither  j 
Yet  through  its  fairy  course,  go  where  it  will. 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in,  and  on  it  runs. 
Winning  its  easy  way  from  climo  to  clime, 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before." 

The  Great  Simplon  road  passes  through  Martigny,  which,  as  to  geographical  position, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Swiss  passes,  it  having  been  constructed  by  Napoleon, 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo ;  his  own  diflBculties  in  crossing  the  Great  St.  Bernard  having 
shown  him  how  desirable  such  a  road  woidd  be,  he  ordered  plans  and  surveys  to  be  made 
by  M.  G4ard.  Operations  were  commenced  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon  in  1800, 
aad  on  the  Swiss  side  in  the  following  year.  The  work  includes  no  fewer  that  611 
bridges ;  it  has  terraces  of  massive  masonry  many  miles  in  length  ;  it  has  ten  galleries, 
either  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  or  built  of  stone ;  and  it  has  twenty  houses  of  refiige  to 
shelter  travellers,  and  to  lodge  the  labourers  constantly  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
road.  This  stupendous  wOrk  took  six  years  for  its  completion,  and  there  were,  at  times, 
as  many  as  30,000  men  simultaneously  engaged  on  it. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  crossed  .from  Glyss  to  Brieg,  says, — "  The  road  from  the  second 
refuge  to  the  bridge  crossing  the  Ganter,  assimies  a  perfectly  horizontal  line,  under  the 
stupendous  brow  of  the  Klena,  and  along  the  face,  of  a  craggy]  and  precipitous  steep, 
out  of  which  the  road  is  cut  with  infinite  labour  and  art.  This  gallery,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  extends  two  miles,  and  here  was  the  difficulty  of  constructing  the  road  originally, 
as  well  as  that  of  preserving  it  afterwards.  If  ever  the  Simplon  becomes  unpassable,  this 
will  be  one  of  the  first  places  to  give  way.  The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  is  a  series  of 
loose,  or  easily  loosened  masses  of  rock,  of  all  sizes,  interspersed  thinly  with  pines. 
Every  avalanche — almost  every  fall  of  rain,  undermines  or  detaches  some  of  these  masses, 
which  go  down  with  thundering  precipitation  into  the  valley,  tearing  away,  where  they 
do  not  happen  to  leap  over,  the  preservative  terraces,  or  even  the  road  itself.  A  rock, 
fifty  tons  in  weight,  had  just  rolled  down  the  steeps  before  we  crossed,  and  lodged  on  the 
road,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  carriages  to  pass,  there  not  being  twelve 
inches  to  spare  between  the  off- wheels  and  the  precipice  ! 
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"  The  rolling  down  of  these  rocks  exemplifies,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  one  of  the 
sublimest  descriptions  in  Homer : — 

*  Am  from  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragment  lies,  with  fury  borne. 
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Which  from  the  stubboni  stone  a  torrent  rends, 

Precipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends  ; 

From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds, 

At  every  shock  the  echoing  vala  resounds ; 

Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes,  and,  urged  amain. 

Leaps,  whirls,  and  thunders  down  impetuous  to  the  plain.' 
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"  It  would  be  impossible  for  human  language  to  convey  a  more  accurate  representation 
of  what  monthly,  weekly,  and  sometimes  daily  happens  along  the  defiles  of  the  Simplon, 
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than  the  above  passage.  After  passing  the  bridge,  where  a  wild  and  romantic  view  of 
the  valley  above,  as  well  as  of  that  below,  is  seen,  we  ascend  in  zig-zags  up  the  opposite 
mountain,  through  forests  of  pine,  larch,  and  other  trees,  along  the  edges  of  frightfid  pre- 
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cipicei  and  under  magnificent  grottoes  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  till  we  come  to  the 
open  and  barren  part  of  the  Simplon,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  snow. 

Between  the  first  and  second  houses  of  refuge,  the  road  skirts  the  verge  of  a  precipice, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  torrent  is  seen  at  an  immense  depth ;  and  a  little  farther  on 
may  be  observed,  high  over  head,  the  glaciers  under  which  the  road  is  carried.  There  is 
a  bridge  at  hand  so  constructed  as  to  present  the  smallest  possible  surface  to  the  wind,  as 
avalanches  prevail  in  this  region,  accompanied  by  winds  of  such  great  force  as  to  seem 
scarcely  resistible  by  any  structure. 

The  first  gallery  occurs  near  the  fourth  refiige ;  and  just  beyond  this,  the  eye  wanders 
over  snow  and  glacier,  fractured  rock*,  and  roaring  cataract,  relieved  only  by  that  stupend- 
ous monument  of  sikill  and  toil — ^the  road  itself,  winding  along  the  edges  of  precipices, 
penetrating  the  primaeval  granite,  striding  over  the  furious  torrent,  and  buiTowing  through 
dark  and  dripping  grottoes,  beneath  accumulated  masses  of  ice  and  snow. 

iVs  there  is  a  portion,  about  two  miles  in  length,  between  the  fifth  refuge  and  the 
summit  of  the  pays,  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  vit<its  of  avalanches,  the  places  of  shelter 
are  proportionately  incTcased  in  number,  there  being  three  galleries,  two  houses  of  refuge, 
and  one  hospice  in  this  limited  spuee.  The  former  are  called  "  glacier  galleries,"  irom 
their  extraordinary  position  among  vast  fields  of  ice  ;  they  are  partly  excavated  and  partly 
built  of  strongly  arched  masonrj' ;  and  are  so  ingeniously  arranged,  that  they  serve  not 
only  as  bridges,  but  aqueducts,  the  torrents  being  conducted  over  and  beneath  them. 

A  short  distance  beyond  this  spot,  the  road  reaches  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  a 
hospice  is  plaeed,  inhabited  by  a  few  Augustine  monks,  and  attended  by  some  of  the 
celebrated  dogs  of  St.  Bernard.  The  road  now  be'gins  to  descend,  and  soon  reaches  the 
first  gallery  or  tunnel  on  the  Italian  side.  It  enters  beyond  a  savage  defile,  called  the 
Gorge  of  Gondo,  where  the  road  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  at  mid-height  between  a 
precipitous  rock  on  one  side,  and  a  chasm  on  the  other.  At  this  point  there  is  a  gallery 
cut  through  rocks  so  excessively  hard,  that  it  required  the  incessant  labours  of  more  than 
100  workmen  in  gangs  of  eight,  relieving  each  other  day  and  night,  to  pierce  a  length  of 
600  feet,  in  the  course  pf  eighteen  months.  At  two  places  the  miners  were  suspended  by 
ropes  to  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  where  they  wrought  side-openings  into  the 
timnel. 

We  now  come  to  the  wretched  little  \illage  of  Gondo,  between  which  and  Isella,  just 
across  the  Sardinian  frontier,  are  some  fine  views  of  Italian  scenery. 

The  Valais  formed  a  part  of  the  Burgundian,  and  afterwards  the  Fi*ankish  dominions ; 
it  next  became  subject  to  its  own  count -bishops ;  but  in  1032  it  was  annexed  to  the 
Germanic  empire.  It  was  allied,  not  associated,  with  the  cantons  that  formed  the  Swiss 
confederation  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1798,  it  entered  the  confederacy  as  a  canton ; 
but  in  1802,  the  Valais  was  of  great  importance  in  a  military  point  of  \'iew,  conmianding 
the  direct  route  from  France  to  Italy,  both  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  the  Simplon ; 
it  was  erected  into  a  separate  republic,  but  entirely  under  French  influence,  and  deno- 
minated the  "  Republic  of  the  Valais."  llie  reason  of  this  was  soon  evident.  French 
engineers  were  soon  at  work  on  the  northern  .side  of  the  Simplon,  to  overthrow  the 
difficulties  of  the  long  ravine  on  the  south ;  and  speedily  appeared  that  magnificent  road 
which  leads  from  the  banks  of  die  Rhone  to  the  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1810,  the  republic  of  the  Valais  was  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  as  thus  announced  bj-  Buonaparte  in  the  preamble  of  the  senatus  con- 
6ultiim :  "  The  union  of  the  Valais  to  France  is  a  consequence  long  foreseen,  of  the 
immense  works  which  I  have  been  executing,  for  ten  years  past,  in  that  part  of  the  Alps. 
When  by  my  act  of  mediator  I  separated  the  Valais  from  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  I  did 
so  from  foreseeing  that  one  day  or  other  this  union,  so  useful  to  France  and  Italy,  could 
no  longer  be  delayed.     It  was  now  become  indispensable,  from  the  distracted  state  of  the* 
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canton,  and  the  abuse  which  one  part  of  the  people  has  made  of  its  sovereignty  over 
another."  In  1815,  it  became  again  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  in  which  it  holds 
the  twentieth  rank. 


THE  GREAT   SIMPLON. 


Napoleon  contemplated  the  erection  of  an  arch  of  the  Simplon,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
many  works  at  Milan  which  his  overthrow  prevented.  When,  in  1814,  the  allied  armies 
spread  themselves,  almost   without  resistance,  over  the  whole   of  Switzerland,    Coxmt 


ITPPER    GALLERY  OF  THE  SIMPLON. 


Bobna  arrived  before  Geneva,  which  capitulated  at  once,  the  garrison  being  poiinitted  to 
retire  to  France.  After  occupying  that  city,  he  sent  out  detachments,  which  made 
themselves  masters,  with  as  much  ease,  of  the  passes  of  the  Simplon  and  the  Great 
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St.  Bernard ;  thus  interposing  entirely  between  Pi-ance  and  Italy,  and  cutting  off  the 
communication  between  the  forces  of  Napoleon  and  those  in  the  plains  of  Lombaidy. 

With  this  reference  to  the  political  state  of  the  Valais,  one  fact  may  be  stated  as  to 
its  ecclesiastical  condition.  The  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton,  under  direction  of  Jesuit 
priests,  have  adopted  a  law  respecting  illegal  assemblies,  and  condemnable  discussions 
and  conversations,  of  which  the  first  article  runs  as  follows  : — "  Those  who  hold 
conversations  tending  to  scandalise  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Boman  religion,  or 
contrary  to  good  morals,  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  from  20  to  200  francs,  and 
imprisonment  from  a  month  to  two  years.  Also  those  who  introduce,  affix,  expose,,  lend, 
distribute,  or  keep  secretly  and  without  authorisation,  writings  or  bad  books,  or 
caricatures  which  attack  directly  or  indirectly  the  Holy  Religion  of  the  State  and  it« 
Ministers.  The  objects  designated  shall  be  confiscated,  and  in  case  of  a  second  offence, 
the  highest  amoimt  of  fine  and  imprisonment  shall  be  doubled.  Blasphemers  are  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  criminal  laws." 

Accordingly  the  penalty  of  their  violation  would  be  incurred  by  any  one  who  should 
allege  that  in  his  opinion  a  declared  miracle  is  apocryphal — ^that  a  certain  priest  was  not 
the  most  virtuous  of  beings — or  that  an  excess  of  honour  was  rendered  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Even  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  fine  is.  appointed  to  be  levied 
on  the  heretic,  and  the  dungeon  to  incarcerate  him  for  his  offence ! 

Nor  is  this  all ;  to  write  books  which  challenge  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the  state, 
to  give,  or  to  lend  one,  and  even  to  possess  such  works,  without  special  authority,  is  to 
hazard  similar  penalties.  Such  is  Jesuit  intolerance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rising  of  a 
thought  inimical  to  its  power.  How  effectual  is  its  usurpation  is  evident  from  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  the  population  of  the  Valais,  and  the  more  this  is  examined,  the 
more  distressing  will  be  the  results  of  this  iron  bondage  to  every  well-regulated  mind. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


A   WINTER  ADVENTURE   IN  THE  SIMPLON   PASS. 


A  LADY  has  TEJuently  given  a  graphic  account  of  a  winter  adventure  in  the  Simplon 
Pass,  in  one  of  our  popular  periodicals.*  She  left  England,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  in 
the  ktter  part  of  the  month  of  October,  1845,  to  join  some  part  of  her  family,  who  were 
at  that  time  residing  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Passing  over  the  previous  incidents  of  her 
joiirncy,  to  a^oid  a  notice  of  places  on  which  we  have  already  touched,  we  select  a 
port  ion  of  her  narrative,  beginning  at  the  starting  of  the  travellers  from  Brieg. 

'*  In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  the  road,  our  voiturier  judged  it  inexpedient  to  tax  the 
strength  of  his  three  white  horses  in  dragging  us  up  the  mountain,  and  he  employed  for 
that  purpose  four  stout  horses  from  the  post-house  at  Brieg,  leaving  his  own  to  follow  at 
their  leisure  the  progress  of  our  carriage.  /  The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  ^  The  road  runs  near  to  the  gorge 
of  the  Saltinej  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  whence  at  a  vast  depth  the  torrent  is  seen 
forcing  its  way  tumidtuously  through  the  rocks.  The  scene  is  grand  and  almost  terrific, 
whon,  crossing  the  torrent  by  a  lofty  bridge,  called  Pont  du  Gauther,  the  road  turns 
down  on  the  opposite  side,  and,  by  various  and  most  tortuous  ways,  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  little  inn  of  Ber^sal.  The  upper  end  of  this  ravine  is  fearfiilly  subject  to  ava- 
lanches, and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  country,  the  bridge  is  uncovered,  for  it 
is  supposed  that  any  additional  resistance  of  timber  work  would  expose  it  to  inevitable 
destruction  by  the  fearful  currents  of  air  that  accompany  the  fall  of  each  avalanche.  We 
were  desired  to  dine  at  B^r^sal,  and,  luckily  obeying  the  orders  of  our  voiturier,  we 
really  fared  very  tolerably,  contrary  to  the  expectations  we  had  formed  from  the  homely 
appeanmcc  of  the  small  tavern  of  the  place.  Soon  after  leaving  Ber^sal,  we  passed  the 
first  gullenr%  95  feet  long  and  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  above  the  Glys.  The  view 
from  this  point  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  glorious  no  doubt  in  clear  weather,  was  on  this  day 
mistjj  dim,  and  uncertain,  and  we  coidd  barely  discern  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Breithom 
and  Aletsch-honier. 

"  The  cheerful  sense  of  security  which  had  attended  us  on  our  way  as  far  as  B^r^sal, 
here  began  to  diminish  considerably ;  for  soon  we  perceived,  not  only  that  the  road  was 
covered  \dth  snow,  getting  deeper  and  deeper  every  yard  we  advanced,  but  also  that  it 
was  beginning  to  snow  afresh,  while  the  air  grew  perceptibly  denser,,  and  rapid,  sudden, 
and  startling  gusts  of  wind  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  forbode  me  coining  storm.  As 
we  coiild  have  no  hope  of  reaching  Simplon  imder  three  hours  and  a  hcJf  at  least,  I 
own  I  felt  considerable  disquiet,  but  I  was  imwilling  to  show  my  friend,  already  greatly 
alarmed,  the  fears  that  were  agitating  my  mind.  The  voiturier  was  grave  and  cross, 
and  our  English  servant  looked,  as  English  servants  too  frequently  do  in  difficidties,  most 
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gloomy  and  discouraging ;  and  few  things  are  more  disagreeable  than  a  long  sulky  face 
when  one  wants  a  few  words  of  comfort.  The  portion  of  the  road  which  we  had  now  to 
traverse,  between  the  fifth  refuge  and  the  summit,  is  reckoned,  though  I  did  not  know  it 
at  the  time,  the  most  dangerous  of  all ;  and  to  protect  unfortunate  travellers  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  perils  of  avalanches,  it  has  six  places  of  shelter,  three  galleries,  two 
refuges,  and  a  hospice.  The  refuges  are  inhabited  by  labourei's,  who  are  employed  upon 
the  road,  and  also,  as  we  afterwards  found,  in  protecting  and  aiding  those  who  are  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  overtaken  by  storms  in  this  fearful  locality.  By  the  time  we  left  this 
fifth  refuge,  no  doubt  coidd  exist  as  to  the  alarming  state  of  the  weather.  It  was 
blowing  hard,  the  cold  being  bitter  and  intense ;  the  snow  was  driving  in  our  faces,  and 
thickening  the  air  so  much  that  hardly  anything  beyond  the  immediate  road  coidd  be 
discerned.  These  storms,  in  Alpine  language,  are  called  "  tourmentes,"  and  truly  they 
deserve  the  name.  One  peculiar  featiu'e  of  them  is,  that  the  snow,  so  called,  resembles 
more  a  shower  of  ice,  and  the  flakes  or  morsels  thereof,  driving  hard  and  fast  into  the 
face  and  eyes  of  the  unhappy  traveller,  so  blind  and  6tupify*him,  that,  exhausted  in  the 
attempt  to  battle  with  the  icy  tempest,  he  too  frequently  sinks  down  in  the  snow,  and, 
crvertaken  by  an  irresistible  stupor,  miserably  perishes.  A  fall  of  snow  in  these  regions, 
it  will  therefore  be  seen,  is  a  wholly  different  matter  from  the  soft,  large,  woolly  flakes 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  world  below. 

"  The  darkness  was  increasing  upon  us  every  instant,  and  the  snow  on  the  road  had  now 
become  so  deep  as  to  hide  nearly  half  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  and  cause  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  their  turning  at  all.  The  snow  being  also  newly  fallen,  was  wholly  imtracked ; 
and,  no  wall  or  parapet  being  possible  in  this  part  of  the  road,  the  path  is  only  divided 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  by  occasional  large,  heavy,  single  stones,  something  like 
magnified  mile-stones.  Against  these  we  more  than  once  heard  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
grate,  proving  how  fearfully  near  the  edge  we  were :  and  there  really  seemed  nothing 
to  guide  or  to  save  our  struggling  horses  from  overstepping  the  almost  imperceptible 
boimdary  that  lay  between  us  and  total  destruction.  It  was  a  fearful  scene,  and  one 
calculated  to  try  the  strongest  nerves.  My  friend,  terrified  beyond  all  control,  insisted 
on  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  and  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  followed.  The  danger  of  our 
position  really  seemed  frightful.  Men  and  horses  were  blinded  and  driven  back  by  the 
wind  and  incessant  fall  of  snow  which  came  direct  against  them ;  and  though  striving 
hard  to  get  on,  they  constantly  stumbled  and  fell  in  the  untracked  and  deep  snow.  The 
horses  could  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  be  induced  to  face  the  gale,  or  move  a  step 
onwards,  their  labour  being  of  course  doubled  by  the  difficidty  of  forcing  the  clogged 
wheels  to  advance  at  all.  Night,  and  that  too  a  fearful  one  of  storm,  was  evidently  fast 
approaching.  What  was  to  be  done  P  became  the  question.  By  this  time  we  were 
,  getting  near  to  the  sixth  refuge,  and  feeling  that  our  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  on  in  the 
snow  were  only  additional  hindrances  to  the  men,  I  persuaded  my  friend  to  return  to  the 
carriage.  I  felt  almost  in  despair,  for  it  seemed  to  me  absolutely  impossible  that  we 
should  this  night  pass  beyond  the  place  where  we  now  were.  But  at  this  moment  we 
stopped,  and,  hearing  strange  voices,  I  looked  out,  and  perceived  that  two  men  fit>m  the 
refuge  had  joined  us :  wild  figures  they  were,  enveloped  in  goat  skins,  yet  I  hailed  their 
arrival  with  joy  and  gratitude,  for  I  felt  sure  that  some  help  was  now  near.  One  soon 
advanced  to  me,  and,  announcing  himself  as  the  inspector  of  the  Simplon  road,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  the  chief  of  the  band  of  men  thereon  employed,  assured  me  that, 
though  our  situaticm  was  certainly  alarming,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  us  on  to  tho 
Hospice,  where  the  monks  would  instantly  admit  us,  and  there,  he  said,  we  must  sleep. 

"  At  this  crisis  our  voiturier  joined  the  conference,  and  wdth  his  usual  obstinacy, 
objecting  strongly  to  this  plan^  insisted  that  we  must  go  on  to  Simplon,  where,  he  said, 
we  shoidd  certainl;^  arrive  before  nighti     I  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  this  perverse 
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opposition,  which  was  the  fear  of  having  to  keep  and  pay  for,  during  another  day,  the  fom- 
horses  and  their  driver  whom  he  had  brought  from  Brieg ;  and  for  this  pitii'ul  con- 
sideration he  was  willing  to  risk  all  our  lives  without  the  slightest  compimctioii.  My 
friend  the  inspector,  a  remarkably  pleasant-looking  man,  with  a  more  open  countontinoe 
than  is  usually  seen  among  the  Swiss,  was  not,  however,  of  a  sort  to  give  way  on  a  point 
80  important,  and  he  insisted  on  our  adopting  his  plan,  saying  he  was  in  a  niauner 
responsible  for  travellers,  and  that  he  could  not  agree  to  our  making  so  desperate  an 
attempt  as  to  proceed  on  our  journey  in  such  a  night  as  he  foresaw  this  was  likely  to  bt\ 
He  said  the  road  was  wholly  xmtracked,  and  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  any  carriage 
on  wheels  to  get  on  ;  but  that  if  we  slept  at  the  Hospice,  we  might  perhaps,  by  sending 
for  sledges,  get  on  the  next  day.  I  strongly  supported  his  arguments,  and  finally  carried 
the  point  by  peremptorily  telling  the  voiturier  that,  if  he  said  any  more,  I  would  dismiss 
him  instantly  on  arriving  at  Domo  d'Ossola,  and  send  him  back  to  Basle,  and  at  the  aamo 
time  write  to  the  hotel  keeper  and  others  there  an  accoimt  of  his  misconduct.  Ho 
submitted,  therefore,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  we  slowly  and  painftdly  proceeded  on 
our  way.  The  inspector  and  his  man  being  provided  with  spades  of  a  peculiar  kind,^ 
preceded  us,  and  by  digging  and  shovelling  away  the  snow  in  the  worst  partM,  and 
making  a  sort  of  traok  for  the  horses  to  follow,  they  considerably  diminished  the 
difficulties  of  our  progress,  which,  though  the  distance  is  only  half  a  mile  between  the 
last  refuge  and  the  Hospice,  occupied  a  very  long  time.  At  last  we  arrived  in  front  of  a 
large  and  soUd  edifice,  of  a  sober  grey  colour,  and  stopping  opposite  to  it,  the  ine^pector 
advised  us  to  get  out  and  proceed  as  well  as  we  coidd  on  foot,  for  that  it  woidd  be  both  a 
tedious  and  difficidt  operation  in  so  deep  a  snow  to  turn  the  carriage,  and  get  it  into  the 
remise  or  coachhouse  of  the  Hospice.  We  of  course  obeyed,  as  we  shoidd  have  done  any 
directions  he  gave,  and  scrambling  with  great  difficidty  through  the  great  miisJiLs  ol' 
snow  which  covered  the  ground  between  us  and  the  gate,  chilled  through  and  tluough, 
we  at  last  arrived  at  the  entrance,  just  as  the  great  bell  rang,  and  a  monk,  with  three 
large  dogs,  came  out  to  welcome  and  receive  us. 

"  The  refectory,  where  our  guide  at  first  took  us,  is  a  large  long  room,  looking  frontj 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains,  and  the  road  each  way.  It  was  warmed 
by  an  enormous  stove,  and  altogether  seemed,  to  us  poor  shivering  wretches,  the  very 
perf<Mrtion  of  comfort ;  and  the  sight  of  it,  joined  to  the  hospitable  welcome  we  recci^cK!, 
was  most  cheering  to  those  who,  an  hour  before,  had  hardly  known  where  they  should 
pass  the  night.  The  monks  assured  us  that  their  supper  would  be  ready  in  less  than  an 
hour,  but  they  were  very  anxious  that  we  should  immediately  have  some  refreshment  j 
we,  however,  declined  this  oflfer,  and  begged  to  wait  for  tfte  usual  supper-time,  for  wo 
had  been  too  much  alarmed  and  excited  to  feel  very  hungry.  They  then  occupied  them* 
selves  in  seeing  that  rooms  were  immediately  prepared  for  us,  and  the  stoves  lighted,  so 
that  they  should  be  warm  and  comfortable  by  our  bed-time.  These  rooms  were  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  corridor.  There  were  four  monks,  including  the  prior,  all  intelligent 
and  agreeable  men,  but  especially  so  the  P^re  Hubert,  who  was  davandier  or  bursal^  to 
the  establishment.  He  had  been  twelve  years  at  the  St.  Bernard  Hospice  before  coming 
to  the  Simplon ;  the  prior,  P6re  Barras,  had  been  there  also  a  much  longer  time.  They 
expressed  great  surprise  at  our  having  ventured  over  the  mountains  in  such  weather, 
and  strongly  blamed  the  people  at  Brieg  for  having  allowed  us  to  start.  The  night  of 
tie  storm  at  Bex  had  been,  they  said,  the  setting  in  of  their  winter,  and  it  had  b  no  wed 
ilmoet  incessantly  ever  since.  The  morning  that  we  had  thought  so  satisfactoiy  and 
promising  was,  they  informed  xis,  exactly  what  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the 
variable  and  peculiar  climate  of  the  Alps,  must  have  known  to  be  the  precursor  of  bad 
weather  and  tourmentes.  The  extreme  stillness,  the  grey  sky,  and  the  mild  air  wo  hud 
10  enjoyed,  always>  it  appears,  precede  and  warn  those  who  imderstand  these  signs  oi  the 
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coming  storm.  The  tourmente  now  raging  was,  they  said,  a  terrific  one ;  and  they  added, 
that  we  might  indeed  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  safely  housed  before  night  came 
on.  In  &uit,  as  I  afterwards  accidentally  ascertained,  on  this  very  day,  on  the  Grand 
St.  Bernard,  where  the  tourmente  was  probably  still  more  fearfid,  the  clavandier  of  that 
Hospice,  together  with  three  servants  and  some  dogs,  were  buried  beneath  an  enormous 
avalanche  from  the  Mont  Mort,  which  covered  them  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  of 
course  all  perished. 

'^  We  passed  the  time  till  supper  in  agreeable  conversation  with  our  kind  and  courteous 
hosts,  and  in  profiting  as  much  as  possible  from  the  delightM  warmth  of  the  great  stove. 
It  seemed  almost  like  a  dream,  for  travellers,  who  had  so  lately  left  civilised  England,  to 
be  supping  in  the  refectory  of  a  convent  on  the  simmiit  of  the  Alps.  They  placed  us  at 
the  head  of  their  long  table,  they  themselves  sitting  next  to  us,  two  and  two.  On  each 
side,  there  were  some  other  travellers,  apparently  of  a  middling  class ;  and,  lastly,  our 
own  servants.  Nothing  could  be  more  excellent  than  the  supper ;  everything  was  plain 
but  good ;  and  the  wine,  which  they  informed  us  came  from  one  of  their  own  estates  in 
Italy,  was  delicious.  In  thi?  climate,  all  abstemious  rules  belonging  to  their  order  seem 
to  be  suppressed ;  and  this  was  explained  to  us  by  the  monks,  who  said  that  it  was 
indispensable  to  health  in  that  climate  to  live  well,  and  that  they  had  on  that  account  a 
dispensation  from  many  of  the  rules  practised  by  their  order  elsewhere.  In  fact,  they 
seemed  to  me,  in-doors,  to  lead  a  most  'jolly'  life,  neglecting  nothing  that  could,  in  that 
dreary  region,  conduce  to  their  comfort.  They  related  to  us  many  very  interesting 
particulars  of  the  establishment,  and  of  the  adventures  that  so  often  occur  amid  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  their  long  and  rigorous  winters.  When  we  spoke  of  our  alarm  at  the 
di£5iculty  we  had  experienced  in  keeping  on  the  road  at  all,  after  we  got  into  the  deep 
snow  and  out  of  all  track  of  wheels,  Pere  Hubert  told  us  that  the  same  sort  of  adventure 
had  occurred  some  years  before,  to  an  English  lady  and  gentleman,  who  were  forced  to 
sleep  at  the  reftige.  In  the  morning,  they  sent  their  carriage  on,  determined  themselves 
to  wait  for  the  diligence,  which,  being  on  a  sledge,  would  be  a  safer  conveyance  than 
their  own  coach.  The  latter  vehicle  was  therefore  sent  on ;  providentially  it  had  no  one 
in  it,  for  it  actually  went  over  the  precipice,  horses  and  all,  and  was  never  again  heard  of. 

"  Our  hosts  told  us  that,  on  the  Simplon,  they  seldom  have  occasion  for  the  dogs,  which 
arc  so  much  used  on  the  St.  Bernard.  Undismayed  by  the  fearftd  dangers  they  encounter, 
they  accompany  the  monks  in  the  expeditions  constantly  undertaken  for  the  discovery 
and  relief  of  exhausted  and  overwhelmed  wayfarers,  who  must  otherwise  perish.  The 
dogs  are  especially  useful ;  being  able,  from  their  light  weight,  to  venture  across  snow- 
drifts, which  would  not  bear  the  burden  of  a  man ;  and  frequently,  by  instinct,  they 
recover  the  path,  when  in  the  darkness  and  hurricane  all  traces  of  it  are  imperceptible  to 
the  human  eye.  On  one  occasion,  in  1823,  all  the  dogs  and  three  servants,  who  had  been 
sent  out  together,  were  destroyed  by  an  avalanche ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  breed 
(which  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  cross  between  the  Newfoundland  and  the 
Pyrenean)  would  have  been  lost,  but  happily  a  couple  of  dogs  which  the  monks  had  given 
away  were  returned  to  them,  and  the  deficiency  supplied.  Since  that  period,  they  have 
always  kept  some  yoimg  dogs  at  Martigny,  and  other  places  in  the  valley.  The  labour 
performed  by  the  dogs  is  so  great,  that  they  seldom  live  more  than  nine  years,  and  are 
firequently  before  that  time  rendered  infirm  and  useless  from  attacks  of  rheiunatism.  la 
both  convents,  all  travellers,  of  whatever  class,  are  received,  warmed,  fed,  and  supplied 
with  beds,  also  medicines,  or  any  comforts  their  state  may  require  ;  and  they  are  welcome 
to  remain  until  the  weather  is  such  as  to  permit  of  their  proceeding  in  safety.  MtLch  aa 
we  must  deplore,  as  protestants,  the  erroneous  system  of  doctrine  with  which  they  are 
connected,  all  travellers  in  that  district  must  agree  that  it  would  be  a  pubUc  loss,  and  ck 
very  great  one,  should  the  authorities  of  the  canton  persist  in  their  intention  to  deprive 
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these  convents  of  their  estates,  thereby  rendering  their  to^  suppression  a  neceasary 
consequence;  for,  of  course,  large  funds  are  required  for  their  maintenance,  and  for  the 
support  of  their  impartial  and  commendable  hospitality. 

"  We  foimd  comfortable  beds  in  the  rooms  prepared  for  us  ;  but  even  the  stoves  and 
double  windows  failed  in  aflfording  such  a  degree  of  warmth  as  I  could  have  wished.  The 
cold  of  the  night  was  intense,  and  the  storm  raged  around  the  building  with  undiminished 
fury. 

"AAer  an  excellent  breakfast,  on  the  following  morning,  I  proceeded  with  Pore 
Hubert  to  see  the  great  hall  of  the  convent,  where  all  the  poor  travellers  were  assembled. 
There  were  then  above  sixty,  all  driven  in  by  the  storm,  and  all  in  a  warm  room,  eating 
the  soup  and  other  provisions  that  had  been  supplied  to  them.  Neither  from  these,  nor 
any  other  travellers,  is  payment  ever  required  ;  but  it  is  usual,  for  those  who  can  afford 
it,  to  give  a  donation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

"  On  returning  to  the  refectory,  we  found  the  inspector  arrived.  He  had  come  to 
consult  with  us  on  the  possibility  of  continuing  our  journey.  Our  entertainers,  however, 
were  averse  to  this,  and  kindly  pressed  us  to  remain  as  long  as  we  might  find  it  enn- 
venient ;  but  we  were  anxious  to  get  on,  and  as  the  inspector  assured  us  that  he  belie verl 
we  coidd  do  so  on  sledges  that  day,  while,  if  we  delayed  beyond  it,  ten  days  might  elapse 
before  the  roads  would  be  safe  or  passable,  we  agreed  at  once  to  make  the  experiment* 
As  he  had  sent  to  Simplon  for  sledges,  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  start  by  two  o'clock.  He 
called  our  attention  to  the  diligence,  which  had  just  passed,  and  was  winding  slowly 
do\^Ti  the  road  along  which  we  had  come.  It  was  by  no  means  an  encouraging  picture. 
The  Tehicle  was  fixed  upon  a  sledge,  and  seemed  to  rock  to  and  fro  in  a  very  unploasunt 
manner,  and  looked  as  if  it  must  inevitably  be  blown  over  by  the  furious  gale  that  still 
raged.  The  snow  fell  so  thick,  that,  as  the  diligence  passed,  the  track  which  it  had  made 
was  almost  instantly  lost  and  obliterated  by  the  fresh  covering  of  snow,  so  that  in  a  few 
minutes  it  would  have  been  difficult,  from  the  appearance  of  the  groxmd,  to  tell  that 
anything  had  passed  that  way.  The  monks  again  tried  hard  to  dissuade  us  from  gcnrijt^, 
assuring  us  that  the  experiment  would  prove  both  unpleasant  and  unsafe  ;  but,  encouraged 
by  the  inspector,  we  decided  on  making  the  attempt;  and  he  further  promised  his  awn 
assistance,  with  that  of  ten  of  his  men,  to  get  us  safe  to  Simplon. 

"  We  were  greatly  touched  by  the  devoted  kindness  of  P^re  Hubert,  who  declared  that 
he  also  would  accompany  us  on  our  route,  and  that  he  could  remain  that  night  at 
Simplon  and  return  the  next  morning.  In  vain  we  protested  against  his  maldiif>  m 
painful  an  exertion  on  our  account ;  go  he  would ;  and,  leaving  the  room,  he  H4x>n 
returned  completely  equipped  in  his  mountaineer's  dress.  We  dined  in  the  refectory  at 
one  o'clock,  which  we  found  was  the  usual  dinner-hour ;  and  before  proceeding  on  our 
wa}%  our  hosts  insisted  on  giving  us  some  excellent  coffee,  and  a  chasse  cafle  of  the 
(LlirioiLs  kirschenwasser,  far  better  than  any  I  have  tasted  elsewhere.  With  great 
attentiun  to  our  comfort,  they  arranged  that  we  should  get  into  the  carriage  in  the 
reraise,  and  then  with  real  regret  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  hosts,  with  the  exception 
of  P^re  Hubert,  who  accompanied  us,  chiefly  on  foot,  but  sometimes  moxmted  on  the  Ucix 
erf  our  carriage.  Our  cortege  was  certainly  most  curious  and  picturesque:  first,  our 
carriage  on  a  sledge,  drawn  by  the  four  horses  from  Brieg;  next,  the  wheels  and 
luggago  on  another  sledge,  which  was  consigned  to  three  white  horses.  Our  guards 
consisted  of  the  inspector  and  ten  men,  most  wild-looking  objects,  dressed  in  goat-skins, 
and  armed  with  spades  and  all  useM  implements ;  besides  the  voiturier  and  his  aide  frum 
Brieg,  our  own  servant,  and  the  monk. 

"  The  journey  was  certainly  not  performed  without  considerable  misgivings  and  alarms ; 
the  distance  from  the  convent  to  Simplon,  although  only  three  miles,  we  were  above 
three  hours  in  accomplishing.    The  snow,  where  it  had  drifted  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
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waa  frequently  above  the  height  of  the  carriage,  and  every  step  we  advanced  seemed  to 
bo  only  at^iK>Tnplished  after  much  scraping  and  digging  on  the  part  of  the  troop,  for  of 
course  there  was  no  track  whatever.  In  some  parts  the  snow  was  less  deep,  and  we 
Doutd  *«M)  arcumd  us  the  great  rocks,  so  thickly  covered  with  a  fleecy  mantle  that  no  part 
of  their  original  form  was  visible,  while  the  tall  heavy  fir  trees  seemed  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground  by  the  weight  on  their  branches.  Enormous  icicles,  of  every  form  and  shape, 
hung  pendoiit  from  the  rocks,  and  in  the  already  fading  light  assumed  innimierable 
Rhade»  of  colour.  Nothing  coidd  be  more  beautiful,  nothing  moria  wildly  grand  and 
sublime,  than  the  scene  ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  fears,  I  found  myself  almost  absorbed  in 
iiik^nse  atlnii ration.  But  I  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  exclamations,  the  cries,  and 
shouts  of  our  followers,  or  by  the  really  perplexed  face  of  P^re  Hubert,  who,  appearing  at 
the  window,  endeavoured  to  re-assure  us,  while  he  himself  was  evidently  very  anxious  and 
uneasy-  At  times  the  carriage,  or  rather  sledge,  would  give  us  a  most  uncomfortable 
lurch  to  oiu'  Ride  ;  when  this  happened,  our  escort  woidd  rush  hastily  to  the  other  side, 
and  hanging  on  to  the  carriage  like  monkeys,  use  all  their  weight  to  preserve  the  balance 
until  tho  perilous  part  was  past.  At  one  time,  I  heard  one  of  them  say  to  another,  in 
answer  to  some  previous  question  which  escaped  me,  "We  must  go  on ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  go  back-"  The  alternative  did  not  seem  hopeful ;  but  at  length,  to  our  great  relief, 
firom  amidst  the  *  increasing  darkness  and  the  glimmering  of  the  white  world  which 
surrounded  us  on  every  side,  we  discerned  the  lights  of  the  village  of  Simplon,  and  soon 
aft^r,  with  great  joy  and  gratitude,  foimd  ourselves  installed  in  a  tolerably  comfortable 
and  warm  room.  Our  friendly  Hubert  spent  the  evening  with  us,  and  made  himself  very 
agreeable ;  he  assured  us  that  the  journey  there  had  proved  even  more  dangerous  than 
he  anticipated,  and  that,  had  he  known  how  bad  it  was,  he  never  could  have  allowed  us 
to  undertake  it.  We  had  a  parting  interview  with  the  inspector,  whom  we  overwhelmed 
with  thanks,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  difiiculty  persuaded  to  accept  a  sum  of  money 
for  himself  and  his  men.  He  refused  for  a  long  time,  sajring  he  had  only  done  his  duty, 
and  woa  glad  to  have  served  us ;  almost  the  only  instance  this,  I  ever  saw,  of  a  Swiss 
disinterested  enough  to  refuse  anything.  We  saw  Pere  Hubert  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, juiit  belbre  his  departure  ;  he  told  us  that  we  coidd  now  continue  our  journey  with 
perfect  safety — a  rapid  thaw  having  come  on  in  tho  night — ^and  that,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  [xis^s,  we  should  probably  be  soon  out  of  the  region  of  snow.  We  accompanied 
hun  to  the  door,  where  the  diligence  was  stopping,  and  then  took  leave,  with  many 
assurances  of  friendship  on  both  sides,  and  of  gratitude  on  ours,  which  I  still  feel  so 
warmly  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  himible  testimony  to  the  kindness  and 
valuable  hospitality  I  received. 

*'  Tho  refit  of  our  journey  seemed  flat  after  the  adventure  of  the  last  two  days,  and  the 
weather  waa  such  that  I  can  give  no  particiJar  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  descent  on 
the  ItaKan  side.  I  was  struck  by  the  general  grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  wild  and 
miblime  gorge  of  Gondoo,  and  the  magnificent  construction  of  the  gallery,  cut  through 
the  solid  rock  for  a  distance  of  596  feet,  and  which  required,  for  eighteen  months,  the 
labours  of  aljove  100  men ;  but  any  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  was  impossible,  for  the 
rain  feU  in  torrents,  and  the  streams  pouring  in  every  direction,  above  and  below  us, 
together  witli  the  wild  roar  of  the  Doveria,  fretting  in  its  narrow  bed  below,  made  us 
i«ally  ft^l  m  if  we  had  emerged  from  snow  and  ice  into  a  second  deluge.  The  rain 
continued  iJicessant,  and  the  Val  d'Ossola,  as  we  descended  into  it,  presented  such  a 
lamentable  and  dismal  aspect,  so  unlike  the  usual  bright  beauty  of  an  Italian  scene, 
thatj  overcome  by  the  depressing  influence,  I  abruptly  discontinued  the  journal  or 
not-es  from  which  this  narrative  is  now  extracted." 

We  tlmuk  the  fair  writer  for  her  interesting  narrative,  which  does  credit  if>  her 
kindliness  and  power  of  endurance,  as  well  as  to  the  vigour  and  gracefulness  of  her  pen. 
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THE  VILrAGB   OF   I.EUK — ^THE  GORGE  OF  THE  DALA — THE   BATHS  OF  LEUK — THE    PA^   OF 

THE   GEMMI.  _ 

Eetiucing  our  st-eps  as  far  as  the  village  of  Leuk,  called  by  the  French  Loeche,  iFhicb" 
we  passed  on  tho  left  when  proceeding  from  Sierre  up  the  valley  of  the  Bhonc,  we  (ionie 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  of  the  Dala  torrent.      The  village  is  built  on  the  stiH']>  Rlope 
of  the  mountain  side.     The  convent,  the  church,  and  indeed  the  various  objeei.H  that  aix?   / 
oonnectixl  witli  them,  have  a  picturesque  appearance  when  seen  from  belov  \    hut  on  ' 
entering,  we  exclaim, — 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

In  pursuing  our  course  towards  the  celebrated  Leukerbad,  which  is  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  the  ^-illage,  we  traversed  the  handsome  and  rather  boldly-constructed  rotid  that 
lead^  from  Hion  to  that  place,  and  is  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  abreast.     Tlu^  t-ul-de- 
sac  ml  ley,  in  which  we  now  were,  and  at  the  head  of  which  Leukerbad  is  Bituot^^cl,  is  > 
traversed  by  the  Dala  torrent,   and  which,  though  not  very  extensive,  is  om-  of  the 
most  ramantici.     The  road   crosses  the  torrent  twice  by  two  beautiftd  bridgo^,  which  I 
rifle   above    it   about  fifty   feet,    and    it    then  runs   along  the  left-hand   side*   of    the     , 
valley,   8ometimeg   a   little  way  up  the  mountain   side,   and  then  along  the  edge  of 
fearful  precipices.     As  the  shades  of  evening  were  drawing  on,  the  vivid  light n  in  (^  l>ei>fin 
to  play  around  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  elevations, — at  one  moment  revealing  their 
sharp  outlinesj  while  in  the  next  they  were  plunged  into  greater  obscurity  than  liefore. 
Atlength  we  espied  the  lights  burning  in  the  village,  and  we  were  soon  busily  engaged 
in-  the  i^nlle  a  manger  of  the  Bellevue  Hotel. 

Another  route  might  have  been  taken  to  reach  this  village,  by  starting  from  Sierre, 
and  follow'ing  a  rough  and  steep  ascent  to  the  village  of  Yaren. 

fJlambering  over  this  village,  which  was  at  first  seen  hanging  above  you,  leaving 
it  fur  below,  a«  well  as  that  of  Leuk,  which  you  see  farther  up  the  valley,  you  toil 
on,  thinking  perliaps  that  you  are  entering  some  of  the  wildest,  most  pi^tun'sque 
and  extensive  ^^ews  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  excursion,  when  all  at  once  the  scene  bursts 
upon  you-  You  rise  to  the  smnmit  of  a  steep  ascent,  step  upon  a  space  of  table- land, 
atlvanec  a  few  feet,  and  suddenly  find  yawning  before  you  a  fearful  gidph  of  somo 
900  feet  deep,  iuto  which  the  ridge  on  which  you  stand  seems  beetling  over,  ready 
to  fall  with  yonr  own  weight.  It  is  the  gulf  of  the  Dala,  a  torrent  whi<4i  rolls 
at  the  bottom,  but  almost  too  far  down  for  you  to  see  the  swift  glance  of  the  water,  or 
hear  the  roar,  for  even  the  thimder  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara  would  be  well  nigh  buried 
in  its  deptlis. 

Advancing  a  few  steps  in  the  direction  of  this  gulf,  and  "turning,"  says  Checver,  "a 
natural  baation  of  the  mountain,  there  comes  sweeping  down  upon  you  from  Hlx>ve  a 
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gorge  of  oyerwhelming  grandeur,  oyerwhelming  both  by  tbe  surprise  and  the  deep 
Bublinuty  of  the  scene.  You  tremble  to  enter  it,  and  stand  fixed  in  silent  awe  and 
admiration.  Below  you  is  that  fearfiil  gulf  down  plunging  in  a  sheet  perpendicular  of 
almost  a  thousand  feet,  while  above  you  is  a  tremendous  oyerhanging  precipice  of  near  an 
equal  height,  adown  and  across  the  face  of  which  runs,  cut  out,  the  zig-zag  perilous 
gallery  by  which  you  are  to  pass.  Whole  strata  of  this  perpendicular  face  of  the 
mountain  seem  loosened  above,  and  ready  to  bury  you  in  their  fall,  and  the  loose  stones 
come  thundering  down  now  and  then  with  the  terror  of  an  avalanche.  You  step  carefully 
down  the  gallery  or  shelf,  till  perhaps  you  are  near  the  centre  of  the  pass ;  now  look  up 
to  heaven  along  the  perpendicular  height  above  you,  if  you  can  do  it  without  falling,  and 
see  those  bare  pines  that  seem  bending  over  the  edge;  they  look  as  if  blanched  with 
terror.  What  a  steep  gigantic  moimtain  brow  they  fringe  !  You  feel  as  if  the  gallery 
where  you  are  treading  were  a  perilous  position,  and  yet  you  cannot  resist  going  back 
and  gazing  again  down  into  the  measureless  gulf,  and  enjoying  again  the  sudden  sweep 
of  this  sublime  gorge  upon  your  vision.  Towards  the  pass  of  the  Genmii  it  is  closed  by  a 
vast  ridge  of  frowning  castellated  mountains,  and  still  beyond  that,  lofty  snowy  mountains 
are  shining,  such  pyramids  of  pure  snow  that  they  seem  as  if  they  would  fling  the  hues  of 
simset  that  flash  upon  them  down  into  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  valley  as  it  darkens  in 
the  evening. 

"  It  was  such  a  sight  as  this  that  suggested  that  beautiful  sonnet  of  Wordsworth, 
closing  with  so  fine  an  image. 

*  Glory  to  Ood !  and  to  the  Power  who  came 
In  filial  duty,  clothed  with  love  divine  ; 
That  made  his  human  tabernacle  shine 
Like  Ocean  burning  with  purpureal  flame  ; 
Or  like  the  Alpine  Mount,  that  takes  it  name 
From  roseate  hues,  hr  kenn'd  at  mom  and  even, 
In  times  of  peace,  or  when  the  storm  is  driven 
Along  the  nether  region's  rugged  frame ! 
Earth  prompts— Heaven  urges ;  let  us  seek  the  light, 
Studious  of  that  pure  intercounie  begun 
When  first  our  infant  brows  their  luxtre  won ; 
So  like  the  Mountain  may  we  grow  more  bright. 
From  unimpeded  commerce  with  the  Sun, 
At  the  approach  of  all-involving  night !' 

"  But  what  is  it  that  arrests  your  eye  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  overhung,  in  like 
manner,  with  a  sheer  perpendicular  mountain  Y  There  seems  to  be  something  in  motion 
along  the  smooth  face  of  the  precipice,  but  it  is  not  possible.  You  look  again  steadily  ; 
it  is  actually  a  line  of  mules  and  travellers,  creeping  like  flies  along  the  face  of  a  wall, 
and  you  find  there  is  a  road  there  also,  cut  along  this  fearful  gulf  out  of  the  solid  rock  ; 
but  it  is  so  far  across  that  the  passing  caravans  of  travellers  seem  like  moving  insects. 
You  watch  them  a  few  moments,  as  they  perhaps  arc  watching  you  ;  and  now  they  pass 
from  the  cliff,  and  enter  on  the  winding  fir-covered  path,  that  takes  them  along  the 
thundering  torrent  of  the  Dala  down  to  the  village  of  Leuk. 

"  The  view  of  this  gorge  might  not  perhaps  have  appeared  to  us  quite  so  sublime,  had 
we  been  prepared  for  it,  or  had  we  come  gradually  upon  it :  but  the  solemn,  sudden, 
overwhelming  grandeur  of  the  view  makes  it  one  of  the  finest  passes  in  all  Switzerland. 
It  stirs  the  very  depths  of  your  soul  within  you,  and  it  seems  as  if  you  could  remain 
motionless  before  it,  and  not  wishing  to  move,  from  daylight  to  sunset,  and  from  sunset 
to  the  moon,  whose  pale,  soft,  silver  light  steeps  the  vales  and  crags  and  glaciers  with 
such  romantic  beauty." 
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A  natural  phenomenon,  not  hitherto  noticed,  in  our  present  wanderings,  is,  that  almost 
all  springs,  even  those  regarded  as  the  purest,  are  impregnated  with  some  foreign 
ingredients,  which,  from  chemical  solution,  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  water,  as 
not  to  affect  its  clearness,  while  they  generally  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
more  nutritious  than  simple  rain  water.  But  the  so-called  mineral  springs  contain  a 
great  abundance  of  earthy  matter  in  solution,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  correspondence 
between  the  substances  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  and  tkose  which  are  evolved  in 
the  form  of  gas  by  volcanoes.  The  temperature  of  many  of  these  springs  is  higher  than 
thut  of  the  place  where  they  arise,  as  they  do  through  all  kinds  of  rock,  but  are  most 
frequent  in  volcanic  regions,  or  where  violent  earthquakes  have  occurred  within  compara- 
tively modem  eras. 

Thus,  when  remote  from  volcanic  regions,  their  site  usually  coincides  with  the  position 
of  fiM)me  great  derangement  in  the  strata ;  a  fault,  for  example,  or  great  fissure,  indicating 
that  a  channel  of  communication  has  been  opened  with  the  interior  of  the  earth  at 
some  former  period  of  local  convulsion.  It  is  also  ascertained  that  at  great  heights  in  the 
P^Tsnees  and  Himalaya  mountains,  thermal  springs  burst  out  from  granite  rocks,  and 
tht^y  are  abimdant  in  the  Alps  also,  these  chains  having  all  been  disturbed  and  dislocated 
at  times  comparatively  recent. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village,  for  example,  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  there  are  several  hot  springs,  at  a  temperature  of  about  124  deg. 
Fahrenheit.  The  water,  impregnated  with  various  sulphates,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in  various  diseases.  The  largest 
of  the  springs  is  one  which  issues  in  a  fountain  in  the  small  market-place,  and  is  called 
the  Lorenzquelle.  The  water  has  little  or  no  taste  :  it  contains  some  sulphate  of  lime 
and  some  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  well  as  traces  of  iron,  potass,  soda,  and  silica. 

The  sleep  of  the  early  morning  at  Leukerbad  was  interrupted  by  a  long-continued 
shout,  or  rather  yell.     The  first  thought  of  one  scarcely  half-awake  was,  as  to  its  cause.       / 
What  coiJd  it  be  ?  was  not  merely  the  curious,  but  the  natural,  inquir^^  at  the  moment. 
The  next  was.  We're  the  inhabitants  roused  by  an  avalanche  from  the  mountains  above 
the  village,  and  which  was  just  about  to  overwhelm  it,  and  to  bury  us  all  in  one  common 
fp'ave,  or  else  to  sweep  us  down  again  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  ?     And  then,  as  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery  was  instantly  attainable,  action  succeeded,  and  the 
qiiGstion  was  proposed  to  the  occupant  of  the  next  room,  separated  only  by  a  wooden 
pfirtition,  when  he  sagaciously  suggested  that  the  noise  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
people  rushing  into  the  baths.     But  the  reply,  however  ingenious,  did  not  prove  to  be 
correct :  for  it  was  subsequently  found  that  the  tremendous  noise  arose  from  persons  in  \ 
the  bathing-houses,  because  some  person  had  entered  one  of  them  without  taking  off  his    ' 
hat! 

A  fountain  is  erected  over  the  only  spring  in  the  valley  that  is  used  ;  from  this  the  hot 
fluid  constantly  flows,  so  that  persons  may  be  seen  drinking  it  at  all  hours  in  the  day  ; 
and  several  pipes  attached  to  it  convey  the  water  to  the  various  bathing-houses.  In  these 
are  public  and  private  baths,  but  the  visitors  of  the  former  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
The  public  baths  are  large  rooms,  generally  divided  into  four  compartments,  or  rather 
nservoirs,  around  the  sides  of  which,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  bottom, 
seats  are  placed.  The  bathers,  attired  in  a  cap,  and  a  kind  of  cloak  or  frock  reaching  to  / 
the  knees,  enter  from  side-doors,  sit  down  on  the  benches  so  that  the  water  may  come  up 
to  their  necks,  and,  by  way  of  diversion,  they  have  floating-tables  before  them,  on  which 
is  a  small  basket  for  the  handkerchief,  snuff-box,  books,  cards,  chess,  flowers,  and  other 
articles  of  amusement. 

There   are  about  twenty  large  public  baths,  capable  of  containing  from  fifteen   to 
forty  persons,  besides  smaller  ones,  which  will  hold  from  four   to   six  bathers.      All       ^ 
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have  an  antique  look,  are  destitute  of  ornament,  and  have  a  dingy  and  repuLdve  appear- 
ance. The  baths  are  emptied  and  filled  every  day ;  and  as  they  are  little  more  than 
three  feet  deep,  it  is  necessary  for  the  bathers  to  seat  themselves  when  they  wish  the 
whole  body  to  be  covered. 

All  the  baths  are  open  to  public  inspection ;  and  the  spectacle  presented  is  that  of  male 
and  female,  young  and  old,  the  slightly  affected  and  the  severely  suffering,  all  steeping 
together  in  hot,  foid  water !  As  different  diseases  are  reported  to  be  cured  by  the  same 
means,  the  rheumatic  person  may  be  observed  sitting  next  to  the  sufferer  firom  cutaneous 
disease,  while  on  the  other  side  is  a  consumptive  patient, — so  strange  is  the  jumbling  of 
maladies  acute  and  chronic,  of  those  which  are  merely  imaginary,  with  others  which  may 
soon  prove*  fatal. 

The  full  routine  of  bathing  occupies  no  less  than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  patients 
enter  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  six  o'clock  coffee  is  placed  on  the  floating-tables, 
for  those  who  like  it,  and  at  eight  o'clock  they  retire,  partake  generally  of  a  good  break- 
fast, and  then  return  to  bed  for  two  hours.  At  twelve  o'clock,  they  re-enter  the  bath, 
remain  there  for  four  hours,  and  to  this  succeeds  another  hour's  bed,  dinner  ad  Hbttum, 
and  an  hour's  good  walking  on  the  promenade.  In  the  evening  balls  and  concerts 
relieve  the  ennui  of  fashionable  life.  There  are  lodging-houses  and  baths,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  for  the  poor  Germans.  The  treatment  is  reputed  to  be  oppres- 
sfve  to  the  spirits,  and  very  debilitating.  One  might  suppose  that  it  would  be  resorted 
to  only  when  all  other  expedients  had  failed ;  but  this,  assuredly,  is  not  the  case.  During 
the  season,  which  lasts  for  three  or  four  months,  the  hotels  are  generally  pretty  well  filled 
with  French  and  Swiss  visitors,  and  a  few  Germans.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  all  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  hotels  are  boarded  up,  and  the  place  is  almost  deserted,  from  its 
being  at  such  an  elevation  on  the  mountains. 

To  take,  however,  a  medical  opinion  on  a  matter  with  which  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  personally  conversant,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  that  of  Dr.  John  Forbes  :* — "  The 
baths  are  employed  for  many  chronic  diseases,  but  their  greatest  reputation  is  in  cuta- 
neous diseases,  scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  indolent  gout.  Of  their  great  efficacy 
in  many  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  others  of  a  different  description,  we  have  sufficient  proof 
in  actual  experience  ;  and  this  is  a  residt  that  might  be  fairly  expected  from  so  powerful 
an  agency  as  hot  water,  when  applied  in  the  manner  it  is  applied  here.  Immersion  in  a 
fluid  of  a  temperature  approaching  or  exceeding  that  of  the  human  blood,  for  a  fourth  or 
third  part  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  during  the  space  of  a  month  or  two,  must  produce 
some  important  modification  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  animal  functions ;  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  this  modification  were  not  sometimes  beneficial,  as  well  as  sometimes 
injurious.  It  could  be  easily  shown,  on  physiological  groimds,  how  this  shoidd  be  so  ;  as 
it  is  known  by  actual  experiment  to  be  so. 

"  Employed  in  this  manner,  hot  water,  like  cold  water,  as  used  by  the  hydropathists, 
is  a  very  powerful  agent  both  for  good  and  ill ;  its  application,  therefore,  requires  great 
consideration  and  caution;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  with  such  consideration  and 
caution,  it,  as  well  as  the  cold  water  cure,  may  be,  and  is,  productive  of  most 
excellent  results.  The  mode  of  employing  the  ordinary  cold  and  warm  bath  in 
England,  that  is,  their  very  brief  and  occasional  use,  is  unquestionably  advantageous, 
both  in  the  preserving  and  restoring  health  ;  but  it  is  incapable  of  producing  those  great 
and  permanent  effects,  which  may  be  wrought  by  the  prolonged,  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinuous use  of  water,  whether  hot  or  cold." 

We  cannot  add  the  testimony  of  personal  experience ;  we  did  not  try  the  effect  of 
the  water  mthin  doors,  but  there  was  abundance  from  which  we  suffered  without.     The 

*  "A  Physician's  HoHday."     . 
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clouds  were  gathering  and  portentous  until  they  discharged  such  showers  as  might  haye 
soothed  an  English  farmer's  mind,  whose  common,  and  almost  only  remark  has  been^ 
"  There's  a  sad  want  of  rain ;"  and  we  became  familiar  with  the  baths  from  the  scenery 
around  being  inaccessible.  In  one  pause  of  the  watery  element,  however,  it  was  a  very 
agreeable  excursion  to  visit  the  cascade,  about  fifty  feet  high,  formed  by  the  Dala 
torrent ;  it  is  embosomed  in  rocks,  and  is  viewed  from  the  edge  of  a  somewhat  alarming 
precipice. 

Sauntering  afterwards  down  the  valley,  along  the  promenade  on  the  left  of  the  Dala,  and 
then  proceeding  some  distance  along  the  narrow  mountain-path,  a  small  cave  was  reached, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  are  placed  a  number  of  ladders,  one  above  the  other,  to  the  top 
01  the  rock,  a  distance  of  some  200  feet.  They  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  village  of  Albkien,  situated  on  the  eminence,  who  wish  to  descend  to 
Leukerbad,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  only,  means  of  communication  between  the  two  places ; 
these  the  villagers  are  in  tjie  habit  of  traversing  at  all  hours  without  any  difficidty,  and 
utterly  xmconscious  of  danger.  On  observing  the  many  little  villages  and  habitations 
perched  among  the  mountains,  apparently  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  goats,  it  woidd  be 
difficult  to  pronounce  any  path  impassable  to  the  hardy  mountaineer.  The  clouds  some 
time  before  had  began  to  assemble  their  forces ;  one  after  another  they  crept  through  the 
small  openings  in  the  rocks,  or  came  sweeping  down  from  the  higher  regions,  but  now 
they  were  fully  marshalled  in  battle  array;  a  bright  flash,  accompanied  by  a  long-continued 
rumbling,  aimoxmced  that  the  war  of  elements  had  begun,  and  the  rain  rushed  down  in 
torrents.  Hastily,  therefore,  did  we  retrace  our  steps.  The  scene,  so  attractive  and 
beautiful  in  the  morning's  sun,  was  now  gloomy  and  desolate ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen, 
wherever  the  eye  turned,  but  dark  and  threatening  clouds ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
the  unceasing  roar  of  torrents,  and  the  oft-repeated  roll  of  thunder.  Such  are  the  sudden 
and  violent  changes  to  which  Alpine  regions  are  constantly  exposed,  which  the  traveller 
in  them  must  learn  patiently  to  bear,  while  in  them  he  can  scarcely  fedl  to  recognise  the 
symbol  of  many  a  one's  history.  \ 

A  singular  instance  of  insurrection  is  related  of  the  people  of  Leuk  against  one  of  the 
former  lords  of  this  domain,  named  Wischard ;  against  whom  they  were  animated  by  a 
strong  feeling  of  resentment,  doubtless  from  some  aggravated  instance  of  feudal  exaction. 
A  party  of  young  men,  having  concerted  their  measures,  went  about  from  hamlet  to 
village,  carrying  with  them  a  large  wooden  club,  shaped,  at  one  end,  like  a  man's  head, 
and  invited  every  one  to  join  the  feud  by  driving  a  nail  into  it,  to  signify  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  party  in  the  enterprise.  This  mode  of  procedure  against  an  individual, 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  was  called  La  Matza,  probably  firam  the 
club,  or  mace,  they  carried  with  them.  So  considerable  was  the  number  that  now 
combined  against  the  obnoxious  baron,  that  he  was  forced  to  fly,  after  being  compelled  to 
witness  the  destruction  of  his  castles,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  estates. 

The  next  morning  brought  with  it  all  the  delights  of  auspicious  and  brilliant  weather  ; 
and  we  early  resimied  our  tour.  Our  porter,  who  was  also  our  guide,  had  a  small  French 
vocabulary,  relating  chiefly  to  the  names  and  appearances  of  places  on  the  route,  and  the 
signs  of  the  weather,  but  he  was  a  Kght-hearted  fellow,  and  amused  himself  as  well  as  us 
at  intervals  with  snatches  of  Swiss  songs.  He  wore  a  green  Tyrolese  hat,  adorned  with 
feathers,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  ascended  and  descended  the  steepest  places,  was 
truly  astonishing,  an  ability  he  had  acquired  as  a  stalwart  chamojs-hunter. 

The  Alpine  districts  of  Switzerland,  as  we  have  already  observed,  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  bold  engineering  exploits,  having  reference  principally  to  the  construction  of  roads 
where  none  existed  before,  and  to  the  making  of  bridges  over  torrents  and  ravines  of 
fearful  depth.  The  Gemmi  Pass  is  not  provided  with  one  of  the  larger  roads,  but  the 
one  it  has  is  specially  worthy  of  notice ;  for  it  was  partly  hewn  and  partly  blown  up  with 
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gunpowder,  with  incredible  labour,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  some  places,  however,  it  was 
formed  upon  artificial  supports,  according  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  rock.  It  is  formed 
of  an  unbroken  series  of  short  ziz-zags,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  but  everywhere  defended 
by  low  stone  balustrades.  The  cliff  is  about  1,700  English  feet  in  height,  and  the  length 
of  the  path  is  about  two  English  miles.  As  we  look  down  from  the  top  of  the  clifi",  it 
might  be  supposed  that  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  sufficient  for.  the  descent ;  but 
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actually  a  much  longer  space  is  required.  Still,  neither  the  descent  nor  ascent  involves 
danger  or  difficulty. 

The  people  of  the  Valais,  in  1799,  defended  the  pass  of  the  Gemmi  against  the  French, 
who  adopted  every  means  to  force  them,  but  without  success.  Had  not  their  Austrian 
allies  induced  them  to  abandon  their  own  tactics,  for  those  of  a  more  legitimate,  but  less 
successful  character,  their  country  would  not  so  soon  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their 
invaders. 

At  one  part  of  the  pass,  there  is  a  remarkable  echo  from  the  depths  of  the  gorge  and  the 
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opposite  face  of  the  mountain.  You  hear  the  sound  of  your  footsteps  and  your  voices,  as 
if  another  party  were  travelling  on  the  other  side.  You  shout,  and  your  words  are  twice 
distinctly  reverberated  and  repeated.  In  some  places  this  echo  is  as  if  there  were  a 
subterranean  concert,  muffled  and  deep,  of  strange  beings,  creatures  of  wild  dreams,  the 
Seven  Sleepers  awakened,  or  people  talking  in  a  madhouse.  The  travellers  shout,  then 
hold  their  breath,  and  then  look  at  one  another,  and  listen  with  a  sense  of  childish 
wonder  to  the  strange,  clear,  bold  answers,  out-spoken  across  the  grim,  black  gorge  in  the 
mountain.  The  poet  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  heard  the  full  cry  of  a  hunting  pack, 
rebellowing  to  the  bark  of  a  little  dog,  that  took  it  into  its  head  to  wake  the  echo. 
Thence  came  that  fine  sonnet  from  his  tour  on  the  Continent. 

"  What  beast  of  chase  hath  broken  from  the  cover  ? 
Stem  Gemmi  listens  to  as  full  a  cry, 
As  multitudinous  a  harmony 
As  e'er  did  ring  the  heights  of  Latmos  over, 
When,  from  the  soft  couch  of  her  sleeping  lover, 
Upstarting,  Cynthia  skimmed  the  mountain  dew 
In  keen  pursuit,  and  gave,  where'er  she  flew, 
Impetuous  motion  to  the  stars  above  her. 
A  solitary  wolf-dog,  ranging  on 

Through  the  bleak  concave,  wakes  this  wondrous  chime 
Of  aery  voices  locked  in  unison, — 
Faint — far  off — near— deep-^solemn  and  sublime ! 
So  from  the  body  of  a  single  deed 
A  thousand  ghostly  fears  and  haunting  thoughts  proceed !'' 

The  view  from  the  summit  realised  anticipation  in  being  extensive  and  magnificent. 
Below  is  the  valley  of  Leuk — ^meeting  it  at  right  angles,  is  the  valley  of  the  Rhone — ^and 
further  on,  as  the  boundary  of  the  scene,  are  the  Italian  Alps,  with  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Matterhom  standing  out,  bold  and  clear,  against  a  brilliant  Italian  sky.  It  was  our  last 
peep  at  this  mighty  range,  and,  therefore,  one  infused  with  regret,  but  the  feeling  soon 
gave  place  to  entire  absorption  in  the  wild  scenery  around.  Standing  on  a  mountain 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  to  which  the  Jungfrau  belongs,  we  may  adopt 
the  lines  of  the  poet  just  quoted,  as  a  kind  of  farewell  to  the  valley  within  sight : — 

"  Fancy  hath  fiimg  for  me  an  airy  bridge  • 

Across  the  long  deep  A^alley,  furious  Rhone ! 
Arch,  that  here  rests  upon  the  granite  ridge 
Of  Monte  Rosa — these  on  frailer  stone 
Of  secondary  birth — the  Jungfrau's  cone ; 
And  from  that  arch  down-looking  on  the  vale. 
The  aspect  I  behold  of  every  zone, 
A  sea  of  foliage  tossing  with  the  gale, 
Blithe  autumn's  purple  crown  and  winter's  mail!" 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  pass  is  a  dreary  lake,  about  a  mile  in  length,  called  the 
Dauben  See,  surrounded  by  hollow  rocks,  situated  at  the  foot  of  snow-mountains,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Einderhorn.  This  lake  is  fed  from  the  neighbouring  glacier  of 
Lanunem ;  it  has  no  visible  outlet  on  this  wintry  plain,  but  is  believed  to  supply  a 
distant  vaUey-stream  by  subterraneous  communication.  Some  have  suspected  its  origin 
to  be  volcanic.     The  road  runs  close  by  its  gloomy  brink. 

The  inhospitable  pastures  of  the  Gemmi  are  bestrewed  with  many  vestiges  of  Alpine 
convulsion.  The  avalanche  jias  left  traces  of  its  devastating  fall.  Near  the  cottage-inn, 
called  Schwarbach,  rocks  are  heaped  in  chaotic  confusion,  one  on  another.  Here,  it  is 
said,  is  the  ruin  of  a  mountain,  which  was  overthrown  to  its  base.   The  little  solitary  inn 
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is  only  occupied  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year ;  for  throughout  the  long 
winters  a  thick  snow  covers  the  whole  neighbourhood.  More  than  twenty  years  ago, 
the  master  of  this  hut,  having  remained  in  it  till  the  winter  was  too  far  advanced,  was 
buried  under  the  snow  for  twenty  days,  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  provisions.  Terrific, 
indeed,  must  be  such  a  situation,  amidst  the  thxmders  of  avalanches,  and  in  the  constant 
dread  of  death.  There  were  not  wanting,  however,  hearts  to  commiserate  such  a  state, 
or  hands  to  combine  in  an  attempt  at  his  rescue.  But  in  the  efforts  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  valleys  to  extricate  him  from  his  imminent  peril,  a 
party  were  very  near  perishing  by  an  overwhelming  avalanche.  It  came  from  the 
Altels,  one  of  the  adjacent  hoary  mountains,  which  is  seen  rearing  its  pyramid  of  eternal 
snow,  from  the  gloomy  abyss  of  the  Gasteren  Thai. 

This  wild  and  desolate  region  is  the  same  which  the  Gterman  poet,  Werner,  has  chosen 
for  a  most  tragical  tale.  Kuntz,  the  son  of  a  Swiss  peasant,  was  living  here  with  his 
father,  their  sole  occupation  being  the  tending  of  a  few  cows  and  goats,  when,  contrary 
to  his  parent's  will,  he  married  Trude,  the  daughter  of  a  pastor  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 
Trude  was  beautiful,  but  all  the  pastor  had  to  bequeathe  at  his  decease,  was  a  few  old 
books  and  many  long  sermons,  which  were  alike  of  little  value ;  and  the  ill  will  which 
imhappily  existed  between  Kuntz  and  his  father^was  now  greatly  increased. 

One  evening — ^it  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  February — ^the  son  returned  from  a  ffetc  at 
Leuk,  and  on  reaching  his  humble  abode,  found  his  father  greatly  disturbed,  and  his  wife 
in  tears.  His  anger  was  aroused ;  with  a  bitter  smile  he  took  down  a  scythe  from  the 
wall,  saying,  "  My  dear  father  does  nothing  but  grumble  ;  I  will  accompany  him  with 
a  little  music  ;'*  and  whetting  his  scythe  with  a  knife,  he  commenced  singing  a  beautiful 
Alpine  song.  The  old  man  now  foamed  with  rage,  and  proceeding  to  insult  Trude,  her 
husband  rushed  upon  his  father,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  knife  deprived  him  of  Ufe. 

The  murderous  deed  was  a  fountain  of  sorrows.  On  the  left  arm  of  a  son  bom  soon 
after,  there  appeared  a  bloody  scythe.  Then  a  strange  mortality  seized  on  the  flocks  and 
the  herds,  and  the  little  farm-house  was  consumed  by  fire ;  and  to  add  to  the  miseries 
that  thus  arose,  a  peak  of  the  Rinderhom  fell,  burying  the  best  of  the  fields  and 
pastures. 

Kimtz  now  became  an  innkeeper,  and  loss  and  agony  disappeared  before  possession 
and  hope.  His  wife  bore  him  a  daughter,  and  on  her  arm  there  was  no  mark  ;  but  one 
evenings— it  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  February — the  mother  had  been  killing  a  fowl 
when  the  little  boy  said  he  would  play  the  cook,  and  his  sister — ^then  two  years  old — 
should  be  the  chicken  5  and,  shortly  after,  the  mother  heard  a  cry,  and,  running  out, 
found  her  beloved  daughter  bathed  in  blood,  from  the  knife  in  her  brother's  hand ! 
Afl&ighted  at  his  deed,  he  ran  away,  and  all  tidings  of  him  were  utterly  lost. 

Sorrow,  in  other  forms  of  bittQmess,  rapidly  occurred.  The  fish  in  the  lake  died — 
the  grass  ceased  to  grow — the  snow  always  covered  the  ground — rarely  did  a  traveller 
visit  the  inn — and,  at  length,  Kuntz  was  compelled  to  sell  his  house,  and  to  become 
merely  its  tenant.  When  the  money  was  gone  which  he  had  obtained  for  his  inn,  he  was 
compelled  to  beg  of  his  friends. 

One  evening — ^it  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  February — ^he  returned  from  Leuk  with  the 
sad  intelligence  to  his  wife,  that  he  must  pay  his  rent  within  a  few  hours,  or  quit  his 
dwelling.  He  looked  around,  but  there  was  no  one  to  help.  Hunger  stared  him  and 
Trude  in  the  face.  A  terrible  storm  came  on,  and  all  the  elements  seemed  to  conspire 
against  the  rude  cabin,  now  considerably  out  of  repair.  But  what  is  that  sound,  scarcely 
to  be  heard  from  the  rage  of  the  tempest  without  ?  It  is  the  knock  of  some  one  who 
seeks  admittance.  » 

On  the  door  being  opened,  a  young  man  entered ;  his  countenance  blooms  with  the 
tints  of  opening  manhood ;  he  is  attired  like  a  hunter,  with  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his  side ; 
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he  has  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  an  alpenstock  in  the  other,     *' Welcome!"  mid 

Knntz,   as  he  shook  his  trembling  hand.     When  the  traveller,  sittin*^  dowu,  took  from  I 

a  bag  he  eai-ritid,  some  pie,  some  cold  fowl,  and  some  kirschenwasser^*  and  offered  to  share  [ 

them  with  Im  hosits.     "  I  do  not  eat  fowl,"  said  Kuntz  ; — "  Nor  I,"  said  Trade  ; — "  Nor 

I/'  said  the  traveller;  who,  when  supper  was  finished,  retired  to  the  next  room  and  went 

to  bed,  and,  at  length,  fell  asleep,  with  his  hand  resting  on  his  girdle. 

But  the  nail  to  which  his  clothes  had  been  suspended  lost  its  hold,  and  the  shaking  it  I 

caused  brought  dowTi,  from  a  shelf  in  the  next  room,  the  fatal  knife,  on  whicli  had  rusLt^ 
the  blood  of  the  father  and  the  daughter  of  Kuntz.     Picking  up  the  kiiilc,  ho  asked  J 

Tnide  to  hold  the  light,  and  putting  one  hand  on  the  girdle,  brought  down  the  knife  with  | 

the  other,  and  ao  «ure  was  the  stroke  that  the  victim  could  only  say,  "  ^ly  father  ! "  | 

Such  is  Werner's  drama  and  the  legend  of  the  Schwarbach ;  and  its  moral  lies  on  its  j 

diirface  ;  *'  Wrokg  never  comes  right  ! "  I 

I 
! 

*  A  distillation  from  cherries. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

ADVICB    TO    TRA\^ELLEKS     IN    SWITZERIAND-^HB    FORESTS    OF    THE    ALPS SLIDES    FOR    THE 

TRANSPORTATION    OF    TIMBER — THE    WOOD-CITTTERS — ^EFFECTS     ON    CLIMATE    OF    RKMOVTNG 
TREES. 

It  is  desirable,  before  we  proceed  further  on  our  way,  to  ofler  some  advice  to  travellers  in 
Switzerland,  as  the  results  of  long  experience.  And  in  so  doing,  we  thankfully  avail 
ourselves  of  some  of  the  information  given  by  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  valuable  work  on  that 
country. 

**  It  should  be  a  fixed  practical  maxim  with  every  traveller  in  the  Alps  to  take  counsel 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  be  swayed  by  their  observations,  in  whatever  regards  sudden 
atmospheric  changes,  the  practicability  of  mountain  traverses,  the  danger  or  security  &om 
avalanches  in  their  different  forms,  and  the  time  and  seasons  at  which  the  wonderful 
objects  in  view  are  most  safe  and  accessible.  Tlie  invaUd  is  required  to  be  most  especially 
on  his  guard,  to  avoid  exposure  on  the  elevated  points  on  his  route,  to  make  curiosity 
subservient  to  prudence,  and  he  may  then  rest  assured  that,  with  these  limitations^  there 
is  nothing  from  which  he  may  shrink  in  a  passage  over  the  Alps. 

"  With  this  view  we  recommend  the  following  observations,  originally  impressed  upon 
us  by  the  perusal  of  M.  Ebel  and  others,  but  reduced  to  practice  during  subsequent 
excursions  in  the  Alps — ^to  the  attention  of  our  adventurous  countrjTnen,  convinced  that, 
in  a  region  where  only  the  pedestrian  can  approach  many  of  the  scenes  to  advantage,  they 
may  serve  as  useful  memoranda. 

"  If  the  traveller  is  not  in  the  habit  of  walking,  let  him  begin  with  «hort  excursions  of 
two  or  three  leagues,  to  which  he  may  add  one  league  every  succeeding  day.  In  this  he 
will  avoid  the  danger  of  over  exertion,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  look  with  mingled 
surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  progress  he  has  made  in  the  right  use  of  his  limbs.  In 
ascending  steep  moimtains,  let  him  abide  strictly  by  the  following  directions : — *  To 
proceed  at  first  with  a  regular,  moderate  step ;  by  this  means  respiration  will  not  be 
impeded,  nor  the  circulation  too  much  accelerat^xl ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  continue  the 
ascent  for  several  hours  without  fatigue.  Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  travel 
in  the  Alps,  generally  climb  with  too  much  ardour  at  commencement,  or  take  too  long 
steps,  so  that,  after  continuing  the  exertion  for  a  single  hour,  exhaustion  is  induced,  and 
thus  the  chief  object  of  their  setting  out  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  defeated.  To  all, 
therefore,  who  would  reach  the  summit  with  sufficient  spirit  left  to  enjoy  the  prospect, 
let  the  motto  be — Fcsfinajenfe  I 

Whenever  the  rule  is  practicable,  the  traveller  should  always  ascend  the  mountain  from 
the  west  side  in  the  morning,  and  from  the  point  opposite  in  the  evening.  By  tliis 
precaution,  he  will  escape  the  exhausting  repercussion  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  prosecute  his 
journey,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  in  comparative  comfort.  When  any 
particular  Col  or  snowy  ridge  is  to  be  crossed,  it  is  advisable  to  start  very  early — at  four 
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o'clock,  or  even  sooner,  in  summer — so  tliat  a  firm  footing  may  be  secured ;  and  any 
dislodgment  of  the  snow,  caused  by  the  sun's  heat,  avoided. 

Of  the  danger  from  avalanches,  the  pine-trees,  which  are  every  where  scattered  over 
the  Alps,  afford  a  very  correct  indication :  for  so  long  as  they  have  not  dropped  the 
snow  with  which  their  branches  are  loaded,  and  which  may  remain  from  two  to  four  days, 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  frequency  of  avalanches  is  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  and  duration  of  the  snow  storm;  but  the  danger  from  that  cause  is  chiefly 
imininent  at  the  setting  in  of  a  thaw.  We  would,  therefore,  caution  the  rash  or  inex- 
perienced tourist,  and  whom  pressing  necessity  does  not  impel  forward,  never  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  higher  Alps,  until  the  fall  of  the  vernal  avalanches  has  been  announced, 
and  free  intercourse  re-established.  Let  it  also  be  noted  that,  after  a  succession  of 
rainy  days,  a  different  kind  of  avalanche  is  to  be  guarded  against — one  of  the  three 
varieties  already  described,  namely,  the  descent  of  large  fragments  of  roek  from  the 
precipices  which  skirt  or  enclose  the  valleys,  and  often  block  up,  or  even  obliterate, 
the  road.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  short  halt  becomes  indispensihle ;  and  the 
tourist  who  consults  his  safety  must  suffer  himself  to  be  swayed,  as  to  the  time  of  hi,'* 
proceeding,  by  the  experience  and  prudent  calculations  of  the  native  guides.  Truvx^ling 
in  large  parties  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences  and  even  privations.  The  differ- 
ence in  age,  ardour,  taste,  strength,  and  temperament,  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
company  j  each  according  to  his  fancy  will  be  constantly  on  the  outlook  for  congenial 
subjects  ;  so  that  you  will  obs3rve  exhaustion  and  restlessness,  apathy  and  entliuj^itisra, 
excitement  and  depression,  exhibited  by  the  same  party,  often  ludicrously  eoiitraiiitetl,  yet 
called  forth  by  the  contemplation  of  the  same  scene  or  incident.  We  recoil t-et  two  most 
intimate  friends  and  worthy  citizens,  who,  in  a  pleasure  excursion  through  Sv\  itz'.^rland, 
presented  a  contrast  of  this  description,  but  in  such  extreme  that,  while  1 1^^  one  shed 
tears  as  he  stood  mute  and  devout  in  the  chapel  of  Tell,  his  friend  pursued  exactly  the 
opposite  course,  and  filled  the  sacred  precincts  with  raillery  and  declamations  uf  tlie  most 
absurd  character.  Yet  both  were  sincere,  inseparable  friends ;  with  no  apparent  sym- 
pathies, but  walking  over  the  land  like  the  two  laughing  and  "  piping"  philosophers  of 
antiquity.  There  is  another  and  greater  inconvenience,  however,  to  which  h\v<rQ.  partiei 
travelling  in  the  remote  cantons  are  exposed ;  namely,  the  scanty  and  insufhcient 
accommodation  supplied  by  the  inns  —  gasthofen  and  auberges — which,  duriiitif  the 
rambling  season,  are  overstocked  with  customers ;  and  to  late  aiTivals  pnst  rii  a  most 
indifferent  welcome  after  a  fatiguing  day's  journey.  On  some  occasions,  also,  the  nighta 
must  be  passed  where  there  are  no  inns,  and  where  the  party  must  be  thrown  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  minister,  or  cur4,  for  the  means  of  rest  and  refreshment.  But  as  thes^ 
inconveniences  apply  chiefly  to  large  parties,  those  whose  number  does  not  exc^:^ed  tliree 
may  be  exceedingly  easy  on  the  subject,  and  commence  their  jouniey  without  the  slightest 
dread  of  anything  like  a  serious  privation. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  always  more  or  less  attending  an  alpine  route — namely, 
the  danger  from  above — there  is  another,  and  sometimes  a  very  formidaljle  one,  from 
below,  where  the  narrow  path  winds  along  a  precipice  of  extreme  depth,  and  the 
traveller's  eye  is  suddenly  arrested  and  paralysed  by  the  sight  of  an  appalling  chasm  at 
his  feet.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  numerous  ;  and  on  nervous  individuals  pr<  iduee  a  ^'>rt 
of  moral  paralysis,  or  rather  fascination,  which  has  at  times  proved  fatal.  Tlie  melan- 
choly fate  of  the  Saxon  gentleman,  already  recorded  in  these  pages,  with  others  which  we 
could  mention,  were,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  some  inexplicable  fascination  ;  and  i\\i 
pedestrian  should  bear  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  mind  this  fact,  that  what  is  exceed- 
ipgly  practicable  in  the  ascenty  may  prove  a  dangerous  enterprise  in  the  opposite 
iirection.  In  the  one  case  he  has  to  face  and  approach,  in  the  other  to  recede  from,  the 
langer ;  and  even  the  strongest  mind  will  at  times  be  shaken  by  the  fearful  suggestions 
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conveyed  to  it  througK  the  eye.  The  only  remedy  in  the  case — for  such  paMages  ar« 
unavoidable  among  the  Alps — is,  if  possible,  to  familiarise  the  eye  with  the  subject,  and  to 
wait  till  the  effect  produced  upon  the  imagination  has  suicided,  and  the  mind  has 
recovered  its  self-command.  But  where  this  indiference  is  not  to  be  acquired,  and  where 
the  eye  is  constantly  attracted  to  the  object  in  question,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  feet 
to  ad^^lnce  with  safety,  and  the  traveller  must  either  consign  himself  to  the  imperturfaebla 
self-possession  of  his  guides,  or  retire — a  measure  which,  as  we  have  just  observed,  is  not 
always  a  favourable  alternative. 

Dr.  John  Forbes,  to  whom  we  have  been  repeatedly  indebted,  suggests  some  very- 
valuable  directions  to  tourists,  for  which  we  must  refer  them  to  his  volume,*  He  aaya, 
for  instance :  "  In  many  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  country  a  point  is  reached  where  even 
the  mule  must  stop  ;  and  hei-e,  every  one  must  trust  to  his  own  powers,  or  at  most  t»  the 
occasional  aid  of  his  guide.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  loss  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  of 
the  chances  of  health,  if  the  traveller  were  invariably  to  moimt  the  mule  or  horse,  where 
the  road  is  quite  practicable  for  them.  An  occasional  walk,  both  in  ascending  and 
descending  mountains,  in  crossing  bridges,  skirting  precipices,  &c.,  is  often  unavoidable  ; 
and  such  walks,  e8i)ecially  in  descending  mountains,  should  be  tak^i  even  when  not 
absolutely  necessary.  A  good  plan  for  those  who  have  passed  the  vigour  of  youth  or 
manhood,  or  are  not  otherwise  robust  or  well  trained,  is,  to  ride  a  portion  of  the  day's 
journey,  and  walk  the  rest ;  as,  for  instance,  to  ride  up  the  mountain,  and  walk  back ; 
to  ride  to  the  top  of  a  pass,  and  walk  down  the  other  side. 

**  Over-work  in  the  way  of  walking  is  as  destructive  to  enjoyment  of  sccaiery  as  it  is  in 
itself  painful  or  injurious  to  health.  Under  the  influence  of  great  fetigue  or  exhaustion, 
a  man's  thoughts  are  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  sensations  to  permit  him  to  attend 
pleasantly  to  what  is  without  and  around  him.  On  the  other  hand,  a  timid  horseman, 
especially  in  difficult  and  dangerous  paths — and  many  of  the  paths  are  such — ^is  apt  to  be 
either  so  much  engaged  in  directing  his  beast,  or  is  so  much  impressed  with  the  dangers 
of  his  position,  as  to  be  in  a  still  worse  predicament  for  enjoying  nature  than  the  over- 
tasked pedestrian.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  middle  course  is  the  best ;  and 
that  course  is  the  mixed  one,  of  riding  and  walking.  Nevertheless,  I  am  stiU  of  opinion, 
that  walking,  if  not  carried  beyond  the  pitch  of  the  traveller's  powers,  affords  the  beet 
scope  for  the  appreciation  of  external  nature,  as  well  as  for  calling  forth  the  greatest 
amount  of  personal  enjoyment  generally." 

The  Doctor  says  :  "  So  long  as  the  strong  exercise  is  continued,  the  freest  perspiration 
may  be  at  least  disregarded,  if  not  encouraged ;  but  when  a  temporary  halt  is  made 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  a  longer  stay  is  necessary  for  refreshment  and  rest-,  the 
disciirdcd  garment  shoidd  always  be  resumed,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  and 
consequent  chill.  And  this  is  equally  necessarj'-  on  the  traveller  reaching  some  exposed 
pass  or  mountain-top  after  a  hard,  hot  walk  up  its  side." 

He  recommends  partial  ablution,  at  least  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  on  reaching  the 
place  where  the  night  is  passed.  He  advocates  the  drinking  of  cold  water,  except  when 
the  strength  is  exhausted  from  previous  over  exertion  and  consequent  dejnession  of  the 
heat-producing  and  cold-resisting  powers.  And  he  adds,  that  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
"  the  traveller  may  drink  with  perfect  safety  of  water  just  melted  from  the  glacier,  as  I 
have  myself  repeatedly  done ;  but  in  this  case  he  should  drink  very  slowly,  sipping 
rather  than  drinking,  so  as  not  to  chill  the  stomach  too  rapidly,  and  not  in  Ui^ 
quantity,  rather  renewing  his  draught  after  a  time,  tlian  quite  satiating  his  thirst  at 
once.  In  drinking  water  of  the  temperature  of  33*^,  under  such  eireumstanoes  of  estrone 
bodily  heat,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  very  little  its  extreme  coldness  was  Wt 

•  "  A  Physidan'i}  Holiday," 
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either  in  tlie  mouth  or  stomach ;  it  seemed  to   the  sensations  hardly  to  exeeed  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  summer  water. 

"  Much  that  has  been  now  said  respecting  water  wiU  apply  to  milk  when  used  as  a  . 
beverage,  as  it  firequently  is,  or  may  be,  in  the  numerous  mountain  ch&lets  the  pedestrian  ' 
meets  with  in  his  journey.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  milk  is  not,  like  water,  H 
mere  innutrient  diluent ;  but  that  it  becomes  partially  solid  in  the  stomach,  and  supplies 
a  considerable  quantity  of  nourishment  to  the  system.  In  moderate  quantities,  it  is  not 
merely  refreshing,  but  supporting ;  but  taken  in  excess  it  is  oj^ressive,  not  passing  off 
speedily  from  the  system  like  more  watery  fluids. 

"  In  regard  to  this  matter  of  drinking  cold  fluids  when  the  body  is  heated,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  draw  positive  conclusions  on  a  matter  of  this  importance  either  from  theory  of 
from  my  own  limited  experience  ;  I  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  corroborate  my  opinion  ^ 
by  the  practice  of  the  guides  :  each  of  these  carries  his  leather  or  wooden  drinking-cup 
in  his  pocket,  and  never  hesitates  to  take  a  moderate  draught  from  the  passing  springs  as 
his  thirst  prompts  him,  and  without  any  injurious  result,  as  far  as  I  know." 

Resuming  now  our  tour  onwards,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  traveller  in  Switzerland 
becomes  familiar  with  striking  contrasts.  The  Gemmi  Pass,  for  example,  with  its  rude 
heaps  q{  stones,  its  dark  lake,  its  scanty  herbage,  and  its  legend  of  the  24th  of  February, 
have  scarcely  miade  their  full  impression  on  his  mind,  than  all  at  once  the  Valley  of 
Kandersteg,  attired  in  all  its  luxuriance-— an  enchanting  scene — ^bursts  upon  him,  with 
bare,  overhanging  rodbi,  dark  ferns,  foaming  torrents,  and  flowers  of  the  brightest  hues, 
which  are  ever  in  sight,  above,  beneath,  around ;  while  glimpses  of  the  glaciers  are 
caught  up  some  of  the  lateral  valleys. 

The  path  by  which  the  traveller  descends  is  steep,  but  not  fatiguing,  if  he  has  time  to 
linger  ami  enjoy  the  scene.  The  greater  part  of  the  descent  is  through  a  forest  of  {nnes, 
the  shade  of  which  may  be  very  refreshing,  while  it  is  not  sufliciently  dense  to  veil  or 
impede  the  view.  Nor  is  the  eye  alone  delighted ;  the  ear  catches  the  music  of  the 
torrents,  which  dash  down  on  either  hand, — ^now  leaping  vigorously  from  the  mountain 
side,  BOW  dashing  across  his  path,  as  if  he  were  to  slake  his  thirst  with  their  delicious 
waters,  bow  flowing  amidst  flowers  of  brightest  hue  and  richest  fragrance,— i^nd,  at  last, 
finding  thdjr  way  into  the  swiftly-flowing  Kander,  which  in  itaelf.  originally  is  only  a 
mosffiLtaia  torreoL 

Hifin,  as  the  path  winds  down  the  steep  slope,  rocks  of  strange  and  startling  form 
stand  out  <»  eiUier  side,  with  rugged  masses  bedecked  with  verdure,  toppling  crags, 
fVowning  precipices,  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  snow-clad  peak,  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the 
noonday  sun. 

Nor  does  the  scene  want  the  charm  of  animation.  Every  now  and  then  he  meets  a 
party  of  tourists,  some  on  mules  or  horses,  and  others  toiling  on  foot,  with  alpenstock  in 
hand,  preceded  by  their  guides.  Then  comes,  perhaps,  a  peasant  woman,  with  her  cow, 
or  a  man  laden  with  wood  which  he  has  just  been  cutting  with  great  labour,  and,  probably, 
at  his  imminent  peril.  All,  too,  are  ready  with  their  salutations  expressive  of  their  good 
will — ^feelings  in  unison  .with  the  beautiful  and  tranquil  scene. 

How  different  is  the  valley  in  appearance  when  it  is  reached  from  that  presented  in  the 
Valais  and  Savoy,  from  which  we  have  recently  come!  Here  the  fields  are  well 
cultivated,  and  dotted  over  with  .neat  ch&lets,  houses,  and  the  winter  store-houses  for  the 
g^rain.  Who  does  not  recollect  being  delighted,  when  a  child^  with  the  fancifidly  carved 
galleries,  external  staircases,  and  projecting  roofe  always  combined  in  pictures  of  Swiss 
cottages  P  Here,  then,  the  l^ality  is  before  us  ;  some  dim  with  age,  but  others  bright  as 
tf  tSiey  had  just  received  the  last  touch  of  the  carpenter's  chisel^  but  all  bearing  the 
names  of  the  builder,  the  date  of  erection,  and  frequently  a  passage  firom  the  German 
Bftblei  engraved  in  f]X)nt. 
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The  pedestrian  may  enjoy  a  charming  walk  of  about  four  miles  directly  east  &om 
Kandersteg  into  the  Valley  of  (Eschinen.  Precipices  and  glaciers  are  the  bordering  of  a 
lake  of  great  beauty,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Blumlis  Alp,  and  displaying,  as  in  a  mirror, 
its  snowy  peaks.  Nor  Ls  that  of  Gasteren  less  attractive.  To  adopt  the  words  of  Murray : 
**  A  singular  and  most  striking  scene  occurs  in  passing  roimd  an  insulated  steeple  of  rock, 
rising  out  of  the  ice,  with  a  pool  of  clear  blue  water  at  its  foot.  Between  it  and  the  peak 
lies  a  narrow  isthmus  of  ice,  sloping  steeply  down  on  either  side ;  after  passing  this,  the 
icy  shoulder  of  the  moimtain  is  to  be  wound  roimd,  with  empty  spaces  on  two  sides  ,  and 
then  the  last  ascent  up  a  sharp  pile  of  stones.  The  view  is  superb.  To  the  south  and 
south-west,  Monte  Rosa,  the  Matter-horn,  and  Mont  Blanc,  towering  far  above  nearer 
mountains,  are  the  leading  objects." 


SWISS    COTTAGE. 


Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  some  of  the  trees  of  Switzerland,  but  to  one,  not 
hitherto  noticed,  we  must  now  refer  : — 

"  For  from  its  nature  will  the  tanne  grow, 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  sheltered  rocks, 
Rooted  in  barrenness  ;  where  naught  below^ 
Of  soil  supports  it  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  streams  ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  giant  frame 
Is  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  rude,  bleak  granite  into  life  it  came, 
And  grew  a  giant  tree."  ^ 

We  have  here,  as  in  all  the  poetry  we  have  quoted,  not  mere  imagination,  but  fact. 
The  great  tanne,  or  silver  fir,  is  the  pride  of  the  mountains.  If,  the  higher  you  climb^ 
you  find  these  trees  fewer  in  number,  they  seem  to  increase  in  size.  Frequently  may 
they  be  observed  standing  in  the  most  unsheltered  and  inclement  situations ;  clinging 
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to  the  side  of  the  bare  precipice,  shooting  strong  and  vigorous  from  the  craggy  'summit 
of  the  fall,  or  fixed  and  rooted  deep  amidst  masses  of  rock  at  the  base  of  a  crag.  It  was 
a  saying  among  the  ancients,  "  The  noblest  spectacle  which  the  gods  can  behold,  is  that 
of  a  good  man  calmly  enduring  adversity ;"  and  of  such  a  one  the  tanne  of  the  Alps 
may  serve  as  an  appropriate  symbol. 

Only  let  the  winged  seed  alight  upon  a  mass  of  bare  rock,  and  even  here  it  will  soon 
become  a  seedling  only  an  inch  or  two  in  'height.  The  severity  of  an  Alpine  winter 
may  check  its  growth  for  many  months,  yet  still  the  hardy  plant  will  send  forth,  in  all 
directions,  its  fibrous  roots.  Yea,  more,  it  will  strengthen  its  hold  on  the  rock,  gradually 
rising  higheV  and  higher,  until  the  little  •  seedling  becomes  a  strong  and  vigorous  tree. 
Perhaps  some  mighty  wind  tears  off  its  principal  shoot,  but  then  will  another  branch 
from  the  inferior  part  of  the  tree,  leaving  its  lateral  direction,  take  the  lead,  and  ere  long 
it  will  overtop  the  one  of  earlier  and  higher  promise.  Meanwhile,  the  twisted  and 
gnarled  roots,  as  they  extend  and  intertwine  themselves,  bind  the  smaller  fragments  of 
stone  together,  and  running  along  the  bare  skirts  of  the  rock  to  pierce  into  and  cling 
to  the  rough  edges  and  small  cavities  at  the  other  side,  form  ledges,  whereon  the  fallen 
leaves,  moss,  and  dust  may  rest,  and  become  so  many  reservoirs  for  that  humidity  which 
is  its  life. 

'*  There  it  stands  for  years,  a  towering  tree  with  a  thousand  branches,  shadowing  the 
face  of  the  precipices  with  its  dark  foliage ;  bearing  the  weight  of  the  winter's  snow 
upon  its  arms,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  uninjured  in  the  rocky  tempest ;  till  it  becomes 
in  the  eye  of  the  peasant  as  a  part  of  the  moimtain,  with  whose  everlasting  and  living 
rock  it  has  mingled  its  substance. 

**  Time  holds  its  ceaseless  course !  It  still  clings  to  the  rock,  a  huge  white  thunder- 
stricken  tree  ;  the  foliage,  the  bark,  and  the  branches  have  long  strewed  the  gale.  The 
roots  decay,  its  hold  becomes  weaker  and  weaker ;  it  hangs  quivering  in  the  mountain- 
blast,  that  whistles  through  its  cloven  top ;  till  some  morning  sees  it  hurled  from  its 
elevated  situation,  and  shattered  upon  the  rocks  beneath.  Moss  and  Alpine  plants  soon 
crawl  over  the  trunk,  which  in  a  couple  of  years  is  reduced  by  the  constant  moisture  to 
powder,  and  ere  long  there  is  no  distinguishing  even  this  wreck  'from  the  black  and 
scanty  mould  that  surroxmds  it.*'  * 

Another  mountain  tree,  the  cembran  pine,  is  also  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is 
an  erect  tree,  with  a  straight  tnmk,  and  a  smooth  bark.  In  most  species  of  pine  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  leaves  incline  more  towards  the  shoots  which  produce  them  during 
winter  than  in  summer,  as  if  to  prevent  the  snow  from  lodging  on  them ;  and  this 
is  said  to  be  much  more  conspicuously  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  the  cembran  pine  than 
with  those  of  any  other  species. 

.  The  pinus  cembra  is  very  resinous,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  agreeable  fragrance.  It 
is  not  usually  large  enough  to  be  used  in  carpentry,  but  in  joining  it  is  of  great  value, 
as  it  is  easily  worked  and  very  durable.  In  Switzerland  it  is  much  used  by  turners, 
and  the  shepherds  of  the  Swiss  cantons  and  the  Tyrol  occupy  their  leisure  hours  in 
carving  out  of  it  numerous  curious  little  figures  of  men  and  animals  which  they  sell  in 
-he  towns,  and  which  have  found  their  way  into  England. 

The  wood  is  much  used  for  wainscottirig,  having  not  only  an  agreeable  light  brown 
ppearance,  but  long  retaining  its  odour.  In  Switzerland  the  seeds  are  used  in  some 
^laees  as  food,  and  in  others  as  an  article  of  luxury  ;  and  the  seed  being  very  hard,  and 
equiring  some  time  and  skill  to  separate  it  from  the  kernel,  the  doing  so  forms  an 

k~        mnsement  for  yoimg  persons  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  who,  Kasthofer  says,  show  a 
egree  of  skill  in  it  which  might  vie  with  that  of  the  squirrel. 


C.  J.  Latiobe. 
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Nor  should  we  pass  unheeded  the  clustered  trees  of  the  forest,  whioE  called  forth  ihe 
impassioued  question  of  Bryant  ^-^ 


*'  Ah,  why 


Should  we,  in  the  world*8  riper  years,  neglect  * 

God*8  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 

Only  among  the  crowd,  and  wider  roofii 

That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ?    Let;  me 

Hero,  in  the  ihadow  of  this  aged  wood,  at  .least 

O^r  one  hymn— thrice  happy)  if  it  find 

Acceptance  in  his  ear." 

*'  Father,  thy  hand 

Hath  rear'd  these  veneraUe  fokunns ;  thou 
Pid'st  weave  this  verdant  roo£    Thou  did'st  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.    They,  in  thy  sun, 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  hreeze. 
And  shot  towards  heaven.    The  century-living  crow, 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches :  till  at  last,  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  mossy,  and  tail,  and  dark — 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.    These  dim  vaults. 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Heport  not.    No  £Euitastic  carvings  show, 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race,  to  change  the  form 
Of  thy  fiiir  works.     But  thou  art  here — thou  fill'st 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  music  ;  thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 
'   That,  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place. 

Comes,  scarcely  felt ;  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground, 

The  fresh,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 

Here  is  continual  worship ; — nature,  here, 

In  the  tranquillity'  that  thou  dost  love. 

Enjoys  thy  presence.    Noiselessly  around. 

From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 

Passes;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that  midst  its  herbs 

Wells  softly  forth,  and  visits  the  strong  roots 

Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 

Of  all  the  good  it  does.    Thou  hast  not  left 

Thyself  without  a  witness  in  these  shades 

Of  thy  perfections.    Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace, 

Arc  here  to  speak  of  Thee  !" 

The  same  poet  describes  the  winter-scene  in  the  forest,  which  has  its  peculiar 
charms : — 

"  Come  when  the  rains 

Have  glazed  the  snow,  and  clothed  the  trees  ¥rith  ice. 
While  the  slant  sun  of  February  pours 
Into  the  bowers  a  flood  of  light.     Approach ! 
The  inerusted  surface  shall  upbear  tiiy  steps ; 
And  the  broad,  arching  portals  of  the  grove 
Welcome  thy  entering.    Look !  the  massy  trunks 
Are  cased  in  the  pure  crjrstal ;  each,  light  spray. 
Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  breath  of  heaven, 
Is  studded  with  the  trembling  water-drops, 
ITiat  stream  with  rainbow-radiance  as  they  move. 
But  round  the  parent  stem  the  long  low  boughs 
Bend  in  a  glittering  ring,  and  arbours  hide 
The  grassy  floor." 
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An  extraordinary  spectacle  is  indeed  presented  when  trees  of  uM  ages,  grouped  and 
distributed  in  innumerable  ways,  appear  bowed  down  with  snow  in  one  place,  and  in 
another  boldly  shooting  through  it  their  vivid  green  pyramidal  heads-  When  a  sudden 
thaw  takes  place  in  spring,  the  snow  and  the  branches  seem  iiU  in  motion-  8ome 
branches,  being  relieved  from  their  load  of  snow,  are  rising  up  in  ooii^cquenee  of  their 
elasticity ;  and  others,  from  snow  falling  upon  them  from  branelics  still  higher  up  the 
tree,  are  bending,  and  perhaps  breaking,  under  the  additional  weight. 

In  the  fir  and  pine  forests  of  Europe,  a  number  of  branches,  and  ali^o  of  entire  trees, 
are  damaged  in  this  way  every  year;  but  we  have  no  record  af  injuriesi  like  those 
sustained  in  the  forests  of  America  by  what  is  there  called  an  *'  iee-8torm/'  One  of 
these  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  others.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  hud  been  aucoeeded 
by  a  partial  thaw  and  rain,  followed  by  a  sever©  frost,  which  enveloped  the  trees  and 
earth  in  a  thick  coating  of  transparent  ice. 

He  following  morning  the  accumulation  of  ice  on  the  branches  of  tlie  forest-trees 
presented  a  beautiful  spectacle.  The  noblest  timbers  were  every wheie  to  be  seen  bending 
beneath  the  enormous  load  of  ice  with  which  their  branches  were  iiu^rusted,  iind  the 
heavy  icicles  which  depended  from  every  point :  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  ©^  en  on  the 
spray,  often  exceeding  an  inch. 

The  smaller  trees,  from  twenty  feet  to  even  fifty  feet  in  height,  were  bcait  to  the  ground 
by  this  unwonted  burden,  and  lay  pressing  on  one  another,  resembling  fields  of  gig-antic 
com  beaten  down  by  a  tempest.  Above  the  latter,  trees  drooped  and  swung  beavily ; 
their  branches  glittering,  as  if  formed  of  solid  crystal ;  and  with  the  slightest  bieuth  of 
wind  clashing  against  each  other,  and  sending  down  showers  of  ice.  The  iWlowing  day, 
the  limbs  of  the  trees  began  to  give  way  beneath  their  foad.  Some  katV  spmys  were 
thickly  incased,  and  hung  drooping  round  the  trunks  upon  the  Ling  pliant  branches, 
until  the  trees  appeared  like  solid  masses,  or  monumental  pillars  of  ire. 

Everywhere  around  was  heard  the  crashing  of  the  branches  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  tho 
forest,  which  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  noise  like  the  breaking  of  glasi*,  jet  go  loud  as  to 
make  the  woods  resound.  As  the  day  advanced,  instead  of  brand it's  whole  trees  began 
to  fall ;  and  during  twenty-four  hours  the  scene  was  one  of  great  sublimity.  No  wind 
was  perceptible,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  calnmessof  the  day,  tho  whole  forest  seemed 
in  motion,  as  it  were,  falling,  wasting,  or  crumbling  piecemeal. 

Still  the  devastation  continued ;  crash  succeeded  to  crash,  until  at  k  n*j:tb  these  became  so 
rapidly  continuous,  as  to  resemble  the  incessant  charges  of  artillery,  gradually  inereaaing 
as  firom  the  irregular  firing  at  intervals  from  the  outposts,  to  the  uninterrupted  roar  of  a 
heavy  cannonade.  Pines  of  150  and  180  feet  in  height  came  thundering  to  the  ground, 
carrying  others  before  them.  Under  every  tree  was  a  rapidly  aeeuniulating  debris  of 
displaced  limbs  and  branches  ;  their  weight  increased  more  than  ten-lold  by  the  ice,  and 
crushing  everything  in  their  fall  with  sudden  and  terrific  violence. 

Altogether,  this  spectacle  was  one  of  indescribable  grandeur.     Tlu*  roar^  the  emeking, 

tKe  rending,  the  thundering  fall  of  the  uprooted  trees,  the  startling  and  unusual  sights 

and  soimds  produced  by  the  descent  of  such  masses  of  solid  ice,  and  the  siiddennesa  of  tho 

crush  when  a  neighbouring  tree  gave  w^,.was  awful  in  4he  extreme.     Yet,  all  this  was 

going  on  in  a  dead  calm,  except,  at  intervals,  a  gentle  air  from  the  south-east  sliglitly 

waved  the  topmost  pines.     Had  the  wind  freshened,  the  destruction  wotdd  have  been  still 

more  appalling. 

Fir  forests  cover  the  middle  region  of  vast  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  Alps,  and  stretch 

ownwards  to  the  very  verge  of,  and  in  many  parts  even  encroach  uiKm,  the  cultivated 

ields  of  the  lower  valleys.     Mr.  Beckford,  alluding  to  those  of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol, 

bserves :    "  There  seemed  no  end  to  these  forests,  except  where  little  irregular  spots  of 

erbage,  fed  by  cattle,  intervened.      Whenever  we  gained  an  eminence,  it  was  only  to 
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discover  more  niuges  of  dark  wood,  variegated  with  meadows  and  glittering  streams. 
White  el  over  and  a  profusion  of  sweet-scented  flowers  clothe  their  banks  ;  above  waves 
the  mountjtin-ash,  glowing  with  scarlet  berries ;  and  beyond,  rich  hills,  rocks,  and 
mountains,  piled  one  upon  another,  and  fringed  with  fir  to  their  topmost  acclivities. 
l^crhups  the  Norwegian  forests  alone  equal  those  in  grandeur  and  extent." 

There  are  in  Switzerland  218  species  of  native  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which  55  hardly 
reach  the  height  of  6  in.,  101  from  2  ft.  2  in.  to  10  ft.  8  in.,  34  from  10  to  25  feet,  and 
38  which  exceed  25  feet.  The  most  common  species  —  that  is  to  say,  those  which 
constitute  the  most  extensive  forests  of  Switzerland — are,  in  the  low  regions,  the  oaks,  the 
pine  and  fir  trees  ;  in  the  mountains,  the  beeches,  the  larches,  the  pine  and  fir  trees. 

The  bhick  fire  predominate  in  the  forests  of  Switzerland.  The  larch  is  less  common  ; 
it  growa  at  different  heights,  near  the  glaciera,  ordinarily  on  the  slopes  turned  towards 
the  north.  The  pine  grows  equally  well  at  different  heights,  and  also  the  green 
alder,  fl'hith  sometimes  rises  above  the  limit  of  the  firs.  The  glutinous  alder  grows  in 
low  and  damp  spots,  and  the  beech  is  not  found,  in  Switzerland,  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  ^vhilet  in  the  north  of  Europe  it  passes  the  limit  of  the  fir.  On  the  borders  of 
torrents  arc  e\er  a  great  number  of  willow  trees.  The  chestnut  grows  here  and  there  on 
gi'Ound,  which  is  not  calcareous,  as  far  as  2,560  feet. 

On  lofty  mountains  beyond  the  limit  of  trees  the  ground  is  ornamented  with  two 
spet'icB  of  rhofhxlendron,  which  reach  as  far  as  the  regions  of  eternal  snow.  Near  these 
elegant  buelies  ta  sometimes  found  the  false  medlar  tree  (nettle  tree),  and  a  hybrid 
between  this  ^jiecies  and  the  common  nettle  tree.  Some  willows  creep  along  an  uneven 
Boil,  and  their  branches,  frequently  covered  with  the  earth  which  the  rain  brings  down 
over  them,  present  the  singular  phenomenon  of  trees  more  or  less  subterranean.  The 
enda  of  the  branches  sometimes  form  a  kind  of  turf,  so  that  the  astonished  traveller 
walks^  80  to  speak,  on  the  summit  of  a  tree.  It  is  chiefly  the  herbaceous  willow  which 
presents  this  appearance,  because  its  habitual  place  of  growth  is  on  steep  slopes  of  move- 
able earth,  e&pecially  on  the  debris  of  schist,  which  the  melting  snows  and  the  rain  wash 
down  easily. 

At  the  loot  of  the  moimtains,  on  less  steep  slopes,  the  bear's  whortle-borry,  remarkable 
for  iU  pbik  flowers  and  its  red  fruit,  creeps  about,  and  covere  large  spaces.  The  forests  and 
bmehwood  ot  regions  but  little  elevated  produce  a  rather  large  number  of  woody  plants. 
Here  and  there  are  found  very  beautiful  maple  trees,  quick  trees  (sorbiers),  several  species 
of  rosepi,  the  e}iisus  of  the  Alps,  which,  notwithstanding  its  specific  name,  is  more 
frequentl}'  fnuiid  on  the  Jura  than  on  the  Alps.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  it  is 
never  found  on  the  Alps,  but  rather  frequently  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Jura.  It  is 
cidtivated  in  preference  to  the  cytisus  labemum,  because  the  yellow  ccdour  of  its  flowers 
18  lighter,  its  leaves  are  greener,  and  it  is  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  In 
Gonna  n  S^\it5^erland  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 

Hwitjserland  draws  considerable  wealth  from  its  forests.  A  great  quantity  of  building 
M'ood,  chiefly  from  the  fir,  beech,  larcl^  and  oak  trees,  is  exported  into  France  and  Italy. 
The  fir  and  *mk  serve  for  fuel,  and  the  oak  is  always  prized  because  it  will  last  a  long 
time  under  water  and  in  damp^laces.  The  leaves  of  the  maplo  are  used  for  forage.  In 
the  canton  ol"  Glarus  a  great  deal  of  veneer  wood  is  prepared  and  exported  to  the 
Low  Conn  tries,  to  England,  &c.  The  box  and  cherry  trees,  which  grow  here  and  there 
in  the  foRstf*,  as  well  as  the  walnut  trees  cultivated  on  the  plains,  are  also  employed 
by  the  furniture  makers  frequently  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  whilst  the  Swiss  shepherds 
use  the  maple  to  make  little  fancy  articles. 

A  herdsman,  of  the  name  of  Hukkler,  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  way  to  work  the 
maple  tastefully.  He  first  tried  his  hand  at  spoons  and  forks,  drinking  cups,  and  hunting- 
knifo  handle.^.    The  different  shades  in  the  wood  enabled  him  to  vary  his  productions.    He 
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had.  no  idea  of  designing;  but  a  very  decided  natural  taste  taught  him  to  imitate 
the  shapes  and  veins  of  leaves,  as  well  as  the  elegant  form  of  pinks.  These  carvings 
were  at  first  sold  to  travellers  for  very  little,  who  were  astonished  at  the  delicacy 
of  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  at  the  simplicity  of  the  material.  The  success  of  these 
first  attempts  increased  the  price  of  his  work ;  soon  they  were  imitated ;  depots  were 
established  at  Interlachen  and  Berne,  and  now  they  are  found  all  over  Europe  in  the 
cabinets  of  amateurs.  Steehly  and  Fischer  are  now  the  Phidias  and  Praxiletes  of  this 
wood-carving,  which  brings  into  a  single  commune  £600  revenue,  an^  which  is  worth  to 
the  workmen  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  a  day, — a  large  sum  for  the  locality.  At  Berne  a  fork  made  at 
Brienz,  where  Hukkler  used  to  live,  is  sold  for  one  franc,  and  even  at  Brienz  it  costs 
sixpence.  Every  year,  a  large  number  of  vases '  are  bought  at  Brienz  by  Englishmen  ; 
they  are  of  an  elegant  and  original  shape,  and  would  do  honour  to  a  good  artist.  The 
handles  are  formed  by  natural  knots  of  flexible  boughs  ;  the  ornaments  are  vine  leaves, 
blackberry  leaves,  and  boughs,  of  maple,  grouped  with  great  skill.  These  beautiful  vases 
are  sold  at  from  £2  to  £4. 

The  life  of  a  wood-cutter,  everywhere  a  hard  one,  is  particularly  so  in  the  lofty  valleys 
of  the  Jura  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  rigour  of  the  winter,  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  make  wood-cutting  a  painful  and  dangerous  task.  The 
labour  is  not  free  from  danger  if  the  trees  happen  to  grow  on  steep  slopes,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  precipices.  Courage  and  sang  froid  are  requisite  to  fell  them  in  this 
formidable  position ;  skill  is  needed  to  make  them  fall,  so  that  after  their  fall  they  may 
aot  roll  to  the  bottom  of  the  abysses.  Besides,  speed  is  nece8sarJ^  On  these  mountains 
the  approach  of  winter  is  rapid  and  sudden ;  the  wood-cutters  arc  often  obliged  to 
retreat  before  it,  and  to  leave  trees  only  half  cut  dovn.  Often,  when  they  have  been 
felled,  there  is  no  time  to  saw  or  dress  them,  and  the  work  must  be  left  unfinished  till  the 
return  of  spring.  This  kind  of  labour  is,  of  course,  performed  only  by  the  strongest 
members  of  the  family.  The  dinner  is  brought  by  the  wife  or  children,  ond  is  quickly 
and  silently  eaten.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  In  the.winter  all  out-door  work  is  precluded, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  people  occupy  themselves  in  cutting  and  carving  grape-baskets, 
bowls,  and  various  other  utensils,  together  with  those  exquisite  little  wooden  ornaments 
for  which  the  Swiss  are  celebrated. 

In  the  forest  districts  the  people  derive  almost  their  entire  subsistence  from  the 
forests,  their  chief  employment  being  the  cutting  down  and  transporting  of  timber, 
either  to  the  neighbouring  salt-mines  and  iron  furnaces  for  fuel,  or  to  the  nearest 
navigable  stream  or  river  for  exportation.  When  the  forests  are  on  the  banks  of  streams 
of  this  kind,  the  transport  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter ;  but  the  most  valuable  forests 
are  frequently  several  miles  distant,  a  circumstance  that,  but  for  the  discovery  of  some 
such  ingenious  mode  as  that  about  to  be  described,  would  have  left  them  perfectly  value- 
less for  any  commercial  purposes. 

This  mode  is  a  slide  or  trough,  constructed  of  successive  layers  of  six  or  eight  fir  trees, 
|daced  side  by  side  lengthways,  so  as  to  form  a  semicircular  hollow,  the  trees  being  made 
smooth  by  stripping  oflf  the  bark.  The  slide  has  a  gradual  descent,  sometimes  curving  in 
its  course  round  the  shoulders  of  mountains,  sometimes  disappearing  in  tunnels  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  whilst  at -other  times,  again,  it  is  borne  over  yawning  ravines  by 
the  tall,  piUar-like  stems  of  trees. 

.  One  specimen  of  carpentry  was  by  far  the  most  considerable,  both  from  its  great- 
ength,  and  from  the  almost  inaccessible  position  from  which  it  descended.  The  circiun- 
Jtances  in  which  it  originated,  the  mode  of  its  construction,  and  the  success  it  secured, 
o^  all  entitled  to  attention.  It  should,  therefore,  be  observed,  that,  for  many  centuries, 
*^he  rugged  flanks  and  deep  gorges  of  Mount  Pilatus  were  covered  with  impenetrable 
crests.     Lofty  precipices  encircled  them  on  all  sides.     Even  the  daring  himters  were 
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searoelj  able  to  reach  them ;  and  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  TaUe j  had  never  ooneeiYed  the 
idea  of  disturbing  them  with  an  axe. 

These  inimense  forests  were^  therefore,  permitted  to  grow  and  to  perish,  without  being 
of  the  least  utility  to  man,  till  a  foreigner,  oonduoted  into  these  wild  recesses  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  chamois,  was  struck  with  wonder  at  the  sight,  and  directed  the  attention 
of  several  Swiss  gentlemen  to  the  extent  and  superiority  of  the  timber. 

The  most  intelligent  and  skilful  persons,  however,  considered  it  quite  impracticable  to 
avail  themselves  of  .such  inaccessible  stores ;  a'hd  it  was  not  till  November,  1816,  that 
M.  Rupp  and  three  Swiss  gentlemen,  entertaining  more  sanguine  hopes,  drew  up  the 
plan  of  a  slide,  founded  on  trigonometrical  measurements.  •  Satisfied  of  £&^  accuracy  of 
their  conclusions,  they  proceeded  to  can*y  their  design  into  effect.  They  purchased  a 
certain  extent  of  the  forests  from  the  commune  of  Alpnach  for  6,000  crowns,  and  com* 
pleted  their  slide  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1818. 

The  work,  thus  accomplished,  was  formed  entirely  of  about  25,000  large  pine  trees, 
deprived  of  their  bark,  tmd  united  together  very  ingeniously,  without  the  aid  of  iron.  It 
occupied  about  160  workmen  during  eighteen  months,  and  cost  nearly  100,000  francs,  or 
i!4,000.  It  was  about  three  leagues  in  length,  that  is,  44,000  English  feet  long,  and 
terminated  in  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Its  form  was  that  of  a  trough,  about  six  feet  broad,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  deep. 
Its  bottom  was  formed  of  three  trees,  the  middle  one  of  which  had  a  groove  cut  out  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  for  receiving  small  rills  of  water,  which  were  conducted  into 
it  from  various  places,  for  thQ  purpose  of  diminishing  the  friction.  The  whole  of  the 
slide  was  sustained  by  about  2,000  supports ;  and  in  many  places  it  was  attached,  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner,  to  the  rugged  precipices  of  granite. 

The  direction  of  the  slide  was  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  zig-zag,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  from  10^  to  18®.  It  Was  often  carried  along  the  sides  of  hills  and  the  flanks  of 
precipitous  rocks,  and  sometimes  passed  over  their  summits.  Occasionally  it  went 
underground,  and  at  other  times  it  was  conducted  over  the  deep  gorges  by  scaffoldings 
120  feet  in  height. 

The  boldness  which  characterised  the  work,  the  sagacity  displayed  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, and  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  excited  the  wonder  of  every  person  who  beheld  it. 
Before  any  step  could  be  taken  in  its  erection,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  several  thousand 
trees  to  obtain  a  passage  through  the  impenetrable  thickets ;  and,  as  the  worktneti 
advanced,  men  were  posted  at  certain  distances  in  order  to  point  out  the  road  for  their 
return,  and  to  discover,  in  the  gorges,  the  places  where  the  piles  of  wood  had  been 
established. 

M.  Rupp  was  himself  obliged,  more  than  once,  to  be  suspended  by  cords,  in  order  to 
descend  precipices  many  hundred  feet  high ;  and,  in  the  first  months  of  the  undertaking, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  which  prevented  his  superintendence  of  the  work- 
men ;  yet  nothing  could  diminish  his  invincible  perseverance. 

He  was  carried,  from  day  to  day,  to  the  mountain  in  a  barrow,  urged  by  the  considera* 
tion  that  he  had  scarcely  two  good  carpenters  in  his  whole  troop  ;  the  rest  having  been 
hired  by  accident,  without  any  of  the  knowledge  required  for  such  an  undertaking. 
M.  Rupp  had  also  to  contend  against  the  superstitions  of  the  peasantry.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  commimion  with  the  devil ;  he  was  charged  with  gross  heresy ;  and 
eyery  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  project  regarded  alike  as  impracticable  and 
absurd. 

All  these  difficulties,  stupendous  as  they  were,  were,  at  length,  effectually  surmounted. 
With  great  satisfaction  he  saw  the  slide  put  fuUy  into  action,  and  trees  descend  from 
the  mountain  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  larger  pines,  which  were  about  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  thick  at  their  smaller  extremity,  ran  through  the 
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0pace  of  three  leagues,  or  nearly  nine  miles,  in  two  minutes  and  a  half;  and  during  their 
descent  they  appeared  to  be  only  a  few  feet  in  length. 

The  arrangements  for  this  part  of  the  operation  wero  extremely  simple.  From  the 
lower  end  to  the  upper  end  of  the  slide,  where  the  trees  were  introduced,  workmen  were 
posted  at  regular  distances,  and  as  soon  as  everything  was  ready,  the  workman  at  the  lower 
enS  of  the  slide  cried  out  to  the  man  above  him,  i'  L&chez," — ^let  go.  The  cry  was 
repeated  from  one  to  another,  and  reached  the  top  of  the  slide  in  three  minutes.  The 
workmen  at  the  top  of  the  slide  then  cried  out  to  the  one  below  him,  "  U  vient," — ^it 
comes ;  and  the  tree  was  instantly  launched  down  the  slide,  preceded  by  the  cry,  which 
was  repeated  from  post  to  post.  As  soon  as  the  tree  had  reached  the  bottom,  and  plunged 
into  the  lake,  the  cry  of  "L&ohez  "  was  repeated  as  before,  and  a  new  tree  was  launched  in 
a  similar  manner.  By  these  means  a  tree  descended  every  five  or  six  minutes,  provided 
no  accident  happened  to  the  slide,  which  sometimes  took  place ;  but  which,  when  it  did, 
was  instantly  repaired. 

In  order  to  show  the  enormous  force  which  the  trees  acquired  from  the  great  velocity 
of  their  descent,  M.  Bupp  made  arrangements  for  some  of  the  trees  to  spring  from  the 
dide.  They  penetrated  by  their  thickest  extremities  no  less  than  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  feet  into  the  earth ;  and  one  of  the  trees  having  by  accident  struck  against  the  other, 
it  instantly  cleft  it  through  its  whole  length,  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

After  the  trees  had  descended  the  slide,  they  were  collected  into  rafts  upon  the  lake, 
and  conducted  to  Lucerne.  From  thence  they  descended  the  Eeuss,  then  the  Aar,  from 
Brugg  to  Waldshut,  and  thence  by  the  Rhine  to  Basle,  and  even  to  the  sea  when  it 
was  necessary. 

In  order  that  none  of  the  small  wood  might  be  lost,  M.  Rupp  established  in  the  forest 
large  manufactories  of  charcoal.  He  erected  magazines  for  preserving  it  when  manu- 
factured, and  made  arrangements  for  constructing  barrels,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
to  market.  In  winter,  when  the  slide  was  covered  with  snow,  the  barrels  were  made  to 
descend  on  a  kind  of  sledge.  The  wood  which  was  not  fit  for  being  carbonised  was 
heaped  up  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  packed  up  and  carried  away  during  the  winter. 
The  slide  of  Alpnach  continued  in  use  imtil  the  establishment  of  peace,  when  it  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

BUdes  of  the  kind  first-mentioned  traverse  almost  every  part  of  the  Alpine  forests. 
Their  use  is,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  the  winter  season.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  wood-cutters  set  off  in  troops  to  begin  their  business  of  cutting  down  the  trees,  so  as 
to  have  all  in  readiness  by  the  time  the  frost  sets  in. 

Their  first  business  is  to  construct  rude  huts  of  logs  and  branches^  in  which  to  reside 
during  their  protracted  stay.  This  accomplished,  the  axe  is  in  requisition,  and  all  day  long, 
and  for  months  together,  the  forest  resounds  with  its  blows  and  with  the  crash  of  falling 
timber.  The  trees  are  sorted  as  they  are  cut  down  ;  those  fit  for  masts  or  other  purposes 
of  ship-building  being  carefully  preserved  entire,  whilst  the  others  are  cut  up  into  logs 
for  fuel  for  the  salt-mines,  or  to  be  converted  into -charcoal  for  the  smelting  and  forging 
of  iron.     These  logs  are  heaped  up  into  immense  stacks. 

This  work  continues  till  the  winter  comes,  and  the  snow  is  upon  the  ground.  The 
Wood-cutter  now  puts  the  cramp-irons  on  his  feet,  and  conveys  the  wood,  either  by 
hand-sledges  or  by  oxen,  to  the  slide,  or  to  the  crown  of  a  neighbouring  precipice,  if  there 
be  one  overhanging  the  stream  below.  The  snow  is  now  partially  cleared  away  from  the 
trough,  and  a  few  logs  are  thrown  down  to  smooth  the  passage.  Water  is  next  poured 
into  it,  which  quickly  freezes,  leaving  a  surface  of  ice  through  its  entire  extent,  that  of 
course  serves  to  diminish  the  friction,  and  thus  to  increase  the  velocity. 

The  trees  are  now  placed  in  the  trough  and  dismissed,  when  they  at  once  descend, 
with  almost  incredible   velocity,  to   the  place  of  their  destination.      When  the  slide 
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terminates  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice  overhanging  a  lake,  into  which  it  discharges  ita 
burden,  the  effect  is  very  grand.  The  trees  come  bounding  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
slide,  leaping  in  their  fall  full  half-way  across  the  broad  waters,  and  falling  \*ith  a  noise 
like  that  of  thimder,  echoed  again  and  again  by  the  surrounding  mountains. 

When  the  streams  traversing  the  forests  are  too  shallow  to  transport  the  timber,  a 
dam  is  formed  where  the  banks  are  narrow,  and  the  water  allowed  to  accumulate  till  it 
forms  a  wide  lake.  Into  this  the  firs  of  the  woods  are  thrown,  till  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  collected :  a  sluice-gate  is  then  opened,  and^the  great  impetus  of  the  pent-up  water,  as 
it  rushes  along,  becomes  sufficient  to  convey  the  floating  timber  to  the  broader  stream  or 
river  below.  On  such  occasions,  as  well  as  in  passing  cascades,  or  in  falling  from  lofty 
heights,  the  loose  timber  frequently  attaches  itself  to  rocky  projections  or  matted  brush- 
wood, and  demands  from  the  wood-cutter  the  most  arduous  and  dangerous  part  of  his 
duty.  He  has  frequently  to  be  let  down  from  lofty  perpendicular  or  overhanging  rocks 
to  a  great  depth,  with  no  other  support  than  a  rope,  in  order  that  with  his  axe  he  may 
clear  away  the  obstructions.  Across  the  rivers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  valleys, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt-mines  and  furnaces,  a  wooden  grating  is  erected  to 
collect  the  floating  timber.  Here  each  proprietor  receives  his  own  from  the  mass,  the 
logs-  belonging  to  difierent  persons  being  distinguished  by  their  respective  lengths.  The 
wood-cutters  appear  to  be  paid  by  means  of  a  tax  levied  on  the  proprietors  for  every  stack 
of  wood  by  the  owners  of  the  rivers,  whose  charge  for  the  use  of  the  rivers  is  defrayed 
from  the  same  impost. 

A  few  only  of  the  finest  firs  are  kept  to  be  exported.  The  mode  of  transport  is  to 
form  them  into  a  raft,  sometimes  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  which  may  be  frequently 
seen,  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube,  floating  lazily  along,  with,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve 
huts  erected  on  the  roof.  The  chief  places  of  destination  are  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  of  the  Adriatic. 

Under  peculiar  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  forests  are  on  one  side  of  a 
range  of  hills,  and  large  salt-works  and.fumaces  requiring  considerable  quantities  of  fuel 
on  the  other, — in  cases  of  this  character,  the  timber  is  made  to  ascend  the  brow  of  the 
moimtain,  in  order  that  it  may  then  descend,  as  usual,  on  the  other  side.  This  ascent  is 
thus  managed : — a  vast  inclined  plane,  called  the  wood  elevator,  is  constructed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  height  overlooking  it.  On  this  waggons  run 
up  and  down,  which,  when  loaded,  are  drawn  up  by  ropes  attached  to  a  kind  of  windlass, 
communicating  with  a  water-wheel  turned  by  a  neighbouring  torrent.  Precipices  many 
hundred  feet  high  are  thus  scaled. 

As  forests  of  the  fir  and  pine  tribe  are  generally  situated  on  hills  or  mountains,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  climates  where  they  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months  of 
the  year,  they  are  very  liable  to  a  variety  of  accidents.  In  Switzerland  those  movements 
of  rocks,  stones,  and  soil  which  take  place  in  elevated  regions,  more  or  less  every  spring, 
and  are  called  "  ^boulements,"  often  destroy  several  acres  of  pine  forests  at  a  time.  In  scat- 
tered forests,  the  snow  falling  on  the  trees  individually  is  retained  by  their  branches,  and 
when  these  are  of  great  length,  often  weighs  them  down  and  breaks  them ;  while  the 
avalanches  are  exceedingly  injurious.. 

Land-slips  are  also  eveiy  day  becoming  more  numerous.  The  melting  of  the  snow 
loosens  the  soil,  and  causes  large  masses  to  slip  from  the  side  of  the  mountains,  carrying 
ruin  into  the  valley  beneath.  Most  of  these  catastrophes  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  trees,  and  the  subsequent  decaying  of  the  roots,  which  had  given 
firmness  and  consistency  to  the  clay  and  rocks  on  the  mountain-side.  In  one  commune, 
in  which  the  forests  were  cut  down  to  leave  room  for  the  sowing  of  com,  the  whole  dis- 
trict slided  down  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  this  way,  filling  the  inhabitants  with 
terror  and  affiight. 
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Travellers  who  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the,  forests  of 
Engadine,  of  the  valley  of  Calanca,  in  the  Grisons, — that  of  Habkeren,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  of  Alpnach,  in  that  of  Unterwald,  and  many  others  both  in  Switzerland  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  would  now  be  astcmisfaed  at  the  wide-spread  desolation 
of  the  scene. 

The  constant  felling  of  trees  has  produced,  and  is  still  producing,  great  changes 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country.  Many  of  those  vast  sk^MS^  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  were  thickly  covered  with  pine  forests,  are  now  reduced  to  bare  pasture, 
affording  a  scanty  subsistence  to  the  goats  and  cows.  Foreigners  have  purchased  large 
tracts,  the  timber  of  which  has  been  cut  down,  and  floated  down  rivers  and  lakes  to  the 
sea  for  exportation.  The  destruction  of  the  trees  not  only  injures  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  but  leaves  the  valleys  exposed  without  shelter  to  all  the  fury  of  the  north  wind, 
and  thus  the  growth  of  the  crops  in  spring  is  retarded,  and  tba  snow  and  ice  melt  much 
more  slowly.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  objection  to  the  wholesale  cutting  of  the 
forests  is  found  in  the  &ct  that  they  were  a  never-failing  protection  against  avalanches. 
It  was  rarely  that  one  of  these  tremendous  masses  was  able  to  force  its  way  through  the 
dense  pine  groves  which  lined  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  or,  if  it  did,  its  progress  was 
necessarily  so  slow,  and  the  noise  so  loud,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  vilUge  were  enabled 
to  make  their  escape  in  time.  But  now  that  those  trusty  guardians  are  gone,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  erect  other  safeguards,  at  great  expense,  by  digging  immense 
trenches,  or  embankments,  and  driving  in  huge  piles  and  stakes.  The  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  vaUeys  are  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  during  the  winter  months,  for 
want  of  firewood.  In  that  of  Urseren,  near  St.  Gothard,  briars  and  heather  are  now  the 
only  substitutes  for  the  vast  masses  of  pine  that  once  crowned  the  heights  all  around. 
In  many  places,  too,  while  the  forests  were  in  existence,  the  supply  of  rain  in  summer 
was  regular  and  jJentiful ;  but  now  that  they  have  disaj^ieared  the  founlains  are  all  dried 
up,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  preserve  the  water  in  cisterns  with  great  labour  and 
expeme.  < 

The  cause  of  these  clearings  is  to  be  ascribed  in  the  main  to  the  want  of  wood,  not  for 
firing  merely,  but  for  the  construction  of  houses,  farm-offices,  &c.  At  the  same  time  no 
part  of  the  world  contains  a  better  supply  of  stone  for  building  ;  but  as  wood  is  a  material 
more  easily  obtained,  it  is  pix)bable  it  will  continue  to  be  used  until  the  last  tree  has  been 
felled.  The  peasantry,  with  great  want  of  foresight,  never  exert^  the  slightest 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel.  It  ii  dreadful  to  contemplate  th^  misery  which  may  fdUow 
the  total  destructum  of  the  forests,  particularly  as  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  bdiief 
that  coal  can  be  found  in  Switzerland  in  quantities  at  all  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  &f 
the  inhabitants.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  benevolent  individuals  to  ward  off  the 
calamity  by  sowing  new  seed  as  fast  as  the  trees  are  cut  down«  but  no  sooner  has  it  been 
done  than  it  has  been  all  rooted  up  and  scattered  by.  the  village  children ;  aiid  it  is  not  by 
any  means  probable  that  any  united  effort  will  be  made  by  the  peasantry  to  remedy  the 
evil  until  all  attempts  will  be  useless. 

An  eminent  French  naturalist,  M.  Boussinganllv  has  recently  directed  public  attention 
to  the  remai^able  effect  which  the  clearing  qf  a  forest  exerts  on  the  lakes  and  running 
streams  of  a  district.  The  opinion  has  indeed  long  prevailed  that  in  those  itegions  where 
the  process  of  clearing  has  been  extensivdlf  carried  on,  less  rain  falls  than  in  former 
times.  In  some  instances,  the  streams  which  were  employed  in  propelling  water-wheels 
have  very  sensibly  diminished  ;  in  other'  pktees  rivers  have  become  more  shallow, 
apparently  by  the  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  their  waters,  since  the  pebbly  beds  have 
come  more  and  more  into  sight. 

Such  observations  have  been  principally  made  on  valleys  surrounded  by  mountains ; 
and  it  has  appeared  to  many  that  these  changes  have  been  coeval  with  .cutting  down 
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large  masses  of  forasts.  The  most  cultiTated  and  civilised  countries  in  Europe^  the 
clearing  of  which  was  effected  so  many  ages  back,  do  not  yield  materials  for  such 
inquiries  ;  but  they  are  ample  in  the  New  World.  M.  Bonssingaidt,  therefore,  collected 
much  information  while  residing  and  travelling  in  America,  and  the  results  appear  to 
sustain  the  (^linioa  that  has  been  entertained. 

He  aelectoJ  lakes  as  the  ajnemblages  of  water  best  suited  to  his  observations,  since  they 
may  be  regaxded  as  natural  guages  calculated  to  assist  in  valuing  the  variations  which 
may  take  place  in  the  quantities  of  water  fertilising  a  given  extent  of  country.  For  if 
the  Tolume  of  waters  undergo  any  variation^  whether  of  excess  or  diminution,  it  will  be 
indicated  by  the  mean  level  of  the  lake.  Thus,  the  mean  level  of  a  lake  will  fall  if  the 
annual  quantity  of  running  water  in  the  streams  of  the  district  diminishes  ;  while,  on  the 
ccmtrary,  it  will  rise  if  these  streams -become  more  copious,  and  will  remain  stationary  if 
file  volume  of  water  which  runs  into  the  lake  experiences  no  change. 

In  the  district  of  Venezuela,  in  South  Anierica,  there  is  a  valley  so  comjdetely 
atirroandad  by  hills  and  mountains,  that  none  of  the  streams  and  rivers  which  rise 
within  it,  can  form  an  outlet,  and  they  therefore  form  a  beautiful  lake  at  its  lowest  level. 
This  lake,  called  Tacarigua,  was  found  by  Humboldt  to  be  about  thirty  miles  in  length 
by  seven  or  eight  in  brftuith,  and  elevated  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
«ea.  He  was  told  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  that  they  had  observed  the  waters  of 
ihift  kJce  to  be  gradually  diminishing  for  thirty  years. 

This  eiroumstanoe  led  to  some  of  the  investigations  of  K.  Boussingault.  He  found 
tliat  Oviedo,  a  traveler,  who  fspent  much  time  in  the  last  century  in  Yenezuela,  mentions 
the  founding  of  the  town  of  New  Valencia,  in  1555,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from 
this  kke,  whereas  Humboldt  found  it  in  1800  to  be  more  than  three  miles  distant. 

On  examination  th^re  were  many  proofs  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  had  actually 
receded.  Certain  rising  grounds,  somewhat  elevated  above  the  general  level  of  the 
plains^  wexe  still  called  by  the  inhabitants  ^'islands,''  as  if  they  had  once  been  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Buildings  whidi  from  their  nature  appear  to  have  been  built  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  are  now  fiu*  from  it.  New  islands  have  been  known  gradually  to  appear,  as  if  by 
the  recession  of  the  water,  and  an  important  military  fort,  built  in  1740  on  the  island  of 
Cabreara,  is  now  on  a  peninsula.  The  inhabitants  stated  to  Humboldt  their  cohviction 
thai  a  sabt^raaean  conduit  for  the  waters  must  exi^t  somewhere ;  but  after  an  attentive 
examination  h§  came  to  the  condnsion  that  the  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  waters  of 
the  lake  was  nothing  more  than  the  extensive  clearing  away  of  the  woods  over  the  whole 
vaUey  diiring  the  latter  half  of  t]ie  eighteenth  century.  He  adds  to  this  statement :  **  In 
laying  low  tiie  trees  which  onoe  covered  the  tops  and  flanks  of  mountains,  mankind  lue  in 
all  dimaies  entailingp  at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  great  calamities  upon  succeeding 
g&affntiOMz  they  aie  pntducing  a  scarcity  of  both  wood  and  water." 

Twenl^'^two  years  afterwards^  IL  Boussingault  found  this  same  hk^  remarkably 
alteredL  TWe  inhnhitsnts  told  him  that  the  waters  had  not  only  ceased  to  subside,  but 
had  aeteilly  begun  to  rise  again*  The  Buids  which  had  been  formerly  occupied  in  the 
cultivatioii  of  cotton  were  now  submerged,  and  several  islands  which  had  been  above  the 
water  when  Humboldt  was  in  Ammca  had  now  become  shallows  dangerous  to  navigation. 
The  peo^  instead  of  watebing  with  anxiety  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  lake,  were 
now  ponimng  whether  the  ming  waters  were  about  to  overwhelm  their  propertj'. 

A  similar  instance  occurs  in  New  Granada.  The  inhabitants  have,  year  by  year, 
observed  the  waters  to  diminish,  and  the  shores  to  extend.  The  testimony  of  the  old 
men,  who,  in  their  younger  days,  were  devoted  to  the  chase,  accords  with  the  records  in 
showing  that  num^ous  forests  have  been  felled  in  that  place.  The  clearing  still  goes  on, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  fetreat  of  tiie  waters  has  not  ceased,  though  it  does  not 
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proceed  so  rapidly  as  it  was  wont  to  do.      The  neighbouring  village  of  Funguena  was 
built  quite  close  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  not  far  from  Ubata  ;  but  M.  Boussingaul 
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found  it  three  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  he  also  remarked  that  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  which  had  in  former  times  been  clothed  with  forests,  wore  now  almost  stripped 
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of  trees ;  this  he  deemed  evidence  in  support  of  the  asserted  connexion  between  the  two 
phenomena. 

M.  Desbassyns  obeenred  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  island  of  Ascension  of  a  similar 
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character.  In  this  island  a  beautiful  spring  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which 
was  originally  wooded.  The  forests  in  the  course  of  years  were  cut  down,  and  the 
mountain  cleared ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  spring,  at  the  same  time,  gradually 
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liminif^hed,  and  at  length  failed.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  mountain  was  again 
ilanted  J  and,  after  a  few  years,  the  spring  reappeared,  became  gradually  more  and  more 
Ivictive,  andj  finally,  as  copious  as  ever, 
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All  theec  facts  havo*  a  bearing  on  the  condition  of  Switzerland,  showing  that  great 
changes  are  likely  to  occur.  Saussure's  remarks  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the 
Burroimding  mountains  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  waters  of  that  lake  were^  several 
centuries  ago,  higher  than  they  are  now ;  and  this  was,  in  like  manner,  attributed  by  him 
to  the  clearing  of  the  forests.  On  the  other  hand,  many  mountains,  lakes,  and  streams, 
situated  in  districts  not  exposed  to  the  woodman's  axe,  are  known  to  have  maintained 
their  wonted  character  for  ages. 

The  Niesen  is  a  limestone  mountain,  which  abruptly  rises  aboTC  the  lake  of  Thun,  to 
the  height  of  7,810  feet.  It  is  of  beautiful  proportions,  of  imposing  form,  and  has  a 
conical  peak.  It  fonns,  with  the  Stockhom,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  High  Alps,  being 
the  termination  of  a  mountain*range  running  to  the  westward  of  the  central  chain.  It 
is  demonstrated,  lofty  as  it  is,  to  have  been  formed  by  masses  fallen,  or  rather  hurled  by 
some  great  natural  convulsion,  from  the  neighbouring,  and  still  higher,  mountains. 
.  And,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  though  removed^  as  it  is,  to  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  sea,  it  was  once  covered  with  water,  fossil  marine  remains  being 
found  upon  its  summit,  as  they  are,  also,  on  the  highest  altitudes  around.  The  Niesen  is 
easily  ascended,  and  affords,  from  its  position,  one  of  the  finest  views  of  that  portion  of 
the  Alps.  Here  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  circular  iris  is  frequently  seen,  as  it 
is  from  other  lofty  Alpine  ridges.  When  the  iris  is  double,  it  is  of  extniordinary 
splendour. 

Proceeding  to  Frutigen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Niesen,  the  whole  way  presented  scenery  to 
view  the  most  diversified  and  picturesque,  and  quite  different  from  anything  we  had 
previously  beheld.  The  chief  object,  however,  was  the  Blumlis  Alp,  which  is  certainly 
neither  to  bo  forgotten  nor  described.  The  houses  of  the  little  village  of  Frutigen  are  of 
recent  date,  owing  to  two  conflagrations,  by  which  nearly  all  of  the  former  habitations 
were  destroyed. 

The  valley  of  Engstligen  here  branches  off  to  the  left  from  Frutigen,  and  runs  almost 
parallel  to  that  along  which  our  route  has  lain  from  the  Gemmi.  The  scenery  is  greatly 
diversified  by  pastures,  torrents,  beetling  crags,  and  snowy  emineuci^s.  It  leads  to  the 
Adelboden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gletscherhorn,  which  overlooks,  on  the  other  side,  the  town 
of  Sion  in  the  Valais. 

Just  beyond  Frutigen,  on  the  right,  is  another  valley,  the  Kienthal,  traversed  by  the 
torrent  of  the  Kien,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  glaciers  on  the  slope  of  the  Frau  and 
the  Blumlis  Alp.  Nothing  can  be  more  inviting  and  pleasing  than  the  pastures  in  the 
KienthaL  at  its  lower  extremity ;  but,  higher  up,  nothing  can  be  more  savage  or  inhos- 
pitable— the  region  is  the  very  palace  of  King  Frost. 

Tired  with  our  long  walk  from  Ijcukerbad  to  Frutigen,  we  hired  a  roiture  to  caiTj-  us 
on  to  Thun.  One  is  puzzled  in  Switzerland  to  know  whence  they  obtain  the  conveyances, 
for  never  in  any  part  did  we  see  a  new  one ;  and  it  was  often  a  wonder  how  it  was 
that  the  crazy  vehicles  were  not  shaken  to  pieces  as  they  rattled  down  the  steep  decli- 
vities. The  one  we  hud  on  the  present  occasion  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Our 
course  lay  amid  ever-shifting,  but  extremely  beautiful,  soenee,  in  some  places  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  fancy  that  we  were  once  more  amid  the  smiling  cornfields  and  cozy  villas  of 
old  England.  At  Miihlenen,  opposite  to  the  opening  leading  into  the  Diemtigenthal  and 
the  Simmenthal,  we  quitted  our  carriage  and  ascended  the  hill  of  (Eschi,  whence  we 
obtained  our  first  view  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz,  and  also  of  Interlachen  and 
Unteisecn,  lying  between  them,  as  their  names  import.  From  this  spot  there  is 
II  gentle  slope  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  to  the  village  of  Spietz,  and  the  antique 
castle,  with  its  square  towers  and  narrow  windows.  This  side  of  the  lake  of  Thun  has 
more  variety  and  picturesque  beauty  than  the  other ;  on  this  side  there  are  slight 
eminences  ^^'l^ch  form  the  base  of  the  mountains ;    there  are  fields  and  woods,  rustic 
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gardens  and  villages,  with  here  and  there  a  handsome  villa  and  an  old  i uiu ;  trec^ka 
where  fishermen  shelter  their  boats,  and  clumps  of  trees  beneath  which  chLtdrpii  yx>ort, 
The  opposite  bank  is  surmoimted  by  steep  and  rugged  rocks. 

The  part  of  the  coimtry  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  has  obtained  a  groat  and 
deserved  celebrity ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  point  out  the  most  interesting  and  attrautive 
objects  which  it  contains,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  it,  and  as 
a  memorial  to  others  of  scenes  of  past  enjoyments,  and  which  not  a  few  would  gladly 
retrace.  The  canton  of  Berne,  be  it  observed,  though  not  one  of  the  three  great  founders 
of  Swiss  independence,  is  the  second  in  rank  in  the  Helvetic  confederation,  aiul  by  fcr  tho 
first  in  size,  wealth,  and  power.  It  comprises  within  its  northern  and  western  boundary, 
'  part  of  the  Jura  range,  and  in  its  southern  and  eastern,  some  of  the  most  romarkable 
elevations  of  the  Alpine  chain,  the  intermediate  space  consisting  of  pastural  Itjwlands,  a 
region  of  surpassing  beauty,  though  often  scarcely  observed  in  contemplating  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  arrayed,  as  they  are,  in  stupendous  magnificence. 

The  part  of  the  High  Alps,  which  is  included  in  the  canton  of  B^rne,  U  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bernese  Oberland ;  in  fact,  the  Highland  of  Bcrno.  This 
district  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  canton  in  1798,  and  at  the  peace  cf  1814,  it 
was  annexed  to  Berne.  This  delightful  region  is  remarkable  for  four  great  \ alleys, 
the  waters  of  which  empty  themselves  into  the  lake  of  Thun,  as  their  common 
reservoir. 

The  most  western  of  these  valleys  is  the  Simmenthal,  at  the  entrance  to  A^'bic]l,  like 
two  stern  warders,  stand  the  Stockhom  and  the  Niesen.     The  second,  parullel  to  the 
Simmenthal,  is  the  Kanderthal,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Gemmi  Pass  in  tlio  YalaiB. 
The  two  valleys  pour  their  united  waters  into  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tlmn.     The 
two  other  valleys  of  the  Oberland  empty  themselves  into  the  eastern  corner  of  the  lake, 
and   of  these,  and  the  surroimding  mountains,   the  Oberland  properly  coiisistJi!.     Tlio 
principal  of  them  is  the  valley  of  Hasli,  which  foUows  the'  course  of  tho  Anr  from  iU 
source;    the   other  consists  of  the  united  valleys  of  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindelwald*  ' 
No  where  is  there  more  natural    magnificence  than  in  this  extraordinary  rogion ;  119  j 
where  can  we  find  such  a  constant  succession  of  rock,  glacier,  and  waterfall ;  the  visitor  h 
hurried  on  from  one  wonder  to  another,  at  first  lost  in  breathless  enchantment ;  and  as 
soon  as  this  is  lessened,  he  feels  that  they   can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  long- 
continued  observation.     A  kind  of  ofishoot,  and  lying  between  the  Simmintlial  and  the 
Engstligenthal,    is   the  Diemtigenthal,    already  mentioned.      The    first  village  of  any 
importance  in  the  Simmenthal,  after  passing  the  castle    of  Wimmis  at  its  muutli,  U 
Erlenbach,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Stockhom.     The  only  objects  of  attraction  are  tha 
little    church  and  cemeterj'.      The  ciu*^  belonging  to  them  is  an  intelligent  muu,  and 
like  others  of  his  profession  in  these  parts,  will  receive  travellers  into  his  hcaisr,  and 
board  them  for  a  reasonable  consideration. 

"  As  I  left  the  open  coimtry  at  the  foot  of  the  Niesen,"  says  Mr.  G.  I.  Latrobe,  '*  the 
twilight  was  fast  departing ;  the  stars  were  brightening  evcrj'  instant,  and  the  gktciers 
quickly  fading  into  a  grey  sky.  Between  the  snojvy  ridges  of  the  Blimilis  Alplay  a  deep 
bine  or  lead-coloured  mass  of  thimder-clouds,  half  hid  among  the  ridges,  but  hjolting  voiy 
grim  and  threatening,  their  high  fleecy  extremities  peering  over  the  deep  layers  of 
vaponr.  At  the  extremity  of  the  defile,  I  was  suddenly  caught  and  cooled  in  a  tempest 
of  wind.  I  fought  my  way  onward,  and  in  a  very  short  time  got  beyond  its  range,  and 
continuing  my  route,  reached  Erlenbach  shortly  after."  In  wending  our  way  from 
Villeneuve  to  Freyburg,  we  had  occasion  to  enter  this  valley ;  but,  as  we  only  briefly 
1  Inferred  to  it,  a  few  more  remarks  may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 

The  Simmon,  from  which  the  valley  derives  its  name,  issues  from  the  aide  of  the 
li  ^zliberg,  at  a  spot  called,  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its  source,  **  The  Seven 
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Fountains."  Travelling  onwards  for  more  than  twelve  leagues,  it  issues  into  the  open 
country,  .between  the  Gunzenen  and  the  Bar,  a  singular  rocky  hill,  near  Wimmis  ;  and 
after  many  windings  in  the  comparatively  open  tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake 
of  Thun,  is  joined  by  the  Kander,  receiving  many  tributaries  from  the  valleys  to  the 
eastward,  and  then  enters  the  lake  just  mentioned. 
Of  many  a  traveller  it  may  be  said : — 


-They  thence  him  led 


Where  was  their  dwelling,  in  a  pleasant  glade, 

With  mountains  round  about  environed, 

And  mighty  woods  which  did  the  valley  shade, 

And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made. 

Spreading  itself  into  a  spacious  plain  ; 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  played 

Among  the  pumy  stones,  which  seemed  to  plaine, 

With  gentle  murmur,  that  his  course  they  did  i*estraine.' 


WIMMIS. 


Such  is  the  course  of  the  Simmen  through  one  of  those  long  and  fertile  valleys,  which, 
descending  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps  to  the  northward,  serve  to  cany 
ojBT  the  waters  of  the  glaciers  at  their  head,  as  well  as  those  of  numberless  streams,  greatly- 
varied  as  to  magnitude,  flowing  through  the  transverse  ravines  and  glens.  The  valley  is 
divided  into  two  districts — the  Ober  and  Nieder  Simmenthal ;  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  thx^  former  being  at  the  castle  of  Blankenburg,  and  that  of  the  latter  at  Wimmis. 
Mountains  enclose  it  throughout  its  whole  extent,  those  on  the  left  bank  forming  part  of 
the  Stockhom  range,  and  those  on  the  right  different  ofisets  from  the  central  chain. 
Their  sides  are  covered  by  pastures  and  forests. 

Across  the  Simmen,  the  Diemtigcnberg,  ^vith  its  farm-houses,  pastures,  and  black 
patches  of  pine  forest,  appears  as  a  middle-ground,  over  which  tower  the  steep  summits 
of  the  chain  of  the  Manlifluh,  of  which  the  Niesen  is  the  termination. 

The  baths  of  Weissenburg  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  north-west 
about  two  leagues  distant.     To  reach  them  a  ravine  is  followed,  which  narrows  at  every 
step,  till  it  becomes  a  chasm  in  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  so  deep  and  profound,  indec^d 
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that  the  baths,  which  are  situated  in  its  recesses,  enjoy  only  from  two  to  three  hours'  sun 
daily,  during  the  height  of  summer.  The  buildings  erected  in  this  gloomy  spot,  at  the 
brink  of  a  boiling  mountain  torrent,  are  of  considerable  extent. 

The  mineral  springs  do  not  rise  here,  but  much  deeper  in  the  gorge,  and  their  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  baths  by  wooden  pipes  running  along  the  face  of  the  precipices  for 
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several  fiirlongs.     It  is  clear,  tasteless,  and  has  an  ordinary  temperature  of  about  82^ 
Fahrenheit,  but  in  the  morning  and  evening  it  is  several  degrees  warmer. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Simmenthal  the  lynx  is  not  unfrequently  shot.  Mr.  Latrobe, 
o  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  facts  in  reference  to  this  district,  was  told  that,  in 
823,  the  lightning  fell  on  a  large  pine  on  the  opposite  moimtain,  and  killed  thirty-nine 
heep  lyiiig  beneath  it.     They  were  buried  on  the  spot,  but  a  few  days  after,  a,  hunter 
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passing  near,  espied  four  fuU-gro^vn  lynxes  verj''  busily  engaged  in  scratcliing  them  up 
again.     lie  fired,  killed  one,  and  the  rest  took  the  nearest  road  to  the  forest. 

The  same  interesting  writer  thus  describes  his  accent  of  the  Stockhom  : — 

"  My  friend  and  myself  set  off  at  early  morning  for  a  day's  scramble  of  considerable 
length  over  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  to  the  baths  of  Qumigel.  The  baths  of  Weiasen- 
burg  were  the  first  point  to  which  we  directed  our  steps,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the 
singular  precipice  in  the  depth  of  that  raVine  by  means  of  the  ladders,  and  so  on  to  the 
mountains.  I  cannot  say  I  had  contemplated  this  part  of  our  line  of  mtarch  with  any 
pecidiar  feelings  of  satisfaction,  and  yet  I  did  not  feel  inclined,  by  fighting  shy,  or 
turning  suddenly  prudent  or  cowardly,  which  ever  it  might  be  termed,  to  be  the  cause  of 
much  additional  labour  to  my  companion  as  well  aa  to  myself,  by  the  great  round  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  if  we  wished  to  avoid  the  perilous  shoH  cut.  So  I  kept  my  awkward 
feelings  to  myself,  held  my  breath,  and  strode  away. 

"The  baths  were  passed,  and  we  advanced  along  the  side  of  the  torrent  upon  a  footpath, 
whose  slippery  angles,  sharp  turns,  and  shelving  surface  over  the  boiling  torrent  gave  a 
very  suitable  foretaste  of  what  was  to  follow.  The  trunk  of  the  pine  laid  across  the 
mountain  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  was  crossed,  and  we  began  the  ascent.  The 
lower  part  is  surmounted  by  a  narrow  winding  footway,  running  along  the  ledges,  and 
carrying  the  adventurer  insensibly  up  a  considerable  height,  till  it  terminates  at  the  foot 
of  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rock.  Part  of  this  is  next  to  be  scaled  by  means  of  a  ladder 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  high,  and  the  rest  upon  a  rude  and  uneven  set  of  steps, 
formed  of  stones  forced  into  the  angle  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  fissure,  down  which 
a  small  stream  is  constantly  trickling.  This  is  by  fur  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the 
ascent,  as  you  can  depend  very  little  on  your  hands  for  support,  and  a  false  step  would  be 
almost  certain  destruction. 

"  After  this  rock  is  surmounted  the  ascent  is  continued  by  the  same  zig-zag  pathway 
as  that  at  the  commencement,  but  which  now  would  appear  commodious  enough  after  the 
passage  of  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  escalade.  This  leads  to  the  summit,  which 
may  be  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  baths.  Here  we  arrived  breathless,  but 
in  safety. 

"  We  continued  our  climb  up  the  mountains  for  some  time  without  further  intemiption 
than  an  occasional  paus?,  rendered  expedient  by  the  steepness  of  the  ascent ;  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  becoming  extremely  oppressive,  we  were  very  glad  to  reach  a  small  chalet  on 
this  part  of  the  mountain,  called  the  Ilaggen. 

"  The  middle  pastures  of  the  Alps  are  the  regions  of  orchidae  and  butterflies,  both  of 
wliicli  are  to  be  found  there  in  great  variety.  The  chftlet  which  we  had  entered  to  get 
some  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  directions  as  to  our  further  route,  was  of  the  very  meanest 
order.  Poor  and  filthy  within  and  without ;  half-a-dozen  goats  and  a  couple  of  cows 
being  the  whole  stock  of  the  occupier.  After  a  brief  stay  we  made  good  our  passage  of 
the  ridge  before  us,  and  gained  the  deep  hollow  on  the  other  side  by  an  equally  rapid  and 
even  more  fatiguing  descent. 

"He  who  scrambles  much  in  these  mountains  will  soon  find,  to  his  cost,  that  the 
unpractised  eye  is  no  measurer  of  distances.  Of  this  truth  I  have  made  experience  a 
hundred  times,  to  the  extinction  of  many  a  bright  spark  of  hope.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  in  a  country  where  all  natural  objects  are  upon  so  gigantic  a  scale,  and 
where  the  number  of  those  whose  dimensions  are  familiar  to  you  is  but  small — ^hot  to 
speak  of  the  optical  deceptions  so  common  in  mountainous  districts. 

"  "WTien  you  are  informed  that  a  given  sunamit,  or  part  of  the  track  before  you,  is  full 
five  leagues  distant,  incredulity  may  be  forgiven,  when  apparently  it  is  not  half  that 
distance.  But  s?t  off:  cross  this  valley — ^twanty  minutes,  you  imagine,  will  suffice;  in 
twenty  minutes  you  are  only  on  the  plank  spannmg  the  stream,  which  from  your  first 
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position  had  seemed  but  a  drain.  You  take  courage,  and  start  afresh  to  reach  tht?  chfilet 
at  the  extremity  of  the  little  plain  forming  the  head  of  the  valley — say  a  (|uai'tor  of  an 
hour's  distance  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  have  better  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour^s  walk 
before  you.  What  you  conceived  to  be  a  single  chMet  proves  to  be  a  cluster  ;  the  small 
stones  in  their  immediate  vicinity  become  cattle ;  or,  what  you  judged  to  b.?  cattle, 
massive  fragments  of  rock.  As  you  advance,  one  portion  of  the  mountain  after  another 
seems  to  detach  itself,  and  becomes  an  independent  ridge,  between  which  and  the  next 
you  have  a  valley  to  traverse ;  and  so  on  to  the  very  summit,  concerning  ^'Kwli  yua  may 
have  inquired  if  there  was  room  to  stand,  and  which  you  eventually  discover  to  be  a 
broad  stratum  of  rock,  where  a  hundred  men  might  repos3  themselves. 

"  From  the  hollow  into  which  we  now  descended  wo  had  an  miobstructed  view  of  the 
long  valley  of  the  Wahl  Alp,  descending  from  the  Stockhom.  From  thence  this 
mountain  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  entirely  detached  and  independent 
of  the  long  line  of  rocks  and  mountains  with  which  it  is  confounded,  and  of  \vlucli  it  only 
soems  to  be  an  elevat^»d  point,  when  seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thun. 

"We  now  directed  our  steps  towards  the  Gantrisch  and  Biirglen,  two  lofty  ?=iiiinmits  of 
the  Stockhom  chain,  considerably  to  the  westward,  and  after  some  time  roaeliid  a  chalet 
upon  the  Inferior  Alp,  which  we  entered  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  seek  shelter  from 
the  heat,  which  had  liithcrto  been  excessive." 

The  second  great  valley,  parallel  to  the  Simmon  thai,  is  the  Kanderthal,  which  we  have 
just  been  traversing.      These  two  valleys  pour  their  imited  waters  into  the  kkc  of  Than, 
•where  they  form  a  landscape  of  meadows  of  the  richest  verdure,  interspersed  with  the  most 
picturesque  villages. 

Pursuing  our  course  from  Miihlenen,  where  we  left  our  voitifre,  we  soon  foinul  oursehos 
skirting  along  the  western  end  of  the  lake.  At  this  point  of  oar  journey  the  ^\tn  b^3gaii 
rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  west,  which  here  stretched  out  into  a  wide,  open  plain, 
covered  with  corn-fields;  soon  were  the  level  country  and  the  lake  bathed  in  n  beautiful 
rose  colour,  while  the  mountains  were  like  huge  masses  of  ptire  and  shining  gt>ld ;  and 
when  the  orb  of  day  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  all  became  of  the  same  roseate  hue, 
which  lingered  on  the  lofty  summits  for  some  time  after  the  shades  of  evening  hnd 
covered  all  around. 

" Nature,"  says  Rousseau,  "seems  in  Switzerland  to  take  a  pleasure  in  appeai^ing  in 
opposition  to  herself,  so  different  are  her  features  in  the  same  places  under  difffreiit  iispoct.'^. 
In  the  east  the  flowers  of  spring,  in  the  south  the  fruits  of  autumn,  to  the  nortli  the  ice^ 
of  winter.  She  imites  all  seasons  in  one  instant,  all  climates  in  one  spot.  Every  kind  of 
earth  is  there  blended  together,  and  they  form  a  compound  unknown  elsewheiis  of  the 
productions  of  the  plain  with  those  of  the  Alps."  And  not  only  so ;  btit  striking 
dissimilarities  are  often  in  direct  proximity.  Thus,  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Thim  presents  an  immense  assemblage  of  rugged  mountains,  while,  on  the  oppt>5ite,  appear 
the  most  graceftd  and  picturesque  landscapes. 

The  town  of  Tliun  is  situated 'on  both  sides  of  the  Aar,  just  after  it  has  issued  from  the 
lake.  It  has  an  aspect  which  is  thoroughly  Swiss;  but  though  improved  liy  recent 
buildings,  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  amidst  which  it  apppars.  Many 
of  the  shops  have  arched  windows,  the  ledges  or  sills  of  which  form  the  countcrrii,  m  that 
persons  as  they  make  their  purchases  stand  in  the  street.  The  view  looking  dirertly 
south  from  Thun  is  extremely  fine.  The  most  prominent  object  is  the  tall  ijyraniidal 
Niesen,  and  to  its  right  is  the  Stockhom,  having  a  peak  like  the  horn  of  a  ;^'*at,  and  t^^j 
the  left  the  Blumlis  Alp.  Still  further  to  the  left  is  the  great  chain  of  the  Berriest^  Alps, 
the  snowy  summits  and  sides  of  which  are  intersected  with  dark  ravines,  contrasting 
beautifully  with  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  river,  and  no  less  so  with  the  verdatit 
fields  and  trees  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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There  are  occasions  when'the  ordinary  tranquillity  of  the  town  is  exchanged  for  bustle, 
if  not  confusion.  "  It  was  market-day,"  says  Latrobe,  "  and  as  I  approached  the  town  I 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  two  compressed  rows  of  peasant-cars  repairing  to  it 
The  staple  commodity  was,  to  all  appearance,  cheese,  and  a  rare  cargo  there  was  of  it. 
The  second  bridge  over  the  Aar  became,  in  consequence  of  the  display  of  cheapeningi  and 
tasting,  and  handling,  one  of  the  most  suflFocating  prisons  I  ever  attempted  to  make  iny 
way  through,  or  could  have  imagined.  I  question  if  Edinburgh,  or  Paris,  or  even  Lisbon, 
could  have  matched  it.  This  purgatory  was,  however,  soon  exchanged  for  a  seat  in  the 
pure  air  of  the  church-yard.  The  view  from  this  point  must  reckon  among  the  most 
V  exquisite  of  the  Alps.  I  know  only  one  among  those  whose  similarity  of  character  renders 
a  comparison  just  which  can  compete  with  it." 

On  the  west,  in  the  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river,  is  the  quarter  of 
BelHz,  traversed  by  a  street  called  Rosengarten.  Each  branch  o£  the  river  is  siKinned  by 
a  bridge :  one  covered  over,  the  other  open,  with  two  corresponding  gates.  A  third  gato 
opens  to  the  road  to  Berne  ;  a  fourth  named  the  Laui-gate,  leads  to  the  charm  in^r  waLks 
-on  the  Qriisisberg,  and  a  mass  of  rocks,  caused  by  an  immense  ^boulement  of  nKJuutnins, 
whose  ruins  are  still  visible.  Here,  however,  labour  triumphs,  for  in  the  course  of  ages 
they  have  been  covered  with  earth  and  brought  imder  culture. 
«— ^  Near  the  church  is  a  terrace,  from  which  a  highly  interesting  prospect  may  be  enjoved. 
Another  of  the  contrasts  just  alluded  to,  is  here  observable ;  for  the  scene  has  a  pc^culisir 
charm  from-the  lovely  lake  which  appears  as  its  foreground,  and  the  glaciers,  ivhicb  rise 
high  in  the  distance.  Nor  is  this  aU;  for  the  BoBchen-^HaBlzli  will  fill  the  vinifur  with 
surprise  and  admiration,  as  one  after  another  appears  Vhen  observed  from  different  vistas, 
which  open  and  close  as  he  varies  his  position,  and  includes  the  glaciers  in  their 
unchanging  sublimity. 

The  profusion  of  fruit-trees  in  Switzerland  will  not  fail  to  be  perceived  by  the 
intelligent  visitor ;  and  he  will  naturally  think  that,  accustomed  to  observe  them  growing, 
either  as  ornamental  or  as  yielding  a  temporary  luxury,  that  the  groimd  they  occupy 
might  be  employed  far  more  beneficially.  But  he  will  learn,  on  inquiry,  that  the  fruit 
of  the  apple-tree,  the  walnut,  the  plum-tree,  and  the  cherry-tree,  constitute  an  importunt 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  country. 

Till  within  a  very  few  years,  however,  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  was  verv'  much 
neglected  in  Switzerland.  The  orchard  was  allowed  to  grow  like  a  forest.  The  wild 
pear  or  apple,  or  the  cherry  of  the  woods,  covered  the  most  fertile  spots ;  the  trees  were 
magnificent,  true  forest-trees,  but  the  fruits  were  almost  worthless.  Still,  in  certain 
localities  better  fruits  were  found,  which  owed  their  excellence  only  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  or  the  advantage  of  the  situation;  thus,  the  cherries  of  Montreux,  the  apples  of  the 
cAiton  of  Berne,  the  chesnuts  of  Monthey,  and  the  plums  of  B&le,  were  highly  esteemed ; 
but  such  is  the  power  of  routine,  that  in  most  orchards  the  common  species  only  were 
grown. 

Gradually  this  state  of  things  improved ;  the  nurseries  of  Geneva  and  Chambery 
enriched  the  Alpine  valleys  with  a  part  of  the  fruits  chiefly  valued  in  France  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  A  Frenchman,  M.  Lain6,  did  much  to  benefit  Switzerland  in 
this  respect.  He  established  in  his  grounds  at  Malley,  half  a  league  from  Lausanne,  a 
vast  nursery,  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  supplied  the  coimtry  round  about  with 
choice  plants  at  the  most  moderate  prices.  His  grounds  were  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  the  land,  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  but  above  these 
fertile  meadows,  there  extended  on  the  height  a  level  spot  which  was  deemed  little  fit  for 
cultivation.  It  was  a  light  and  sandy  soil.  There,  however,  M.  Lain^  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  rich  nursery,  which  soon  became  celebrated  in  aU  the  surrounding  diatrieta. 
The  proprietor  delighted  in  explaining  to  his  neighbours  and  friends,  and  to  travellers 
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from  the  old  and  new  worlds,  the  particular  modes  of  culture  which  he  adopted.  His  table 
at  Malley  displayed  at  the  dessert  the  richest  fruits  of  the  south,  and  in  the  evening,  tea 
was  prepared  which  had  been  grown  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.     M.  Lain^,  and 
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several  other  distinguished  men,  among  whom  we  may  mention  M.  de  Leys,  thus  became 
the  proinoters  of  a  better  system  of  fruit-culture  in  the  whole  of  French  Switzerland,  and 
the  results  of  their  labours  are  seien  in  the  beautiful  fruits  which  can  now  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  part  of  Switzerland. 
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According  to  Rosier,  LuciiUiis  brought  Into  Italy  two  superior  varieties  of  the  chcrrj*, 
the  species  of  which  were  the  origin  of  all  those  now  in  cultivation,  being  before  his  time 
indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Prance  and' to  Italy,  though  their  fruit  was  neglected  by  the 
Romans.  But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  indigenous  in 
France  and  central  Europe,  including  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  islands.  It  is  also  found  in  the  woods  and  hedges,  and 
on  the  mountains  of  England,  in  Russia,  Norway,  and  East  Bothnia,  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  the  north-east  of  Asia. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  cherry  is  much  used  as  a 
road'Side  tree.  In  some  countries  the  road  passes,  for  many  miles  together,  through  an 
avenue  of  cherry-trees.  Thus,  says  Ijoudon,  "  We  left  Straaburg,  and  after  ascending  for 
six  days  along  a  winding  avenue  of  fruit  trees,  upwards  of  250  miles  in  length  (Munich 
being  in  altitude  the  second  city  in  Europe),  we  arrived  in  that  city.  The  greater  number 
of  these  trees  are  ungrafted  cherries,  which  succeed  in  the  forest  soil,  and  in  the  meet 
elevated  and  cold  situations,  better  than  any  other  fruit  tree."  The  remaining  sorts  are 
the  walnut,  pear,  and  plum. 

The  avenues  of  this  kind  in  Germany  are  planted  by  the  desire  of  the  respective 
governments,  not  only  for  shading  the  traveller,  but  in  order  that  the  poor  pedestrian 
may  be  refreshed  during  his  jouniey.  All  persons  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cherries, 
on  the  just  and  simple  condition  of  not  injuring  the  trees.  The  main  crop  of  the  cherries, 
when  ripe,  however,  are  gathered  by  the  respective  proprietors  of  the  land  on  which  it 
grows.  When,  therefore,  they  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  some  particular  tree,  a 
wisp  of  straw  is  tied  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches.  This  device  may  recal 
that  adopted  in  France,  where  vines  by  the  road-sides,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are 
protected  by  sprinkling  a  plant  here  and  there  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  which 
marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
attention  paid  to  this  process  of  tabooing ;  disregard,  where  so  much  kindness  is  displayed, 
would  be,  indeed,  deplorable. 

As  a  tree,  the  wild  cherry  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  timber,  but  for  the  food  which  it 
supplies  to  birds,  for  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  feathered  tribes,  the  insects  which 
attack  trees  of  any  other  kind  are  naturally  kept  under.  This  is  one  reason  why  cherry- 
trees  are  generally  encour&ged  in  the  forests  of  France  and  Belgium. 

The  fruit  of  the  cherry  is  a  general  favourite,  especially  with  children.  In  various 
parts  of  Europe,  the  fruit,  more  especially  of  the  soft -fleshed  kinds,  is  dried  by  exposing 
it  on  boards  to  the  sun,  or  in  an  oven  moderately  heated.  Ripe  cherries  are  used  for 
making  cherry-brandy,  as  well  as  for  preserves,  lozenges,  and  various  kinds  of  con 
fectionery .  An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  kernels,  which  is  occasionally  used  for  emulsions, 
and  to  give  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds  to  creams  and  sugar-plums. 

With  the  celebrated  spirit  called  Kirschenwasser  we  often  met  in  our  rambles  in 
Switzerland.  To  make  it,  ripe  cherries  are  taken  and  bruised,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
shells  are  also  broken.  They  then  remain  in  a  mass  until  the  vinous  fermentation  is 
fairly  established.  The  process  of  distillation  is  now  commenced,  and  continued  as  long 
as  the  liquor  comes  over  clear ;  or  until  a  pint  of  liquor  has  been  obtained  from  every 
twenty  pints  of  fermented  pulp.  The  Kirschenwasser  issues  from  the  still  as  clear  as  the 
purest  water  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  not  receive  any  tinge  that  would  lessen  its  value, 
it  is  always  kept  in  bottles,  or  stone  vessels. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  cherry  is  firm,  strong,  closo-graiiied,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  It 
is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  takes  a  fire  polish.  It  is  much  sought  after  by  musical 
instrument-makers,  turners,  and  cabinet-makers  in  France  and  other  countries.  When 
steeped  in  lime-water  from  twenty- four  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  polished  immediately 
after  it  is  taken  out,  the  colour  will  not  fcile  on  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sim,  and  the 
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wood  resembles  tKe  commoner  kinds  of  mahogany.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
where  the  tree  abounds  itx  the  forests,  it  is  freely  used  by  the  carpenters,  and  in  others 
wine-casks  are  made  from  it,  which  are  said  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine  they 
contain.  When  the  tree  is  treated  as  coppice,  it  throws  out  strong,  straight  shoots, 
which  in  a  few  years  make  excellent  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  hoops  for  casks. 
Like  that  of  many  other  fruit-treed,  the  wood  will  bum  well  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  down  ; 
but  if  it  is  kept  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  used  as  fuel,  it  will,  when  laid  on  the 
fire,  consume  away  like  tinder,  without  producing  either  flame  or  heat. 

Another  road-side  tree  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  has 
thus  been  celebrated  by  Cowley : — 

«*  The  walnnt-tree  approached  moi-e  lai'gc  and  tall, 
Her  fruit  wliich  we  a  nut,  the  gods  an  acorn  call : 
JoYe*8  acorn,  which  does  no  small  praise  confess, 
ToVe  called  it  man's  ambrosia  had  been  less ;  * 

Nor  can  this  head-like  fruit,  shaped  like  the  brain, 
"Within  be  said  by  form  that  charge  to  gain ; 
Or  Caryon  called  by  learned  Greeks  in  vain : 
For  membranes  soft  as  silk  her  kernel  bind. 
Whereof  the  inmost  is  of  tenderest  kind, 
Like  those  which  in  the  brain  of  man  we  find. 
All  which  are  in  a  seam-joined  shell  enclosed, 
Which  of  this  brain  the  skull  may  be  supposed. 
This  very  skull  enveloped  is  again 
In  a  green  coat,  her  pericranium. 
Lastly,  that  no  objection  may  remain 
To  thwart  her  near  alliance  with  the  brain, 
S^e  nourishes  the  hair,  remembering  how 
Herself  deform'd,  without  her  leaves  does  show, 
On  baiTcn  scalps  she  makes  fresh  honours  grow. 
Her  timber  is  for  various  uses  good  j 
'J  he  carver  she  supplies  with  useful  wood  ; 
She  makes  the  painter's  fading  colours  last ; 
A  table  she  affords  us,  and  repast ; 
E'en  while  we  feast,  her  oil  our  lamp  supplies ; 
The  rankest  poison  by  her  virtues  dies, 
The  mad  dog's  foam,  and  taint  of  raging  skies. 
The  Pontic  king,  who  lived  where  poisons  grew, 
SkilfW  in  antidotes,  her  virtues  knew. 
Yet  envious  fiites,  that  still  with  merit  strive, 
And  man,  ungrateful,  fi-om  the  orchard  drive 
This  sovereign  plant ;  excluded  from  the  field. 
Unless  some  useless  nook  a  station  yield, 
Defenceless  in  the  common  road  she  stands. 
Exposed  to  restless  war  of  vulgar  hands ; 
By  neighbouring  clowns  and  passing  rabble  torn, 
Batter'd  with  stones  by  boys,  and  left  forlorn." 

•  In  Switzerland,  however,  the  walnut-trees  are  differently  treated,  and  the  roads  are  lined 
\rith  them  for  many  miles  together.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  nearly  bo,  and  the  weather 
80  warm  that  the  shelter  of  a  house  is  not  required  to  protect  the  traveller  from  cold,  he 
may  walk  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  and  eat  its  fruit  during  the  day,  and  sleep  imder 
it  during  the  night.  "We  have  even  known,"  says  Mr.  Loudon,  "the  case  of  a 
person  who  travelled  by  a  public  conveyance  from  Florence  to  Geneva,  eating  scarcely 
anvthing  by  the  way  but  walnuts  and  ears  of  maize  which  he  gathered  by  the  road-side." 
Walnuts  are  employed  to  a  great  extent  as  supplying  the  Inain  part  of  the  oil  employed 
by  the  people  in  the  towns ;  and  this,  indeed,  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
their  Uttle  trade.     The  oil  is  obtained  by  compression  in  a  mill,  after  the  walnuts  have 
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been  individually  broken  by  hand  with  a  common  hammer.  Chesnuts  are  much  used  as 
food,  simply  roasted,  also  in  soup,  and  other  ways.  In  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
still  more  abundantly  in  Piedmont,  the  products  of  the  plum-trees  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  are  exported  in  great  quantities.     They  constitute  our  French  plums. 

The  firuit  season  presents,  therefore,  in  Switzerland  a  busy  scene.  The  winter  has 
already  regained  possession  of  the  loftiest  mountains ;  every  day  it  makes  some  advances 
towards  the  plain,  and  the  people  hasten  to  gather  in  the  fruit  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  just 
as  provisions  are  collected  and  stored  up  .in  a  town  about  to  be  besieged.  The  fire  is 
kindled  on  the  hearth,  where  the  chief  portion  of  the  apples,  cut  into  quarters,  will  be 
dried ;  and  the  schnitz  will  regale  the  family  during  the  whole  of  the  cold  season.  This 
harvest  takes  the  place  of  the  vintage  in  spots  where  the  vine  cannot  be  cultivated.  The 
Swiss  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  appear  to  the  traveller  like  a  forest  of  apple  and  pear-  * 
trees ;  its  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cider  and  dried  fruit.  The  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  above  the  lake,  is  also  covered  with  fruit-trees.  This  part  of  the  country 
also  possesses  some  common  pasturages  ;  and  private  persons  are  allowed  to  plant  there 
trees,  which  belong  to  them.  Some  possess  hundreds.  The  poor  man  is  not  forgotten ; 
he  may  gather  up  the  fruit  which  happens  to  fall  down.  In  the  colder  valleys,  the  cherry- 
tree  replaces  the  apple-tree ;  thus,  in  certain  parts  of  this  land,  these  trees  are  cultivated 
very  largely. 

Generally,  the  orchard  surrounds  and  embellishes  the  rustic  house.  The  owner  wishes 
to  have  his  fruitful  trees  near,  and  to  keep  them  imder  his  care  ;  he  watches  their  treasures 
from  the  season  of  flowering  to  maturity.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fruits  to  be  gathered 
are  grown  in  a  plot  of  ground  some  distance  from  his  abode,,  and  then  a  day  is  fixed,  and 
the  assistance  of  several  neighbours  is  obtained.  In  this  case,  the  fruit  harvest  becomes 
a  real  fete.  They  procure  a  vehicle,  and  take  with  them  their  dinner,  a  bottle  or  two  of 
superior  wine,  and  abimdance  of  bags  and  baskets. 

Arrived  at  their  destination  in  some  delightful  valley,  the  horses  or  oxen  are  taken  out 
of  harness  and  turned  loose  to  feed  in  the  shade,  and  the  labours  of  the  day  are  begun  in 
right  earnest.  If  the  day  happens  to  be  one  of  those  brilliant  days  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  October,  no  more  charming  subject  could  be  oflered  to  a  painter  than  the 
scene  which  now  presents  itself.  There  are  the  twisted  trees  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  their  fruit — then  there  are  the  children,  and  young  people,  and  old  men,  all  busy,  and 
all  happy — ^and  in  the  distance  a  silvery  peak,  dark  pines,  a  transparent  lake,  or  the  burst 
of  a  cascade,  birds  flying  over  head,  and  flocks  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 

All  the  parts  of  the  orchard  are  not  gathered  in  the  same  way.  The  gatherer  is  very 
careful  with  the  most  precious,  and  of  those  which  are  intended  to  be  kept ;  he  climbs  up 
to  them,  gathers  them  delicately,  and  places  them  with  great  care  in  the  bag  suspended 
from  his  shoulder.  Those  which  are  intended  for  cooking  or  preserving  are  rudely  shaken, 
and  fall  like  hail  on  the  turf.  Some  avenge  themselves  on  their  murderers  at  the 
expense  of  too  eager  heads  and  hands ;  the  children  cry  out,  run  back,  laugh,  and  then 
again  expose  themselves  boldly  to  this  kind  of  running  fire.  Gradually,  bags,  baskets, 
and  conveyances,  become  filled.  The  owner  knows  not  where  to  stow  away  his  riches, 
and  they  are  accordingly  heaped  up  beneath  the  trees.  At  length  evening  comes,  the 
gathered  riches  are  packed,  and  the  procession  moves  homewards. 

The  landlords  of  hotels  in  Switzerland  are  in  many  cases  large  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  chief  men,  often  the  magistrates,  of  the  district  in  which  they  live.  Their  establish- 
ments are  on  an  extended  scale  ;  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  travellers,  especially  to 
the  English,  for  whose  especial  benefit  little  churches  have  been  erected,  or  rooms  set 
apart,  where  divine  service  iif  held  every  Sunday.  This  is  the  case  at  the  Hotel  Belle-  | 
vue,  at  Thun.  It  consists  of  three  large  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  j 
including  a  library  and  reading-room  ;  another  house  with  hot  and  cold  baths,  where   ' 
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they  can,  also,  make  up  a  few  beds ;  a  house  for  the  servants,  and  a  little  church  for  the    ! 
English,  all  situate  in  a  beautiful  garden,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar,    i 
just  after  it  issues  from  the  lake.     Nowhere  did  we  meet  with  greater  attention   to 
cleanliness  and  comfort.     M.  Knechtenhofer,  the  host,  is  the  proprietor  of  tho  two  steam- 
boats which  run  to  Neuhaus  and  back  every  day  during  the  summer. 

The  day  on  which  we  entered  one  of  them  was  cloudless  and  extremely  hot,  but  on  the 
water  was  to  be  enjoyed  a  delightful  breeze.  On  the  left  of  the  lake  is  the  grotto  of 
St.  Beatus,  the  view  from  the  entrance  of  which  is  one  of  great  extent  and  richneaa. 
The  legend  describes  the  cave  as  the  retreat  of  a  dragon  which  the  saint  expelled,  and 
here  he  ministered  to  those  who  gathered  around  him.  Two  distinct  compartments  divide 
the  grotto ;  the  lower,  which  is  very  curious,  has  a  carpet  of  ivy.  The  rocks,  in  several  t 
places,  are  hollowed  into  chamber-like  caverns,  and  the  greatest  length  of  the  cave  is  little 
less  than  seven  hundred  feet.  It  opens  on  a  natural  reservoir,  from  which  the  Beaten- 
bach  rises  ;  and,  descending,  presents  to  the  gratified  eyes  of  the  spectator,  a  small,  but! 
picturesque  cascade.  The  scenery  throughout  the  trip  was  exceedingly  pleasing ;  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  lake  are  some  handsome  villas,  backed  by  dark  mountains  ;  and  on,; 
the  northern  side,  the  mountains  rise  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  which  reflects  them 
like  a  mirror.  The  passage  occupies  about  an  hour  and  half.  Neuhaus  is  merely  a  littlo 
inn,  erected  at  the  point  where  the  passengers  land;  it  presents,  however,  a  bustling 
scene  from  the  nimiber  of  vehicles  and  drivers,  guides  and  porters,  all  waiting  to  conduct 
travellers  to  Interlachen  and  other  parts  of  the  Oberland,  to  which  this  place  ia  a  sort  of , 
entrance. 

A  far  diflferent  spectacle  is  sometimes  presented  by  this  now  tranquil  masa  of  waters. 
As  the  tourist  skims  over  its  surface,  admiring,  perhaps,  the  ruins  which  atloni  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  the  sky  is  becoming  obscured ;  and  the  clouds,  gradually  descending,  unveil 
the  white  summits  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Blumlis  Alp.  Then,  stretchiuf^  tliemselvca 
over  the  chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the  foreground  of  the  landscape,  and  assuming 
the  strangest  forms,  the  magnificent  pyramidal  Niesen  appears  towerioji;  among  them. 
And  now  a  kind  of  visible  bise,  which  seems  to  graze  the  ground,  comes  irom  the  valley 
with  an  absolutely  startling  rapidity.  It  is  the  snowy  dust  from  the  moimtain-tops  that 
renders  it  so  visible — the  immediate  precursor  of  a  tremendous  storm.  The  boatmen, 
well  knowing  these  presages,  put  forth  their  utmost  energy,  and  seek  a  shelter  beliind  the 
rocks.  Rain  is  rapidly  descending ;  the  wind  is  gaining  on  the  voyagers  ;  and  it  announces 
its  approach  by  the  shrill  whistlings  of  its  first  blasts,  laden  with  snow. — The  threatened 
storm  has  come,  and  the  little  ocean  has  every  aspect  of  a  tempest.  We  wish  those  who 
encounter  it  a  safe  and  happy  escape. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

VJiTRHiSKKN^ — IMERLACHEX — ADVENTURE  ON   THE  HARDERBEliG — ^DR.    GUOGENBUHL,   AND 

HIS   INSTITUTION   AT  ABENDBERG. 

Ini'erlaihen  !  WO  cannot  say  with  liongfellow  that  "  the  evening  sun  was  setting  when  we 
tirst  beheld  tliee/'  but  we  can  say  with  him  "  that  the  sun  of  life  will  set  ere  we  forget 
thoo  I "  There  iiuiy  be  grander  and  more  impressive  scenes ;  there  may  be  more  peaceful 
tuid  aecluderl  sp^ts,  more  luxuriant  fields,  more  romantic  villages,  and  more  stalwart 
peasants ;  but  there  can  be  few,  if  any,  valleys  more  enchanting,  or,  perhaps,  distant 
\ie\VFi  more  glori<jU8,  or  more  richly  wooded  hill-sides,  or  kinder  or  nobler  people  than 
those  \Yhich  may  here  be  discovered.  This  valley  is  the  fairyland  of  Switzerland ; 
loifl  every  true  lover  of  nature  will  delight  to  hold  converse  with  the  genii  loci — ^the 
spirits  of  the  stieom,  and  the  lake,  of  the  field  and  the  mountain,  of  the  ruined  castle, 
and  thet^hady  gruvc.  Such  a  scene  will  excite  in  his  mind  a  thousand  sportive  fancies, 
tind  fill  lii-^  soul  ivith  rapturous  delight. 

It  waa  a  hot  and  dusty  day  when  we  first  entered  the  valley.  Having  made  a  bargain 
at  Neuhaus  with  a  Swiss,  who  spoke  English,  to  carry  our  knapsacks,  we  determined  to 
make  our  eiil  ranee  on  foot.  It  is  true  there  were  plenty  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  to  be 
had,  and  the  road  was  pretty  straight  and  level,  and  very  dusty ;  yet  the  distance  was 
not  very  great,  uud  the  scenerj'-  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  by  sauntering  gently  along, 
and  haltiuf^  every  now  and  then,  we  were  enabled  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  ever- 
shifting  views.  In  the  distance,  far  behind  us,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake  of  Thun,  we 
oouhl  discern  the  dark  form  of  the  Niesen ;  on  our  left  were  steep  declivities,  clothed 
with  the  riclH'Bt  foliage,  and  the  Aar  swiftly  rolling  at  their  feet ;  on  the  right  were 
bare  and  riipf^e^l  mountains,  now  advancing,  now  retreating,  and  then  opening,  and 
enahling  us  tn  rateh  a  glimpse  of  the  snowy-capped  heads  of  the  Oberland  giants. 
j\long?^kle  tlir  roiul  were  fruit-trees  of  varied  kinds,  laden  with  fast-ripening  fruits,  fields 
of  eorn  ^^ ere  \^'a\ iug  in  the  gentle  breeze,  and  here  and  there  the  inhabitants  were  busy 
gathering  in  tlu  ir  flax.  Our  guide,  with  his  homespun  cloth,  short  coat  tails,  and 
bright  buttons,  ivjis  a  man  full  of  information  respecting  the  coimtry,  and  able  to 
exjjress  liim.self  ia  very  tolerable  English.  Of  course,  he  had  his  little  memorandum 
iKwkji  eontaining  recommendations  from  travellers  of  various  nations,  to  whom  he  had 
served  aa  guide  in  their  excursions  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  and  he  was  very 
anxious  to  impress  upon  us  the  necessity  of  having  guidance  and  help  in  mountain 
excursions. 

At  length  we  were  fairly  in  the  valley  of  Interlachen,  and  soon  came  to  the  village  of 
TTntersceni  only  separated  from  the  village  of  Interlachen  by  the  river  Aar.  The  two 
vilhiges  are  romnikable  for  their  cleanliness,  and  their  appearance  of  neatness  and  order. 
In  the  former  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  small  hotels  and  pensions,  or  boarding- 
houiues,  where  the  charges  are  very  low,  but  which  are  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  poorer 
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class  of  travellers,  and  generally  the  Germans  and  Swiss.  The  houses  are  thorfiuglily 
S^viSs  in  appearance ;  the  women,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  yet  strike  ono 
by  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  costume,  the  principal  features  of  wlii€h  arc  tlie 
white  stiffened  sleeves,  separate  from  the  dress,  and  the  silver  ornaments  with  which 
their  shoulder-straps  are  ornamented. 

The  Aar  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  close  to  the  spot  where,  having  spread  itacK  out  to  a 
considerable  width,  it  forms  a  small,  waterfall.  In  the  spring  of  last  jein\  the  ri^or 
rose  considerably  above  its  usual  height,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the  villagei 
and  sweeping  away  the  unfortunate  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Jungfrau.  Just  across 
the  bridge  in  the  village  of  Interlachen  is  the  post-office,  the  constant  resort  of  travellers, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  almost  always  a  halting-place.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  \  Hlagc  is  aaid 
to  Uve  here.  To  an  Englishmaii,  however,  accustomed  to  the  bright  eyes  and  lilooming 
cheeks  of  the  fair  damsels  of  his  native  land,  there  is  nothing  very  peculiarly  atti^active 
in  the  pale  faces  and  somewhat  languid  expression  of  the  Swiss  belles;  unless,  indeed, 
their  scarcity  confers  a  charm.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  look  into  the  shops  in  sucli 
a  village  as  this,  and  examine  the  rude,  though  usefol,  manufactures.  Of  course,  among 
the  principal  objects  exposed  for  sale  will  be  accoutrements  for  mountain  excursions^ 
including  shoes,  knapsacks,  hats,  and  batons.  Another  considerable  brancli  of  trade  m 
that  of  the  confectioners,  who  supply  the  hotels  with  the  various  biscuits  and  cakes,  for 
which  tables  d'hote  are  famous  in  that  country. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  houses  in  Interlachen  is  the  same  as  in  Untorseen,  but 
just  at  the  end  of  the  village  a  long  and  straight  road  stretches  away  in  the  direetiou  of 
the  lake  of  Brienz,  forming  a  complete  grove  of  walnut-trees.  On  either  side  of  it 
is  a  number  of  hotels  and  peimons,  large  white  buildings,  with  green  Jalotm'n  attached 
to  the  windows,  as  is  common  in  all  large  houses  on  the  continent,  and  each  is 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden.  We  followed  our  guides'  recommendation,  and  took 
ap  our  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Jimgfrau,  appropriately  named,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
exactly  opposite,  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  at  the  end  of  wliich  ia  seen 
the  great  chain  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  ; 

"  Resplendent  and  impenetrable  stream, 
On  which  the  maiden  queen  majestic  sits 
Serene.     A  diamond  circlet  crowns  her  brow, 
And  her  white  bosom  glitters  in  the  beams 
Cast  by  the  ardent  sun,  in  fiery  gaze, 
On  the  fair  breast  they  deck,  but  cannot  melt." 

Such  is  the  Jungfrau ;  the  goddess  of  moimtain  mythology,  and  the  queen  of  the 
Bernese  Alps.  Its  peak  is  13,718  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it  Iookc>  much 
higher  than  it  is,  from  the  comparative  flatness  of  its  top,  and  the  immensity  of  its 
mass. 

It  was  named  the  virgin  mountain,  from  the  pure  and  unsullied  whiteness  of  the  snow 
on  its  summit,  and  from  its  never  having  been  trodden. 

"As  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains  in  all  Switzerland,"  says  Checver,  *'  so 
bhe  Jungfrau  is  the  maiden  queen,  with  her  dazzling  coronet  of  sky-piercing  crystal 
srags  for  ever  dropping  from  their  setting,  and  her  icy  sceptre,  and  her  robe  of  glaeieis, 
frith  its  fathomless  fringe  of  snow.  She  too  is  'Earth's  rosy  Star,'  so  beautiful,  so 
glorious,  that  to  have  seen  her  light,  if  a  man  had  leisure,  would  be  worth  a  pilgrimage 
-ound  the  world.  To  have  heard  her  voice,  deep  thunder  without  cloud,  breaking  the 
eternal  stillness  in  the  clear  serene  of  heaven,  and  to  have  beheld  her,  shaking  from  her 
)row  its  restless  battlements  of  avalanches,  were  an  event  in  one's  life,  fj'oin  which  to 
calculate  the  longitudes  of  years." 
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The  First  Destiny  in  Manfred,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau,  exclaims : 

**  The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 
And  here  on  snows  wheix?  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  wc  nightly  tread, 
And  leave  no  traces ;  o*er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 
"We  skim  its  rugged  breakei-s,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest^s  foam, 
Frozen  in  a  moment— a  dead  whirlixwrs  image : 
And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 
The  fretwork  of  some  eai'thquakc— .where  the  clouds 
•Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by — 
Is  sacred  to  om'  revels,  or  our  vigils.    • 
The  rose  tints  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 
The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  beam."  * 

The  landlord  of  the  hotel,  in  which  we  found  a  domicile,  is  the  son  of  the  one  who 
was  drowned ;  he  showed  himself  extremely  obliging  and  agreeable,  and  anxious  to 
make  every  arrangement  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  hotels  were  very  full,  chiefly, 
though,  of  French  and  Germans,  the  season  for  the  English  ha\dng  scarcely  arrived. 
Nothing  can  be  more  exciting  than  the  scene  presented  here  of  a  fine  summer's  evening. 
Situate,  as  Interlachen  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  in  the 
.whole  of  Switzerland,  many  of  which  may  be  accomplished  in  one  day,  there  are  parties 
of  travellers  constantly  arriving,  either  on  foot,  or  horseback,  or  in  carriages,  from  the 
Staubbach,  from  Grindelwald,  from  the  Giessbach,  and  from  other  places.  Some  come 
directly  from  more  distant  spots,  but  all  have  their  tales  of  adventure  to  communicate, 
and  their  arrangements  to  make  for  the  morrow.  Then  there  are  the  more  fushionablo 
travellers,  who  select  this  charming  spot  as  their  loungiug-place  for  a  month  or  two.  Far 
the  amusement  of  these,  balls  are  sometimes  got  up;  at  other  times  of  an  evening  they  may 
be  seen  sitting  in  the  tasteful  gardens,  the  gentlemen  smoking  their  cigars,  the  ladies 
plying  their  crotchet-needles.  One  evening,  during  our  stay,  a  number  of  men  walked 
in  procession  along  the  road  in  front  of  the  hotels,  singing  a  number  of  their  favourite 
national  airs,  so  remarkable  for  their  sweetness  and  vivacity,  and  as  wild  and  free  as 
the  hiUfl  amid  which  they  arise.  But  there  was  one  sight  which  far  eclipsed  all  the 
others ;  it  was  the  Jungfrau,  superbly  tinted  by  the  departing  orb  of  day.  The  poet 
says  :t— 

"  The  last  high  upwards  slant  of  sun  on  the  trees,  .     . 

Like  a  dead  soldier^s  sword  upon  his  pall,  • 

Seems  to  console  earth  for  the  glory  gone. 
Oh !     I  could  weep  to  see  the  day  die  thus : 
The  death-hed  of  a  day,  how  beautiful ! 
Linger,  ye  clouds,  one  moment  longer  there : 
Fan  it  to  slumber  with  your  golden  wings ! 
Like  pious  prayers  ye  seem  to  soothe  its  end." 

Who  that  has  watched  a  sunset  but  does  not  sympathise  with  these  touching  words  ? 
Still,  however  beautiful,  and  however  expressive,  they  do  not  convey  an  idea  of  the 
gorgeous  sublimity  of  such  scenes,  in  lands  where  there  are  "snow-capped  domes  and  sky- 
pointing  peaks.!'  Nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  fuUy  to  depict  them. 

We  have  already  referred  to  one  or  two  such  sights  with  which  we  were  favoured,  as 
we  travelled  through  this  land  of  wonders,  and  now  at  Interlachen,  we  were  permitted  to 
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behold  another.  The  day  had  beeti  almost  oloudleea,  a  few  mUt«  had  occasionally  skirted 
the  sides  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  but  as  evening  drew  on  they  were  dissipated.  We  were 
sitting  in  the  garden  of  our  hot^l,  before  us  lay  the  fields  of  fast-ripening  com,  intersected 
here  and  there  with  roads,  lined  with  walnut  and  cherry-trees  ;  and  in  the  distance,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  were  two  or  three  villages  with  their  rustic  churches  and 
spires  ;  behind  them  opened  the  secluded  valley  of  Lauterbrunneii,  at  the  end  of  which, 
as  we  have  before  said,  appeared  the  object  of  our  chief  regard.  As  the  sun  approached 
the  horizon,  the  fields,  and  trees,  and  Wooded  mountain-sides  appeared  richly  tinted 
with  yellow  rays,  the  valley  of  Lauterhruimen  began  to  look  dark  and  gloomy,  while 
the  Jungfrau  at  the  end  glowed  like  a  burnished  pyramid  of  gold.  Gradually  the  trees 
and  fields  lost  their  brilliant  colours,  twilight  drew  on  a-pace,  but  the  mountain  grew 
more  and  more  beautiful,  the  golden  hues  melted  into  deep  roseate  tints,  and  these  became 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  they  were  almost  purple*  At  length  they  passed  away.  All 
was  now  gettin'g  dark  and  chilly,  the  stars  peeped  forth,  and  soon  were  twinkling  round 
the  summit,  just  before  so  richly  glowing,  but  now  cold  and  death-like.  Truly,  if  ever 
scenes  of  Jiature  are  calculated  to  draw  forth  fijclings  of  wonder,  adoration,  and  love  to 
the  Father  of  all  good,  it  is  such  as  these ! 

The  valley  of  Intcrlachen  is  some  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  about  three  or  four 
in  breadth*  Ou  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by  the  mountain  range  called  the  Harder,  the 
b1()1)cs  of  which  arc  steep  ond  well-wooded,  and  repay  a  climb  from  the  fine  view-  they 
afford  of  the  valley,  of  the  swiftly-rolling  Aar  immediately  at  their  foot,  and  of  the 
lakes  of  Tliun  and  Brienfc.  On  the  south  side  arc  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  the 
outworks  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  Near  their  base  art  two  or  tliree 
small  hills  or  mounds,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  which  is  the  ruined  castle  ofJDuspiymeg^ 
the  reputed  residence  of  Byron*s  hero,  Manfred.  On  the  west,  by  which  we  entered,  is 
the  lake  of  Thun.  On  the  east  *the  mountains  appi*oach  closer  to  one  another,  and  leave 
just  space  enough  for  the  lake  of  Brienz. 

"The  action  of  this  very  extraordinary  poem,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  referring  to 
•*  Manfred,"  "  is  laid  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the  characters  are  all  more  or 
less  formed  and  swayed  by  the  magnificent  scenery  aromid  them,  and  every  page  of  the 
poem  teems  with  imagery  and  passion,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  mind  of  the  poet  is 
often  overborne,  as  it  wore,  by  the  strength  and  novelty  of  its  own  conceptions." 

"As  to  the  germs  of  it,"  Lord  Byron  sajrs,  "  they  may  be  found  in  the  journal  which 
I  sent  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  shortly  before  I  left;  Switzerland.  I  have  the  whole  scene  of 
*  ifanfred '  bL^foro  mo,  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  and  could  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot, 
torrent  and  all." 

The  Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit  has  Supplied  language  which  has  become  "  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words :" — 

»» Mont  Blanc  is  thb  monarch  of  mountains  j 

They  crowned  him  long  atto 
^n  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  rooe  of  clouds, 

AVith  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  arc  forests  bracedi 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
But  ere  it  felli  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pausa  for.  my  command. 
The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

^f  ores  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 
^  Or  makes  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavcrncd  base— 

And  what  with  mc  wouldst  Thou  ?" 
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With  the  Jungfrau  there  are  paiuf\il  associations  ;  for — 

"The  Virgin  Mountain,  weamig,  like  a  queen, 
A  brilliant  crown  of  everlasting  snow, 
Sheds  rain  from  her  sides  ;  and  men  below 
Wonder  that  anght  of  aspect  so  serene 
Can  link  with  desolation." 

Yet  such  is  the  fact.     Avalanches  are  at  all  times  falling  from  the  Jungfrau,  especially 
from  the  face  towards  the  Wengem  Alp,  where  its  sides  are  extremely  precipitou:^,  uod       )^ 
where  they  frequently  roll  down  with  deafening  noise,   four  or  five  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  mot  with  an  adventure,  during  a  sojourn  at  InterlachiMi^  he 
cannot  fail  to  remember.  Desirous  of  seeing  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the 
Harferberg,  he  crossed  the  covered  bridge  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Aar  i^ues 
from  the  lak^  of  Briena.  Having  obtained  some  information  from  a  peasant  as  to  what 
turns  to  take,  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  After  some  little  difficulty,  from  the  stccpne?^ 
of  the  ascent,  ahd  the  intervention  of  rocks,  which  sometimes  rendered  necessiiry  a 
circuitous  route,  he  found  his  way,  through  a  vast  pine-forest,  to  the  ridge  of  tlio 
mountain.  The  view  was  of  the  same  description  as  before,  but  more  extended,  com- 
prising the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  Harderberg  and  the  mountains  beyond  it, 
including  a  summit  or  two  capped  with  snow. 

He  walked  along  the  ridge  oi  the  Harderberg,  till,  he  came  opposite  to  Unterseoiit  and 
had  a  commanding  view  of  the  lake  of  Thun,  and  of  the  lofty  summits  that  app  ar  to 
tmrround  its  extremity.  No  one  being  near,  he  could  obtain  no  information  as  to  the 
track  ;  and,  unfortunately,  lost  himself.  Thinking  the  descent  would  be  nearer  down  to 
Untersecn  than  to  return  the  way  he  came,  as  the  mountain  is  lower  where  it  overliangs 
that  village ;  and  seeing,  as  he  thought,  a  path,  he  followed  it ;  but,  after  descmidnig 
for  half  an  hour,  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  pei'pendicular  rocks  above  Untersetu,  {iiid 
found  that  the*  path  he  thought  was  human,  was  in  reality  only  one  worn  by  the  gw^X^  ; 
and  that  it  jvas  impossible  to  get  down  the  mountain  that  WMy.  He  had  now  left  home 
about  four  hours,  and  had  been  fatigued  with  the  ascent ;  there  was,  howe^■el^  no 
alternative  left,  but  to  re-ascend  through  the  thick  forest  to  the  summit;  and  having 
gained  it,  to  return  by  the  way  he  came ;  but  he  missed  the  path,  and  became  onf  irely 
confused  by  perceiving  a  number  of  similar  narrow  tracks,  leading  in  diflferent  direct  i  on  ??. 

After  another  hour's  laborious  exertion,  in  attempting  in  vain  to  find  his  way 
back  to  the  mountain-top  through  the  wood  ;  and  being  by  no  means  easy  as  to  his 
situation  and  prospects,  the  tourist,  resolved  to  change  his  plan,  and  instead  of  ascend-^ 
Ing  or  descending,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  the  thickness  of  the  forest,  and  the  ru^gcd- 
ness  of  the  rocky  soil  would  allow,  to  keep  horilsontally  along  the  declivity,  in  hopes  of 
coining  to  one  of  those  ravines  which,  from  the  valley,  he  had  observed  running  from  the 
top  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  But  this  was  no  ordinary  task  ;  and  in  the  cour^f  of 
these  exertions,  he  became  so  exhausted,  from  ha-vHng  nothing  with  him  to  eat  or  drink^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  down  several  times,  in  order  to  gain  ft^h  strength. 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  arriving  at  one  of  the  ravines,  which  led  down  with  a  yqvy 
stoep  inclination  to  the  baae  of  the  mountain;  and  partly  by  the  help  of  his  unibreilEi, 
and  partly  by  clinging  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  the  wintry  torrent  had  left  harcj 
he  was  able,  for  a  while,  to  slide  down  the  shelving  plates  of  rock,  of  which  this  Avx 
channel  consisted  ;  till  he  came  to  a  place  where  the  rocks  were  so  steep,  and  the  Icl^es 
BO  far  apart,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  proceed  ftirther  in  that 
direction. 

There  was  additional  mortification  for  the  tourist  in  the  objects  that  met  his  eye,  and 
(he  Bounds  that  saluted  his  ear.     At  this  point  he  could  seethe  river  Aar  and  the  village 
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of  Interlachen,  and  the  boarding-house  at  which  the  members  of  his  family  were,  imme- 
diately under  him.  He  could  hear  distinctly  the  dogs  barking,  the  men  thrashing ;  and, 
what  would  have  been  a  mockery  of  hunger,  if  the  desire  of  safety  had  not  predominated 
over  mere  animal  wants,  he  heard  the  table  d'hdte  bell  ring  for  dinner.  Nor  was  this  all : 
he  was  in  a  situation  which  admitted  of  no  delay,  as  it  was  now  getting  towards  evening ; 
and  the  bare  possibility  of  having  to  pass  the  night  in  the  mountain-forest  crossed  his 
mind  with  appalling  force,  and  caused  him  to  redouble  his  exertions. 

With  considerable  additional  efforts  he  scrambled  his  way  through  the  underwood^ 
on  the  steep  and  rugged  flank  of  the  moimtain;  and  at  length  struck  into  another 
ravine — again  met  with  the  same  difficulty,  arising  from  the  precipitousness  of  the  rocky 
channel,  and  again  endeavoured  to  make  a  sweep,  through  the  wood,  roimd  to  a  lower 
part  of  the  same  ravine.  He  came  to  it  again,  and  found  that  the  only  way  to  get  upon  it, 
was  to  let  himself  down  between  two  very  steep  and  narrow  rocks  that  led  to  it ;  which, 
by  the  help  of  his  umbrella,  and  by  clinging  to  the  trees  that  projected  from  the  crags,  he 
at  last  effected,  not  without  great  exertion,  and  got  on  to  a  loose  mass  of  stone  and  gravel 
that  lay  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  he  now  reached  without  much  difficulty.  A 
man,  who  was  passing  in  one  of  the  little  flat  boats  that  navigate  the  Aar,  put  him 
across  into  the  orchard  of  his  boarding-house,  which  he  •  entered  with  emotions  not  verj*- 
frequently  combined.  The  only  inconvenience  he  suffered  may  be  summed  up  in  torn 
clothes,  scratched  and  blistered  hands,  and  a  wakeful  night ;  for  he  was  too  excited  to 
sleep,  being  continually  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  falling  down  frightful  preci- 
pices. One  lesson  he  derived  from  this  awkward  adventure,  which  was,  never  in  future 
to  attempt,  without  a  giiide,  the  ascent  of  even  so  humble  a  mountain  as  the  Harderberg 
is,  as  compared  with  its  snow-covered  superiors* 

Allusion  has  more  than  once  been  made  to  the  disorders  which  grievously  prevail  in 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  which  have  led  persons,  so  affected,  to  be  denominated 
respectively  goitres  and  cretins.  The  former  are  persons  who  have  a  swelling  of  the 
upper  and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  often  of  an  enormous  size.  The  word  goitre  has  been 
regarded  as  probably  a  corruption  of  gutta^  the  throat,  and  the  disease  produces  an 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  glandul&r  swelling, 
to  the  disease  which  occasions  it,  and  to  the  individual  sufferer.  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  disorder  in  some  parts  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  there  called  the  "  Derbyshire 
neck."  In  its  early  stages  the  sight  of  it  is  painfuUy  offensive,  but  it  ultimately  attains  a 
hideous  deformity. 

Cretins  are  idiots,  sometimes  afflicted  to  a  most  deplorable  extent.  Many  of  these  are 
at  the  same  time  goitres,  but  many  have  goitres  without  being  deficient  in  intellect. 
Some  cretins  are  able  to  walk  about,  to  attend  to  easy  labour,  and  to  make  themselves 
intelligible  to  others.  Others  cannot  articulate  distinct  sounds,  but  utter  a  whining,  or* 
a  cry,  or  else  burst  out  into  a  vacant  laugh.  In  such  circumstances,  they  are  as  helpless 
as  in&nts ;  being  either  carried  about  in  arms,  or  are  left,  like  brutes,  to  roll  or  crawl  on 
the  floor.  In  their  lowest  and  most  afflicted  state,  all  the  instincts  and  feelings  of  cretins 
are  purely  animal ;  they  are  incapable  of  affection,  or  even  of  recognising  the  persons 
who  are  with  them. 

The  existence  of  cretins  and  goitres  in  the  same  country,  or  in  the  same  district  of  a 
country,  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  whether  or  not  they  are  attributable  to  similar 
causes*  Saussure,  so  deservedly  eminent  as  a  man  of  science,  is  worthy  of  honourable 
mention  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy ;  for  when  in  Switzerland,  examining  with  enthusiasm 
the  phenomena  of  its  mountains,  he  devoted  no  little  attention  to  this  very  question. 

In  reference  to  it,  Coxe  subsequently  observed :  "  The  same  causes  which  generate 
goitres  i>roJaWy  operate  in  the  case  of  idiots ;  for  wherever  goitres  prevail  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  idiots  invariably  abound;  such  is  the  nice  and  inexplicable  connexion 
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between  our  bodies  and  our  minds,  that  the  one  ever  sympathises  with  the  other  ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  an  ill-grounded  conjecture,  that  the  same  causes  which  affect  tli©  body 
should  also  affect  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  waters  which  created  obstruc- 
tions and  goitres  should  also  occasion  mental  imbecility. 

"  Although  these  idiots  are  frequently  the  children  of  goitrous  parents,  and  Imve 
usually  those  swellings  themselves,  yet  they  are  sometimes  the  oflfepring  even  of  heulthy 
parents,  whose  other  children  are  properly  organised,  and  are  themselves  froc?  from 
guttural  excrescences.  I  observed  several  children,  scarcely  ten  years  old,  with  very 
large  goitres.  These  tumours,  when  they  increase  to  a  considerable  magnitude,  check  per- 
spiration, and  render  those  who  are  afflicted  with  them  exceedingly  indolent  and  languid.^' 
Coxe  here  alludes  to  the  supposed  agency  of  water  in  producing  these  diseaecK.  But 
on  this  point  diverse  opinions  are  entertained.  Many  persons  have  attributed  j^^oitre  to 
the  use  of  snow-water  as  drink ;  but  the  disease  occurs  where  there  is  no  sno^r,  us  in 
Simiatra,  and  in  several  parts  of  South  America.  Still  further,  the  Swiss  who  rlrink 
snow-water  are  free  from  the  disease,  while  those  who  use  hard  spring-water  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  it.  Captain  Franklin  remarked,  during  one  of  his  Arctic  voyages, 
that  several  persons  who  drank  river- water  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  while  thoac 
who  drank  snow-water  escaped.  Even  in  Geneva  it  was  observed,  that  those  who  di  ank 
hard  spring- water  were  most  liable  to  goitre. 

Cretins  are  not  so  widely  spread  as  goitres,  being  confined  to  the  villages  and  handetf! 
of  the  Lower  Valais,  among  the  Alps,  and  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  in  Piedmont.  In  the 
latter  place  the  women  wear  black  or  white  caps,  fastened  imder  the  chin,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  concealing  the  goitres,  which  most  of  them  have ;  and  many  of  ihvni  are 
likewise  cretins.  "In  the  valley  of  Ollomont,  as  at  Aosta,*'  says  Professor  Forbes,  "  the 
^oyment  of  natural  beauty  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  loathsome  deformity  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  we  were  really  shocked  to  find  that  none  of  the  villages  through  \\  liieh  we 
passed  seemed  to  contain  one  reasonable  human  being : — goitres  and  cretinism  iippesirt^ 
universal  and  inseparable.  Repeatedly  I  tried  to  obtain  an  answer  to  a  simple  question 
from  the  most  rational-looking  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  vain.  This  astonished  and 
shocked  us,  for  we  were  still  at  a  height  of  4,000  English  feet  above  the  sea,  where  tliese 
maladies  commonly  disappear  ;  and  we  looked  forward  with  despair  to  the  prosj^ect  of 
obtaining  a  guide  for  the  difficult  and  unknown  country  which  we  were  next  to  traverse 
from  amongst  such  a  population.  But  in  this,  as  in  very  many  similar  ca^e^,  first 
appearances  are  not  to  be  interpreted  to  the  letter."  On  ftirther  inquiry  it  was  found* 
that  "  the  effective  population  '^  were  mostly  absent  in  attendance  on  a  fSte  at  f ho  chief 
place  of  the  district,  and  that  "  others  were  with  their  herds  in  the  mountains.'^ 

The  cretins  seem  t»  prevail  on  the  immediate  borders,  both  Italian  and  Swiss,  of  the 
Alps,  and  to  be  rare  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Switzerland.  It  may  seem  strange, 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  "we  of  England  have  not  only  idiocy  and  goitre  to  an 
nncredited  extent,  but  we  have  among  us  cretinism  in  its  genuine  and  most  t^-pical 
forms, — just  as  tndy  as  they  have  it  in  the  Alps  and  the  Andes.  "We  have  it  iiot  only 
in  this  geological  locaKty  or  in  that,  but  more  or  less  diffiised  everywhere;  in  tho  high 
and  goitrous  levels  of  the  mountain  limestone  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshiiv,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  London,  and  in  our  towns — the  towns  whert^  rli,^iLse 
is  endemic,  and  the  towns  where  sanitary  reform  has  become  a  principle."* 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  these  afflictive  facts,  to  the  consideration  of  any  means  for 
their  diminution.  Thus  iodine  was  foimd,  not  many  years  ago,  to  be  a  most  valuable 
•emedy  for  goitre.  Iodine  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  sea-weed,  and  also  in  ^iKnigt! ; 
tmd  as  burnt  sponge  was  one  of  the  remedies  employed  for  goitre,  it  occurred  to  an 
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emiixeat  phywciau  at  Geneva,  that  it  might  poaaibly  be  by  virtue  of  the  iodine  which  it 
contained,  that  sponge  was  valuable.  Actuated  by  this  idea,  he  administered  iodine  by 
itself,  and  that  with  the  happiest  results,  English  and  foreign  physicians  have  followed 
in  his  steps,  and  that  with  great  success. 

Other  means  have,  happily,  been  adopted  to  alleviate  these  great  evils.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago,  Fod^r6  and  Wenzel  clearly  pointed  out  the  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  the  removal  of  the  cretins  out  of  their  steamy  dens,  and  causing  them  to  breathe  a 
more  salubrious  air  ;  and  this  change  was  still  further  urged  by  Beeves  in  1809.  But 
an  effort  of  singular  intelligence  and  of  the  highest  philanthropy  has  more  recently  been 
^^   j  made  by  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  a  native  of  Meilen,  in  the  canton  o£  Zurich. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  a' tour  amongst  the  High  Alps,  made  in  1836,  that  Dr.  Guggen- 
biihl  first  became  specially  interested  in  the  cretins.  Passing  one  day  near  a  crucifix, 
such  as  are  planted  in  almost  all  the  villages  of  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switeorland,  he 
saw  an  old  and  very  degraded  cretin  pause  in  his  faltering  walk,  and  mutter  a  something 
which  was  meant  for  a  prayer.  Struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  action,  he  reflected  on  the 
spark  of  intelligence  that  must  have  lain  dormant  in  this  poor  old  creature,  as  well  as  on 
the  perception  on  his  part  of  a  Being  to  whom  prayer  was  to  be  made,  and  in  a  particular 
place.  ^*  There  is,  then,  an  immortal  soul  buried  there,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  dedicate 
my  life  to  the  deliverance  of  such."  He  saw  and  felt  deeply  for  their  wretchedness ;  he 
resolved  to  study  their  condition  minutely,  and  for  this  purpose  gave  himself  wholly  to  their 
service,  and  lived  for  two  years  amongst  them,  in  the  small  and  retired  village  of  Semf, 
in  the  canton  Glarus.  After  this,  he  made  another  journey  through  one  of  the  most  moiiu- 
tainous  regions  of  Switzerland,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  subject  took  still  stronger 
possession  of  his  mind^  and  the  idea  weighed  more  and  more  heavily  upon  him,  that  this 
numerous  and  degraded  class  of  beings  who  filled  the  valleys  were  left  to  sink  deeper  in 
their  misery,  without  one  effort  being  made  to  help  them.  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  now 
brought  the  subject  before  the  Swiss  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
requested  its  countenance  and  aid^  in  his  purpose  of  forming  an  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  cretinism.  His  request  was  granted,  and  he  received  from  the  Cantonal 
Government  of  Berne,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  in  favour  of  his  schemes 
made  by  the  association,  the  sum  of  600  Swiss  francs,  wherewith  to  make  a  commence^ 
ment  of  his  undertaking. 

In  1840  the  ftospice  of  the  Abendberg  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients.  A 
very  few  entered  at  first ;  but  the  results  were  speedily  so  encouraging,  that  after  only 
two  months'  trial  of  his  plans,  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  resolved  to  dedicate  his  life  and  all  his 
powers  to  the  work,  and,  regardless  of  all  difficulties,  to  strive  to  realise  the  wish  which, 
day  and  night,  was  the  continual  subject  of  his  thoughts.  From  su^  a  spirit,  animated, 
doubtless,  by  true  Christian  principles,  great  things  were  to  be  expected  ;  and  hitherto 
the  philanthropic  physician  has  been  enabled  to  persevere  most  steadily,  amidst  frequent 
discouragements,  in  the  self-denying  and  almost  herculean  task  which  he  set  for  himseH. 
How  much  patience,  how  much  pure  benevolence,  how  much  faith,  how  much  «eal,  are 
required  for  the  laborious  occupations  of  the  Abendberg,  can  bo  conceived  of  only  by 
those  who  have  had  personal  experience  of  intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures  in  the 
lowest  phases  of  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance. 

It  is  not  far  from  the  summit  of  the  Abendberg,  on  an  open  space  of  grass-land,  that 
Dr.  Guggenbiihrs  cottages  are  situated.  It  is  in  summer  a  lovely  spot.  The  views  of 
the  neighbouring  Alps,  the  Monch,  the  Eigher,  and  the  Jungfrau,  the  lake  of  Brienz,  and 
of  the  celebrated  green  volley  of  Interlachen,  are  magnificent.  The  combination  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  scene  is  almost  unrivalled.  The  eflfect  of  it  on  the  opening 
minds  of  the  young  patients  is,  doubtless,  highly  favourable  to  their  development.  There 
are  here  excellent  and  abundant  springs,  and  the  soil  is  so  productive,  and  the  tempera- 
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tiire  so  high,  that  ordinary  eaculent  vegetables,  and  even  grain  and  maiao,  grow  and  ripen 
well.  Poultry  and  goats  also  are  beared ;  bo  that  the  little  eolony  is  almost  self-support^ 
ing.  The  winter's  cold  is  not  so  great,  nor  the  fall  of  snow  so  deep  on  the  summit  of  the 
Abendberg,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Alps  at  the  same  elevation/' 

Dr.  Quggenbilhl  divides  the  cretins  Into  four  classes  :— 

**  1.  The  Atrofhibd  Oreiins. — Those  whose  bodies  are  much  emaciated,  and  their 
ntremitiea  paralysed.     In  these  he  believes  that  the  spinal  marrow  is  chiefly  affected. 

'^  3.  The  Bicketv  Obetins. — Those  whose  bones  are  soft,  and  have  their  Umbs  bent  ii\ 
consequenoe. 

**  3.  The  Hydbocbfhaug  Cbetins. — Those  who  are  affected  with  chronio  water-in^ 
the-head. 

*^4.  The  Cretins  Diseased  prom  Birth. — ^In  these  some  of  the  worst  symptoms 
appear ;  and  they  prove  the  most  intractable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  remarked,  that  where 
the  goitre  exists  at  birth,  the  brain  is  less  affected  than  in  other  cases.  Individuals  are 
to  be  found  in  whose  persons  all  these  conditions  exist  together ;  and  others  there  are 
who  present  various  combinations  of  the  symptoms ;  but  in  all  the  classes  goitres  are 
frequently  seen.  The  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers  and  moral  feelings  vary 
much  in  all  the  classes,  and  correspond  pretty  exactly  with  the  greater  or  less  activity 
of  the  organs  of  the  senses." 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  pursued  : — Bemoved  to  the  Abendberg  as 
soon,  as  possible  after  being  weaned,  the  children  are  committed  to  the  immediate  care  of 
nurges,  by  whom  they  are  bathed,  fed  with  goat's  milk,;  carried  out  and  laid  in  the  sun 
on  the  grass,  and  amused,  when  they  are  capable  of  being  so.     After  some  time,  when 
the  bodily  vigour  is  obviously  increased  ('when  vegetative  life  begins  to  recover')  and 
the  ehildren  have  attained  a  suitable  age,  attempts  are  made  to  rouse  their  intellectual 
powers  through  the  organs  of  sense.     These  efforts  are  first  directed  to  the  ear.     Tubes 
and  spealdng->trumpets  of  diffi^rent  sizes  are  used ;  the  sound  addressed  to  the  dull  auditory 
nerve  of  the  cretin  must  be  loud,  else  it  makes  no  impression.     The  child  is  then  taught 
or  coaxed  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  lips  and  tongue  required  to  give  utterance  to  the 
flooiid  roared  into  the  ear,  and  by  repetition  it  learns  to  connect  the  sound  it  hears  with 
the  attempt  to  make  it ;  then  it  tries  to  articulate,  and  so,  by  slow  degrees,  it  get^i 
through  the  vowels.     The  eye  and  the  sense  of  touch  are  then  exercised  in  connexion 
with  the  results  of  the  first  series  of  lessons.     The  letters  are  presented  in  a  large  form, 
oaFved  in  wood  :  the  child  handles  them  and  learns  to  associate  the  sound  with  the  letter. 
Words  are  formed  and  learned  in  the  same  manner.     Then  the  pupil  advances  to  the 
application  of  words  to  objects.     Figures  of  household  utensils  are  laid  before  the  child, 
and  named^  by-and-by  he  places  the  articles  themflelvea  upon  their  pictures.     When 
muoh  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  attention  fixed  in  this  way,  the  child  is 
taken  into  a  diark  room,  and  is  shown  the  forms  of  letters  and  objects  portrayed  on  the 
wall  l^  means  of  phosphorus.     The  illuminated  figures  sometimes  arrest  the  attention 
more  effectually  than  anything  else ;   and  a  beginning  having  once  been  made,  the 
progress  is  steady.    The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  also  in  constant  need  of  cultivation. 
Some  cretin  ehildren  swallow  whatever  substance  is  placed   in  the  mouth,  however 
:iatt0eoius ;  and  they  seem  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  differences  of  odour. 

Oymnaaiie  exerdses,  whieh  require  the  daily  use  of  every  muscle,  are  very  important, 
jffid  exdte  the  ehildren  to  emulation  in  their  feats ;  whilst  the  exercise  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  is  equally  oarri^  on  in  mental  gymnastics,  acoording  to  the  powers  of  each 
1  ttle  scholar.  Music  hat  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  aid — soothing,  interesting,  and 
i»fining;  and  piany  oan  bear  witness  to  the  thrilling  effect  of  the  voices  of  the 
]  ftppy  little  groups^  who  sang  in  their  presence  in  their  infantine  manner  the  .praises 
( P  their  Ghjd.    Few  persons,  we  think;  could  restrain  their  tear^  while  listening  tq 
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that  infant  clioir^  and  reflecting  tliat  but  for  the  Christian  love  which  has  watched  over 
them,  their  voices  might  stHl  have  uttered  nothing  but  groans,  and  their  souls  remained 
ignorant  of  God,  their  Maker. 

Dr.  Guggenbiihl  has  the  advantage  of  being  aided  in  his  work  by  an  admirable 
assistant.  This  man  has  the  happy  faculty  of  descending,  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
patience,  and  benevolence,  to  the  level  of  his  stupid  little  scholars ;  and  then  with  inimi- 
table perseverance,  he  labours  to  excite  some  mental  emotion.  However  slight  that  may 
be,  he  seizes  upon  it  eagerly  whenever  it  appears,  and  keeps  his  hold  of  it  as  of  the  end 
of  a  thread,  which  will  certainly  enable  him  to  draw  out  more.  He  then  carefully 
proceeds,  eliciting  most  gradually  the  feeble  manifestations  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
are  thenceforth  strengthened  by  skilfully  managed  exercise. 

As  to  the  physical  management  of  the  children — in  addition  to  the  daily  use  of  baths, 
as  mentioned  above,  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  occasional  employment  of 
electricity,  and  to  frictions  with  some  aromatic  herbs.  But  perhaps  no  remedial  agent  is 
so  powerful  in  contributing  to  the  restoration  of  health  as  the  constant  breathing  of  the 
pure  air  of  the  mountain.  In  some  of  the  goitre  cases,  and  in  the  rickety  cretins,  medi- 
cine is  used  freely,  particularly  the  iodide  and  other  salts  of  iron,  quinine,  and  cod-liver 
oil. 

It  is  when  the  convalescence  is  established  that  especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children.  Not  but  that  at  any  time  after  the  commencement 
of  intellectual  activity  the  truths  of  the  gospel  may  be  received,  to  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  the  spirit  struggling  with  its  cumbrous  load  of  a  morbid  body,  but  only 
that,  himianly  speaking,  and  in  general,  the  cretin  is  not  able  to  give  due  heed  to  his 
spiritual  concerns,  nor  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  divine  revelation. 

The  faculty  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong  (or  the  force  of  conscience)  shows  itself 
strongly  in  some  of  the  cretins,  and  it  has  been  almost  always  remarked  that  when  once 
their  intelligence  is  awakened,  they  comprehend  far  more  easily  the  existence  of  a  God 
than  that  of  a  material  object — of  a  table,  for  instance. 

The  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  natiire,  which  are  so 
magnificently  displayed  aroiuid,  is  also  quickly  received  into  their  hearts.  Those  who 
have  witnessed,  the  astonishment,  the  joy,  the  admiration,  of  the  cretin  children  at 
the  sight  of  a  glorious  sunrise,  or  sunset,  of  a  summer  rainbow,  or  a  beautiful  storm 
amidst  our  Alpine  heights,  would  feel  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by  Diesterweg, 
that  ''many  a  man  has  felt  ashamed  of  the  indifference  and  insensibility  with  which  he 
has  coldly  beheld  the  finest  phenomena  of  creation,  when  he  has  s^n  the  ecstasy,  the 
attentive  consideration,  and  the  transports  of  children.'' 

It  is  said  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  Institution :—  ^ 

''  We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  ours  to  such  sights.  The 
works  of  nature  have  become  to  them  a  sort  of  teaching  of  higher  things,  and  led  them 
naturally  to  the  thought  of  a  heavenly  Father,  whose  love  is  over  all,  and  whose  will  it 
is,  *  that  none  perish,  but  that  all  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth/ 

'*  Memory  is  always  more  or  less  developed  in  cretins. 

"  A  boy  now  with  us,  of  eleven  years  of  age,  in  spite  of  the  very  decided  state  of 
cretroism  that  he  was  in  when  he  came,  and  also  of  a  defect  in  his  speech,  learns  verses 
of  the  Bible  and  short  sentences  very  easily,  and  remembers  them  most  remarkably. 

**  Cretins  are  also  often  good  mechanics.  They  can  draw,  can  build  card  houses  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  and  enjoy  other  amusements  of  the  same  kind. 

''  Their  quickness  of  sensation  is  extraordinary,  their  impressions  violent ;  sometimes 
gay  and  happy,  at  others  sombre  and  sad,  and  there  are  days  in  which  they  are  incapable 
of  receiving  any  good  feeling,  and  seem  to  have  stopped  short  in  every  thing.  These 
difficulties,  however,  though  they  recur  constantly,  are  forgotten  when  their  progress  i^ 
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visible,  and  when  they  ahow  us  by  their  happiness,  their  cheerfulness,  and  their  tender 
affection,  that  they  are  grateful  for  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare. 

''  In  general,  cretins  have  a  great  horror  of  animals,  and  a  predilection  for  inanimate 
playthings,  dolls,  flowers,  &c.  &c.     Their  food  is  also  an  object  of  much  excitement." 

**  L 1  a  girl  of  six  months  old,  was  brought  to  us  in  a  fearfiil  state.    Her  Dody 

was  a  complete  skeleton,  out  of  all  proportion,  and  covered  with  a  cold,  wrinkled  skin. 
Her  face  was  white  as  death ;  and  her  shrivelled  forehead  and  chjdeks  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  an  old  woman,  which  was  increased  by  the  strange  expression  of  her 
little^  dark,  brilliant  eyes,  full  of  meaning. 

**  It  was  July  when  she  came,  the  season  of  the  year  the  best  fitted,  from  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  and  the  splendour  of  the  sunshine,  to  produce  an  amelioration  in  the  state  of 
our  invalids.  Thanks  to  these  kind  influences  of  nature,  and  to  our  unwearied  care,  she 
made  as  rapid  progress  in  her  recovery  as  she  had  done  in  her  decline.  In  three  months' 
time  her  deformities  began  to  disappear,  her  skin  became  soft  and  warm,  the  wrinkles 
vanished,  and  her  countenance,  losing  its  aged  look,  grew  younger  every  day.  The 
awakening  of  the  mind  soon  followed  the  second  spring-time  of  her  body,  and  showed 
itself  by  her  smiles  and  manner  of  noticing  everything  around  her. 

''  The  gradual  change  that  took  place  in  her  in  a  year  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of 
passing  from  a  mummy  state  into  that  of  an  animated  being. 

'^  After  eighteen  months  spent  on  the  Abendberg,  she  returned  to  her  native  village 
of  Lutzeldorf,  where,  as  we  learn  from  her  pastor,  Bitrius,  she  continues  perfectly  well, 
and  is  beginning  to  talk. 

"  C was  four  years  old  when  she  came  to  us,  with  every  symptom  of  confirmed 

rachitic  cretinism.  Her  nervous  system  was  so  completely  out  of  order,  that  the 
strongest  electric  shocks  produced  scarcely  any  effect  upon  her  for  some  months. 
Aromatic  baths,  frictions,  moderate  exercise,  meat  regimen  and  milk,  were  the  means  of 
restoring  her.  Her  bones  and  muscles  grew  so  strong,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  she 
could  run  and  jump.  Her  mind  appeared  to  advance  in  proportion  to  her  body,  for  she 
learnt  to  talk  in  French  and  also  in  German.  The  life  and  spirits  usual  in  children  of 
that  age  at  length  burst  forth,  and  she  was  as  gay  and  happy  as  before  she  had  been 
cross  and  disagreeable. 

''  She  was  peculiarly  open-hearted,  active,  kind,  and  cleanly.  She  learnt  to  read, 
write,  cypher,  sew  and  knit ;  and,  above  aU,  she  loved  to  sing. 

''  It  is  now  two  years  since  she  left  us,  and  we  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  lately 
that  she  continues  quite  well  and  goes  to  school. 

^*  This  is  an  important  fact,  because  in  her  family  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
cretinism,  and  the  climate  of  the  canton  of  the  YalaLB,  where  she  is,  is, fatal  to  all 
development. 

**  M was  a  year  and  a  half  old  when  confided  to  us,  half  paralyzed  and  in  a  most 

deplorable  state,  unconscious  of  anything  around  her.  It  took  at  least  nine  months  to 
reanimate  her  a  little,  when  she  began  to  show  some  signs  of  intelligence.  Hers  werq 
the  extremes  of  laughter  and  of  tears — of  rapture  and  de8paii>~of  attention  and 
inattention.  The  pei^ect  gloom  of  night  which  enveloped  the  mind  of  this  child  at 
length  gave  way  to  a  dawn  of  intelligence,  which  announced  the  awakening  of  aU  her 
Acuities.  At  three  years  old  she  had  very  correct  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  God 
and  of  her  Saviour ;  and  after  a  stay  of  four  years  amongst  us,  this  poor  child,  who 
seemed  doomed  only  to  vegetate  all  her  life,  was  sent  home  with  every  indication  of  a 
healthy  mind,  as  well  as  of  a  healthy  body. 

"  A  very  different  subject  was  sent  to  the  Hospital.  Her  rosy  cheeks,  her  bright  eyes, 
her  fine  intelligent  expression,  would  have  deceived  any  one.    Nevertheless,  at  three 
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years  old  she  could  not  stand,  and  cried  whenever  the  attempt  was  made,  and  resisted 
all  our  efforts  to  restore  anipnation.  We  were  not,  however,  to  be  discouraged,  and  all 
at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  she  began  to  articulate  a  few  words,  and  some  months  afterwards 
she  could  repeat  little  sentences.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  when  in  the 
Yal^,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  dear  child  considerably  improved  in  body 
and  mind ;  showing  us,  in  her  infantine  way,  as  much  affection  as  she  could,  and  that 
she  had  not  in  the  least  forgotten  her  friends  of  the  Abendberg. 

"  The  little  countess  of  A <■  came  to  us  at  seven  months  old,  in  July,  1840^  in  a 

dying  state.  Violent  cramps,  inflammation,  and  hooping-cough^  all  seemed  to  conspire 
to  carry  her  off  at  once. 

^*  My  only  desire  was  to  render  her  last  moments  easy,  and,  to  that  end,  I  gave  her 
the  essence  of  hyosciamus  in  considerable  quantities,  when,  to  our  astonishment,  the 
worst  symptoms  disappeared.  Her  head  was  of  an  enormous  size ;  her  face  pale  and 
deadly ;  she  could  neither  stand,  move,  nor  articulate,  when  arrived  at  the  usual  age, 
nor  feed  herself ;  and  yet  she  comprehended  certain  things,  and  her  hearing  was  aoute. 

**  We  pursued  a  strict  regimen  fbr  a  long  time  with  her ;  the  open  air,  milk  diet, 
meat,  aromatic,  baths,  frictions,  and  iodine  taken  inwardly. 

^'  When  we  compare  her  present  state  with  what  she  was  two  years  ago,  her  firm 
manner  of  walking,  her  readiness  of  pronunciation,  her  healthy  look,  the  proportion  that 
there  now  is  between  her  body  and  her  head,  her  merry  voice,  her  cheerful  manner,  we 
cannot  but  feel  assured  that  we  have  hit  upon  the  proper  manner  of  treating  her.  Her 
head  has  stopped  growing,  while  her  body  continues  to  develop  itself.'' 

**  We  will  mention  another  form  of  cretinism,  which  we  will  distingxiish  by  the  name 
of  dumb.  The  hearing  of  the  dumb  cretins  is  excellent,  but  their  tongue  seems  tied  by 
some  physical  cause.  This  class  of  persons  have  in.  general  very  deformed  bodies,  but 
are  lively,  with  quick  eyes  and  great  powers  of  attention,  and  are  clever  in  expressing 
themselves  by  pantomimic  gestures. 

'^  They  abound  in  the  valleys  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  where  there  are  sometimes 
as  many  as  thirty  of  them  in  a  population  of  fifty  inhabitants. 

"  One  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  L B ,  nine  years  old,  was  sent  us  from 

Payeme,  his  native  town,  which  contains  many  cretins,  deaf  and  dumb  persona,  and 
others  affected  with  infirmities  of  the  same  kind.  As  to  intellect,  he  was  like  a  child  of 
eighteen  months  old.  Tall,  strong,  and  well  made,  he  had  no  more  ideas  in  his  head 
when  he  came  to  us  than  children  of  that  age  have. 

.  *'  I  imagine  that  this  sort  of  dumbness  proceeds  in  part  from  want  of  energy  of  mind ; 
for  though  we  succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  making  him-  speak,  by  a  system  of 
sounds,  yet  for  a  long  time  he  only  made  noises  like  those  of  a  child  of  two  years  old, 
and  even  uqw  he  prefers  employing  the  childish  pantomime  to  the  use  of  speech,  and 
has  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  it. 

"  He  does,  however,  progress  a  little,  can  join  some  words  together,  $nd,  we  trust,  will 
in  time  become  a  olever  workman."* 

•  What  benevolent  mind  will  not  exult  in  the  success  already  gained,  or  hope  that  it 
will  be  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  glorious  harvest  P 


See  also  pamphlets  on  the  subject  hy  Dn.  Twining,  Wells,  and  Coldstream. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

CASCADE  OF  GIESSBACH — ^THE  VALLEY  OF  LAUTERBRUNNEN — ^THE    STAtJBBACH — THE 

JUNGFRAU. 

It  is  well  for  the  tourist  to  make  au  excursion  on  the  lake  of  Brien«,  for  the  purpose 
especially  of  visiting  the  fall  of  the  Giessbach.  The  steamer  from  Interlacheu  will  take 
him  to  the  base  of  tibe  rook;  bj  ascending  which,  the  fall  is  seen. 

The  Giessbach  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Swit«erland,  whether  we 
regard  the  extent  of  the  fells  or  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  around.  There  are  actually  ' 
six  feUs  5  the  first  is  scarcely  seen  from  below>  but  the  rest  are  all  in  ftill  view  from  the 
m^berge  which  has  been  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  rook,  which  is  ascended  from  the 
lake.  The  first  two  falls  are  over  the  bare  rocks,  but  at  the  second  the  cascade  enters  a 
wood,  and  pursues  its  subsequent  course  amid  dark  foliage.  It  affords  a  peculiar 
gratification  to  cross  the  intervening  valley,  and  to  ascend  the  height  down  which  the  ' 
cascade  falls,  as  it  may  then  bo  seen  and  heard  as  its  waters  descend  close  to  the  visitors. 
For  this  enjoyment  there  are  two  facilities,  as  a  rustic  bridge  spans  the  bed  of  the  ; 
torrent  above  its  fifth  fall,  and  there  is  a  cavity  behind  the  fourth  fall,  which  may  be 
easily  entered.  The  effect  of  the  view  from  this  recess  is  very  striking;  the  Scenery 
being  contemplated  through  a  silvery  veil  that  half  hides,  and  half  illuminates,  the 
objects  that  are  within  the  sphere  of  vision.  A  Kttle  boat  wafted  us  from  this  cascade 
to  Kienholz,  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  The  water  was  very  muddy,  owing  to  the  influx  of 
the  Aar,  but  the  boatman  eagerly  swallowed  large  draughts  of  it,  from  a  wooden  scoop, 
which  he  kept  for  the  purpose  of  baling  the  water  out  of  his  boat.  The  lake  of  Brienz, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  enclosed  by  momitains ;  its  general  aspect  is  solitary  and  peaceful. 
There  are  scarcely  any  houses  on  the  banks,  which  are,  in  fact,  mountain  sides,  and 
extremely  steep.  The  river  Aar  runs  through  the  lake,  and  connects  it  with  the  lake  of 
Thun.     The  little  town  of  Brienz  is  on  the  northern  side. 

Already  we  have  alluded  to  these  convidsions  of  nature,  of  which  our  engraving ' 
furnishes  an  example.  The  fragment  which  it  represents  forms  part  of  one  of  the  projec- 
tions of  the  Schwartzhom,  called  the  Winkelfluch.  One  portion  has  already  fallen  away, 
and  fresh  fragments  detach  themselves  every  time  it  is  bad  weather.  The  debris  fall  into 
the  valley  of  Meringen,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Aar  flows  into  the  lake  of  Brienz.  The. 
rock,  which  the  engraving  represents,  and  which  will  doubtless  not  be  long  before  it 
detaches  itself,  may  be  about  650  feet  in  circximference ;  it  is  covered  with  large  and 
beautiftd  fir-trees,  which  will  fall  with  it.  To  some  of  the  peasants  it  seems  suflioiently 
firm  for  them  to  feed  their  goats  there ;  but.  the  goat-herd  never  ventures  on  it,  except  when 
cempelled  to  do  so.  The  chasm  which  surrounds  the  rock  is  of  a  rather  unequal  breadth. 
The  height  to  which  this  half-detached  fragment  rises  is  at  least  900  feet  above  the 
valley.  It  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Giessbach.  Thus  the  mountains  them- 
selves, those  monuments  of  nature,  which  one  is  tempted  to  call  eternal,  as  compared  with 
those  of  men,  are  subject  to  degradation  and  destruction.     There  is  not  one  which  does 
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not  present  at  its  base  traces  of  its  ruin.  Some  geologists  have  pretended  that,  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  the  mountains  have  ah-eady  lost  half  theii-  primitive  elevation.  But, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  narrow  space  of  historical  times,  and  to  the  region  of  the  Alps, 
how  many  more  or  less  considerable  falls  of  rocks  enable  us  to  guess  what  has  happened 
in  previous  times,  and  what  may  not  yet  be  feared  in  the  future! 

The  first  part  of  the  way  to  Lauterbrunnen  lies  among  corn-fields,  and  just  before  enter- 
ing the  valley  is  the  ruined  castle  where  Manfred  is  said  to  have  lived.  The  valley  of  Lau- 
terbrunnen is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delicious  valleys  in  Switzerland;  nowhere  is  seen 
such  luxuriance  of  vegetation  at  the  base  of  the  moimtains.  Wherever  there  is  a  morsel 
of  earth,  some  little  shrub  says.  This  earth  is  mine,  and  forthwith  covers  it.     A  naked. 
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dry  rock  rolls  down  from  the  mountain  top  ;  hardly  has  it  stopped  in  the  valley  when  the 
wind  covers  it  with  dust ;  rain  comes  and  fixes  it  on  the  surface.  Soon  a  little  moss 
springs  up ;  an  acorn  falls  on  it,  the  little  oak  appears,  extends  its  Ihoasand  clinging 
rootfi,  which  wind  along  the  turns  in  the  rock  till  at  length  they  reach  the  earth.  Then 
the  mass  of  stone  is  prisoner  for  centuries  ;  the  oak,  which  henceforward  receives  its  food 
from  the  common  mother,  plants  itself  imperiously  on  it,  like  the  talon  of  an  eagle  on  a 
stone,  grows  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  till  at  last  it  seems  as  if  it  would  withstand 
every  storm  and  convulsion. 

About  half  a  league  up  the  valley  is  the  Scheinige  Platte,  a  mountain,  whose  red  and 
rounded  summit  bears  the  marks  of  the  primitive  waters.     It  was  from  this  summit. 
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which  rises  some  3,000  feet  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  valley,  that  a  chamois- 
hunter  is  said  to  have  teen  hurled  by  the  genius  of  the  mountain.  This  hunter, 
who  gave  himself  to  his  profession  with  all  the  ardour  usually  displayed  by  such 
men,   was,  according  to  the  legend,  a  poor  fellow,  who  had  been  compelled  by  misery 
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to  adopt  this  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  His  skill  was  acknowledged,  and  his 
reputation  extended  from  one  end  of  the  Oberland  to  the  other.  One  day,  as  he 
was  pursuing  a  doe  heavy  with  young,  the  poor  animal,  not  being  able  to  cross  a 
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precipice  which,  under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  cleared  at  one  leap,  seeing 
death  before  and  behind  it,  lay  down  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and,  like  a  stag  at 
bay,  began  to  weep.  The  sight  of  the  distress  of  the  poor  mother  did  not  affect  the 
hunter,  who  strung  up  his  cross-bow,  took  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  and  was  about  to 
shoot ;  but  on  looking  towards  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  animal  all  alone  an  instant 
before,  he  saw  an  old  man  seated,  with  the  chamois  at  his  feet,  licking  his  hand :  this 
old  man  was  the  genius  of  the  mountain.  The  hunter  immediately  dropped  his  cross- 
bow, and  the  genius  said  to  him : — "  Man  of  the  valley,  to  whom  God  has  given  all  the 
riches  of  the  plain,  why  do  you  come  and  thus  torment  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  ? 
I  do  not  come  down  to  you  and  take  away  your  chickeiis  from  their  coops,  and  your  oxen 
from  their  stalls.  Wliy,  then,  do  you  come  up  to  me  to  slay  the  chamois  of  my  rock  and 
the  eagles  of  my  clouds  P"  "  Because  God  has  made  me  poor,**  said  the  hunter,  "  and  has 
given  me  nought  of  what  he  has  given  others,  except  hunger.  Then,  as  I  had  neither 
chickens  nor  cows,  I  came  to  search  for  the  eye  of  the  eagle  in  his  eyrie,  and  to  surprise 
the  chamois  in  it«  retreat.  The  eagle  and  the  chamois  find  their  food  in  the  mountain, 
I  cannot  obtain  mine  in  the  valley.'* 

Then  the  old  man  reflected,  and  making  a  sign  to  the  hunter  to  approach,  he  began  to 
milk  the  doe,  and  the  milk  immediately  was  changed  into  cheese.  Tlie  old  man  gave  it 
to  the  hunter.  "  Here,**  said  he,  "is  something  to  satisfy  your  hunger  in  future;  this 
cheese  will  always  last  in  your  pocket  or  your  cupboard,  provided  you  never  entirely 
consume  it.  I  give  it  you,  on  condition  that  you  will  henceforth  leave  my  chamois  and 
eagles  alone.*'  The  hunter  promised  to  give  up  his  mode  of  life,  descended  to  the  plain, 
hung  up  his  cross-bow  over  the  chimney-piece>  and  for  a  year  lived  on  the  miraculous 
cheese,  which  he  found  intact  at  every  fresh  repast ! 

On  their  side,  the  happy  chamois  had  regained  confidence  In  man,  and  came  down 
into  the  valley,  and  might  be  seen  leaping  gracefully  along  to  meet  the  goata  which 
wertf  climbing  up  the  mountains.  One  evening,  when  the  hunter  was  at  his  window, 
a  chamois  came  so  near  his  houjse  that  he  could  kill  it  without  going  out.  The 
temptation  was  too  strong,  he  took  down  his  cross-bow,  and  forgetting  the  promise 
which  he  had  made  to  the  genius,  with  his  ordinary  skill  he  aimed  at  the  animal  which 
was  passing  imsuspiciously  and  killed  it.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  spot  where  the  poor 
beast  had  fallen,  placed  it  on  his  shoidder,  and  having  brought  it  home,  he  prepared  a 
bit  for  his  sui)per.  When  he  had  eaten  this,  he  thought  of  his  cheese,  which  was  now  to 
serve,  not  for  a  meal,  but  for  a  dessert.  He,  therefore,  went  to  the  cupboard  and  opened 
it,  and  out  came  a  great  black  cat,  with  the  eyes  and  hands  of  a  man;  it  had  the 
cheese  in  its  mouth,  and  leaping  out  of  the  window,  which  was  open,  disappeared 
with  it. 

The  hunter  troubled  himself  but  little  about  this  accident ;  the  chamois  had  again 
become  so  numerous  in  the  valley,  that  for  a  year  he  had  no  need  to  go  and  search  for 
them  in  themoimtain ;  however,  they  gradually  became  more  wild  and  rare,  and  at  length 
disappeared  altogether.  The  hunter,  who  had  forgotten  the  apparition  of  the  old 
man,  pursued  his  old  course  among  the  rocks  and  glaciers.  One  day  he  came  to  the 
same  spot  where  three  years  before  ho  had  killed  a  chamois.  He  struck  the  bush  from 
which  it  had  issued;  a  chamois  came  bounding  forth.  He  shot,  and  the  wounded 
animal  was  about  to  fall  over  the  precipice  where  the  old  man  had  appeared.  He 
followed  it ;  but  did  not  come  up  to  it  in  time  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down  a  steep 
slope,  and  eventually  falling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  He  stooped 
over  the  brink  to  see  where  it  had  fallen.  The  genius  of  the  mountain  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss ;  their  eyes  met,  and  the  hunter  could  not  withdraw  his  from  those  of  •the 
old  man.  Then  he  felt  a  strange  swimming  in  the  head  deprive  him  of  his  senses ;  he 
tried  to  flee,  but  could  not.     The  old  man  called  him  thrice  by  his  nane,  and  at  the 
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tliird  time  the  liiinter  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  which  was  heard  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  valley,  and  then  plunged  into  the  abyss. 

The  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,    "  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  Alps,"  is  one  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  summer  tourists  in  Switzerland.     A  recent  writer  says,  *'  In  the  way  f 
of  a  valley  there  is  nothing  like  it ;  the  crag,  the  torrent,  the  lonely  chftlet,  the  rock  of  j 
the  hunter,  the  eternal  Alps,  and  all  the  delicious  fillings  up  of  turf  and  tree,  are  here  j 
strewn  about  by  a  mighty  hand.'* 

It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  many  vallej^  that  are  formed  in  the  Berneso  Obcrland  by  the 
numberless  shoots  projecting  from  the  high  alpine  range  that  separates  the  canton  of 
Berne,  in  the  south,  from  the  canton  of  Valais  ;  and  it  is  among  them  all  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  Its  length  is  about  fifteen  miles,  while  its  breadth  seldom  exceeds  half-a- 
mile.  From  its  extreme  narrowness,  it  is  likened  to  "  a  deep  chasm  formed  in  a  mass 
of  mountains,  and  straitened  between  the  vertical  walls  of  the  cliffs."'  The  enormous 
chain  of  rocks  on  the  western  side  is  lofty  and  more  craggy  than  the  opposite  one,  and 
Trom  the  wall  that  they  form  it  is  that  the  most  considerable  streams  rush  down  to  swell 
the  waters  of  the  Liitschinc,  as  the  river  is  called,  which  flows  through  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

M.  Kamond,  well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  Switzerland,  examined  very 
attentively  the  formation  of  this  curious  valley,  and  found  not  only  elevation  answer  to 
elevation,  and  depth  to  depth,  but  also  the  bed  of  the  rivers  continued  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  From  this  circumstance  he  was  led  to  consider  the  valley  an  accidental 
crevice,  formed  by  some  revolution  that  happened  in  this  mass  of  mountains,  by  which 
the  rivers,  which  all  flowed  from  the  right  to  the  left,  were  broken  sliort  in  their  course 
at  the  same  time,  and  left  to  pour  their  waters  into  the  gulf  that  opened  before  them. 

The  number  of  these  streams,  at  all  considerable,  is,  on  the  two  sides,  about  thirty ; 
they  all  pour  down  their  waters,  in  '*  long  threads  of  silvery  foam,"  into  the  channel  of 
the  Weisse  (or  white)  Liitschinc,  which  flows  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and,  imme- 
diately on  issuing  from  it,  unites  with  the  Sohwarze  (or  black)  Liitschine,  coming  from 
the  valley  of  Qrindelwald.  The  river  formed  by  this  junction  is  called  simply  Liits- 
chine, or  Zweyliitschinen — there  being  a  little  village  of  this  name  at  the  place  of 
meeting — and  it  empties  itself  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  river  Aar 
issues  from  the  lake  of  Brienz. 

There  is  scarcely  any  country  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  can  show  so  many 
cascades  in  so  small  a  space  as  the  valley  of  Lautorbrunnen.  Its  distinction  in  this 
respect  is  obtained,  however,  at  no-  little  price,  for  the  valley  is  not  only  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  the  avalanche  and  of  falling  rocks,  like  all  Swiss  valleys  of  a  similar 
character,  but  also  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inundations,  which,  bringing  down 
stone  and  gi'avel  on  the  land,  annihilate,  in  one  short  hour,  the  long-cherished  hopes  of 
the  husbandman. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  is,  in  general,  tolerably  productive.  The  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants  are  scattered  about  it,  but  some  few  are  congregated  in  the  small  village  of 
Lauterbrunnen,  which  is  simply  a  collection  of  cottages,  a  church,  a  residence  for  the 
minister,  and  an  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists.  The  house  of  the  clergyman 
brmerly  received  visitors  to  the  Staubbach,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  very 
^nerally  prevalent  throughout  the  more  retired  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  inn  is  now 
the  place  of  ordinary  resort. 

The  Staubbach — "  the  fall  of  dust  " — ^is  a  name  singularly  descriptive  of  this  graceful 
cascade ;  for  as  it  drops  900  feet  perpendicular,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the 
waters  would  assume  a  very  dust-like  appearance  in  being  precipitated  from  the  simimit 
of  such  a  rock.  The  best  view  to  be  had  of  it  is  just  before  the  village  is  entered ;  for 
seen  closer,   the  water  being  small  in  quantity,  and  being  dispersed  so  greatly  by  its 
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descent,  the  fall  is  scarcely  visible ;  there,  too,  the  justness  of  Byron's  comparison  may 
be  appreciated,  when  he  likened  it  to  the  tail  of  the  great  white  horse,  which  the 
apostle  John  saw  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse. 

"  Before  ascending  the  mountain,"  says  Byron,  "  I  went  to  the  torrent ;  the  sun  upon 
it  forming  a  rainbow  of  the  lower  part  of  all  colours,  but  principally  purple  and  gold  ; 
the  bow  moving  as  you  move.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it ;  it  is  only  in  the 
sunshine. 

"  It  is  not  noon — the  suubow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
Over  the  crags  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pole  courser's  toil, 
The  giant  steed,  to  he  hestrode  hy  Death, 
A  8  told  in  the  Apocalypse." 

Dr.  Wyss,  who  explored,  with  great  intelligence  and  energj^,  the  whole  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  observes  that  the  stream  which  forms  the  Staubbach  has  a  previous  fall,  seldom 
noticed  by  travellers,  so  greatly  has  the  renown  of  the  second  fall  eclipsed  the  fir^t.  So 
unjust  does  he  deem  this  neglect,  that,  as  if  by  way  of  repairing  the  injury,  he  paints  the 
object  of  it  in  the  most  attractive  colours.  In  glowing  terms,  he  describes  the  enthusiasm 
Tie  felt  when  he  entered  the  Staubbach  Balme,  or  Grotto  of  the  Staubbach,  at  which  this 
iUU  takes  place.  With  equal  warmth,  he  describes  himself  as  standing  behind  the 
superb  mass  of  water,  which  precipitated  itself  in  three  enormous  arcs  of  liquid  dust, 
sparkling  in  ceaseless  variety  with  a  thousand  hues,  like  a  shower  of  "  glittering 
spangles;"  the  pleasing  coolness  which  refreshed  the  air,  the  flowers  and  green  turf  at 
his  feet  enamelled  with  all  the  colours  of  the  emerald,  the  sapphire,  and  the  topaz,  and 
the  noble  scene  which  his  wondering  eyes  beheld  in  the  distance  through  the  "  variegated 
tissue  "  of  waters, — the  great  Jungfrau,  the  Silberhom,  the  Eiger,  and  the  other  noble 
mountains  which  bound  the  valley  to  the  south,  reposing  in  peaceful  grandeur.  All,  he 
says,  conspired  to  impress  him  with  the  belief  that  he  had  never  gazed  on  anything  so 
beautiful. 

Descending  about  fifty  paces,  the  visitor  reaches  the  second  fall,  the  real  Staubbach, 
the  height  of  which  is  upwards  of  900  feet.  A\Tien  the  water  is  abundant,  the  greater 
part  of  the  torrent  falls  perpendicularly  through  the  whole  of  this  distance,  quite  clear 
of  the  mountain ;  but  before  it  reaches  the  valley  below,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  a 
fine  spray.  The  remaining  portion,  when  it  has  fallen  about  half-way,  strikes  against  a 
portion  of  projecting  rock,  being  even  then  reduced  to  the  form  of  rain ;  a  part  of  it 
flies  off  with  great  violence  to  mingle  with  the  mass  of  vapour,  while  the  rest  trickles 
gently  down  the*  decli^ity  of  the  mountain,  and  forms  at  it^  foot  a  small  rill,  the 
imperceptible  remains  of  a  somewhat  considerable  river. 

The  Staubbach  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  the  volume  of  its  waters,  as  for  the 
height  from  which  they  descend.  It  is  formed  by  the  little  river  Bletschbach,  tumbling 
into  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  the  name  of  which,  indeed,  it  sometimes  takes.  After 
its  descent,  the  river  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Staubbach,  the  more  common 

name  of  the  fall. 

To  be  seen  with  the  greatest  effect,  this  fall  must  be  viewed  when  illumined  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  visited  before  it  is  brought  within  the 
shade  of  the  moimtain.  Dr.  Wyss  says  that  the  best  time  is  between  seven  and  half- 
past  twelve  in  the  morning ;  and  then  the  visitor  may  be  gratified  by  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  refraction. 

These  were  previo'isly  described  by  Coxe,  who  says : — "  The  sun  shining  in  an  opposite 
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direction,  a  immature  rainbow  was  reflected  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fell ;  while  I 
stood  at  some  distance,  the  rainbow  assumed  a  semicircular  figure ;  as  I  approached,  the 
extreme  points  gradually  coincided,  and  formed  a  complete  circle  of  the  most  lively  and 
brilliant  colours.  In  order  to  have  a  still  finer  view,  I  ventured  nearer  and  nearer — ^the 
circle,  at  the  same  time,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller ;  and  as  I  stood  quite  under  the 
fall,  it  suddenly  disappeared.  When  I  looked  up  to  the  torrent  in  this  situation,  it 
resembled  a  cloud  of  dust.     I  paid  for  my  curiosity  by  being  extremely  wet.*' 

We  know  of  no  object  in  Switzerland  that  has  excited,  however,  such  a  contrariety  of 
opinion  as  the  Staubbach.  We  have  alluded  already  to  Dr.  Wyss ;  and  while  Haller  describes 
it  as  "  a  river  rising  in  the  air,  issuing  fipom  clouds,  and  to  clouds  again  returning/' 
another  German  writer,  named  Baggeson,  exclaims — "  Behold  it  on  the  rocky  summit ! 
It  is  there  a  river,  a  mighty  wave,  which  impetuously  rushes  from  the  empyrean ; — 
lower,  it  is  but  a  cloud,  and  soon  again  a  whitish  vapour." 

But  all  observers  do  not  write  in  these  lofty  strains.  Simond  states  that  it  did  not 
equal  the  expectations  of  his  party,  and  speaks  of  the  water  and  the  vapour  undulating 
through  the  air  with  more  grace  and  elegance  than  sublimity.  IngUs  is  less  charitable  : 
"  I  had  heard  much,"  he  says  ''  of  the  cataract  of  the  Staubbach,  but  was  miserably 
disappointed  by  it.  The  name — ^meaning  fiUl  of  powder — ^is  well  applied.  The  cascade 
descends  entirely  in  spray,  and  is  wanting  in  that  greatest  attraction  of  a  cataract — 
sublimity."  And  now  comes  a  female  writer,  while  the  reason  will  be  immediately 
apparent  for  placing  her  last  instead  of  first.  "  After  all  the  Staubbach  is  a  poor  thing. 
This  is  high  treason,  I  know, — ^hanging  matter  in  the  valley, — ^but  true  nevertheless. 
I  have  it  now  before  my  window,  with  its  800  feet  long  shower  of  dust,  neither  throwing 
of  its  waters  in  one  unbroken  volimie,  nor  dashing  them  against  opposing  rocks, 
according  to  established  rules,  bujb  flying  off  in  a  light  column  of  spray,  to  be  blown 
almost  as  the  winds  list,  and  to  look  very  like  (be  it  gently  whispered)  the  overturned 
contents  of  a  most  capacious  dust-cart."  The  truth,  we  believe,  lies  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  Staubbach  has  beauty,  but  certainly  neither  grandeur  nor  sublimity. 
How  often  would  travellers  ward  off  disappointment,  by  taking  objects  as  they  actually 
are,  instead  of  first  p&inting  an  image  which  the  reality  dissipates,  and  then  murmuring 
as  if  they  were  not  self-aggrieved  rather  than  the  victims  of  unexpected  injustice ! 

Wordsworth  exclaims,  on  approaching  the  Staubbach  : — 

"  Uttered  by  whom,  or  how  inspired — designed 

For  what  strange  service  does  this  concert  reach 
Our  ears,  and  near  the  dwellings  of  mankind, 

Mid  fields  familiarised  to  human  speech  ? — 
No  mermaids  warble,  to  allay  the  wind ; 

Driving  some  vessel  toward  a  dangerous  beach— 
More  thrilling  melodies ;  witch  answering  witch, 

To  chant  a  lovc-spcU,  never  intertwined 
Notes  shrill  and  wild  vnth  art  more  musical ; 

Alas!  that  from  the  lips  of  abject  want, 
Or  idleness  in  tatters  mendicant, 

The  strain  should  flow — free  &ncy  to  enthral, 
And  with  regret  and  useless  pity  haunt 

This  bold,  this  bright,  this  sky-born  WATEBFALL  \" 

The  allusion  he  more  fully  explains  in  a  note.  "  The  vocal  powers  of  these  musical 
beggars  may  seem  to  be  exaggerated ;  but  this  wild  and  savage  air  was  utterly  unlike 
any  sound  I  had  ever  heard ;  the  notes  reached  me  from  a  distance,  and  on  that  occasion 
they  were  songs  I  could  not  guess,  only  they  seemed  to  belong,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
the  waterfall,  and  reminded  me  of  religious  services  chanted  to  streams  and  fountains  in 
pagan  times."      Mr.  Southey  thus  accurately  describes  the  peculiarity  of  this  music : 


THB  0TAXJBBACH. 

"  WMe  we  were  at  the  waterfall,  aome  half-score  peasants,  chiefly  women  and  girls, 
assembled  just  out  of  reach  of  the  spring,  and  set  up— surely,  the  wildest  chorus  that  ever 
was  heard  by  human  ears — ^a  song  not  of  articulate  soimds,  but  in  which  the  voice  was 
used  aa  a  mere  instrument  of  music,  more  flexible  than  any  which  art  can  produce — 
sweety  powerAil,  and  thrilling  beyond  description." 

Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  travellers  are  beset  by  children,  who  offer  them 
plates  of  strawberries  or  fragments  of  quartz  ;  the  latter  answering,  as  Albert  Smith  says, 
two  purposes,  as  wh^^^e^urchase  is  declined,  they  can  be  used  for  petting.  Of  beggars, 
Latrobe  says :  "  They  beset  the  devious  footway  leading  up  the  hill-side,  in  a  long 
scattered  line,  to  a  considerable  height,  just  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,  only  waiting  the 
traveller's  approach  to  explode/' 

Oloae  to  tiie  Staubbaoh,  however,  we  fell  in  with  an  applicant  of  a  different  character. 
The  boy,  to  whom  we  allude,  was  well  entitled  to  a  few  sous ;  he  had  with  him  a  huge 
Alpine  horn,  one  end  of  which  he  rested  on  the  ground,  and  from  which  he  produced  a 
aeries  of  sonorous  sounds,  which,  taken  up  by  the  mountains,  reverberated  from  them 
Bgain  and  again,  imtil  they  at  length  died  away ; — a  sort  of  syren's  song,  or  rather  like  the 
pealings  of  some  mighty  organ,  stealing  over  and  entrancing  the  soul,  as  they  roll 
through  the  chapels  of  some  vast  cathedral,  and  strike  downwards  in  all  their  grandeur 
from  its  fretted  roof.  They  served,  too,  to  recal  a  practice  in  some  of  the  rude  and 
pastoral  districts  of  Catholic  cantons,  which  has  often  excited  much  interest.  As  there 
is  no  church  near,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  sounding  of  the  vesper  bell,  its  place  is 
supplied  by  the  Alpine  horn.  A  herdsman,  stationed  on  one  of  the  highest  peaks, 
reclines  along  some  rock,  and  as  the  golden  sunlight  leaves  the  last  cloud-piercing 
sommit,  he  utters  through  his  soft  and  mellow  horn  the  first  five  or  six  notes  of  the 
psalm  beginning  "Praise  ye  the  Lord!"  T^ie  strain  is  immediately  caught  up  and 
prdlonged  by  the  mountein  echoes,  and  answered  from  the  distant  peaks,  while  every 
herdsman  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  he  catches  the  sound,  repeats  in  succession  the  same 
sentence,  as  he  stands  reverently,  with  uncovered  head,  at  his  cabin-door,  or  kneels  down 
on  the  moimtain  side.  Thus,  perhaps,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  cliffs  of  rocky  preci- 
pices fling  to  each  other  the  oft-repeated  echoes  of  the  strain  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord ! " 

8ome  interesting  phenomena  arise  from  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  fall  of  the 
Staubbaoh.  Its  waters  themselves  cause  a  continued  motion  in  the  air,  "  as  if,"  says 
Dr.  Wyss,  -ZEolus  were  flying  before  the  deity  of  the  enraged  stream."  But  this  only 
scatters  the  finer  drops,  and  has  no  effect  on  the  great  mass  of  water.  When,  however, 
a  strong  wind  strikes  it,  the  results  are  very  singular  and  pleasing. 

Sometimes  a  breeze  from  the  south,  blowing  with  violence  against  the  fall,  will  fairly 
drive  it  back,  and  stop  its  course  for  minutes  together.  At  others,  it  will  catch  a  num- 
-ber  of  little  douds  from  the  vapour,  and  carry  them  off  suspended  in  the  air. 

"  To  me,"  says  Dr.  Wyss,  "  the  most  striking  of  these  phenomena  is  that  exhibited 
when  a  violent  hurricane  drives  the  column  of  water  from  its  ordinary  bed,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  so  that  it  no  longer  falls  into  its  usual  basin  beneath,  which  speedily  empties 
itself,  and  becomes  nearly  dry.  The  fish  which  it  contains  then  become  frightened,  and 
can  scarcely  find,  in  the  little  pools  which  are  left  behind,  sufficient  water  for  their 
existence.  On  such  an  occasion,  I  have  seen  a  merry  troop  of  children  run  down  with 
vessels  of  aU  sorts,  and  fill  them  with  small  trout,  which  were  easily  caught  in  the 
shallow  rocks  they  had  retreated  into,  being  unable  to  escape  by  swimming.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  work  of  plunder,  the  wind  lulled,  the  stream  resumed  its  accustomed  course, 
and  the  fish,  now  no  longer  imprisoned,  quickly  glided  through  the  hands  of  the  young 
captors,  who  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  banks,  wetted  up  to  the  knees,  though  not 
before  they  had  secured  a  considerable  booty." 

In  the  winter  season,  the  rapidity  of  this  current  enables  it  to  withstand  the  frost  for 
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some  time ;  but  when  the  cold  is  very  intense,  the  drops  of  water  become  congealed 
globules,  and  the  fall  is  converted  into  a  shower  of  hail.  The  rattling  of  this  in  the  air 
is  supposed  generally  to  foretel  the  freezing  of  the  whole  torrent,  which  soon  assumes  the 
appearance  of  an  enormous  icicle,  hanging  from  the  edge  of  the  channel,  and  gradually 
increasing  Until,  by  its  own  weight,  it  falls  on  the  heap  of  ice  below,  with  a  noise  which 
is  said  to  exceed  the  roar  of  the  avalanche  or  of  thunder. 

Like  the  other  streams  of  the  same  region,  the  Staubbach  is  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  tremendous  storms,  which,  for  a  time,  entirely  alter  its  character,  and  cause  it  to 
present  a  fearful,  yet  highly  interesting  spectacle.  In  the  year  1791,  the  Liitschine 
abandoned  its  old  bed,  and  formed  a  new  channel  for  itself.  A  storm,  in  the  year  1814, 
was  of  a  kind  unusually  furious,  and  attended  by  some  fatal  results. 

The  account  of  it  now  given  is  from  the  statement  of  an  eye-witness.  The  blackened 
waters  of  the  torrent,  thick  with  the  mud  they  had  gathered  in  their  impetuous  career, 
rushed  from  the  mountain  top,  in  two  enormous  shoots,  as  if  issuing  from  the  mouths  of 
enormous  tunnels.;  while  above  them,  and  resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  rocky  summit,  was 
"  a  dark  and  terrible  cloud." 

The  violence  of  the  waves  carried  along  with  them  huge  masses  of  stone,  many* 
exceeding  the  weight  of  a  himdred  pounds.  These  were  whirled  to  the  mountain's  edge, 
whence  some  shot  out  to  a  distance,  and  others  fell  straight  down,  dashing,  in  their 
descent,  against  projecting  ledges  of  rock,  and  bounding  off  into  the  basin  beneath,  with 
a  frightful  noise. 

l^e  constant  crashing  and  collision  of  these  enormous  masses  produced,  it  is  said,  **  a 
fiery  odour,"  distinctly  sensible  afar  off  to  those  who  were  witnessing  in  security  th© 
dreadful  scene.  The  trunks  of  trees,  too,  and  even  whole  firs,  which  the  storm  had 
uprooted  on  the  mountain  tops,  were  brought  down  by  the  angry  waters.  The  broken 
branches,  and  the  smaller  fragments,  were  seized  by  the  blast  when  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  fall,  and  whirled  about  in  the  air  till  they  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley ;  while  the  heavier  masses  fell  at  once  perpendicularly,  and  buried  themselves 
deep  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 

At  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  is  the  exceedingly  curious,  yet  seldom- visited 
cascade  of  the  Trimmelbach,  falling  down  in  a  narrow,  twisted  gorge.  The  upper  part 
is  quite  concealed  by  the  rocks ;  but  towards  the  bottom  the  waters  dash  down,  first  on 
one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  with  great  fury,  and  a  tremendous  roar.  Par  beyond, 
at  the  end  of  the  valley,  are  seen  the  glaciers  of  the  Schmadrihom,  with  the  great  cascade 
of  the  Schmadribach  falling  from  it. 

The  first  successful  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau  was  made  in  the  month  of  September, 
1828.     The  principal  details  are  taken  from  an  account  published  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  by  the  original  projector,  M.  C.  Rohrdorf,  a  gentleman  of  Zurich,  resident  at  • 
Berne. 

It  seems  to  have  been  long  decided,  by  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
northern  face  of  this  vast  mountain,  that  any  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  from  the 
north  could  never  be  attended  with  success.  The  lines  of  gigantic  precipices  whieh 
rise  immediately  from  the  base,  over  which  the  crumbling  rock  and  the  a^anche  are 
continually  impending ;  the  fearful  accumulations  of  ice  and  snow  which  overtop  them, 
and  sweep  upwards  in  broken  and  disjointed  fields  towards  the  superior  ridges  and 
pinnacles,  seem  to  have  opposed  such  appalling  and  positive  dangers  to  the  attempt, 
that  for  many  years  all  idea  of  the  possibility  of  success  from  this  quarter  had  been. 
abandoned. 

The  aspect  of  the  aouthern  acclivities  of  the  Jungfrau  and  its  neighbours,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  hitherto  but  little  known;  as  between  them  and  the  YaUais  there 
intervenes  a  wide-spread  tract  of  almost  inaccessible  country,  extending  for  many  square 
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xniles  round  their  bases,  and  restricting  the  observation  and  approach  of  man  to  several 
leagues  from  their  flanks. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  however,  that  these  frozen  ridges  and  glaciers  were,  in  early 
times,  frequently  passed  in  safety  by  mountaineers,  desirous  of  repairing  directly  from 
the  village  of  Grindelwald  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhone ;  and  that 
a  pathway  over  the  Upper  Grindelwald  glacier,  and  across  the  ridge  of  the  Viescherhorn 
to  the  YiUage  of  Viesch  in  the  Vallais,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  open  as  late  as  the  year  1712. 

The  former  existence  of  such  a  track  gave  M.  Rohrdorf  the  first  idea  of  the  practica- 
bility of  approaching  the  Jungfrau  from  the  south-east,  and  he  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  direction  in  which  it  formerly  ran. 

Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1828,  he  set  off  from  Grindelwald,  accompanied 
by  twelve  peasants,  a  proportion  of  whom  were  chamois  hunters.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  day  they  scaled  the  upper  Grindelwald  glacier,  and  ascended  to  a  small  hut 
which  the  government  of  the  canton  had  caused  to  be  erected  for  their  accommodation. 
Here  they  passed  the  night,  at  the  height  of  about  5,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  had 
subsequently  to  remain  inactive  in  the  same  shelter  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather  till 
ike  26th. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  they  continued  their  ascent,  traversed  the  glacier  to  the 
.westward,  and  reached  the  ridge  of  the  lesser  Kallihom.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  a  line  of  precipitous  rocks,  bounding  the  great  glacier  of  the  Viescherhorni  and 
towards  the  evening  gained  the  foot  of  the  greater  Kallihom,  rising  behind  the  Eiger. 
They  passed  the  night  in  a  spacious  cave,  about  forty-five  feet  broad  at  the  entrance,  and 
fifty-three  feet  in  the  interior.  At  the  extremity  of  this  they  saw  three  other  caverns, 
into  which  they  did  not  penetrate. 

On  the  27th  at  day-breat  (Reaum.  Therm,  at  zero),  pursuing  their  course,  they 
gained  the  edge  of  the  upper  Grindelwald  Viescher  glacier  after  about  an  hour  and  a 
half's  toil,  but  di^j^  not  reach  its  precipitous  crest  till  three  o'clock,  p.m.  (Therm.  31° 
in  the  sun).  Shortly  after,  they  found  themselves  opposite  the  Monch,  upon  a  steep 
ridge  of  snow,  over  th^  surface  of  which  they  slid  down,  and  advanced  towards 
the  point  where  the  two  great  glaciers  of  Aletsch  and  Lotschen  adjoin  each  other. 
Upon  this  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow  the  thermometer  stood  at  9°  towards  night-fall, 
and  even  at  midnight,  at  4°  above  zero.     The  moon  shone  bright  all  night. 

Here  M.  Rohrdorf  remained  with  a  number  of  his  party,  and  despatched  the  rest  to 
reconnoitre  in  what  direction  the  Jungfrau,  which  now  rose  directly  before  them  to  the 
north-east,  might  possibly  be  ascended  with  the  least  risk.  These  pioneers  reached 
the  edge  of  the  glacier  of  the  Jungfrau  in  safety,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  tempest 
of  wind  which  overtook  them,  were  unable  to  proceed,  and  returned  to  their  com- 
panions. 

M.  Rohrdorf  was  now  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  highest  summit 
from  this  quarter ;  but,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  proceed  at  present,  commenced  his 
return  with  the  peasants,  descending  by  nearly  the  same  route  as  that  by  which 
they  had  mounted,  and  reached  Grrindelwald  in  safety  on  the  29th.  From  this  village 
he  repaired  to  Berne,  with  the  intention  of  preparing  the  instruments  necessary  for 
the  measurement  of  heights,  and  distances,  and.  then  of  returning  without  delay 
to  resume  and  achieve  his  enterprise. 

During  his  absence  the  mountaineers  who  had  accompanied  him,  as  just  related, 
conceived  a  feeling  of  jealousy  at  the  idea  of  a  native  of  another  canton  obtaining 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  ascend  the  untrodden  summit  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  determined  among  themselves,  with  more  display  of 
.national  feeling  than  of  honour,  to  wrest  the  triumph  from  him,  by  taking  advantage  of 
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His  temporary  absence^  and  Betting  forth  to  perfect  the  scheme  to  which  his  well- 
directed  ingenuity  had  afforded  them  the  clue.  Accordingly  they  did  not  wait  for  his 
return;  but  six  in  number,  viz.  Ohristian  Batunan,  Peter  Bauman,  Ulrick  Wittner, 
Hildebrand  Burgener,  Peter  Both,  and  Peter  Moser  set  off  from  Grindelwald  on  the 
8th  of  September, 

They  took  with  them  all  M.  Bohrdorf 's  apparatus,  ropes,  ladders,  &c.,  with  an  iron 
flag  or  ensign,  twenty  inches  long  by  fifteen  broad,  attached  to  an  iron  rod  ten  feet  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  weighing  thirty-six  pounds.  But  their  intrepidity  and  success 
cannot  atone  for  their  want  of  common  honour  and  just  feeling. 

They  followed  the  same  direction  as  before,  proceeding  up  the  glacier  between  the 
Eiger  and  the  Mettemberg,  and  passed  the  first  night  in  a  spacious  cavern,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Great  Eiger,  and  named  the  King's  Cave  by  M.  Bohrdorf. 

The  following  day,  the  9th,  they  mounted  the  glacier  of  the  upper  Yiescher  glacier, 
and  bent  to  the  westward  towards  the  glacier  of  the  Jungfrau,  passing  the  night  among 
rocks  fallen  from  the  Finsteraarhom,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Griinhom.  On  their  march 
they  picked  up  the  skeleton  of  the  purple  heron  (ardea  purpurea) . 

On  the  10th,  they  set  out  at  early  dawn,  and,  returning  towards  the  foot  of  Jungfrau, 
scaled  and  followed  the  crite  descending  from  it  towards  the  Breithom,  and  thus  com- 
menced their  ascent  of  the  mountain  itself  from  the  south-east.  They  approached 
the  first  snowy  escarpment  of  the  mountain,  planted  their  ladders,  and  passed  it  in 
safety. 

The  second  they  traversed  in  like  manner,  and  then  reached  the  edge  of  a  very  steep 
unbroken  acclivity,  which  sweeps  up  to  the  very  base  of  the  southernmost  and  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  from  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  retire  in  their  first 
attempt,  on  account  of  the  wind.  They  took  their  course  obliquely  over  this  waste  of 
ice,  which  was  here  but  partially  covered  with  snow ;  and  after  a  further  toil  of  three 
hours,  being  occupied  in  digging  footsteps  as  they  proceeded,  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
highest  pinnacle.  Peter  Bauman  was  the  first  to  ascend  it.  He  desoribes  it  as  a  narrow 
ridge  of  sharp  rock,  rising  out  of  the  solid  ice,  and  running  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
about  twelve  feet  long,  and  only  tico  inches  broad  at  the  edge.  Setting  himself  astride 
upon  it,  he  advanced  gradually  by  the  assistance  of  his  axe,  and  was  followed  in  like 
manner  by  his  companions,  until  they  found  a  horizontal  surface  of  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  under  them.  Here  they  punched  a  hole  in  the  centre  three  feet  deep,  and  erected 
their  signal  as  securely  as  j)08sible.  After  thus  leaving  a  memento  of  their  success,  they 
backed  carefully  off  their  dangerous  position,  and  commenced  their  descent,  speint  the 
night  on  the  spot  where  they  had  passed  it  with  M.  Bohrdorf  on  the  27th  of  August, 
and  on  the  11th  returned  in  safety  to  Grindelwald.  The  ensign  was  visible  from 
Berne,  Thun,  Interlachen,  and  the  adjacent  country,  till  towards  the  end  of  December, 
when  it  disappeared. 

In  1841,  the  Jungfrau  was  ascended  by  M,  Agassiz,  Professor  Forbes,  and  two  other 
gentlemen. 

The  party  just  mentioned  arrived  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  at  the  snow-fields, 
which  commenced  with  the  ascent,  after  a  task  which  lasted  four  hours.  Here  they 
made  the  first  halt,  at  a  place  which  they  called  "  the  Bepose,"  because  the  passage  they 
had  made,  and  the  immense  height  which  rose  in  front  of  them,  naturally  invited  them 
to  take  some  refreshment.  The  Repose  is  a  singularly  beautiful  situation  on  a  glacier.  In 
front  was  an  inmiense  amphitheatre,  in  which  five  great  confluent  branches  of  the  glacier  of 
the  Aletsch  became  confounded  with  each  other.  Two  of  the  most  considerable  occupy  the 
background.  They  descend,  one  from  the  sides  of  the  Jungfrau, — ^and  it  is  this  which 
many  travellers  name  the  glaciers  of  the  Jungfrau, — and  the  other  from  the  summit  of 
Jlonch.     To  th^  west  of  the  Repose,  on  the  left,  a  vast  hollow  ran  downwards  between 
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the  Jungfrau  and  ExaBsberg,  and  in  this  they  distinguished  a  seri^  of  terraces  rising 
one  above  another ;  it  was  by  this  they  were  to- ascend. 

They  left  at  the  Bepose  the  greater  part  of  their  provisions,  carrying  with  them  only 
a  Utde  bread  and  wine,  some  meteorological  instruments  and  articles  of  diJSerent  kinds ; 
among  others,  a  ladder,  a  hatchet  to  cut  steps,  and  a  cord  to  tie  them  together.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  when  they  set  foot  on  the  first  plateau  of  snow ;  an  hour  after  mid*day  they 
hoped  to  be  on  the  summit,  if  no  accident  occurred ;  some  of  the  party  even  thought 
they  should  reach  it  in  two  hours. 

Contrary,  however,  to  their  expectations,  they,  at  first,  found  the  snow  in  a  not  very 
favourable  state ;  it  was  neither  sufficiently  compact,  nor  covered  with  a  crust  thick 
enough  to  bear  them,  so  that  they  sank  very  deep,  in  some  places  up  to  the  knees. 
They  soon  came  to  the  fissures,  which  are  every  where  frequent  when  the  declivities 
begin  to  become  steep.  They  saw  some  of  them  nearly  a  hundred  feet  wide,  but  they 
were  not  very  continuous,  so  that  Professor  Forbes  and  his  companions  were  able  to  go 
round  them ;  or  else  they  were  masked,  so  that  the  guides  had  to  use  the  greatest  caution 
to  avert  serious  danger. 

On  this  ascent  they  advanced  much  less  quickly  than  they  wished,  and  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  many  of  them  sank  down,  but  without  sustaining  any  injury.  In  this  way 
they  scaled  many  terraces,  and  all  directing  their  course  westward,  they  arrived  at  a 
vast  expanse,  commanded  on  aU  sides  by  mighty  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  was  the 
Jungfrau. 

Here  the  chief  guide,  Jacob  Leuthold,  made  them  halt  a  second  time,  doubtless  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  ground.  The  travellers  indeed  saw  nothing  but 
insurmountable  difficulties  on  all  sides;  on  the  right  vertical  precipices,  on  the  left 
masses  of  ice,  which  threatened  to  crush  them  in  falling ;  and  in  front  the  great  fissure, 
to  all  appearance  impassable,  so  widely  did  it  yawn.  It  was  now  near  mid-day ;  the 
heat  was  excessive,  and  the  guides,  in  order  to  refresh  themselves,  placed  handfuls  of 
snow  on  the  back  of  their  necks.  Many  of  the  party  did  the  same,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrance  of  others,  who,  alarmed  at  such  imprudence,  forgot  that,  in  the  elevated 
regions,  the  material  organism,  as  well  as  the  moral  nature,  is  much  more  independent 
of  hurtful  influences  than  in  the  plains.  The  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  snow  was 
also  exceedingly  intense,  and  almost  insupportable. 

The  party  proceeded  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Fissure,  which  they 
reached  after  surmounting  a  fourth  terrace.  It  is  a  gulf  of  unknown  depth,  opening 
up8n  the  declivity  of  the  last  terrace  but  one,  and  penetrating  somewhat  obliquely  into 
the  snow ;  in  no  place  is  its  breadth  less  than  ten  feet,  so  that  there  is  no  means  of 
crossing  it  without  a  ladder.  The  one  they  had  was,  however,  twenty-three  feet  in 
length,  and,  therefore,  more  than  adequate  to  the  necessity.  But,  immediately  above 
the  Gh-eat  Fissure,  the  steepness  of  the  terrace,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty  feet,  was 
fearfully  great ;  and  moreover,  the  snow,  which  had  hitherto  been  very  incoherent,  and 
almost  powdery,  had  suddenly  become  of  extreme  density — ^to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  the  guides  had  now  to  cut  steps. 

The  courage  of  the  party  was  now  put  to  its  first  proof,  Jacob,  and  Juan,  another 
guide,  were  the  first  to  mount.  When  they  were  half-way  up  the  terrace,  they  let  down 
the  rope  to  the  others,  holding  it  by  one  of  the  ends,  and  as  the  other  was  fixed  to  the 
ladder,  it  served  them  as  a  kind  of  stair.  All  of  them,  in  this  way,  arrived  at  the 
summit,  without  mishap,  but  not  without  difficulties.  There  now  remained  only  one 
eminence  for  them  to  surmountj  in  order  to  reach  to  Ool  du  Rott-thal — a  neck  of  the 
mountain,  about  800  feet  below  the  peak.  The  soft  snow  had  again  replaced  the  hard 
snow  of  the  steep  ascent,  so  that  they  walked  with  the  greatest  ease. 

But  when  they  arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  last  terrace,  which  they  went  along  in  a 
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sloping  direction,  they  encountered  another  fissure,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  stop  their 
progress.  Like  the  Great  Fissure,  it  penetrated  obliquely  into  the  mass  of  the  snow,  so 
that  one  of  its  waUs  was  thinner  than  the  other,  and  ran  beneath  it — a  circumstance 
which  rendered  the  passage  more  difficult.  As  Professors  Forbes  and  Agassiz,  Jacob,  and 
Juan  had  gone  a  little  in  advance,  while  their  companions  were  still  engaged  in  climbing 
the  first  ascent,  the  former  proposed  waiting  for  them,  that  they  might  at  least  have  the 
rope.  Jacob  thought  the  fissure  could  be  passed  well  enough  without  this  precaution. 
In  fact,  he  found  a  place  where  it  was  sufficiently  narrow  to  allow  him  to  stride  over  it ; 
and  after  having  done  so,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  assisted  the  others  to  do  the 
same. 

While  three  of  them  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  northern  lip  of  the  fissure,  they 
witnessed  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence.  They  suddenly  heard  a  dull  crackling  noise 
beneath  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  mass  of  snow  on  which  they  stood,  sank  about 
a  foot.  The  guide  Juan  was  at  this  moment  on  the  other  side  ;  and  upon  hearing  the 
noise,  he  saw,  simultaneously,  the  space  which  supported  the  others  sink  down,  he  was 
so  alarmed,  that  he  cried  out  to  them — "  Um  Oottes  tcillen,  achnell  zuruck  /" — "  In  God's 
name,  retire  quickly."  Jacob,  on  the  contrary,  far  from  allowing  himself  to  be  discon- 
certed, told  him  instantly  to  hold  his  tongue ;  and  making  a  sign  for  the  rest  to  follow 
him,  he  continued  the  ascent  at  a  quickened  pace,  repeating  in  his  Haslian  dialect — 
"-E8  ist  niit;  Oanget  numme  vonrmis  !^^  "This  is  nothing;  always  go  forward." 
"Although,"  says  Professor  Forbes,  "we  had  great  experience  in  glaciers,  and  were  in  some 
degree  familiarised  with  all  the  dangers  they  present,  I  must,  however,  oohfess,  that  at  this 
moment  I  felt  my  heart  beat  quicker  than  usual.  Our  other  companions  joined  us  a  few 
minutes  after ;  they  crossed  the  fissure  and  the  place  that  sank  without  difficulty,  having 
no  suspicion  of  the  adventure  that  occurred  to  us.  It  was  two  o'clock  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Col  de  Rott-thal." 

There  now  remained  by  far  the  most  arduous  part  of  this  undertaking.  The  part  of 
the  mountain  above  this  col,  or  resting-place,  is  about  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  rises 
in  a  slope  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  an  old-fashioned  house,  being  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  This  slope  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  case  of  hardened  ice,  clear  and  slippery 
on  the  surface.  On  commencing  the  ascent,  the  travellers  found  it  necessary  to  have  a 
hollow  cut  by  the  guides  for  every  footstep  they  took.  Of  course  any  one  diverging  the 
least  from  this  path  would  have  been  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  To  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties,  the  cold  increased,  and  the  party  were  wrapped  up  for  a  while  in  a  dense  mist. 
They  were  upwards  of  an  hour  gaining  a  point  near  the  summit,  which  they  then  saw  at 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  feet,  with  nothing  intervening  but  a  steep-sided  ridge 
gradually  rising  towards  the  opposite  extremity.  Formidable,  indeed,  was  the  task.  It 
is  perilous  to  move  along  the  top  of  a  house,  but  far  more  so  was  the  present  adventut^. 
The  top  of  the  Jungfrau  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  its  sides  are  many  hundred 
feet  steep  down,  without  a  resting-place  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  cannot  excite  sur- 
prise, then,  to  find  that  M.  Agassiz  considered  it  impossible  to  walk  along  such  a  place. 
But  Jacob  resembled  the  philosopher  who,  when  motion  was  denied,  got  up  from  his  seat 
and  walked.  The  intrepid  guide,  instead  of  hesitating,  showed  how  the  ascent  couM  be 
made  ;  for  by  planting  his  feet  on  one  side  and  his  pole  on  the  other,  he  arrived  at  the 
very  peak. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  with  some  coaxing,  like  that  of  a  bird  with  her  young,  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  rest  to  follow.  After  passing  to  the  peak,  each  one  returned  singly  to 
the  lower  point.  M.  Desor  says :  "  Agassiz  remained  upon  the  peak  nearly  five  minutes, 
and  when  he  rejoined  us,  I  saw  that  he  was  greatly  agitated ;  in  fact,  he  confessed  to  me 
that  he  never  experienced  so  much  emotion.  When  I  was  at  the  summit  I  could  not 
prevent  myself,  any  more  than  Agassiz,  from  giving  way  to  great  emotion  at  a  spectacle 
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of  isuch  overpowering  grandeur.  I  remained  only  a  few  minntes  ;  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  remove  any  fear  that  the  panorama  of  the  Jungfrau  will  ever  be  effaced  from 
my  memory.  After  examining  attentively  the  most  prominent  points  of  this  unique 
picture,  I  hastened  to  rejoin  Agassiz,  for  I  feared  lest  an  impression  so  fearful  should 
deprive  me  of  my  usual  confidence ;  I  had  need  of  grasping  the  hand  of  a  friend  ;  and 
I  venture  to  say,  that  I  never  felt  so  happy  in  my  life  as  when  I  had  seated  myself  by 
his  side  on  the  snow.  I  believe  that  both  of  us  would  have  wept  had  we  dared  ;  but  a 
man's  tears  ought  to  be  modest,  and  we  were  not  alone ;  and  such  is  the  strength  of  the 
habits  which  society  nfiakes  us  contract,  that,  at  the  height  of  12,000  feet,  there  was  still 
a  regard  to  etiquette  ! 

"  It  is  not  the  vast  field  which  the  eye  embraces  that  constitutes  the  charm  of  these 
views  from  elevated  moimtains.  We  had  learned  that  distant  views  are  gene^plly  very 
indistinct.  Here,  from  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau,. the  outlines  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains appeared  to  us  still  less  accurately  defined  than  when  we  had  seen  them  from 
other  elevations.  But  even  had  they  been  as  distinct  as  the  line  of  the  Jura,  seen  from 
an  eminence  in  the  plain,  I  believe  that  they  would  not  long  have  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, so  fascinated  were  we  by  the  spectacle  presented  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Before  us  lay  extended  the  Swiss  plain,  and  at  our  feet  the  anterior  chains  were  piled  up 
IQ  stages  ;  and  they  seemed,  by  their  apparent  uniformity,  stiU  farther  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  mighty  peaks  which  rose  almost  to  our  level.  At  the  same  time,  the  valleya 
of  the  Oberland,  which,  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  were  shrouded  in  their  noists, 
could  be  descried  in  many  places,  and  we  were  thus  allowed  to  contemplate  the  lower 
world,  in  some  measure,  through  the  openings. 

"  On  the  southern  side,  the  view  was  intercepted  by  the  clouds,  which  had  been 
collected  for  some  hours  on  the  chain  of  Monte  Rosa.  But  this  disappointment  was 
more  than  com^nsated  by  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Thick  mists  had 
accumulated  on  our  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  south-west.  They  always  rose  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Rott-thal,  and  began  to  extend  to  the  north  upon  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  valley  from  that  of  Lauterbrunnen.  We  wore  beginning  to  fear  that  they 
would  envelop  us  a  second  time,  when  they  suddenly  stopped  at  some  feet  from  us,  no 
doubt  from  the  eflTect  of  some  current  of  air  from  the  plain,  which,  prevented  their 
extending  farther  in  this  direction.  '  Thanks  to  this  circumstance ;  we  found  ourselves 
all  of  a  sudden  in  presence  of  a  vertical  wall  of  mist,  the  height  of  which  was  estimated 
at  12,000  feet,  at  least,  for  it  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen, 
and  rose  many  thousand  feet  above  our  heads.  As  the  temperature  was  below  the 
freezing  point,  the  minute  drops  of  the  mist  were  transformed  into  crystals  of  ice,  which 
reflected  in  the  sun  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  one  would  have  said  that  it  was 
a  mist  of  gold  which  sparkled  aroimd  us.  It  was  a  spectacle  at  once  terrible  and 
attractive. 

"  When  we  had  all  again  returned  to  the  elbow  or  projecting  angle  mentioned  above, 
Jacob  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  each  of  us,  and  we  drank,  with  great  feeling,  to  the 
health  of  Switzerland." 

.  Though  the  thermometer  sank  to  twenty-six  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  party  did  not 
feel  the  cold.  But  the  reader  will  bo  glad  to  hear  the  remaining  particulars  of  this 
remarkable  adventure.     They  are  given  as  follows  by  M.  Desor. 

"  The  sky  over  our  heads  was  perfectly  clear,  and  of  so  deep  a  blue  that  it  approached 
to  black ;  we  endeavoured  to  discover  the  stars  in  it,  which  are  said  to  be  visible  during 
the  day  at  great  heights,  but  we  did  not  succeed.  It  has  been  pretended  that  this  deep 
tint  is  only  the  effect  of  the  contrast  with  the  snowy  surfaces,  which  surround  the 
observer  on  all  sides.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  intensity  of  the  hue  would  be  equal 
in  every  part  of  the  celestial  vault.     Now  this  is  precisely  what  did  not  take  place. 
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*^  To  our  great  surprise,  we  discovered  on  the  sorfuce  of  the  exposed  rock,  as  well  as 
on  the  fragments  detached  from  it,  many  lichens  in  a  very  fresh  state,  some  of  which 
occupied  a  surface  of  many  inches  in  diameter.  We  could  not  expect  to  find  living 
beings  at  such  a  height ;  it  seemed  that  even  the  podurella  of  the  glaciers  did  not  ascend 
thus  far,  for  we  did  not  meet  with  one.  To  make  up  for  this,  we  perceived  a  hawk 
hovering  in  the  air  above  our  heads.  One  would  have  said  that  our  presence  excited  its 
curiosity  for  it  described  many  circles  around  us. 

'^  There  is  another  point  on  which  it  remains  for  me  to  say  a  single  word,  and  that  is, 
the  influence  of  the  air,  in  elevated  situations,  on  the  human  frame.  Many  naturalists 
and  physiologists  will  doubtless  expect  that  some  new  facts  were  observed  by  us  ;  but  I 
must  confess,  that  during  the  whole  time  we  were  on  the  summit,  and  also  during  the  ascent, 
we  experienced  none  of  these  occurrences,  such  as  nausea,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  ringing 
of  the  ears,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  so  many  other  inconveniences,  which  those  who 
have  ascended  Mont  Blanc  tell  us  they  were  subject  to.  Must  we  ascribe  this  to  the 
difference  of  1,500  fbet,  which  there  is  between  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  that  of 
the  Jungfrau  P  Or  rather,  should  w^  not  seek  the  cause  in  the  habit  we.  had  contracted 
while  livimg  for  so  many  weelcs  at  the  height  of  near  8,000  feet  P" 

After  fixing  a  pole  with  a  handkerchief  upon  it  in  the  snow  of  the  peak,  the  party 
commenced  their  descent  at  four  o'clock.  The  steep  slope  down  to  the  Bott-thal  had  to  be 
descended  backwards,  foot  after  foot  being  carefully  placed  in  the  steps  cut  by  the  guides 
during  the  ascent.  This  part  of  the  journey— doubtless  one  of  great  peril — occupied  a 
full  hour.  The  remainder  of  the  descent  was  effected  without  any  remarkable  adventure, 
and  a  little  before  midnight  the  party  regained  their  lodgings  in  the  Moeril  ohfclets. 

The  head  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  dosed  in  by  a  part  of  the  giant  chain  of 
Swiss  Alps,  whose  summits  are  ever  crowned  with  snow,  and  whose  sides  are  clad  with 
ice.  A  pass  of  great  height  leads  from  the  valley  at  right  angles  to  it,  ^d  descends  upon 
the  village  of  Kandersteg  through  the  (Eschinen  Thai.  Higher  up  the  valley,  and 
leading  on  from  its  extremity,  but  thousands  of  feet  above  it,  lies  the  great  Tchingel 
glacier.  It  has  been  very  rarely  crossed  ;  and  we  know  only  one  ascent  of  its  passage, 
which  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1844,  by  a  party,  attended  by  chamois  hunters.  None 
of  their  names  are  given  to  the  world,  but  their  courage  and  sagacity  in  such  circum- 
stances are  beyond  dispute. 

Passing  the  fall  of  the  Staubbach,  and  the  cascade  of  the  Schmadribach,  whose 
situation  is  singularly  picturesque,  entering  at  first  on  a  rude  path  which  soon  dis- 
appeared, they  rose  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  valley,  sometimes  among  fir  trees, 
and  at  others  amidst  little  streams,  that  trickled  down  to  add  their  mite  to  the  lake  of 
Thun.  The  single  ch&let  that  arose  at  this  height,  on  an  open  piece  of  turf,  offered  them 
a  resting-place  for  the  night,  in  a  hay-loft,  above  the  cows. 

The  morning  was  unfavourable,  but  they  set  off  in  the  mist.  Had  they  at  that  time 
been  fully  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  the  route,  they  would  have  decided  otherwise ; 
but  as  the  chamois  hunters  declared  themselves  willing  to  proceed,  they  entered  earnestly 
on  their  enterprise.  Their  path  for  some  distance  lay  along  the  side  of  a  steep  part  of 
the  mountain  of  the  Steinberg,  but  the  precipice  waa  almost  concealed  by  the  mist. 
Crossing  several  streams,  which,  from  the  steepness  of  the  ground,  fell  like  cascades,  they 
arrived  at  a  quantity  of  snow,  the  remains  of  an  avalanche  of  considerable  siae. 

This  they  crossed,  and  then  climbed,  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  hill 
formed  of  the  debris  brought  down  by  the  waters  from  above.  This  brought  them  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  glacier,  which  was  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  snow,  and  formed 
a  gently-inclined  plane.  •  At  the  side  were  sure  traces  of  moraines.  The  sloping  nature 
of  the  ground  beneath  had  produced  its  usual  effect  upon  the  ice.  In  its  advance,  the 
glacier  had  cracked  by  its  own  weight,  and  large  chasms  had  formed,  through  some  of 
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which  small  Btreama  were  running.  By  keeping,  howeyeri  the  line  of  their  route«  and 
following  the  chinks  to  their  bend^  they  avoided  those  of  greatest  size.  All  this  time 
the  fog  had  been  closing  in,  and  becoming  thicker ;  and  a  council  became  necessary  to 
decide  on  their  future  course.  After  much  consideration,  and  some  reconnoitrings,  it  was 
determined  to  take  the  more  rapid,  but  more  dangerous  way,  of  climbing  the  precipice, 
called  by  the  chamois  hunters  '^  the  step  of  the  Tchingel." 

Leaving  the  glacier,  they  now  mounted  an  acclivity  formed  by  a  downfall  of  shale  and 
mud.  It  was  so  steep  that  they  were  obliged  to  continue  the  ascent  without  ceasing,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  sliding  backwards.  By  this  they  arrived  at  a  place  where  Hanni- 
bal's expedient  of  destroying  the  rock  with  vinegar  appeared  to  be  necessary.  The 
Tchingel  Schritt,  which  now  lay  before  them,  was  apparently  impassable.  It  is  a  preci- 
pice altogether  perpendicular ;  and  along  the  top  of  it  runs  a  narrow  ledge,  in  face  of 
the  upper  precipice,  where  there  is  bare  room  for  the  footing  of  one  person  at  a  time. 
Below  lay  the  precipitous  hill  of  shale,  on  which  they  could  only  stand  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  alpenstocks.  To  attempt  to  descend  it  again,  would  be  to  encounter  a 
greater  difficulty  than  that  of  its  ascent,  from  the  softness  of  the  material,  which  gave  no 
hold  to  the  footing. 

They  saw,  therefore,  that  their  only  way  lay  over  the  rock  before  them.  Their  position 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  extreme  peril.  The  hill  on  which  they  stood  had  gradually  become 
narrower  in  the  ascent,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  till,  at  the  top,  it  was  only  a  few  yards 
wide.  Thus,  if  in  climbing  the  precipice  before  them,  they  should  slip,  their  fall  would 
not  be  immediately  upon  the  hill,  but  into  the  depth  below — an  immense  cavern  of  many 
hundred  feet. 

From  the  face  of  the  rock  two  or  three  pieces  of  stone  jutted  out ;  of  these  some  were 
only  a  few  inches  in  size,  affording  a  very  precarious  footing.  Two  or  three  were  of  more  - 
ccmsiderable  dimensions.  In  stepping  upon  one  of  them,  the  youngest  guide,  perceiving 
that  it  trembled  under  him,  struck  it  a  few  times  with  his  foot :  it  shook,  cracked,  and 
gave  way.  It  fell  into  the  abyss  below,  rattling  and  echoing,  whenever  it  struck  against 
the  side  of  the  rock,  till  the  noise  it  made  was  lost  in  distance  long  before  it  reached  the 
bottom.  The  tourists  looked  in  each  other's  faces  for  an  instant,  and  read  in  every  coun- 
tenance the  expression  of  the  emotions  that  were  then  in  force.  Should  another  stone 
give  way,  should  they  miss  their  footing  on  the  now  slippery  ledges,  or  should  the 
apprehension  of  the  dizzy  height  imman  them  for  an  instant,  its  result  was  a  catastrophe 
that  now  stared  them  fully  in  the  fUce. 

But  there  was  no  retreat.  They  therefore  proceeded  with  great  care,  andj^  soon  after, 
a  greensward  was  gained.     Here  they  gathered  a  few  sprigs  of  '*  forget-me-not,"  which, 

till  then,  seemed 

" Bom  to  blush  unseen,  \ 

And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.*' 

But  the  green  turf — so  agreeable  to  traverse — soon  ceased;  and  after  climbing  over 
alternate  beds  of  shale  and  rough  rocks,  they  found  themselves  on  the  snowy  remains  of 
another  avalanche.  So  steep  and  slippery  was  it,  that  they  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
keeping  their  footing.  Indeed,  the  narrator  of  these  perils,  and  one  of  his  friends,  fell ; 
but  with  the  never-failing  aid  of  the  alpenstock,  they  stayed  their  downward  slide,  after 
they  had  receded  about  ten  yards. 

After  continuing  the  ascent  for  about  half  an  hour,  they  turned  into  a  plain  of  snow 
of  dazzling  white.  It  now  appeared,  that  had  the  fog  continued,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to.  cross  this  immense  tract ;  and  that,  however  dangerous  their  return  might 
be,  they  would  only  have  had  the  alternative  of  attempting  it,  or  of  losing  their  way  in 
boimdless  wastes  of  snow,  more  than  9,000  feet  above  the  living  world.  But  the  fog  had 
nearly  disappeared.     The  prospect  was  now  one  of  the  greatest  sublimity.     On  the  right. 
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the  huge  aiguilles  of  the  Blumlis  Alp  rose  with  bare  crags,  too  steep  for  the  snow  to  rest 
on  their  sides ;  on  the  left,  the  more  sloping  parts  of  the  same  mountain,  now  clad 
entirely  in  white.  Behind  were  the  heights  of  the  Gletcher,  and  the  summit  of  the 
Jungfrau  ;  below  were  the  clouds. 

But  the  indescribable  charms  of  such  a  spectacle  were  soon  exchanged  for  a  sense  of 
extreme  toil.  The  snow  lay  many  yards  thick,  covering  the  glacier.  The  party  sank 
into  it  ankle-deep,  as  they  dragged  their  feet  through  it  in  silence.  In  spite  of  exertion, 
cold  was  beginning  to  be  severely  felt.  Some  bread  and  kirschivasser  were  hastily 
partaken  as  they  advanced.  The  yielding  of  the  snow  rendered  the  toil  extreme.  The 
more  they  exerted  themselves,  the  more  they  were  retarded  by  the  half-hard  crispness, 
which  gave  way  as  soon  as  they  trod  heavily  upon  it.  In  this  manner  they  continued 
forcing  their  way  for  an  hour,  and  yet  the  summit  of  the  incline  was  apparently  as  &r 
off  as  ever. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  legs  ached,  and  the  feet  were  so  benumbed,  that  the  tourists 
scarcely  knew  where  to  place  them.  The  higher  they  ascended  the  slppes,  the  more  the 
snow  increased  in  softness,  and,  from  ankle,  became  nearly  knee-deep.  The  effect  of  the 
rarity  of  the  atmosphere .  was  now  telling  on  their  frames.  The  face  became  purple, 
the  hearing  was  gone,  sight  was  beginning  to  fail,  and  to  plod  on  mechanically,  scarcely 
knowing  or  caring  where  they  went,  was  all  that  was  possible. 

As,  4iowever,  they  descended  on  the  other  side,  these  sensations  disappeared.  At  the 
summit  the  hail  fell  with  some  violence  for  a  while,  and  it  rained  the  whole  way  down. 
Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  land  of  mist  and  snow.  After  traversing  nine  miles 
of  it,  they  came  upon  the  uncovered  glacier.  It  resembles  a  saddle  bestriding  a  gorge 
of  the  Blumlis. 

Feeling  their  way  with  their  alpenstocks,  they  escaped  all  danger.  Soon  leaving  this 
pcurt  of  the  glacier,  they  trode  by  its  side  the  firm  ledge  of  rocks  that  shut  it  in.  After 
walking  for  half  an  hour,  they  came  in  full  view  of  that  part  of  it  which  empties  itself 
into  the  valley.  It  is  a  glacier  of  surprising  beauty.  Masses  of  ice,  mast-high,  of  as 
rich  an  azure  as  ultramarine  would  paint  them,  formed  the  steep  bulwark,  closing  up  the 
valley  into  which  they  were  now  to  descend.  Here  the  glacier  rose  in  crags  and 
obelisks,  in  pinnacles  and  towers,  broken  and  htirled  into  every  form,  like  a  colossal  mass 
of  crystallisation. 

The  descent  of  these  adventurous  tourists,  though  a  considerable  journey,  did  not 
occupy  much  time.  Cold,  himgry,  wet,  and  way-worn,  they  reached  a  spot  of  solace 
and  repose. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THB    VALTJSY    OF    GRTNDEI.WAI.O — ITS    GIACIERS — THE    FAULHOKN — PASSAGE    OF    THE 

STRAHLBCK. 

LoxG  before  the  sunbeams  had  penetrated  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Lauterbnmnen, 
where  the  daylight  lastsj  in  winter,  for  only  seven  or  eight  hours,  we  were  attracted 
onwards.  Our  object  was  to  reach  the  top  of  the  Wengem  Alp.  We  had,  therefore, 
first  to  ascend  a  very  steep  path  to  the  left  of  the  village,  then  to  wind  along  the 
mountain  brow,  at  the  elevation  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
having  traversed  a  forest  of  firs  and  some  rich  pasture  land,  our  object  was  gained. 

At  the  height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  the  colossal  peaks  of  the  Juhgfrau, 
Monch,  and  Eiger,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  the 
summit  you  have  gained,  the  mind  may  revel  in,  perhaps,  the  grandest  and  most  awful 
spectacle  in  Switzerland.  Not  only  does  the  sound  of  the  avalanches  salute  the  ear,  like 
the  roll  of  musketry  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  exert  its  power  on  the  snow,  you 
.  see  them  rushing  down  into  the  valley  which  lies  between  you  and  the  Jungfrau.  On  the 
right  of  the  Virgin  Mountain,  juts  the  Silberhorn,  a  little  snow-clad  peak,  and  by  its 
brilliant  smoothness  contrasting  strangely  with  the  rugged  and  abrupt  sides  of  the 
Jungfrau,  which  overtops  it.  To  the  right  of  the  Silberhorn  was  one  vast  ocean  of  mist, 
with,  here  and  there,  a  marble-like  island  floating  on  its  surface*  All  around  were 
hixuriant  pastures,  and  large  numbers  of  cows  and  goats,  with  their  bells,  breaking 
the  silence  of  that  elevated  region.  ^ 

On  the  Wengem  Alp,  a  part  of  "Manfred"  is  said  to  have  bean  composed;  and  its 
author  has  recorded,  mo&t  probably,  his  first  visit  to  this  elevation : — 

"  Ascended  the  Wengem  mountain  ;  left  the  horses,  took  off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the 
summit.  -  On  one  side  our  view  comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with  all  her  glaciers ;  then  the 
Dent  d' Argent,  shining  like  tmth ;  then  the  Little  Giant  and  the  Great  Giant ;  and  last, 
not  least,  the  Wetterhom.  The  height  of  the  Jungfrau  is  11,000  feet  above  the  valley. 
Heard  the  avalanches  falling  every  five  minutes  nearly. 

**  The  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up  perpendicular  precipices,  like 
^e  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hell  during  a  spring-tide — ^it  was  white  and  sulphury,  and 
immeasurably  deep  in  appearance.  The  side  we  ascended  was  not  of  so  precipitous  a 
nature ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  summit,  we  looked  down  on  the  other  side  upon  a 
boiling  sea  of  cloud,  dashing  against  the  crags  on  which  we  stood — these  crags  on  one 
side  quite  perpendicular.  In  passing  the  masses  of  snow,  I  made  a  snow-ball,  and 
palted  Hobhouse  with  it.  Our  path  conducted  us  to  the  old,  and  now  unused  hotel,  and 
just  beyond  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Grindelwald  valley,  guarded,,  as  it  was,  by 
its  towering  mountain  peaks.  The  Wetterhom  appears  in  front,  exhibiting  walls  of 
saow-covered  ice  very  near  its  summit ;  and  afterwards  the  Wetterhom  and  Eiger,  which 
close  up  the  extremity  cf  the  valley.     The  rocks  bordering  it  ara  of  the  most  fantastic 
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diversity ;  broad  and  bare  clif&,  peaks  like  a  horn,  others  clothed  with  trees,  and,  in 
short,  every  variety  that  the  same  class  of  objects  can  well  be  conceived  to  offer.  £ach 
of  these  mountains  is  insulated,  and  composed  of  naked  rock  so  perpendicular,  that  the 
snow  finds  but  a  partial  lodgment.  The  immense  wastes  of  ice  behind  these  mountains, 
surrounding  the  Schrekhom  and  the  Finsteraarhom,  are  not  passable  by  the  most 
venturous  chamois  himters :  and  the  inferior  glacier  has  encroached  on  the  valley,  now 
occupying  ground  where  were  formerly  habitations  and  a  chapel.  Black  masses  of 
mountain  are  crowned  with  plains  of  snow  and  ice,  which  are  overtopped  by  the  peaks 
themselves,  whilst  the  two  seas  of  ice,  known  by  the  names  of  the  lower  and  higher 
glaciers  of  Grindelwald  scintillate  at  the  boundary  of  the  pasture-lands,  and  in  the  wide 
intermediate  valleys  which  separate  the  three  mountains.  Until  of  late  years  it  was 
generally  thought,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  these  elevations,  that  these  mountain-summits 
were  inaccessible,  except  the  Schrekhom,  or  terror-peak,  which  had  been  ascended  by  a 
few  Swiss  naturahsts,  who  had  there  planted  a  flag  which  might  be^seen  through  a 
telescope." 

The  descent  soon  after  commences  in  right-down  earnest.  The  scenery  is  extremely 
wild.  Eocks,  piled  about  in  every  direction,  are  the  memorials  of  the  past  and  terrific 
storms  of  winter.  At  several  spots  rude  cabins  are  inhabited  by  boys,  who  have  camions 
to  fire  and  horns  to  blow,  the  echoes  of  which  are  even  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Staubbach.  The  instrument  may  be  nothing  but  a  straight  wooden  trumpet,  about  six 
feet  long,  requiring  no  small  quantity  of  breath  to  give  it  utterance.  But  *'  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains,  that  old  musician,  coeval  with  the  first  sunrise  in  creation, 
takes  up  the  melody  with  his  mighty  reverberating  concave  wall  of  granite,  and  sends  it 
back  with  a  prolonged,  imdulating,  nnging,  clear,  distinct  tone,  the  effect  of  which  is 
indescribably  charming."  And  no  sooner  is  the  little  cannon  fired,  than  the  mountain 
sends  back  the  sound  with  a  thousand  thimders,  that  roll  gradually  from  the  distant  crags, 
and  from  ridges  still  more  distant.  We  could  now  just  distinguish  the  little  pavilion 
surmounting  the  FauUxom,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  vaUey  of  Grindelwald.  Then  a  few 
hours  of  gentle  walking,  beneath  a  burning  sun,  brought  us  into  the  **  Ours." 

The  tourist  may  be  glad  if  he  can  find,  as  he  wanders  from  spot  to  spot,  a  sufElcient 
quantity  of  the  food  he  can  take.  Epicures  may,  of  course,  be  indulged  when  some 
places  are  ^4sited;  but  in  others  there  is  a  lesson  of  contentment  with  small  means, 
whether  it  is  really  learned  or  not.  A  traveller  thus  gives  one  of  his  cjpperiences  at  Grin- 
delwald. *'  The  waiter,  when  we  drdered  dinner,  gave  a  doubtful  look,  and  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  something  concerning  it  was  passing  in  his  mind.  No  hesitation  was 
expressed,  however,  and  measures  were  taken  which  seemed  to  announce  that  the  meal 
was  to  proceed  on  a  large  scale. 

"  At  length  appeared  the  flustered  and  important  face  of  the  waiter,  half-hidden  behind 
a  large  covered  dish.  The  dish  was  set  on  the  table,  the  cover  removed  with  a  flourish, 
which  carried  with  it,  as  expressively  as  a  flourish  could  do,  the  exclamation,  '  Now  for 
it ! '  and,  behold,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  lay  three  small  fishes,  each  about  three  and  a 
half  inches  long  !  We  lay  back  on  our  respective  chairs,  and  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter ; 
and,  surely,  we  were  entitled  to  do  so.  But  we  did  not  forget  that  the  matter  required 
to  be  handled  in  a  practical  manner,  and  instead  of  creating  a  storm,  which  might  have 
been  useAil  in  such  an  emergency  in  the  Strand,  we  proceeded  to  draw  lots  for  this  the 
first  course. 

*'  The  second  course  consisted  of  three  pieces  of  mutton  chop,  on  precisely  the  same 
scale  ;  and  this  was  appropriated  by  lot,  cast  between  the  remaining  two  of  us.  Finally, 
came  a  cubical  morsel  of  black  beef-steak,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  unfAicoessfiil,  yet 
not  least  fortunate,  lot-drawer.  It  was  now  time,  we  thought^  to  look  the  matter  in  the 
face,  and  we  demanded  if  there  were  aught  else  to  be  had.    Some  little,  crabbed,  wild 
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strawbemee  were  produced ;  but  that  was  not  precisely  tlie  thing  we  wished.  At  last, 
bj  means  of  bread  and  scrapings  of  abandoned  cold  meat,  we  did  manage  to  get.  enough 
for  our  wants,  and  were  therewith  content.  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  however  much  the 
dinner  was  deficient  ia  the  requisites  of  a  firi^t-rate  hotel,  there  was  one  feature  in  which 
the  landlord  seemed  resolved  not  to  fall  below  his  caste — namely,  the  charge."  Our 
experience  in  the  Grindelwald  was  different :  we  were  not  doomed  to  *^  short  conmions  " 
during  oiir  sojourn  at  the  "  Qurs/^      *.  jZ  i  /  :  c    - 

Although  3,160  feet  above  the  sea>  arid  in  the  region  of  storms,  Grindelwald  is  so 
much  overtopped  every  way,  that  it  is  never  struck  by  lightning ;  •  while  a  particular 
spot  on  the  Eiger  was  struck  three  times  in  one  year,  and  a  large  rock  detached,  which 
rolled  down  to  the  Wengem  Alp.  The  cKmate  of  this  valley  is  not  severe,  but  the 
seasons  are  often  backward.  The  inhabitants  have  been  keen  sportsmen ;  and  though, 
at  one  time,  bands  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  chamois  might  be  frequently  met  with,  the  sight 
of  these  AniTnala  has  become  rare.  The  lynx  and  the  bouquetin  have  long  disappeared. 
About  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  last  bear  was  killed.  Sometimes  the  lammer- 
geyer  may  be  observed,  and  a  few  birds  of  less  note,  as  the  coq^  de  bruyire,  the  red 
partridge,  and  the  moimtain  pheasant.  Trout  are  to  be  found  in  all  mountain  streams } 
but  it  is  worth  notice,  that  those  of  the  Black  Liitohine — ^the  waters  of  which  receive 
their  particular  tinge  from  the  argillaceous  scliistus  of  their  bed,  have  whitish  scales 
instead  of  brown,  their  usual  colour. 

The  upper  glacier  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  may  be  ascended,  by  steps  cut  in  the  ice, 
to  a  place  whence  the  traveller  may  look  down  one  of  the  blue  chasms  into  which  the 
glacier  at  its  termination  is  rent*  Here  it  was  that  Christopher  Bohren,  the  innkeeper 
at  Grindelwald,  fell  into  a  cremsse.  With  a  broken  arm  and  a  dislocated  wrist,  he  was 
now  shut  up  in  a  frozen  dungeon ;  but  he  had  sufficient  energy  to  seek  an  escape.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  To  climb  the  walls  was  absolutely  impossible ;  yet  hope 
was  not  entirely  extinct.  The  sound  of  a  torrent  caught  his  ear,  and,  following  it,  he 
crawled  along  till,  at  length,  his  heart  was  gladdened  by  the  light  of  day,  and  he  long 
survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  providential  deliverance. 

H.  Ebel  concluded,  from  a  series  of  observations,  that  the  ice  which  descends  annually 
into  the  ducts  of  the  glaciers  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet;  others  have 
assumed  that  it  amounts  to  eighteen  feet  in  one  year,  or  to  three  miles  in  900  years ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  portions  of  rock  have  been  gradually  dragged  by  the  ice  in  some 
glaciers  over  inclined  plains,  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length. 

Strange  movements  have  been  described  by  an  eye-witness,  a  resident  at  Grindelwald, 
who  set  out  with  some  friends  to  visit  the  celebrated  glacier  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  village.  "  We  had  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves,'^  he  says,  ''  when  we  witnessed  that 
singular  phenomenon,  the  growth  or  swelling  up  of  the  glacier.  It  was  accompanied 
with  a  tremendous  noise  ;  every  object  seemed  to  move  around  of  its  own  accord ;  guns, 
sticks,  and  game-bags  were  all  overturned ;  rocks>  apparently  fixed  in  the  ice,  were 
detached  and  dashed  against  each  other ;  crevasses^  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  were  opened, 
others  closed  as  suddenly,  and  the  water  contained  in  them  was  thrown  to  a  great  height. 
The  whole  glacier,  thus  agitated  with  so  much  violence,  had  advanced  a  few  paces  ;  but 
ere  long  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  usual  stillness  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
screams  of  the  wild  fowl  and  the  cries  of  the  marmot." 

So  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  a  dii'ect  communication  existed  between  the  Valais 
and  Grindelwald,  by  a  path  now  under  the  glacier ;  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  year  1561, 
some  people  of  the  Valais  came  to  a  wedding  at  Grindelwald ;  and  other  instances  are 
mentioned  of  a  subsequent  date.  In  the  year  1712,  during  the  prevalence  of  civil 
dissensions,  three  Oberland  men,  having  been  detained  by  the  Valais  people,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  become  Catholics,  made  their  escape  over  the  glacier  to  their  own  land. 
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On  the  Valais  c^ide  they  (L'X]HTien<;ed  gvent  rlifficult}'  in  aaeenrlin^  ;  but  the  descent 
towards  Grindplwald  wa.s  ('xtn^mely  |>eri!f>it*i,  and  l>ut  tW  extraordinary  eflbrts,  and  the 
labour  of  entting  stojis  in  the  ice  to  bii^cnvf^  a  fnotinii;^  they  won  hi  have  been  frozen  ixi 
death.  .Seventy  yvara  after,  four  YalainaHs  i\t  Lautcrhrunneiu  exposed  themselves  to 
preeisely  the  mmo  peT'ik^  that  they  mi^ht  hear  mass  on  u  Sunday-  These  miners 
tniversed  the  level  top  of  the  ghicier  in  ihvLv  hom-H  ;  tlien  descended ,  innidst  the  greatest 
dangei-s,  its  broken  whijie  intu  tlu^  Viihiis,  and  leturned  the  day  after  by  the  same  route. 


The  inscriptiuns  on  some  of  the  dwellings  in  SwitZ(Mdund  will  not  fail  to  be  observed 
by  the  intelligent  tra%'ellcr.  In  out-  instaiu:e  he  iniiy  n-ad,  *'By  the  help  of  God,  io 
whom  i^  my ^ rust,  I  have  erected  this  for  my  halvitatitm,  and  commend  the  ^me  to  Ids 
gra  c  iou  y  pri>t  e  l  t  ion ,  1 7  S 1 . ' '  Pie  tn  resque  wont  lei  i  e  o  1 1  a  ^i's  a  re  ^vi  dely  sea  ttered  over  tbe 
villag'e  (jf  Gnndelwald.  ^Vhen  evening  eotnes  on,  the  stranger  will  obsciTC  tbe  in- 
habitants of  the  village  seated  before  their  doia-s,  under  tln^  great  spreading  roof  over 
the  little  prujcetiiig  gallery,  ready  to  tender  him  the  yalutatiyii,  **  May  you  sleep  well  I" 
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■  or,  "God  grant  you  a  good  night."     Such  kindly  wishes,  always  agreeable,  are  never 
1  more  so  than  when  the  traveller  is  far  away  from  those  most  dear. 

Simond,  when  making  the  passage  of  tlie  mountains  of  the  Oberland,  thus  recorda  some 
interesting  incidents.  *'  Yesterday  and  to-day  we  passed  frequently  over  large  beds  of 
snow,  accumulated  into  dei^i)  liollows  from  the  last  spring  avalanches,  sent  down,  in  great 
abundance,  from  several  of  the  mountains,  particularly  the  Wetterhom.  One  of  the 
horses  fell  over,  and  rolled  with  its  rider,  without  any  hann  to  man  or  beast,  but  with  a 
complete  suit  of  white  from  head  to  foot.  Our  steeds  behaved  remarkably  well,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  day's  journey  we  had  all  become  so  bold,  that  the  ladies  even 
ventured  up  and  down  many  frightful-looking  places,  compared  to  which,  certain  terrific 
passages  some  of  us  remembered  exploring  on  horseback  between  Borrowdale  and  Waste- 
water, in  Cumberland,  would  appear  a  bowling-green. 

"  Our  guides  shrieked  the  wild  lament  of  the  '  Ranz  des  Vaches,'  answering  each 
other  from  one  end  of  the  eavcni  to  the  other,  and  one  of  them,  not  satisfied  with  the 
fatigue  of  the  march,  danced  along  from  exuberance  of  spirits.  In  that  manner  wc 
reached  the  sharp  edge  of  the  Scheideck,  close,  or  at  least  appearing  close,  to  the  foot 
of  the- Wetterhom,  which  is  eleven  thousand  ^even  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  We  were 
ourselves  elcVated  six  thousand  feet,  yet  the  moimtiiin  before  us  appeared  higher  than 
before. 

"  Once  the  hollow  rumbling,  like  thunder,  lasted  so  long  as  to  make  us  pause  altoge- 
ther, in  expectation,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  of  some  impending  catastrophe.  The  noise 
continued  increasing,  with  scarcely  anj-  intennission,  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  ;  sudden 
explosions  every  now  and  then,  indicating  new  rents  in  the  glacier ;  we  kept  our  eyes 
fixed  on  its  blue  edge  along  the  sky,  and  even  thought  we  saw  it  move,  yet  nothing 
fell. 

"  Proceeding  reluctantly  on  our  way,  we  were  many  times  induced  to  look  back,  half 
dreading,  half  wishing,  to  see  something  answering  such  fearful  notes  of  preparation. 
The  guides  were  of  opinion  that  some  great  internal  shifting  had  taken  place,  each 
lateral  valley  giving  way  in  succession,  and  pouring  down  its  stores  to  fill  vacancies 
formed  below.'' 

The  Faulhom  is  a  mountain  situated  between  the  vallej  of  Grindelwald  and  the  lake 
of  Brienz,  from  the  bordei-s  of  which  it  abruptly  rises.  In  summer  it  is  frequently 
ascended  for  the  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  spectacle  is,  however, 
deficient  in  water ;  for  though  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz  are  near,  only  a  small  portion 
of  each  is  visible,  while  mere  strips  alone  are  observable  of  the  lakes  of  Zug  and  Lucerne. 

There  is  no  danger  in  reaching  the  summit  from  Grindelwald ;  it  may  be  att^iined  in 
less  than  five  hours,  and  in  still  less  space  the  descent  may  be  effected.  On  its  summit 
there  is  a  small  inn — the  highest  habitable  dwelling  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps.  It 
is  GOO  feet  higher  than  the  celebrated  hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  It  has  twenty-seven 
bed-rooms  for  the  visitants  of  this  part  of  the  Oberland,  but  it  is  abandoned  in  the  month 
of  October,  from  the  severity  of  the  snow-storms  to  wliich  it  is  exposed. 

Two  meteorologists,  M.M.  A.  Bravais  and  C.  Martins,  curious  to  compare  the  climates 
which  they  had  studied  at  Spitzbergen  and  Lapland,  with  a  climate  quite  as  rigorous, 
though  not  resulting  from  latitude  but  from  elevation  above  the  sea,  established  them- 
selves in  the  little  auberge  at  the  top  of  the  Faulhorn,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1841.  Whilst  they  were  performing  their  experiments,  they  often  saw  a  little  animal 
numing  quickly  about  near  them  and  gliding  slily  into  its  hole.  They  observed  that 
it  was  found  also  in  the  inn,  and  that  it  fed  on  alpine  plants.  Its  resemblance  to  the 
common  mouse  was  such  that  they  thought  this  unpleasant  occupant  had  followed 
man  to  his  abode  on  the  Faidhorn,  as  it  formerly  crossed  the  seas  on  board  of  ships.  But 
a  more  attentive  examination  proved  to  them  that,  far  from  being  a  common  mouse^  it 
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was  a  species  of  a  class  (Campagnol)  which,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  naturalists. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  Campagnol  des  nigros  {AurlcoJa  nivaU-s),  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  this  animal  had  been  seen  by  travellers.  In  1811  Major  Weiss,  who  ascended 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying,  related  that  he  saw  there  a  mouse  which  he  had  never 
observed  elsewhere.  Now  the  inn  was  not  built  till  1832,  and  therefore  the  fact  proves 
that  the  auricola  inhabited  the  summit  before  that  time. 

But  it  has  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  high  Alps.  The  guides  v  of  M.  Pictet  assured 
him  that  they  had  seen  it  on  the  rocks  of  the  Grand  Miinch,  and  M.  Hu^  of  Solerne, 
who  visited  the  glacier  of  Grindelwald  in  January,  1832,  sap  that  he  met  with  it  on  the 
Fiiisteraarhom,  3,900  metres  above  the  sea.  This  auricola  fixes  its  abode  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow;  a  fact*tho  more  singular  since  all  the  other  species  of  this  class  dwell 
in  the  farms,  and  in  the  cultivated  fields  of  European  plains.  It  lives  under  a  pressure 
of  atmosphere  a  fourth  less  than  that  of  the  plains.  Its  summer  lasts  about  three  months, 
and  snow  falls  almost  every  week  even  then.  In  winter  enormous  masses  of  snow 
cover  the  ground,  and  'yet  this  little  animal  passes  the  cold  season  without  becoming 
torpid,  protected  as  it  is  against  the  cold  by  that  same  snow  which  renders  these 
heights  inapproachable  to  other  animals.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  M.  Hugi.  The 
little  animal  suckles  its  young,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  only  one  of  that  kind  found 
at  such  a  height  above  the  sea.  Nearly  two  hundred  species  of  plants  have  been  counted 
on  the  siunmit  of  the  Faulhorn. 

A  spectacle  not  easily  forgotten  appears  when  the  Faulhorn  is  visited  with  a  storm. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  clouds,  which  were  bringing  the  storm  with  them,  were 
detaching  themselves,  one  from  the  summit  of  the  Wetterhom,  another  from  the  sides  of 
the  Jungfrau,  advancing  silent,  dark,  and  threatening,  like  two  hostile  armies  marching 
against  one  another,  and  not  willing  to  commence  firing  till  fully  within  gunshot. 
Although  they  were  mo\'ing  with  extreme  rapidity,  not  a  breath  of  air  was  felt ;  one 
.  would  have  thought  that  they  were  impelled  towards  one  another  by  a  Rouble  attractive 
power  ;  a  profound  silence,  unbroken  by  the  cry  of  a  single  creature,  pervaded  nature, 
and  the  whole  creation  seemed  to  be  awaiting,  dxmib  and  immovable,  the  crisis  which  was 
threatening. 

A  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder,  which  was  reproduced  and 
prolonged  by  all  the  echoes  of  the  glacier,  announced  that  the  clouds  had  just  met,  and 
that  the  battle  had  begun.  This  electrical  disturbance  appeared  to  restore  life  to  creation ; 
it  woke  up  startled  with  all  the  symptoms  of  terror.  A  warm,  close  breath  of  wind  passed 
over  the  travellers,  shaking,  for  want  of  trees,  an  old  wooden  cross,  slightly  fixed  in  the 
ground  ;  the  guides'  dogs  howled,  and  three  chamois  suddenly  appeared,  bounding  over 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  which  rose  side  by  side  with  the  one  now  being  traversed. 
Meanwhile  the  clouds  were  crossing  one  another,  passing  one  above  the  other,  and 
emitting  flash  after  flash.  From  all  points  of  the  horizon  might  be  seen  advancing,  like 
regiments  eager  to  take  part  in  a  battle,  clouds  of  difierent  forms  and  colours,  whichi 
rushing  into  the  conflict,  increased  the  mass  of  vapours  by  uniting  with  them.  Soon  the 
whole  of  the  south  was  on  fire ;  the  quarter  of  the  sky  ^here  the  sun  pursued  his  way, 
was  of  a  deep  purple  colour ;  the  country  around  was  lit  up  very  fantastically ;  the 
lake  of  Thun  appeared  to  roll  with  flames ;  that  of  Brienz  was  tinged  with  green,  and 
those  of  Lucerne  and  Zug  lost  their  azure  tint  to  become  a  dullish  white. 

Soon  the  wind  redoubled  in  violence ;  portions  of  clouds  tore  themselveiS  ai^ay,  and 
lashed  by  it^  quitted  the  common  centre,  wandered  in  all  directionsi  and,  as  if  at  a  given 
signal,  hurried  towards  the  earth.  Parts  of  the  landscape  disappeared,  as  if  a  curtain  had 
been  stretched  over  them.  Those  who  encountered  the  storm  felt  some  drops  of  rain  J 
then  almost  instantly  they  were  enveloped  in  a  fog,  and  the  lightning  played  about  close 
to  them,     No^n^,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  a  regular  scamper  took  place,  and  they  found 
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refuge  in  the  little  inn.  For  ten  minutes  the  rain  beat  against  the  windows  ;  the  tempest 
shook  the  cabin  as  if  it  would  pull  it  down ;  the  thunder  literally  seemed  as  if  it  were 
knocking  at  the  door.  At  length  the  rain  ceased,  the  sun  re-appeared,  and  the  travellers 
ventured  to  go  out.  The  sky  was  clear  and  the  sun  shining,  and  the  storm  which  had 
passed  over  their  heads  was  now  at  their  feet ;  the  noise  of  the  thunder  ascended  instead  of 
descending ;  at  a  himdred  feet  below  them,  the  storm,  like  a  vast  sea,  was  rolling  its  waves,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  lightning  was  flashing,  then  from  this  ocean,  which  concealed  the 
precipices  and  valleys,  stood  out,  like  large  islands,  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Eiger,  the  Munch, 
the  Blumlis  Alp,  and  the  Jungfrau.  Suddenly  a  living  being  appeared,  struggling  amid 
those  waves  of  mist,  and  arising  towards  their  surface ;  it  was  a  huge  eagle  of  the  Alps, 
which  was  in  search  of  the  sun,  and  which,  when  it  at  length  caught  sight  of  it,  mounted 
towards  it  with  great  majesty.  The  storm  continued  its  rumblings  during  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  the  valley  ;  it  ceased  only  with  the  advance  of  night. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

VAIJJ?Y    OF    OBERHASTJ — MEYHQfOEN  —  THE    PASTURES    OF    THE    AJSPB  —  FLAX-GROWING  — 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  PEASANTRY. 

The  valley  of  the  Ober  or  Upper  Hasli  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Switzerland.  From  its 
eastern  extremity  to  the  lake  of  Brienz ;  it  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  terminates 
in  a  plain  of  some  extent,  at  the  end  where  the  lake  is  situated.     It  is  bounded  on 
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each  side  by  lofty  mountains,  while  the  Jungfrau,  the  Finsteraarhom,  and  Mount  St. 
Oothard,  are  not  many  miles  distant. 

The  valley  of  Oberhasli  is  watered  by  the  Aar,  which  is  formed  by  two  streams,  having 
their  principal  sources  in  the  glaciers  of  "lihe  Schreckhom  and  Grimsel  mountains,  and 
not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.  The  Aar  traverses  great  part  of 
Switzerland,  and  is,  indeed,  the  most  considerable  river  in  that  country  after  the  Rhone 
and  the  Rhine.  Having  united  its  different  arms  near  Meyringen,  it  flows  thence 
through  the  lakes  of  BrioBs  and  Thun,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  Escaping  from  the 
latter,  it  takes  a  northerly  direction  till  it  reaches  Berne,  and  after  various  windings,  it 
unites  with  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Waldshut.     In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  it  dashes 
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along  with  great  fury,  and  is  precipitated  over  several  waterfalls.    These  contrasts  recal 
the  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  : — 

"  From  the  fierce  aspect  of  this  river,  throwing 
'.  His  giant  body  o*er  the  steep  rock's  brink,  • 

Back  in  astonishment  and  fear  we  shrink : 
But,  gradually  a  calmer  look  bestowing, 
Flowers  we  espy  behind  the  torrent  growing  j 
Flowers  that  peep  forth  from  many  a  cleft  and  chink, 
And,  from  the  whirlwind  of  his  anger,  drink 
Hues  ever  fresh,  in  rocky  forest  blowing : 
They  suck — from  breath  that,  threatening 
Is  more  benignant  than  the  dewy  eve — 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  motions  as  of  joy :  ^ 
Nor  doubt  but  He  to  whom  yon  pine-trees  nod 
Their  heads  in  signs  of  worship,  nature's  God, 
These  humbler  adorations  will  receive." 

Thd  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  is  divided  in  two,  and  in  each  branch  there  is  a 
stream,  which  flows  into  the  Aar.  One  of  these  sub-divisions  of  the  larger  valley  affords 
the  only  practicable  route  from  the  Oberland  to  Italy  by  the  Grimsel. 

Rich  and  smiling  landscapes,  exciting  great  admiration,  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  vale 
of  Hasli.  It  is  highly  cultivated,  and  full  of  villages  and  scattered  dwellings,  half  hid  by 
trees.  Sheltered  from  the  north  winds,  shrubs  and  fruit-trees,  which  do  not  grow  in  some 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  are  here  flourishing  and  productive.  In  the  meadows  and 
Alpine  pastures,  about  14,000  head  of  cattle  are  supported.  The  exi>orts  consist  of  cattle, 
skins  of  the  chamois  and  other  animals,  and  cheese,  which  are  exchanged  for  corn,  wine, 
salt,  manufactiired  goods,  and  colonial  produce. 

Oberhasli  forms  a  bailliage,  \mder  the  jurisdiction  of  an  oflicer  chosen  from  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Berne.  Tlie^  population  amounts  to 
about  6,000,  and  the  valley  is  subdivided  into  three  parishes.     •  :    • ' 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  inhabitants  are  descendaiits-ofia  coldny-qfjSwedes, 
who  established  themselves  in  the  valley  about  the  fifth  century.^  The  familiar  use  of 
several  terms,  evidently  of  Swedish  origin,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  belief.  The 
castle  of  HasK,  which  stai^ds  on  an  eminence  ..near  MejTingen,  is  said  to  havcxformerly 
been  the  residence  of  one  .of  the  first  Swedish  inhabitants.  Before  the  French  revolution, 
many  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  population,  for  which  they  \vere  indebted  to  their 
voluntary  union. with  the  Bernese. 

The  inhabitants  of  Oberhasli  are  regarded  as  good  specimens  of  a^fine^  peasantry. 
Though  they  have  been  sometimes  depicted  in  too  flattering  colours,  they  are  reinarkablo 
for  their  superior  language  and  manners,  and  not  less  so  for  their  strength,  agility,  and 
manly  proportions.  The  natural  attractions  of  the  women  are  increased  by  a  simple  and 
elegant  costume.  Instances  of  great  longevity  are  frequent,  and  are  ascribable  ta  the 
sobriety  generally  prevalent,  as  well  as  to  the  purity  of  the  air. 

It  was' after  listening  to  the  strains  of  the  musical  family  that  live  near  the  faUs  of  the 
Qiesbach,  that  we  arrived  in  this  part  of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Our  little  boat  wafted 
us  to  Kienholz ;  and  from  thence,  with  snaiWike  pace,  we  proceeded  to  Meyringen,  a 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  in  a  narrow  valley — along  a  white  road — ^beneath  a 
burning  siui — and  ^rithout  the  shade  of  a  single  tree.  The  contortions  of  the  strata,  just 
after  leaving  Eienholz,  are  a  study  for  the  young  geologist. 

Meyringen  is  the  chief  place  in  the  valley  of  IltisH.  "  The  vale  of  Meyringen," 
according  to  Brockeden,  whose  opinion  may  well  be  adopted,  "  concentrates  as  much  of 
what  is  Alpine  in  its  beauties  as  any  valley  in  Switzerland."  It  has  indeed  almost 
numberless   cascades,  which   streak  its  precipitous  and  wooded  sides.      The  village, 
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which  is  not  very  considerable,  has  a  large  church.  We  found  good  accommoda- 
tion at  "  L'Honune  Sauvage."  We  must  pay  the  compliment  to  two  or  three  of  the 
servants,  that  their  personal  charms  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  of  the  Swiss 
girls  we  had  previously  observed.  We  saw  them,  too,  as  we  presume  they  would  wish 
to  be  seen  by  strangers,  not 

"  like  beauty's  self, 

•  When  unadorned,  adorned  the  most,"       • 

but  attired  in  their  Sunday  Bernese  costume,  and  decked  out  with  an  abundance  of  silver  ) 
chains.  ^ 

Of  late  we  had  enjoyed  the  weather  which  travellers  desire,  but  now  a  change  occurred. 
During  the  night  there  was  a  terrible  thunder-storm.  One  peal  was  sufficiently  loud  to 
shake  the  bed  on  which  we  were  attempting  in  vain  to  find  repose,  and  to  occasion  us — 
heroic  as  we  deem  ourselves — ^no  inconsidertffile  alarm.  From  the  window  of  our  cham- 
ber wo  looked  across  gardens  and  fields,  to  the  great  cascade  of  the  Reichenbach.  Its 
white  and  foaming  mass  of  waters,  the  evening  before,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  dark 
mass  of  rocks  all  around ;  but  now  its  huge  and  muddy  volxmie  was  so  assimilated  to 
them,  that  the  difference  was  hardly  distinguishable.  Above  this  we  could  discern  the 
glacier  of  Rosenlaui,  famed  for  its  deep  purple  colour ;  and  to  its  right  a  mass  of  rock 
jutting  into  the  valley  : — the  top  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  great  giant  recumbent. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  glanced  at  the  Alpine  pastures.  At  the  outset,  then,  be  it 
remarked,  that  a  chalet  is  often  a  kind  of  American  log-house,  of  the  rudest  construction ; 
the  roof,  composed  of  clumsy  shingles,  giving  vent  to.  the  smoke  in  the  absence  of  a 
chimney ;  this  roof  projecting  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  forming  a  sort  of  piazza.  One  of 
these  dwellings  is  thus  well  described  by  M.  Simond :  "  Here  a  fire  was  already  blazing, 
and  a  sort  of  pit  or  trench  dug  around  by  way  of  a  seat,  and  a  huge  kettle  hung  over  for 
the  purpose  of  cheese-making.  We  had  plenty  of  cream  furnished  to  us,  in  which  the 
spoon  literally  stood  on  end,  a  kettle  to  make  coffee,  and  wooden  ladles  instead  of  cups. 
All  the  utensils  were  made  of  maple,  of  linden,  and  of  a  sort  of  odorous  pine,  by  the 
shepherds  themselves,  who  bestow  much  time  on  this  manufacture.  We  noticed  the 
portable  seat,  with  a  single  leg,  oddly  strapped  to  the  back  of  those  who  milk  the  cows ; 
the  milk-pails,  the  milk-hod  fastened  to  their  shoulders,  the  measures,  the  ladles  made  in 
the  shape  of  shells,  the  milk-strainer  (a  tripod  funnel  full  of  pine  leaves),  the  vase  in 
which  Tennet  (used  to  coagulate  milk,)  is  preserved,  the  press,  the  form,  and  many  other 
implements  of  their  trade,  all  elegantly  shaped,  and  very  clean." 

The  bed-room  of  these  chalets  is  a  wooden  gallery,  hung  up  over  the  piazza,  close  to 
the  projecting  roof ;  the  shepherds  go  up  to  it  by  a  ladder,  and  all  herd  together  on  a 
little  straw.  The  ground  round  the  rude  dwelling  is  often  broken  and  made  filthy  by 
the  treading  of  cattle,  so  that  without  stepping-stones,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  the 
door,  about  which  are  probably  a  herd  of  swine,  waiting  for  the  allotted  portion  of  butter- 
milk and  whey. 

Byron  says,  in  his  "  Swiss  Journal"  : — "  Arrived  at  a  lake  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
mountains  ;  left  our  quadrupeds,  and  ascended  further  ;  came  to  some  snow  in  patches, 
upon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like  rain,  making  the  same  dents  as  on  a 
sieve ;  the  chill  of  the  wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I  scrambled  on,  and 
upwards.  Hobhouse  went  to  the  highest  pinnacle.  The  whole  of  the  mountain  is 
superb.  A  shepherd  on  a  steep  and  very  high  cliflF  playing  on  his  pipe ;  very  different  ^ 
from  Arcadia.  The  music  of  the  cows'  bells  (for  their  wealth,  like  the  patrianih's,  is 
cattle),  in  the  pastures,  which  reach  to  a  height  far  above  any  mountains  in  Britain,  and 
the  shepherds  shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  reeds  where  the 
steeps  appeared  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  realised  aH  that  I 
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have  ever  heard,  or  imagined,  of  a  pastoral  existence — ^much  more  so  than  Ghreece  or 
Asia  Minor ;  for  there  we  see  a  little  too  much  of  the  sabre  and  musket  order,  and  if 
there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are  sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the  other ;  but  this  was  pure 
and  unmixed — solitary,  savage  and  patriarchal.  As  we  went  they  played  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  and  other  airs,  by  way  of  farewell.  I  have  lately  refreshed  my  mind  with 
nature." 

The  Ranz  des  Yaches  is  c6mmonly  supposed  to  be  a  single  air  ;  it  stands,  in  fact,  for  a 
class  of  melodies.  In  Schiller's  historical  drama  of  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  for  example,  the 
first  scene  exhibits  a  high  rocky  shore  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  opposite  Schwitz.  The 
lake  makes  a  bend  into  the  land ;  a  hut  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  ;  and  a 
fisher-boy  is  rowing  about  in  his  boat.  Beyond  the  lake  are  seen  the  green  meadows, 
the  hamlets  and  farms  of  Schwitz,  lying  in  the  clear  sunshine.     On  the  left  are  observed 
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the  peaks  of  the  Ilacken,  surrounded  with  clouds ;  to  the  right,  and  in  the  remote 
distance,  appear  the  glaciers.  The  Ranz  des  Vaches  and  the  tinkling  of  cattle  bells 
continue  for  some  time  after  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

Fisher  Boy  {sinffs  in  hia  boat). 

Melody  of  the  Banz  des  Vaches. 

The  clear  smiling  lake  woo*d  to  bathe  in  its  deep, 
A  boy  on  its  green  shore  had  laid  him  to  sleep ; 
Then  heard,  he  a  melody 

Flowing  and  soft, 
And  sweet,  as  when  angels 
Arc  singing  aloft. 
And  as,  thrilling  with  pleasure,  he  wakes  from  his  rest, 
The  waters  are  murmuring  over  his  breast ; 
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And  a  voice  from  the  deep  eries, 

**  "With  me  thou  must  go, 
I  ehaiTU  the  younj^  sliephcrd, 

I  lui'c  hiui  bt'low." 

Herdsman  {on  the  mountains). 
Ain.—  Variaiwno/thelixyz  DES  Vaches. 
Farewell,  ye  green  meadows, 

Farewell,  sunny  shore. 
The  herdsman  must  leave  you, 
The  summer  is  o'er. 
We  go  to  the  hills,  hut  you'll  sec  us  again, 
When  the  cuckoo  is  calling,  and  woodnotes  are  gay, 
When  flowrc  ts  are  hlooming  in  dingle  and  plain, 
And  the  brooks  sparkle  up  in  the  sunsliinc  of  May. 
Farewell,  ye  green  meadows, 

Farewell,  sunny  shore. 
The  herdsman  must  leave  you. 
The  summer  is  o'er. 

Chamois  iiuntkh  {appearing  on  the  top  of  a  cliff). 

Second  vaL'taf ion  of  t?ieli\yz  DES  Vaches. 

On  the  heights  peals  the  thunder,  and  trembles  the  bridge, 
'J  he  Imntsman  bounds  on  by  the  dizzying  ridge, 
Undaunted  he  hies  him 
O'er  ice-eovercd  wild, 
AVTiere  leaf  never  budded, 
Nor  Spring  ever  smiled  ; 
And  beneath  liim  an  ocean  of  mist,  where  his  eye 
No  longer  the  dwellings  of  men  can  espy  ; 

Through  the  parting  clouds  only 

The  earth  can  be  seen, 

Far  down  'neath  the  vapour 

The  meadows  of  green.* 

Oar  delightful  poet,  Montgomery,   the   "Sheffield  Bard,"  gives  lis  the  following 
rendering  of  this  song : — 

O,  WHEN  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
"When  shall  I  these  scene  s  of  affection  explore. 

Our  forests,  our  fountains, 

Qui*  hamlets,  our  mountains, 
"With  the  jnide  of  om*  mountainsj  the  maid  I  adorc? 
(),  whdn  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead, 
'    In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  a  reed  ? 

"\Vhcn  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retreat, 
"Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet, — 
The  lambs  and  the  heifers  that  foLU)w  my  call, 

My  father,  my  mother, 

My  sister,  my  brother, 
And  dear  Isabella  the  joy  of  them  all? 
O,  when  shall  1  visit  the  land  of  my  birth  ? 
'1'is  the  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase  *'  Ranz  des  Vaches,"  is  cow-rows,  and  all  the  airs  in 
use  are  derived  from  the  manner  in  wliich  the  cows  walk  home  along  the  Alpine  paths 

•  Schiller.     By  Martin.. 
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at  milking  time.  Sometimes  the  herdsman  goes  before  them,  keeping  every  straggler,  in 
due  march  by  the  tones  of  his  horn,  while  the  whole  herd  wind  along  in  obedience  to 
them. 

Though,  to  an  ordinary  ear,  there  is  nothing  striking  in  any  of  these  compositions,  yet 
the  Ranz  des  Vaches  'so  powerfiilly  excites  the  associations  of  the  Swiss,  and  impresses 
them  when  abroad  with  so  violent  a  desire  to  retui'n  to  their  own  country,  that  it  was 
forbidden  to  be  played  in  the  Swiss  regiments,  engaged  in  the  French  service,  on  pain  of 
death.     To  these  circumstances  Wordsworth  alludes,  when  he  says  : — 

"  I  listen — ^but  no  faculty  of  mine 
Avails  those  modulations  to  detect, 
Which,  heard  in  foreign  lands,  the  Swiss  aflPect 
With  tenderest  passion  ;  leaving  him  to  pine 
(So  fame  reports)  and  die, — his  sweet  breathed  kine 
Remembering,  and  green  Alpine  pastures  decked 
"With  vernal  flowcre.     Yet  may  we  not  reject 
Tlic  tale  as  fabulous.     Here  while  I  recline, 
Mindfiil  how  others  by  this  simple  strain 
Are  moved,  for  me — upon  this  mountain  named 
Of  God  himself  fram  dread  pre-eminence — 
Aspiring  thoughts,  by  memoiy  reclaimed, 
Yield  to  the  music's  touching  influence  ; 
And  joys  of  distant  home  my  heart  enchain/* 

The  effect  produced  by  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss  spldier  is  not  altogether 
unparalleled.  There  is  a  Scotch  tune  which  has  a  similar  effect  on  some  of  our  North 
Britons^  In  one  of  our  battles  in  Calabria,  a  bagpiper  of  the  78th  Highland  regiment, 
when  the  light  infantry  charged  the  French,  posted  himself  on  the  right,  and  remained 
in  his  solitary  situation  during  the  whole  battle,  animating  the  men  with  a  famous 
Highland  charging  tune ;  and  on  the  retreat  and  complete  rout  of  the  French,  the  bag- 
piper actually  changed  it  for.  another,  equally  celebrated  in  Scotland,  precisely  adapted 
to  similar  circumstances.  His  next-hand  neighbour  guarded  him  so  effectually  that  he 
escaped  absolutely  unhurt.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  a  Highland  piper  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

With  such  facts  before. us,  and  the  testimony  of  experience  when  the  heart  of  the 
traveller  is  drawn  homewards,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  influence  that  is  felt  by  the 
Swiss  herdsman : 

"  Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which*  lifts  him  to  the  storms  ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast  ; 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whii'lwind*s  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.''  * 

The  poorer  class  in  Switzerland  are  chiefly  supported  by  their  goats ;  while  the  cows 
supply  the  cheese  from  which  the  richer  class  obtain  their  limited  wealth.  The  cattle  of 
the  upland  pastures  strike  the  traveller  as  being  particularly  clean,  neat,  and  healthy- 
looking,  with  much  more  of  the  slim  make  and  breed  of  wnld  animals  than  our  own 
cattle.  They  are,  however,  far  from  wild  in  reality,  allowing  the  passer-by  to  come  near, 
and  even  touch  them,  more  readily  than  the  cows  in  an  English  meadow.  They  are 
usually  small,  and,  from  their  size,  as  'well  as  their  general  appearance,  remind*  the 
English  visitors  of  the  "  black  cattle  "  of  the  north,  though  they  ate  certainly  of  a  finer 

*  Goldsmith. 
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breed  than  the  Scotch.  The  cows  are  very  active,  fond  of  gambols,  and  full  of  spirit. 
Often  do  they  follow  strangers  from  rock  to  rook,  merely  to  observe  them ;  while  the 
bulls,  though  their  looks  are  fierce,  do  not  make  any  attack.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  the  herd  itself,  consisting  often  of  more  than  a  hundred  cows,  thickly  dotted  over  the 
open  green  slopes  at  the  base  of  some  high  cliff  above,  or  appearing  here  and  there  amidst 
the  woody  glades  of  some  valley,  far,  far  beneath. 

Almost  every  cow  in  Switzerland  has  a  large  bell  suspended  round  her  neck ;  and  in 
passing  along  the  valleys  or  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  hear 
the  continuous  tinklings  of  these  bells  from  a  large  herd,  more  especially  when  approach- 
ing, as  they  often  do,  from  a  considerable  distance.     They  serve  to  recal,  to  those  who 
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arc  familiar  with  the  south  of  England,  the  sounds  of  musical  bells  worn  by  the  cattle, 
and  also  others  which  they  have  heard  in  the  driving  of  an  ox-team.  Each  one  is 
attended  by  a  man  and  a  boy ;  the  latter  chanting  that  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
called  a  distinct  tune,  is  a  very  pleasing  succession  of  sounds,  and  has  been  compared  to 
the  counter-tenor  in  a  cathedral  service.  He  sings  away  with  unwearied  lungs,  as  he 
trudges  along  almost  from  morning  to  night,  while,  every  now  and  then,  the  ploughman, 
as  he  directs  the  movement  of  the  team,  puts  in  his  lower  notes,  but  only  in  perfect 
concord. 

When  the  traveller  stops  in  one  of  the  Devonshire  valleys,  and  listens  to  this  simple 
music  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill-slope^  he  experiences  a  moral  pleasure  which  the  rustic 
operation  of  ploughing  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  yield.  This  chanting  is  said  to 
animate  the  cattle  ;  certainly,  the  oxen  move  along  with  unusual  agility,  and  the  team 
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may  be  watched  for  a  long  time  without  seeing  one  lash  of  the  whip,  or  hearing  a  single 
harsh  word  from  the  driver. 

In  the  Alps  the  finest  cattle  are  the  special  pride  of  the  keepers,  who  adorn  the  herd 
with  a  harmonious  set  of  bells,  chiming  in  accordance  with  the  celebrated  Ilanz  des 
Vaches. 

The  finest  black  cow,  in  Switzerland,  is  adorned  with  the  largest  bells,  and  the  two 
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next  in  appearance  wear  smaller  ones.  Early  in  the  spring,  when  a  herd  is  removed  to 
the  Alps,  or  some  change  takes  place  in  the  pastures,  the  herdsman  dresses  himself  in  all 
his  finery,  and,  singing  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,  is  followed  by  three  or  four  fine  goats ; 
next  comes  the  choicest  cow,  adorned  with  the  great  bell ;  then  come  the  next  two  in 
estimation,  with  the  smaller  bells ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
walking  one  after  another,  and  having  in  their  rear  the  bull,  with  a  one-legged  milking-' 
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stool  on  its  horns ;  the  procession  being  closed  by  a  sledge  bearing  the  various  implements 
of  the  dairy. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  pride  and  plciwure  with  which  the  cows  stalk  forth  when 
ornamented  with  their  bells ;  and  though  it  might  hardly  be  exi)ected  that  such  animals 
■  should  be  sensible  of  their  rank,  and  aliccted  by  vanity  and  jealousy,  yet  such  appears  to 
be  actually  the  fact.  If  the  leading  cow  is  deprived  of  her  honours,  she  indicates  her 
sense  of  her  disgrace  by  lowing  incessantly,  abstaining  from  food,  and  losing  condi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  happy  rival  on  whom  the  badge  of  superiority  has 
devolved,  becomes  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and  is  butted,  wounded,  and  persecuted 
by  her  in  a  furious  manner,  until  she  regains  her  bell,  or  is  entirely  removed  from 
the  herd. 

The  Swiss  peasant  feels  a  strong  attachment  to  his  cow,  and  to  pass  the  winter  without 
having  one  of  these  animals  to  care  for,  would  be  to  him  extremely  irksome.  A  large 
extent  of  land  is  therefore  appropriated  entirely  to  cattle,  the  Alpine  pastures  being 
estimated  by  the  number  of  cows  they  will  maintain — in  the  lower  Alps  about  three 
acres,  and-  in  the  upper  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  being  the  usual  average  allotted  to  each. 
In  several  of  the  western  cantons  tliese  pastures  are  generally  private  property ;  in  the 
east,  they  commonly  belong  to  the  cantons,  being  apportioned  among  the  different 
parishes,  each  having  for  its  cows  its  alp  or  common  pasture.  Of  this  each  inhabitant  is 
entitled  to  a  share  from  June  to  October. 

Grass,  not^  three  inches  high,  is  sometimes  cut  three  times  a  year ;  and  in  the 
valleys,  the  fields  aix)  shorn  as  close  as  "a  l)owling-green,  and  all  the  inequalities, 
clipped  as  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Tlie  intrepidity  of  the  mower  of  the  Alps,  is, 
however,  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  cliamois  himters.  AVhether  he  is  gathering 
grass  for  the  cows,  blue  mclitot  to  mix  with  the  cheese,  or  medicinal  herbs  for  the 
druggist,  he -starts  forth  provided  ^^^th  food,  kirchwasser,  and  tobacco;  the  soles  of 
his  shoes  fortified  with  pointed  nails,  and  with  hay  inside  to  soften  his  fall  when  he 
leaps  from  rock  to  rock ;  his  gaiters  unbuttoned  below,  to  leave  him  free  at  the  ankles, 
and  a  whetstone  stuck  under  his  bolt  to  shai'pen  the  little  scythe  or  sickle  he  carries  over 
his  shoulder. 

Thus  prepared  for  his  arduous  and  perilous  toils,  he  ascends  to  the  hollows  and  crests 
of  rocks  oh  the  brows  and  summits  of  mountains,  ties  the  hay  he  cuts  in  firm  bmidles, 
and  then  hurls  them  downwards  from  the  heights.  In  this  remarkable  way  he  gains  a 
scanty  living  during  'ihe  summer.  Nor  in  winter  is  his  labour  less  perilous.  Then  be 
may  be  seen  su8i>ended  by  ropos  over  precipices  and  gorges,  that  he  may  reach  fallen 
trtHJS,  to  be  displaced  ^by  his  skill,  and  then  made  to  slide  downwards  for  fuel.  Should 
he  succeed  in  such  daring  pursuits  in  saving  enough  to  warrant  him  in  asking  the  hand 
of  some  mountain  maiden,  whose  father  has  frequently  only  a  little  ch41et,  an  Alpine 
pasture,  and  the  milk  of  two  or  three  cows,  which  she  carries  to  sell  in  the  valley ;  he 
mames,  takes  a  similar  dwelling,  becomes  in  his  turn  a  herdsman,  and  pursues  a  similar 
course. 

One  pasture  deserves  especial  mention.  On  the  margin  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
stretching  along  the  face  of  the  rocky  chain,  which  extends  from  the  Aiguille  de  Dreux 
to  the  point  called  Les  Eclielets,  are  some  fine  grassy  slopes,  where*  it  is  the  practice  to 
graze  cows  during,  several  wi^eks  of  Summer.  How  such  unwieldy  animals  can  be 
conveyed  to  these  pastures  across  passes  on  the  glacier,  which  an  unloaded  man  feels  it 
difficult  to  accomplish,  must  appear  siu-prising.  Strong  goats  are  often  found  bewildered 
among  the  crccmHCs,  and  bleating  for  help ;  and  no  wonder,  when  a  hotel- keeper  and  his 
companion.  In  transporting  by  means  of  ropes  a  mule  across  the  Mer  de  Glace,  were  both 
pulled  into  a  crevasse,  and  escaped  with  difficulty,  abandoning  the  mule  to  her  fate.  The 
march  of  the  cows,  however,  seems  to  be  conducted  with  great  skiU*     The  most  usual 
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way  of  transporting  them  is  by  the  glacier,  at  the  foot  of  Maurais  Pas,  where  the  ice  is 
in  the  very  act  of  tumbling  headlong  down.  There,  by  the  aid  of  hatchets  and  planks, 
a  sort  of  small  pathway  is  constructed  before  the'  ascent  or  descent  of  the  cattle  is  to 
take  place,  and  then  about  thirty  peasants  assemble  to  pass  as  many  cows,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  ropes,  succeed,  usually  without  any  loss,  in  compelling  the  animals  to  traverse  the 
rude  gangways  which  they  have  prepared. 

The  Alpine  pasturages  are  elevated  in  heights  of  two  or  three,  or  more  ranges,  accord- 
ing to  the  season ;  the  herdsmen  ascending  with  their  cows  and  goats,  and  frequently 
their  sheep,  as  tha  heat  increases  from  early  spring  to  the  high  temperature  of  July  and 
August.  These  persons  are  commonly  hired  to  take  charge  of  the  cows  of  others,  as  few 
have  such  a  number  as  would  repay  the  labour  of  personally  attending  them ;  indeed, 
they  are  rarely  able  to  maintain  above  five  or  six  cows  in  winter,  and  usually  not 
more  than  half  that  number.  The  pastures,  ho\^'ever,  form  the  principal  source  of 
subsistence  and  wealth,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  of 
Savoy,  the  Voralberg,  and  the  Tyrol. 

The  cheese-maker,  exhibited  in  the  engraving,  whose  implements  are  so  well  described 
by  Simond,  among  the  contents  of  the  chalet,  is  an  important  person  in  Switzerland.  Of 
cheese,  in  that  coimtry  there  are  many  kinds ;  particjilarly  le  gras,  le  demi-graa,  and*  ie 
fnaigre.  The  latter,  like  sovpe-maigrey  is  of  the  least  value.  It  is  that  from  which  the 
cream  is  entirely  removed  for  the  making  of  butter,  and  often,  we  apprehend,  diluted 
also,  like  that  which  was  served  in  England  to  a  comitrjnnan  of  our  own,  who  directed 
liis  servant  to  take  two  basins  to  the  milkman,  one  for  the  milk,  and  the  other  for  the 
water,  that  he  might  then  mix  them  just  as  he  pleased.  The  demi-grm  is  said  to  be  made 
of  pure  milk  ;  while  le  gras  has  the  credit,  occasionally,  of  an  admixture  of  cream.  The 
best  kinds  of  cheese  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  M.  Kamond  says,  that  he  had  eaten 
some,  at  the  table  of  the  cur^  of  Lauterbrunnen,  whicli  had  been  made  sixty  years.  The 
cure  of  Ferden,  wishing  to  present  a  visitor  with  what  he  deemed  a  delicacy,  had  a  cheese 
served  up  which  he  said  was  of  tlie  venerable  age  of  a  hundred  years. 

The  owners  of  the  cows  in  the  Alpine  pastures  got  credit  daily  for  the  quantity  of 
milk  furnished  by  these  animals  ;  and  tlie  produce  of  the  side  of  cheese  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  the  expenses  being  deducted,  is  divided  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the  total 
quantity  of  milk  furnished  by  each.  Six  or  eight  goats,  or  about  four  calves,  sheep,  or 
bogs,  are  deemed,  as  to  feeding,  equivalent  to  a  cow ;  but  a  horse  is  reckoned  equal  to 
five  or  six  cows,  because  he  roots  up  the  grass.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  with  forty 
cows,  a  cheese  of  forty-five  pounds  may  be  made  daily ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Althorf, 
they  make,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  days,  from  tlie  *20th  of  June,  two  cheeses  daily,  of 
twenty-five  pounds  each,  from  the  milk  of  eighteen  cows. 

Cheese  appears  to  have  been  an  important  article  of  export  from  Switzerland  from  a 
remote  period.  The  canton  of  Glarus  is  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  schabzieger,  or  green 
cheese.  This  article  is  made  of  cows',  and  not  of  goats'  milk,  as  its  name  might  seem  to 
imply.  The  peasants,  who  feed  their  cattle  in  the  mountains,  bring  down  the  curd  in 
sacks,  each  containing  about  200  lbs.,  for  wliich  they  get  about  thirty  shillings.  The 
cheese  owes  its  peculiar  appearance,  smell,  and  flavour,  to  the  blue  pansy.  This  pknt 
grows  in  small  enclosures  beside  most  of  the  cottages  ;  it  is  dried,  ground  to  powder,  and 
in  that  state  thrown  into  i\Q  mill  along  with  the  curd,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds 
of  the  plant  to  a  hundjed  poimds  of  the  curd.  After  being  turned  for  about  two  hours 
and  a  half,  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  put  into  the  shapes,  when  it  dries  sufficiently  to 
be  ready  for  use.  When  sold  wholesale,  it  fetches  about  three-pence  halfpenny  per 
poimd.  This  is  considered  a  very  lucrati^'e  trade  ;  and  the  richest  people  in  the  canton 
are  cheese  manufacturers.  A  considerable  quantity  of  schabzieger  cheese  is  exported  to 
America. 
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■  The  district  around  Ghruyere  is  famous  for  its  cheese^  of  which  it  produces  a  large 
quantity  annually.  It  is  made  on  a  chain  of  mountains,  about  ten  leagues  in  length,  and 
four  in  breadth ;  but  though  the  cheese  is  made  in  the  same  manner  throughout  this 
range,  it  varies  in  quality,  the  produce  of  the  lower  pastures  not  being  so  highly  esteemed 
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as  that  of  the  more  elevated  situations.  The  very  finest  qualities  are  said  to  be  too 
delicate  for  exportation.  The  entire  district  is  divided  into  greater  and  lesser  farms, 
which  the  proprietors  let  out  on  lease,  at  rents  varying  according  to  the  nature  and 
elevation  of  the  ground.  The  lower  pastures,  though  not  of  the  best  quality,  are  leased  at 
the  highest  rate,  because,  being  sooner  freed  from  the  snow,  and  later  covered  with  it> 
they  afford  pasture  for  the  cattle  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 
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The  farmers,  who  rent  pastures,  hire  from  the  different  peasants  in  the  canton  from 
forty  to  sixty  cows,  from  the  lOth  of  May  to  the  8th  of  October,  paying  for  them  certain 
rates  per  head.  Each  cow,  on  an  average,  yields  daily  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
quarts  of  milk,  and  supph'es  200  Swiss  pounds  of  oheeso  during  the  five  months.  On 
the  18th  of  October  the  farmer  restores  the  cows  to  the  different  proprietors.  Tho 
•  cattle  are  then  pastured  in  the  meadows,  which  have  been  t\nce  mowed,  imtil  the  10th 
or  11th  of  November,  when,  on  account  of  the  snow,  they  are  usually  removed  to  the 
stables,  where  they  are  fed  during  the  winter  on  hay  and  after-grass.  Throughout  the 
commune  of  Gruyere,  the  people  are,  consequently,  above  poverty. 

Often,  therefore,  has  the  appeal  been  made,  like  that  to  "  the  Wanderer  in  Switzerland :" 

"  Yet  suspend  thy  jfricfs  awhile  : 

See  the  plenteous  table  crowned ; 
And  my  wife's  endeuihig  smile 
Beams  a  rosy  welcome  round. 

*'  Cheese  from  mountain-dailies  prest, 
Wholesome  herbs,  nutritious  roots, 
Honey  from  the  wild  bees*  nest, 
Cheering  wine  and  ripened  fruits  : 

'*  These  with  soul-sustalfling  bread, 
My  paternal  fields  afford  :— 
On  such  fare  our  fathers  fed  ; 
Hoary  pilgrim !  bless  the  board."  • 
« 
To  such  circumstances  Professor  Forbes  thus  alludes,  after  a  night's ) hospitalities, 
amidst  Alpine  scenes.  "  We  were  astir  by  five.  But  it  is  impossible,  generally  speaking, 
to  depart  in  a  hurry  from  a  chalet,  any  more  than  from  a  fashionable  hotel.  It  was 
half-past  six  before  we  had  breakftisted,  and  made  up  our  packages ;  and  having  left  our 
host  satisfied  by  a  moderate  gratuity,  our  caravan  was  once  more  imder  weigh,  with  the 
glaciers  in  our  front.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  cliftlets,  I  may  observe  that  tho 
character  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  undeserving  of  notice.  I  have  always  received,  both 
in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  a  gentle,  a  kind,  and  disinterestedly  hospitable  reception  in 
the  ch&lets,  on  the  very  boimds  of  civilization,  where  a  night's  lodging,  however  rude,  is 
an  inestimable  boon  to  a  traveller.  These  simple  people  difier  very  much  (it  has  struck 
me),  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  valleys — their  own  relatives,  who  living  ia 
villages  during  the  busy  trafficking  season  of  smnmer,  have  more  worldly  ways,  more 
excitement,  wider  interests,  and  greater  selfishness.  The  true  pfttre  of  the  Alps  is 
one  of  the  simplest,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  trust-worthy  of  human 
beings.  I  have  often  met  with  touches  of  character  amongst  them  which  have  afiected 
me ;  but,  generally,  there  is  an  indescribable  unity  and  monotony  of  ideas  which 
fills  the  mind  of  these  men,  who  live  during  all  the  finest  and  stirring  part  of  tho 
year  in  the  festnesses  of  their  sublimest  mountains,  seeing  scarcely  any  strange  faces, 
and  but  few  familiar  ones,  and  tliese  always  the  same ;  living  on  friendly  terms  with 
their  dumb  herds,  so  accustomed  to  privation  as  to  dream  of  no  luxury,  and  utterly 
careless  of  the  rule  of  empires,  or  the  changes  of  dpiasties.  Instead  of  the  busy  curiosity 
about  a  traveller's  motives  and  objects,  in  undertaking  strange  journeys,  which  is  more 
experienced  in  villages,  the  more  remote  they  be,  these  simple  shepherds  never  evince 
surprise,  and  scarcely  seem  to  have  curiosity  to  gratify.  Yet,  far  are  they  from  brutish 
©r  imcouth;  they  show  a  natural  shyness  of  intermeddling  with  the  concerns  of 
strangers,  and  a  respect  for  their  character,  testified  by  their  inofficious  care  in  providing 
and  arranging  what  conveniences  they  can  produce.     Their  hospitality  is  neither  that  of 
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ostentation  nor  of  necessity,  They  give  readily  what  they  ha\e,  and  do  not  encumber 
you  with  apologies  for  what  they  have  not.  Every  traveller*  will  see  in  this  description, 
strong  opposition  to  the  Swiss  character,  as  usually  displayed;  my  remarks  are  confined 
to  my  experience  in  the  higher  ch&lets  of  the  Alps.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  state 
that  exceptions  are  not  to  be  met  with." 

The  population  of  Oberhasli  has  doubled  within  the  last  hundred  years,  yet  this 
increase  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  by  any  change  in  the  modes  of  existence^ 
or  extension  of  previous  resources.  The  consequences,  therefore,  naturally  recal  one  of 
the  characters  in  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  :" — 

"  Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom  ; 
Where  on  a  small  hereditaiy  farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  giound, 
His  parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring  dwelt ; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor ! 
#*■•*••# 

**  That  stern,  yet  kindly  spiiit,  who  coustituns 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks, 
The  fi-ee-born  Swiss  to  leave  his  naiTOw  vales, 
(Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  theii'  own  steadfast  clouds),  did  now  impel 
Hia  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope." 

The  fact  is,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  pasturage  to  produce  food  for  a  much  greater 
nimiber  of  people  than  it  can  employ.  In  coimtries  strictly  pastural,  therefore,  many 
persons  are  idle,  or,  at  best,  have  but  very  inadequate  labour.  When  a  father  has  more 
than  one  son,  those  who  are  not  wanted  on  the  fai-m  are  induced  to  enlist  themselt^es 
as  soldiers,  or  to  emigrate  in  some  other  way. 

The  eye  of  the  traveller  in  England  is  sometimes  arrested  by  the  blue  blossoms  of  the 
flax  plant.  One  species  he  finds,  in  the  month  of  July,  growing  in  the  corn-fields,  and  a 
little  earlier,  as  he  traverses  the  chalky,  hilly  pasture,  ho  may  observe  the  perennial  flax 
in  bloom*  So  abundant,  indeed,  is  the  latter  in  the  chalky  meadow-land,  that  it  is  some- 
times scattered  all  over  it  among  the  grass ;  a  profusion  which  must  be  traced  to  a  pecu- 
liarly  congenial  soil. 

Scarcely  is  there  a  plant,  not  even  one  of  the  cereals,  which  can  be  regarded  as  of  more 
service  to  mankind  than  the  fiax.  Its  strong  films  yield  the  thread  or  yarn,  from  which 
is  manufactured  every  kind  of  linen  cloth,  from  the  delicate  cambric  handkerchief  to  the 
stout  and  durable  linen  of  our  couches.  The  seeds  produced  by  the  plant,  \^hen  expressed, 
supply  the  linseed  oil  so  extremely  used  in  painting  and  manufactures ;  and  theif  emol- 
lient natui'e  renders  them  suitable  to  medicinal  purposes,  and  valuable  for  applications  in 
surgery.  The  refuse  of  the  seeds  is  used  for  feeding  cattle ;  and  boiled  with  chafi^  or  a 
portion  of  grain,  furnishes  a  valuable  and  nutritive  substance. 

Flax  is  cultivated  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  hence  the  tourist  will  observe  it 
growing  in  Switzerland,  if  he  has  not  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  successive  stages 
of  its  manufacture.  For  when  the  flax  begins  to  get  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  it 
is  time  to  pull  it,  if  very  fine  flax  is  desired,  such  as  is  made  into  thread  for  lace  or  fine 
cambric ;  but  then  the  seed  will  be  of  little  or  no  value.  It  is,  therefore,  generally  left 
standing  until  the  capsules  which  contain  the  seed  are  fully  grown,  and  the  seed  formed. 
Every  flax-grower  judges  for  himself  what  is  most  profitable  on  the  whole.  The  pulling 
then  begins,  which  is  done  carefully  by  small  handfuls  at  a  time.  These  are  laid  Upon 
the  ground  to  dry,  two  and  two  obliquely  across  each  other.  Fine  weather  is  essential  to 
.  this  part  of  the  operation.  »**^'oon  after  this  they  are  collected  in  larger  bundles  and 
placed  with  the  root  end  on  the  ground,  the  bundles  being  slightly  tied  near  the  seed 
end ;  the  other  end  is  spread  out  that  the  aif  may  have  access,  and  the  rain  may  not 
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damage  the  flax.  When  suflSciently  dry,  they  are  tied  more  firmly  in  the  middle,  and 
stacked  in  long  narrow  stacks  on  the  ground.  These  stacks  are  built  as  wide  as  the 
bundles  are  long,  and  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The  length  depends  on  the  crop ; 
they  are  seldom  made  above  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long. 

If  the  field  is  extensive,  several  of  these  stacks  are  formed  at  regular  distances ;  they 
fu*e  carefully  thatched  at  the  top ;  and  the  ends,  which  are  quite  perpendicular,  are  kept 
up  by  means  of  two  strong  poles  driven  perpendicularly  into  the  ground.  These  stacks 
look  from  a  distance  like  short  mud  walls,  such  as  are  seen  in  Devonshire.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  by  those  who  defer  the  steeping  tiU  another  season.  Some  carry  the 
flax  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  under  a  shed,  and  take  off  the  capsules  with  the  seed  by  rippling^ 
which  is  drawing  the  flax  through  an  iron  comb  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood :  the  capsules, 
which  are  too  large  to  pass  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  are  thus  broken  off  and  fall 
into  a  basket  or  on  a  cloth  below.  Sometimes,  if  the  capsules  are  brittle,  the  seed  is 
beaten  out  by  means  of  a  flat  wooden  bat  like  a  small  cricket  bat.  The  bundles  are  held 
by  the  root  end,  and  the  other  end  is  laid  on  a  board  and  turned  round  with  the  left 
hand,  while  the  right  hand  with  the  bat  breaks  the  capsules^  and  the  linseed  falls  on  a 
cloth  below.  The  flax  is  then  immediately  steeped;  but  the  most  experienced  flax- 
steepers  defer  this  operation  till  the  next  season.  In  this  caso  it  is  put  in  bams,  and  the 
seed  is  beat  out  at.  leisure  in  winter. 

In  Switzerland  the  flax  is  broken  or  scutched  at  home,  when  the  weather  prevents 
out-door  work.  With  us  the  common  brake  consists  of  four  wooden  swords  fixed  in 
a  frame,  and  another  frame  with  three  swords  which  play  in  the  interstices  of  the 
first  by  means  of  a  joint  at  one  end.  The  flax  is  taken  in  the  left  hand  and  placed 
between  the  two  frames,  and  the  upper  frame  is  pushed  down  briskly  upon  it.  It 
breaks  the  flax  in  four  places,  and  by  moving  the  lefb  hand  and  rapidly  repeating  the 
strokes  with  the  right,  the  whole  handful  is  soon  broken.  It  is  then  scutched  by  means 
of  a  board  set  upright  in  a  block  of  wood,  so  as  to  stand  steady,  in  which  is  a  horizontal 
slit  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  the  edge  of  which  is  thia.  The  broken  flax  held 
in  handfuls  in  the  left  hand  is  inserted  in  this  slit,  so  as  to  prefect  to  the  right,  and  a  flat 
wooden  sword  of  a  peculiar  shape  is  held  in  the  right  hand ;  with  this  the  flax  is 
repeatedly  struck  close  to  the  upright  board,  while  the  part  which  lies  in  the  slit  is 
continually  changed  by  the  motion  of  the  left  hand.  This  operation  beats  off  all  the 
pieces  of  the  wood  which  still  adhere  to  the  fibre,  without*  breaking  it,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  flax  is  cleared  of  it  and  fit  to  be  heckled.  But  the  operations  of  breaking  and 
scutching  are  tedious  and  laborious  when  thus  executed  by  hand. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  in  the  employments  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Switzer- 
land. There  are,  for  example,  few  weaving  factories  or  buildings  of  any  kind,  in  which 
weavers  are  congregated  together.  Their  looms  are  in  their  own  abodes,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  They  receive  from  the  manufacturer  the  warp 
and  the  woof,  and  return  to  him  the  woven  article.  Weaving  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
domestic  labour,  associated  with,  and  often  subordinated  to,  agricultural  employment. 

As  one  of  two  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  very  common  to  find  several  looms  in  the 
cottage  of  a  small  labouring  farmer,  the  whole  of  which  are  worked  by  the  members  of 
the  family,  when  the  seasons,  or  any  other  circumstances,  withdraw  them  from  the  field. 
In  the  common  apartment  of  the  household  one  or  two  of  the  family  may  be  seen  weaving, 
and  carrying  on,  at  the  same  time,  their  household  occupation,  and  the  labour  of  the  field 
or  the  garden. 

Needle- work  finds  employment  for  a  large  number  of  the  female  population.  A  picture 
of  this  kind,  after  the  manner  of  a  line  engraving,  was  one  of  the  remarkable  production^ 
of  art  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  of  it  we  give  a  faithftd  representation.  It  represents  a 
peasant  girl,  sitting  at  her  cottage  door,  with  an  embroidering  frame  in  her  hand.    She 
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is  employed  in  painting  with  her  needle — if  so  it  may  be  called,  a  portrait  of  William 
Tell,  the  beloved  hero  of  her  coimtry.  In  the  background  is  seen  a  village,  with  a  little 
stream  in  front,  and  behind,  an  Alpine  peak.  The  border  is  composed  of  various  objects 
and  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  Swiss  church,  a  stream  with  its  bridge,  a  cottage 
under  a  rock,  and  the  village  of  Biiler,  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  from  which  this  pro- 
duction was  sent.  The  original  was  executed  in  black  and  white  silk,  on  a  neutral- 
coloured  ground,  also  of  silk,  the  various  lights  and  shades  being  secured  by  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  stitches. 

The  method  of  producing  needlework  pictures  of  this  kind  is  very  simple.  The  artist 
having  provided  a  piece  of  white  or  light  grey  silk,  the  size  of  the  engraving  it  is  intended 
to  copy,  stitches  it  on  a  frame,  and  the  picture  is  then  worked  upon  it  in  the  ordinary 
embroidery  stitch.  Of  course  the  number,  length,  and  variety  of  the  stitches  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  subject  portrayed.  Skies  a^e  produced  by  a  series  of  long  parallel  stitches, 
attached  to  the  background  here  and  there,  just  to  keep  them  tight.  In  some  instances 
it  is  necessary  to  work  one  stitch  over  another,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  depth  of 
colour.  In  trees,  flowers,  and  similar  objects,  the  radiation  of  the  stitches  requires  pecu- 
liar care ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  work,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  short 
stitches  cross  and  recross  each  other,  in  order  to  produce  the  appearance  of  what  is  called 
by  engravers  "  cross-hatching."  This  kind  of  work  is  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
girrs  dress.  The  ornamental  parts  of  the  border  are  easily  copied,  and  the  ordinaiy 
needle  alone  is  required  for  this  kind  of  work.  To  such  productions  the  name  of  "  print- 
work"  is  given ;  and  the  quality  of  it  is  estimated  entirely  by  the  degree  of  difficulty 
involved  in  arranging  the  different  lights  and  shades.  ^ 

No  knowledge  of  drawing  is  requisite  in  such  works ;  all  that  is  done — a  process 
sometimes  sufficiently  tedious,  however — ^is,  to  produce  an  exact  fac  simile  of  the  selected 
engraving.  Of  course  any  variety  of  colours  may  be  introduced ;  but  the  entire  surface 
has  to  be  rendered  as  flat  as  possible.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Switzerland  this  kind  of 
work  is  much  pursued.  Upwards  of  3,500  females  are  employed  in  hand-embroidering 
alone,  iu  the  canton  of  Neufchfttel ;  the  principal  part  of  the  work  being  intended  for 
exportation.  When  the  specimen  now  referred  to  was  exhibited,  no  fewer  than  forty-five 
manufacturers,  jfrom  various  parts  of  Switzerland,  presented  to  view  needle-work, 
*  embroidery  pictures,  worked  handkerchiefs,  sewed  muslins,  and  similar  productions  of 
female  industry  and  skill. 

Vineyard  husbandry  is  altogether  a  garden  cultivation,  in  which  manual  labour, 
unassisted  by  any  animal  power,  and  scarcely  even  by  the  simplest  mechanical  con- 
trivance, accomplishes  all  that  is  done.  This,  indeed,  gives  a  character  to  all  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  Swiss  ;  hand  labour  is  applied  to  all  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  Indian  corn, 
and  even  common  grain  crops,  more  extensively,  both  in  digging  and  clearijig  the  land, 
than  with  us.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  agricultural  villages  without  a  horse  ;  and  all 
cultivation  done  by  the  hand,  especially  where  the  chief  article  of  husbandry  is  either 
dairy  produce  or  that  of  the  vineyard. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  to  the  present  chapter,  on  the  amusements  of  the  peasantry, 
one  of  which  is  of  considerable,  and  the  two  others  of  very  high  antiquity.  Among 
ourselves  there  was  an  ancient  sport,  called  Kayles,  also  written  Cayles  and  Keiles, 
derived  from  the  French  word  quilka,  which  was  played  with  pins,  and  no  doubt  gave  rise 
to  the  modem  game  of  nine-pins  ;  and  a  favourite  game  in  Switzerland  is  les  quilies,  a 
species  of  skittles  on  a  large  scale. 

Throwing  the  discus,  a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  was  one  of  the  principa 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients,  and  practised  even  in  the  heroic  age.     The  discus 
was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm 
when  held  in  the  right  hand.     The  object  was  to  tht'ow  it  from  a  fixed  point  to  the 
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greatest  distance ;  and  in  so  doing  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark  the  point  at  which 
the  discus,  when  thrown  by  him,  struck  the  ground.  Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a 
spherical  form  was  used  instead  of  a  discus,  as  when  the  Greeks,  at  the  funeral  games^ 
contended  for  a  lump  of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  who  could  throw  it  farthest. 
The  feat  is  thus  described,  among  others,  by  the  hand  of  Homer,  when  prizes  wer& 
offered  by  Achilles  : — . 

"  The  hero,  next,  an  iron  clod  produced, 
Rough  from  the  forge,  and  wont  to  task  the  might 
Of  king  Eetion  ;  but  when  him  he  slew, 
Pelides,  glorious  chief,  with  other  spoils 
From  Thebes  conveyed  it  in  his  fleet  to  Troy. 
He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  ho  cried, 
Come  forth  who  also  shall  this  prize  dispute ! 
How  far  soe'er  remote  the  winner's  fields, 
This  lump  shall  fci^'c  his  wants  five  circling  years ; 
His  shepherd  shall  not,  or  his  plower,  need 
In  quest  of  iron  seek  the  distant  town. 
But  hence  he  shall  their  wants  supply. 
Then  Polypa?tes  brave  in  fight  ai-ose, 
Arose  Leonteus  also,  godlike  chief. 
With  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.     Each  took 
His  station,  and  Epeiis  seized  the  clod. 
He  swung,  he  cast  it,  and  the  Grecians  laughed. 
Leontcs,  branch  of  Mars,  quoitcd  it  next. 
Huge  Telamoniou  Ajax,  with  strong  arm 
Dismissed  it  third,  and  overpitched  them  l)oth. 
But  when  brave  Polypa?tes  seized  the  mass, 
Far  as  the  vigorous  herdsman  flings  his  staff 
That  twirling  flies  his  numerous  beeves  between. 
So  far  his  cast  outmeasured  all  beside. 
And  the  host  shouted.     Then  the  Mends  aix)se 
Of  Polj'ptetes,  valiant  chief,  and  bore 
His  ponderous  acquisition  to  the  sliips."  * 

The  sohSy  as  the  lump  of  iron  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  was  perforated  in  the  centre, « 
80  that  a  rope  or  string  might  be  passed  through  and  used  in  throwing  it.  In  this  form 
the  game  is  still  practised  by  the  moimtaineers  of  the  Canton  of  Appenzell,  in  Switzer- 
land. They  meet  twice  a  year,  to  throw  stones  of  great  weight  and  size.  This  they  do 
by  a  sudden  leap  and  forcible  swinging  of  the  whole  body.  The  same  stone  is  taken  by 
all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  discus  and  solos ;  he  who  sends  it  to  the  greatest 
distance  receives  a  public  prize.  The  stone  is  lifted  as  high  as  the  right  shoulder  before 
it  is  thrown,  and  the  strength  and  skill,  said  to  be  displayed  by  some  of  the 
Appenzellers,  appear  scarcely  credible. 

There  is  a  third  game,  that  of  wrestling,  which,  besides  being  an  occasional  pastime 
among  the  young  herdsmen  and  villagers,  becomes,  on  certain  occasions,  the  more 
general  object  of  interest  and  attraction.  Sometimes,  for  example,  an  innkeeper  obtains 
permission  of  the  bailiff  to  advertise  a  match,  to  take  place  on  a  given  day,  for  some 
prize  of  value,  with  a  special  regard,  like  others  in  our  country,  to  his  own  advantage. 
On  such  occasions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are 
attracted  to  the  spot,  and  the  competitors  are  of  the  same  class.  But,  at  other  times,  the 
contest  takes  a  far  wider  range,  as  when  distinct  communes  or  cantons  challenge 
competition,  as  is  often  the  case  between  the  Canton  of  Berne  and  the  Forest  Cantons, 

•  Iliad,  translated  by  Cowper. 
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Oberhasli  against  TJnterwalden,  or  the  Simmentlial  against  the  Oberland.  The  concourse 
of  strangers  is,  consequently,  very  considerable ;  and  all  the  arrangements  are  conducted 
with  more  order,  and  display  to  a  far  greater  extent  the  feeling  that  prevails. 

The  place  chosen  for  this  species  of  game  is  generally  a  piece  of  greensward, 
surroimded  by  higher  ground,  for  the  advantage  of  the  spectators.  When  the  match  is 
deemed  of  suflScient  importance,  the  arena  is  enclosed,  and  occupied  only  by  the 
combatants  and  the  umpires,  of  whom  there  are  a  considerable  number.  These  are 
chiefly  old  men ;  once,  doubtless,  distinguished  in  similar  contests,  and  with  them  are 
associated  the  younger  peasants;^  whose  prowess  and  experience  command  for  them,  in 
such  matters,  the  deference  of  their  neighbours.  Should  there  be  several  parties  on  the 
list  of  wrestlers,  the  minor  combatants  always  take  precedence,  and  the  winner  is 
rewarded  by  gifts  from  the  bystanders.  Such  displays,  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
young,  also  excite  the  interest  and  impatience  of  the  crowd.  Then  stand  forward  the 
rivals,  chosen,  from  their  known  superiority,  to  contest  the  honour  of  their  canton  or 
commune,  recalling  another  part  of  the  games  of  Achilles  : — 

"  Then  arose 
Huge  Telamouian  Ajax,  and  upstood 
Ulysses  also,  in  all  wiles  adept. 
Both  girt  around,  into  the  midst  they  moved. 
With  vigorous  gripe,  each  lock'd  the  other  fast, 
Like  rafters,  standing,  of  some  mansion  built 
By  a  prime  artist,  proof  against  all  winds. 
Their  backs  tugg'd  vehemently,  creak'd,  the  sweat 
Trickled,  and  on  their  flanks  and  shoulders,  red 
The  whelks  arose ;  they  bearing  still  in  mind 
The  tripoll,  and  ceased  not  struggling  for  the  prize. 
Nor  could  Ulysses  from  his  station  move, 
And  cast  down  Ajax,  nor  could  Ajax  him 
Unsettle,  fixt  so  firm  Ulysses  stood  ; 
But  when,  long  time  expectant,  all  the  Greeks 
Grew  weary,  then  huge  Ajax  him  bespako. 
Laertes*  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd ! 
Lift,  or  be  lifted,  and  let  Jove  decide." 

And  SO  the  struggle  continued,  till 

"  To  the  earth  they  fell 
Both,  and  with  dust  defiled  lay  side  by  side."  • 

They  woidd  again  have  wrestled,  but  the  contest  was  stopped  by  Achilles,  who  declared 
that  both  had  won  the  prize.  But,  in  Switzerland,  the  struggle  continues  until  the  one 
exults  in  his  triumph,  and  the  other  retires,  bearing,  as  he  may,  the  weight  of  his  dis- 
honour. 


CHAPTER    XX; 

l-HR   PASS   OF   THE   BRUNIO THE   ASCENT   OF   THE   ORIMSKL — ri>^   HOSPICE. 

An  ascent  of  the  Brunig  may  be  made  from  Meyriiigen,  by  a  steep  path.  On  the  col 
which  divides  the  canton  of  TJnderwalden  from  that  of  Berne,  there  is  a  toll-house  and 
a  station  of  g(^ns  d'armes.     To  this  point  there  are  two  roads  ;  the  one  we  are  traversing 
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from  Meyringen  and  the  Oberhasli,  and  the  other,  which  may  be  taken  from  the  lake  oi 
Brienz.  From  the  toll-house  the  Alps  present  a  grand  appearance  as  they  rise  over  the 
wooded  sides  of  the  hill  which  sweeps  down  to  the  little  plain  and  village  of  Bruningen ; 
and  from  a  chapel  just  at  hand,  the  view,  though  destitute  of  the  grandeur  of  vast 
and  snowy  peaks,  is  exceedingly  pleasing,  disclosing  as  it  does  the  rich  and  fertile  valley 
of  Nidwalden,  throughout  its  entire  length. 

The  first  village  is  that  of  Lungem,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Brunig,  and  at  the 
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south  end  of  the  lake.  The  lake,  once  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  a  richly- wooded 
margin,  presents  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  enterprise  and  energy,  in  laying  bare 
tte  alluvial  soil,  by  drawing  off  a  portion  of  the  water.  For  this  purpose  a  slanting 
tunnel  was  commenced  in  1788,  and,  after  many  interruptions,  it  had  proceeded  so  far  in 
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about  fifty  years  as  to  require  being  carried  only  a  few  feet  farther.  But  this  was  the  moat 
difficult  part  of  the  task,  for  to  do  this  was  to  open  the  bore  of  the  lake  in  the  midst  of 
its  waters.  After  various  projects,  it  was  decided  to  blast  the  rock.  But  to  get  the 
powder  along  the  narrow  gallery,  and  to  lodge  it  dry  in  the  upper  extremity,  drenched 
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by  water  oozing  from  the  lake,  was  a  work  of  prodigious  toil.  At  length  the  crisis 
came:  two  bold  men  applied  the  match  to  the  train,  and  then  effected  their  retreat 
through  1,300  feet  of  tunnel.  Now  hope  was  to  be  realised,  or  there  was  to  be  the 
disappointment  of  a  signal  failure.  Ten  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  time  calculated 
for  the  explosion,  when  two  dull  reports  were  heard  beneath  the  rock,  but  it  did  not 
tremble — the  lake  remained  as  smooth  as  ever,  and  so  slight  was  the  apparent  effort 
that  it  seemed  to  warrant  only  despondency. 

But  now  a  shout  from  below  dispelled  the  rising  apprehensions,  and  the  wished-for  sight 
was  beheld, — the  waters  and  mud  of  the  lake  issuing  forth  in  a  turbid  stream.  TBie 
aperture  was  small,  and"  sixteen  days  elapsed  before  the  water  sank  to  its  level.  In 
addition  to.  the  slowness  of  this  process,  there  was  no  little  alarm  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
banks,  which  cracked  and  slipped  as  the  water  retired.  But  there  was  no  material 
calamity.  There  were  proofs,  however,  that  no  ordinary  action  had  taken  plac«.  The 
rocks,  here  and  there,  were  split,  there  were  slips  of  fresh  earth,  and  parts  of  the  roots  of 
huge  trees  were  laid  bare,  while  others  clung  tenaciously  to  the  firmer  rocks  above.  The 
object  sought  has  been  attained,  at  the  cost  not  only  of  the  original  outlay,  but  of  much 
of  the  original  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lungeni. 

At  the  village  of  Lungem  the  route  ceases  to  be  practicable  for  chars  ':  a  mule  road 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  Brunig,  or  it  may  be  attained  by  a  footpath,  which  is  shorter, 
and  Kes  through  scenes  which  are  beautiful  for  their  sylvan  character,  and  in  which  the 
traveller  sees  nothing  to  remind  bim  of  his  proximity  to  the  Alps. 

It  was,  however,  while  sojourning  at  Meyringen,  that  we  formed  another  purpose. 
On  a  dull  and  cloudy  morning,  when  it  seemed  vain  to  anticipate  more  genial  weather, 
we  resolved  to  reach  the  hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  as  the  limit  of  our  day's  journey.  As 
Keller's  map  was  lying  spread  out  before  the  eye,  it  was  plain  that  we  must  follow  the 
course  of  the  Aar,  that  river  which  had  been  almost  our  constant  companion  for 
several  days  past.  Then  came  the  question,  should  we  have  a  guide?  But  though 
perils  escaped  and  perils  endui'ed  started  up  before  the  mind,  threatening  an  affirmative, 
and  one  appeared  likely  to  insinimte  itself  into  admission  and  effect,  as  we  thought  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  have  an  intelligent  companion,  such  as  most  of  the  Swiss  guides  are,  yet 
the  route  we  contemplated  was  not  intricate  and  involved,  like  many,  with  such  guide- 
books as  we  have  in  the  present  day,  which  supply  not  only  the  names  of  places,  but 
many  of  their  legendary  and  historical  associations ;  and  then  there  is  no  little  excite- 
rfient  and  romance  in  rambling  amidst  mountains  and  valleys  hitherto  unknown ;  so  a 
negative  was  substituted  and  allowed  its  full  force ;  nor  had  we  any  reason  to  regret  that 
it  had  prevailed. 

A  drizzling  rain  was  falling  as  Meyringen  was  left,  and  the  cascades  on  either  hand 
gave  evidence  that  it  must  have  descended  copiously  during  the  night.  The  Alpbach,  a 
torrent  descending  from  a  narrow  gorge  behind  the  village,  when  seen  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  amidst  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  is  adorned  with  a  triple  bow.  If  the  water 
is  abundant,  the  circles  are  singularly  and  beautifully  complete.  But  every  thing  has  its 
price  in  this  world,  and  to  see  the  iris,  we  must  stand  within  the  spray  of  the  falls.  It  is 
not  merely,  however,  as  a  beautiful  object  that  the  Alpbach  should  be  contemplated. 
For,  as  the  district  in  which  it  rises  and  pursues  its  course  is  comprised  of  an  argillaceous 
limestone,  soft  in  itself  and  easily  washed  away,  so  the  torrent  sometimes  acquires  a 
disastrous  and  destructive  force.  Greatly  increased  by  the  falling  rain,  or  the  melting 
snow,  it  gathers  to  itself  whatever  lies  in  its  way — sand,  rubbish,  and  uprooted  trees — 
when  opposed  in  its  course,  it  becomes  a  lake  behind  whatever  exists  for  a  time  as  an 
obstacle,  only  to  urge  it  onwards  by  a  resistless  force,  and  to  leave  its  track  marked  by 
utter  desolation.  An  inundation  of  this  kind  carried  away  many  houses  in  the  year 
1733.     But,  about  thirty  years  after,  there  was  a  far  more  serious  catastrophe.     In  one 
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hour,  a  great  part  of  the  Tillage  was  buried  in  rubbish  twenty  feet  deep  ;  of  which  there 
are  traces  at  the  present  day.  The  stone  dyke,  too,  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  is  a 
memorial  of  peril — of  peril  from  the  torrents  as  well  as  from  the  river. 

To  reach  the  Upper  Ilasli  valley  from  Meyringen,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  mass  of 
rock,  called  the  Kirchet,  which  appears,  at  a  distant  period,  to  have  detached  itself  from 
the  mountains  on  tlie  left  of  the  valley,  fallen  down,  and  formed  a  complete  barrier 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hasli  valleys.  The  Aar  finds  its  way  through  a  very 
narrow  cleft  in  this  great  mass,  but  seems  greatly  irritated  at  being  confined  within 
such  a  narrow  channel.  In  crossing  this  natural  barrier,  we  struck  into  a  scarcely 
traceable  path,  which  appeared  to  lead  more  directly  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Upper 
Hasli  valley  than  the  regular  road ;  but  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  ravine,  thickly 
set  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  wet  rank  grass.  Escaped  from  this,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  turn ;  wo  were  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  considerable  depth,  and 
paths  branched  oflF  in  several  directions ;  but  at  length,  we  chose  the  one  that  led  to  the 
right,  and  soon  reached  the  road  which  was  then  in  process  of  construction,  and  which  is 
to  unite  the  two  valleys. 

The  entrance  to  the  Upper  Hasli  valley  is  a  well- watered  and  well-cultivated  plain,  in 
which  stands,  in  a  picturesque  situation  at  the  foot  of  a  moimtain,  the  village  of  Im  Hof, 
with  a  covered  wooden  bridge  over  the  Aar.  Those  who  have  no  desire  to  incur  the 
fatigue  connected  with  ascending  great  eminences,  or  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
trudging  through  clouds,  may  avoid  all  this  by  taking  the  road  to  the  left,  which  will 
lead  them  up  the  Susten  valley,  across  the  Susten  Pass,  to  the  Great  St.  Gothard  road, 
whence  Milan  or  Lucerne  is  easily  reached  by  means  of  the  diligence.  Beyond  Im  Hof, 
just  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  along  which  the  Aar  dashes  and  foams  at  a  considerable 
distwce  below  the  path,  is  a  curious  rock,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving.  Whence  it 
came  and  how  it  got  into  that  leaning  position  we  know  not,  but  in  all  probability  it  was 
hurled  down  from  the  heights  above  during  some  .great  convulsion  of  nature,  or  it  may 
have  formed  payt  of  an  awful  avalanche  of  ice  and  rocks,  and  been  left  alone  in  tl^at 
position  by  the  melting  away  of  the  ice  around  it.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gloom  of 
such  gorges'  as  that  we  were  now  traversing,  on  dull  and  cloudy  days.  The  mountains, 
naturally  grey  and  solAnn,  seem  to  have  superadded  to  this  a  sternness  and  melancholy 
absolutely  repelling,  except  to  those  who  like  to  see  nature  under  all  its  appearances. 
Then  there  are  the  sad  fir-trees,  of  strangely  sombre  aspect,  and  to  complete  the  whole, 
there  is  the  deep-toned  wail  of  the  swollen  torrent  and  the  foaming  cascade.  Nothing 
discouraged,  however,  we  pushed  on,  every  break  in  the  clouds,  which  were  whirling 
along  overhead,  filling  us  with  a  hope  of  brighter  times  ;  but,  alas !  only  to  be  blasted 
by  another  shower  of  drizzling  sleet. 

We  hurried  through  the  collection  of  huts  called  Im  Boden,  where,  as  usual,  we  were 
beset  by  a  host  of  little  beggars,  most  of  them  hearty-looking  children,  who  either  ought 
to  have  been  at  school  or  earning  their  living.  ^  Surely  no  coimtry  in  Europe  is  infested 
with  mendicants  so  totally  undeserving  of  pity  as  Switzerland. /We  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  compatriots  of  Tell  as  a  bold,  free,  and  independent  race ;  but  when  we 
find  ourselves  beset  and  besought  by  their  children  in  almost  every  village,  we  begin  to 
think  we  have  been  mistaken.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  though  once  free  and 
independent,  they  have  been  in  a  measure  corrupted  and  spoiled  by  the  vast  number  of 
travellers  of  all  nations,  but  especially  of  the  English,  who  have  visited  those  once 
secluded  and  lonely  valleys  and  mountain-slopes  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Before  then, 
they  had  to  depend  on  their  own  resources,  and  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles of  home  consumption,  while  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  ventured  beyond  the  precincts  of 
their  native  land.  Thus,  in  Paris  and  other  large  cities,  they  obtained  an  honest  liveli- 
hood as  waiters  or  confectioners ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  rose  to  eminence  as  bankers  and 
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commercial  men,  taking  with  them,  as  they  did,  the  frugal  and  industrious  habits  which 
they  had  acquired  at  home.  But  now  Switzerland  has,  in  many  parts,  become  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  travellers,  and  two  or  three  very  wet  seasons  would,  consequently. 
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ruin  vast  numbers.  Large  hotels  have  been  built  in  many  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  these  employ  a  large  number  of  people,  either  in  actual  attendance  or  in  procuring 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  from  the  neighbourhood  or  a  distance.  The  people 
have,  therefore,  become  dependent  on  others,  and  many  of  them,  anxious  to  obtain  all 
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they  can  from  those  who  employ  them,  send  out  their  children  as  mendicants.  It  is 
true  that  among  this  class  there  are  a  large  number  of  cretins  and  cripples,  and  we  have 
no  objection  that  such  should  beg  a  few  sous  from  the  passer-by ;  but  we  do  enter  our 
most  earnest  protest  against  the  practice  of  giving  to  strong  and  healthy  children^  and 
thus  encouraging  them  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  which  will  prote  most  disastrous  to 
the  country  at  large. 


SINGULAR  ROCK  IN  THE  GRIMSEL  PASS. 


Passing  through  Boden,  Ghittanfen  is  reached: — a  lonely,  miserable  place,  but  a  halt  is 
generally  made  here,  as  it  is  half  way  between  Meyringen  and  the  Qrimsel.  From  hence, 
the  difficulty  of  the  road  and  the  sterility  of  the  valley  increase.  The  Aar  is  twice 
crossed  before  reaching  Handek,  where  a  few  ch&lets  stand,  with  a  rude  auberge,  amidst 
glaciers  and  cataracts,  and  the  eye  dwells  on  scenes  the  most  stupendous,  savage,  and 
dreary.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  ch&let  is  the  great  fall  of  the  Aar — ^the  grandest 
waterfall  in  Switzerland.      The  river  in  its  course  from  its  mountain-head  to  low 
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grounds,  makes,  at  this  point,  a  fearful  leap  of  some  200  feet,  while  another  stream,  the 
Erlenbach,  running  at  right  angles  to  it,  makes  a  similar  leap,  and  the  waters  of  the  two 
are  intermingled  about  half-way  down ;  falling  together  with  a  horrible  fracas  into  a 
deep  gulf,  which  the  traveller  can  overhang  from  some  projecting  rocks  above,  but  the 
base  is  concealed  from  him  by  the  mist  in  the  basin  which  receives  the  torrents.  The 
fall  can  be  seen  from  below  at  a  station  where  a  less  sense  of  danger  is  excited,  but  the 
effect  of  the  scene  is  not  so  striking  as  from  tlie  head  of  the  cataract.  The  little  bridge, 
just  over  the  cascade,  seemed  to  tremble  from  the  vibration  caused  by  the  violent  rush 
of  waters. 

Above  Ilandek  the  barren  and  savage  character  of  the  valley  increases,  and  about 
half  a  league  beyond  the  chalets,  the  road,  rising  high  above  the  torrent  of  the  Aar,  and 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  passes  over  the  smooth,  convex,  and  inclined  surfaces  of 
masses  of  granite  of  great  extent.  These  are  worn  smooth  by  avalanches,  which  have 
swept  away  the  barriers  that,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  raised  to  guard  the  traveller 
in  this  fearful  part  of  the  passage,  which  is  particularly  dangerous  when  the  surface  has 
been  wet  and  has  frozen.  Travellers  generally  dismount  here,  as  a  slip  of  the  mule's 
feet  would  be  inevitable  destruction,  and  it  is  a  situation  in  which  a  man  can  walk  with 
greater  security.  Brockeden  was  informed  by  his  guide,  that  upon  one  occasion  a 
person,  whom  he  accompanied,  chose  to  ride,  in  spite  of  remonstrance ;  the  mule  slipped, 
the  guide  seized  the  clothes  of  the  traveller,  whose  feet  were  fortunately  out  of  the 
stirrups  and  saved  him ;  but  the  mule  fell  over  the  precipice  into  the  gulf  and  was 
destroyed.  The  largest  surface  bears  the  name  of  the  ITUlcn  Platte,*  and  is  120  paces 
across.  From  Ilandek  to  the  hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  the  Aar  is  often  traversed  on 
bridges,  which  appear  to  be  ill  constructed,  and  in  situations  so  dreary  as  to  excite  ideas 
of  danger  which  do  not  in  reality  exist,  though  the  foaming  torrent  of  the  Aar,  as  it 
passes  beneath,  would  leave  any  escape  from  accident  absolutely  hopeless.  At  .a  short 
distance  from  tlie  worst  of  these,  there  is  some  relief  from  this  idea  of  danger,  if  not 
from  dreariness,  at  a  little  pasture  called  Roderick's  Boden. 

At  the  end  of  a  little  marshy  plain  is  the  only  chalet  between  Handek  and  Grimsel,  a 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  wild  and  desolate  scenery, 
the  rain  fell  with  great  violence,  and  made  tlie  path  a  kind  of  mountain  torrent.  But 
murmuring  was  useless,  and  so  pushing  onwards  witli  all  our  might,  at  length,  after 
crossing  some  patches  of  half  frozen  snow,  we  reached  tlie  hospice. 

According  to  Desor,  a  small  traffic  of  exchange  was  carried  on  between  the  Valais  and 
the  Hasli,  which  was  not  entirely  discontinued  during  the  winter,  and  of  which  the 
Grimsel  was  the  warehouse  at  that  seascn.  The  Ilaslians  brought  their  cheese,  the 
Valaisans  their  wine,  their  brandy,  and  various  kinds  of  provisions — ^among  others,  rice, 
which  comes  from  Italj^  by  the  Simph)n  or  llie  Gries.  The  two  parties  stopi>ed  at  the 
hospice,  slept  there,  and  were  at  homo  next  diy,  carrying  with  thern  the  respective 
commodities  they  had  obtained.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  this  communication,  the 
keeper  of  the  hospice  was  bound  to  liave  a  man  and  two  dogs  at  the  Grimsel  during  the 
whole  winter,  and  likewise  to  place  piquets  on  the  mountain  of  the  Grimsel  between 
the  hospice  and  the  Valais,  to  point  out  the  path  to  travellers. 

To  allow  of  this  commerce  being  carried  on  in  winter,  the  weatlier  must  not,  however, 
have  been  too  severe,  for  it  would  have  been  madness,  without  its  excuse,  to  attempt  such 
a  journey  in  the  midst  of  snow  or  wind.  "  Thus,  the  Grimsel,'*  says  M.  Desor,  "  is,  at 
such  a  time,  altogether  solitary;  and  the  keei^er  told  us,  that  during  the  winter  of 
1839-40,  he  had  passed  thirty-five  days  without  seeing  a  single  human  figure.  '  This 
long  isolation,'  he  added,  *  seemed  to  me  so  painful,  that,  on  perceiving  the  first  traveller 
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\pho  passed  the  Grimsel,  I  threw  myself  on  his  neck,  embraced  him,  and  offered  him  a 
hottle  of  wine.'  The  dogs  here  are  at  least  as  important  as  the  men  for  watching ;  on 
account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  senses,  and  especially  of  that  of  smell.  All  the 
guides  assert,  that  in  severe  weather,  and  especially  in  winter,  they  detect  the  presence  of 
a  man  at  the  distance  of  a  league ;  and  Juan  assured  us  that  an  hour  before  our  arrival, 
he  had  abeady  remarked,  from  the  inquietude  of  Barry,  that  some  one  was  approaching 
the  hospice. 

"  Those  who  have  visited  the  Grimsel  in  summer  will  doubtless  remember  that,  in  order 
to  enter  the  vestibule,  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  a  stair  about  seven  feet  high.  Now,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  snow  which  was  accumulated  around  the  house,  it  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  state,  that  in  place  of  ascending  to  the  vestibule,  we  descended  there  by 
a  stair  which  Juan  had  cut  in  the  snow." 

At  the  time  we  were  there,  the  hospice  could  accommodate  about  forty  or  fifty 
travellers,  and  there  were  then  about  thirty,  all  arriving  in  almost  as  miserable  a  plight 
as  ourselves.  With  our  clothes  partially  dried,  we  ceime  down  to  an  excellent  table 
d'h6te,  provided  with  eight  or  nine  courses,  including  chamois.  A  notice  had  been  put 
up  over  the  fireplace.  Man  ist  gebeten  nicht  in  diesem  sjjctsesaale  zu  rauchen, — ^Persons  are 
requested  not  to  smolce  in  this  dining-room ;  which  some  Wag  had  altered  into,  Man  ist 
gebeten  nichts  diesem  speisesaak  zu  braiicken, — Persons  are  requested  not  to  want  anything 
in  this  dining-room.  A  kind  of  album  was  kept  here,  and  contained  some  amusing  as 
well  as  excellent  sketches,  and  various  observations  and  reflections.  The  bed-rooms  and 
beds  were  very  small ;  but  what  may  not  be  endured  in  such  a  region  ?  The  hospice  is 
surrounded  by  naked  rocks,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  little  dark  lake,  rendered  darker  by 
contrast  with  patches  and  beds  of  snow,  which  lie  unmelted  during  the  year  on  its 
shores.  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  passage  is,  according  to  Saiissure,  7,224  English 
feet. 

Wet  and  dreary  was  the  following  morning,  the  clouds  hovering  about  our  windows 
and  along  the  path  leading  down  to  the  vaUey.  One  by  one  we  were  deserted  by  the 
various  parties  of  travellers;  and  after  a  short  hour's  walk  we  reached  the  summit. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreary  prospects  presented  to  the  traveller  there.  The  bare  and 
rocky  groimd  is  relieved  only  by  patches  of  snow  on  the  borders  of  a  still  small  lake  on 
the  Valais  side  of  the  mountain,  and  beyond  the  rocks  which  surround  the  lake,  nothing 
is  seen  but  the  tops  of  the  mountain  in  the  chain  of  the  High  Alps,  bare  or  clothed  in 
eternal  snows.  ** 

The  summit  of  the  Grimsel  forms  a  boundary  between  the  cantons  of  Valais  and 
Berne,  and  in  the  year  1799  became  memorable  in  the  struggle  between  the  French  and 
the  Austrians.  Here  the  Austrians  had  encamped,  and  the  French  had  utterly  failed  to 
drive  them  off  the  elevation,  when  a  peasant  of  Guttanew  proposed  to  conduct  a  party  of 
the  latter  to  the  rear  of  the  Austrians  by  a  secret  path,  the  mountain  to  be  crossed  being 
his  reward.  The  bait  was  taken.  The  Austrians,  so  suddenly  attacked,  were  thrown  into 
a  panic  and  fled,  only  to  fall  beneath  the  muskets  of  the  French,  or  to  suffer  a  lingering 
and  miserable  death.  So  far  the  French  gained  their  object,  but  their  guide  lost  his, 
and  continued  in  poverty. 

On  leaving  the  summit,  and  winding  round  to  the  left,  we  descended  by  the 
Meyenwand,  a  terribly  steep  path,  to  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone.  This  glacier  is  dome- 
shaped  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  surface  is  tolerably  even,  though  split  up  into  many 
ravines.  Higher  up  it  presents  the  usually  rugged  appearance  of  these  masses  of  ice. 
The  path  runs  alongside  the  glacier  for  a  short  distance,  then  turns  to  the  right,  and 
passing  through  an  uninhabited  valley,  the  traveller  arrives  at  last  at  the  foot  of  the 
Furca. 

A  few  words  are  due  to  th?  subsequent  history  of  the  hospice.     Cheever   greatly 
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enjoyed  his  sojourn  here,  and  says,  '*  I  liked  mine  host  at  the  Grimsel ;  he  seemed  to 
take  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  stranger,  and  pressed  my  hand  warmly  at  parting,  with 
many  good  wishes  for  my  pleasant  journey.  How  it  takes  away  from  the  mercantile, 
cold,  mercenary  character  of  an  inn,  when  the  keeper  of  it  is  blessed  with  cordial,  hospi- 
table manners !     Whether  he  have  the  heart  of  a  good  Samaritan  or  not,  if  he  seetM 
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to  take  an  interest  in  you,  he  gets  double  interest  from  you  ;  it  invests  the  bought  fare 
with  a  home  feeling ;  you  pay  for  it  ten  times  as  readily  as  you  would  to  a  grumbler,  and 
you  leave  the  house  as  that  of  a  friend." 

In  all  this  we  cordially  sympathized,  as  we  received  a  similar  grasping  of  the  hand, 
and  a  similar  expression  of  good- will  from  our  host  of  the  hospice,  styled  by  M.  Toppfer, 
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"  Father  Zippach,  an  excellent,  attentive,  and  hospitable  man,  who  had  been  there  mor^ 
than  twenty  years,"  and  were,  therefore,  totally  unprepared  for  what  we  have  now  to 
relate.  About  three  months  after  our  visit,  some  herdsmen  in  the  neighbourhood  per- 
ceived a  smoke  rising  from  the  mountain  ;  the  hospice  was  in  flames  ;  and,  on  reaching 
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the  spot  where  it  stood,  its  ashes  only  remained ;  and  so  naturally  did  the  innkeeper 
account  for  the  catastrophe,  that  all  regarded  it,  at  the  time,  as  the  result  of  accident. 
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But,  subsequently,  suspicion  arose,  it  gained  strength,  and  a  judicial  inquiry  took  place 
for  the  discovery  of  the  truth.     The  result  proved  that  the  catastrophe  originated  in  a 
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aeries  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes.  Some  travellers  stopping  at  the  hospice  had  been 
strangled,  and  the  innkeeper  had  set  fire  to  the  house,  lest  their  corpses  should  ba  dis- 
covered,  and  had  fled  with  all  the  spoil  that  he  could  accimiidate  ! 


CHAPTER  XXL 


A  DAY  AT  THE  "  HOTBL  DES  NEUCHATELOIS." 


The  Aar  is  tho  most  considerable  ri^er  in  Switzerland  after  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 
The  traveller  who  would  trace  out  its  source  will  find  it  in  two  enormous  glaciers,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  spot  where  we  found  the  hospice  of  the 
Grimsel.  The  upper  and  lower  glaciers  together  are  computed  to  occupy  a  space  of 
nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles.  The  termination  of  the  lower,  or  Unter- 
aar  glacier,  in  the  valley,  has  been  described  "  as  of  the  colour  of  a  rhinoceros'  hide, 
from  the  mixture  of  rocks  and  gravel  ground  up  in  the  ice,"  and  where  the  river  runs 
out  of  its  mouth,  as  giving  the  idea  to  any  one  standing  below  its  huge  masses,  "  of  a 
monstrous  elephant  disporting  with  its  proboscis."  The  rocks  protrude  from  the  ice, 
constantly  dropping  as  fast  as  it  melts,  and  forming  chaotic  masses  of  fragments  beneath. 

This  enormous  glacier  is  said  to  be  eighteen  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four  in 
breadth.  The  great  peak  of  the  Finsteraarhom  rises  out  of  it,  a  most  sublime  object, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  loftiest  of  the  Oberland  Alps.  "  Life  on  a  Glacier " 
would  suggest  to  many  a  novel  and  startling  idea,  but  our  materials  are  ample  for  justly- 
conceiving  of  the  reality.  Here  it  was  that  M.  Ilugi  built  a  hut  in  the  year  1827,  with 
the  design  of  measuring  the  movement  of  the  masses,  and  it  was  found  that  in  1836  they 
had  advanced  2,184  feet.  And  here,  too,  M.  Agassiz,  of  Neuch&tel,  and  his  associates, 
subsequently  reared  the  structure  represented  in  the  engraving,  and  which  was  designated 
the  "  Hotel  des  Neuchfttelois,"  which  we  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  describe. 

Though  the  name  was  pompous,  it  was,  in  reality,  but  a  very  small  hut,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  six  broad,  and  four  high  where  its  height  was  the  greatest.  Situated  on  the  moraine, 
it  had  pure  ice  for  its  foundation,  on  which  the  broad  stones  of  the  moraine  were  placed  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  flooring.  A  bed  of  herbs  gathered  on  the  sides  of  the  glacier  served 
as  a  mattress*;  and  to  protect  the  inmates  from  moisture,  they  made  use  of  a  double 
covering  of  wax  clothy  since  to  those  who  live  on  the  glaciers,  humidity  is  much  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  cold.  As  the  hut  was  merely  formed  of  a  dry  stone  wall,  the  interstices 
were  stopped  up  with  bunches  of  grass,  as  a  defence  from  the  violent  winds.  Still,  it 
frequently  happened,  despite  of  such  precautions,  that  a  hurricane  blew  fearfully  through, 
the  wall.     As,  however,  no  little  fatigue  was  ordinarily  encoimtered  during  the  day, 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  baUny  sleep," 

was  generally  very  sotmd. 

These  enterprising  men  foimd  only  the  rainy  and  snowy  nights  really  disagreeable  ; 
for  as  the  large  block  which  served  as  a  roof  was  fissured  throughout,  notwithstfimding  its 
enormous  thickness,  the  water  penetrated  by  the  fissures,  and  streamed  along  it«  lower 
surface.  Whenever  o^e  of  these  little  streamlets  encountered  an  inequality,  a  cascade 
was  formed,  which  awoke,  in  an  annojdng  manner,  those  who  happened  to  be  under  it. 
Sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  then  rose  up,  and  seizing  a  candle,  endeavotoed 
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with  his  fingers  to  give  another  direction  to  the  troublesome  rill.  But  soon  recovering 
its  first  direction^  it  would  proceed  to  moisten  the  person  to  the  right  or  left,  and  thus 
rouse  him  by  dropping  provokingly  into  his  ear  or  his  mouth.  He  would  then  get  up  in 
his  turn,  and  try  to  direct  the  course  of  the  water,  or  probably  send  it  to  sprinkle  his 
companion  near  him.  "  I  remember,  one  night,''  M.  Agassiz  naively  says,  '^  when  the 
rills  of  water  and  the  cascades  were  so  abundant,  that  all  change  of  direction  was  useless ; 
and  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  shut  an  eye,  we  began  to  amuse  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  our  cascades,  by  communicating  to  them  all  sorts  of  directions.  In  place  of 
deeping,  we  pursued  hydrographical  studies.'' 

In  order  to  inure  themselves  to  the  cold,  several  of  the  party  adopted  the  habit  of 
bathing  the  body  every  morning  in  iced- water,  in  a  large  tub,  which  the  guides  placed 
every  evening  before  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  which,  in  the  morning,  was  often  covered 
with  ice  half-an-inch  in  thickness.  At  first  this  practice  was  found  to  be  severe,  but  they 
soon  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  did  not  wish  to  give  it  up ;  for  after  the  first  disagree- 
able sensations  were  surmounted,  they  were  sure  to  feel  warm,  and  could  bear  their 
ordinary  dresses  with  impunity  ;  whereas  those  who  dreaded  these  icy  baths,  and  did  not 
make  use  of  them,  shivered  around  the  others,  though  enveloped  in  their  cloaks. 

The  chief  guide,  Jacob  Leuthold,  was  also  chief  cook,  arriving  at  "  the  hotel"  between 
four  and  five  o'clock,  to  prepare  breakfast,  which  generally  consisted  of  a  cup  of  choco- 
late. The  pot  was  then  placed  on  the  fire,  for  the  breakfast  of  the  guides,  which  con 
sisted  of  cheese-soup.  The  first  occupation  was  to  visit  the  thermometrographs  and  the 
thermometers ;  and  when  the  sheath  of  one  or  other  of  these  instruments  was  frozen  to 
the  walls  of  the  hole,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  hot  water  to  detach  it ;  an  operation 
which  took  up  a  considerable  time. 

One  process  carried  on  was  that  of  boring,  and,  except  on  rainy  days,  this  could  not  be 
commenced  before  eight  o'clock,  for  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  the  wells  of  water  again 
began  to  flow ;  the  work  was  then  carried  on  till  mid-day.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
M.  Agassiz  had  the  high  courage  to  descend  by  a  rope  and  windlass  through  a  profoimd 
pit  in  the  ice,  in  order  to  settle  one  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  inquiries  he  was  now 
making. 

"  A  board,"  he  says,  "  on  which  I  was  to  sit,  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  I 
was  fleoitrod  to  that  rope  by  a  strap,  which  passed  imder  my  arms,  so  that  my  hands  were 
left  free.  In  order  to  protect  me  from  the  water,  which  we  wore  not  able  to  turn  off 
completely,  the  guides  covered  my  shoulders  with  the  skin  of  a  goat,  and  placed  on  my 
head  a  cap  made  of  marmot's  skin.  Thus  accoutred,  I  descended,  provided  with  a  ham* 
mer  and  a  staff.  My  friend  lisohor  was  to  direct  the  descent,  and  for  this  purpose  he  lay 
down  on  his  face,  with  his  ear  hanging  over  the  side,  in  order  the  betiny  to  hear  my 
directions.  It  was  agreed  that  so  long  as  I  did  not  ask  to  come  up,  I  should  be  allowed 
to  descend  as  far  as  the  distance  at  which  M.  Escher  could  distinctly  hear  my  voice.  I 
reached  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  without  encountering  any  obstacle,  observing  attentively 
the  lamellar  structure  of  the  glacier,  and  the  small  stalactites  of  ice  which  were  attached 
on  all  sides  to  the  walls  of  the  pit.  These  stalactites  were  from  two  to  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  only  a  few  lines  in  diameter,  and  they  were  bent  like  hooks  fixed  in  the  walls. 
It  was  evident  that  they  were  produced  by  an  exudation  from  the  walls  of  the  pit ;  for, 
if  they  had  resulted  from  the  water  falling  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  they  would 
not  have  been  so  uniform,  nor  so  equally  distributed  over  the  surfieuse  of  the  sides.  Those 
which  were  really  derived  from  the  cascades  of  water  from  above  were  much  larger, 
were  more  closely  united  to  the  wall  of  ice,  and  were,  moreover,  limited  to  one  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  passage. 

**  The  bands  of  blue  ice  became  perceptibly  broader  as  I  descended ;  they  were  less 
sharply  marked  than  above,  and  the  remainder  of  the  mass,  of  an  inferior  degree  of 
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whiteness,  was  less  distinctly  contrasted  with  the  intermediate  deeper-coloured  laminse. 
At  a  depth  of  about  eighty  feet,  I  encountered  a  ridge  of  ice,  which  divided  the  pit  into 
two  compartments,  and  I  endeavoured  to  enter  the  widest ;  but  I  could  not  penetrate 
more  than  five  or  six  feet,  because  the  passage  became  divided  into  several  narrow 
canals.  I  caused  myself  to  be  raised  up,  and  managing  so  as  to  make  the  rope  deviate 
from  the  vertical  line,  I  got  into  the  other  compartment. 

"  I  had  observed,  in  descending,  that  there  was  ^ater  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  but 
I  supposed  it  to  be  at  a  very  great  depth  ;  and  as  my  attention  was  specially  directed  to 
the  vertical  bands,  which  I  continued  to  trace, — thanks  to  the  light  reflected  by  the 
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brilliant  walls  of  the  ice, — I  was  very  much  astonished  when  I  suddenly  felt  that  my 
feet  were  immersed  in  water.  I  immediately  directed  myself  to  be  drawn  up ;  but  the 
order  was  misunderstood,  and  in  place  of  ascending,  I  found  that  I  was  descending. 
I  then  uttered  a  cry  of  distress,  which  was  heard,  and  I  was  raised  up  before  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  swinmiing.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  in  my  life 
encoimtered  water  so  cold.  Fragments  of  ice  floated  on  its  surface,  which  no  doubt  were 
broken  portions  of  stalactites.  The  walls  of  the  pit  were  rough  to  the  touch,  and  this 
was,  doubtless,  caused  by  the  capillary  fissures." 

Such,  then,  was  a  part  of  the  day's  laboui*s,  while  those  who  were  not  occupied  with 
the  borers,  made  an  excursion  to  some  neighbouring  summit,  or  visited  one  of  the 
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numerous  moraines  which  descend  from  the  flanks  of  the  valley.  As  M.  Agassiz  had 
taken  with  him  a  landscape  painter,  M.  Bourkhart,  of  Neuch&tel,  to  delineate  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  this  mer  de  giace,  in  a  scientific  and  picturesque  point  of  view, 
he  often  accompanied  him  to  the  places  .most  worthy  of  attention.  Most  frequently  it 
was  not  po  much  the  special  object  they  followed,  as  the  unexpected  observations  they 
made,  which  gave  importance  to  these  excursions ;  and,  at  last,  they  did  not  fix  on  any 
particular  plan,  but  simply  walked  to  some  summit,  or  to  some  lateral  glacier,  with  the 
expectation  of  reaping  an  ample  harvest  of  new  observations. 

'*  I  intend,"  says  M.  Agassiz,  *'soon  to  publish  a  summary  of  the  numerous  facts  of 
detail  which  were  collected  in  the  course  of  these  various  excursions,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  contribute  more  and  more  to  increase  the  interest  which  attaches  to  glaciers, 
by  initiating  naturalists  into  the  minute  history  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  which,  with 
all  its  apparent  uniformity,  is  yet  so  splendid,  and  so  varied.  What,  indeed,  can  be 
more  interesting  than  this  series  of  metamorphoses,  to  which  frozen  ice  is  subjected,  from 
its  fall  on  the  high  summits  in  the  form  of  snow,  or  of  small  hail,  to  its  transformation 
into  those  masses  of  compact  ice  which  descend  into  the  midst  of  our  forests  and  cxdtivated 
fields !  What  can  be  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  study  of  the  red  snow,  that 
microscopic  creation  which  extends  as  a  rose-coloured  tint  over  immense  spaces  of  the 
uevS,  in  places  where  traces  of  organic  life  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  exist  I 
What,  moreover,  can  be  more  curious  than  to  be  able  to  follow,  for  great  distances,  the 
junction  of  the  glacier  and  the  rock ;  to  see,  in  some  degree,  the  former  in  the  act  of 
polishing  and  Airrowing  the  walls  of  its  bed ;  and  to  study  the  various  effects  which  all 
this  produces  on  the  rocks,  according  to  their  hardness  and  the  nature  of  their  composi- 
tion !  Lastly,  let  me  say,  that  it  was  here  we  first  observed  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  the  niveatcx  des  roches  polies  et  moutonnieSy  which  will  enable  us  henceforth  to  determine 
the  greatest  thickness  of  the  ancient  sheet  of  ice  which  covered  Switzerland  at  any  given 
point  in  the  Alps,  and  that  with  a  precision  so  much  the  more  vigorous,  because  the 
traces  that  the  ice  has  left  of  its  action  on  the  rocks  on  which  it  has  operated  are  inde- 
lible, and  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rugged  and  angular  rocks  which  surmount 
them." 

But  to  close  our  accoimt  of  a  day  at  "  the  hotel."  As  mid-day  approaches,  the  whole 
party  reassemble  around  the  kitchen -fire,  and  each  one  brings  with  him  an  appetite  with 
which,  for  sharpness,  that  experienced  on  the  plains  cannot  be  compared.  Though, 
therefore,  the  fare  was  but  little  varied,  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  real  enjoyment  to  dine  in 
the  open  air  at  "  the  hotel,"  roimd  a  large  block  of  gneiss  which  served  as  a  table.  They 
had  little  else  to  eat  but  mutton  and  rice,  but  whether  it  is  that  the  mutton  of  these  high 
mountains  is  really  better  than  elsewhere,  or  that  the  sharp  air  renders  the  palate  less 
fastidious,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  never  weary  of  it.  Sometimes  they  had  as  a 
variety  some  goat's  meat,  which  they  likewise  found  to  be  excellent.  A  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  cigar  were  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  dinner,  and  it  seemed  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  had  a  more  exquisite  perfume  under  the  sky  of  the  Schreckhom  and  the 
Finsteraarhom.  This  was  the  hour  for  lively  conversation,  animated  discussions,  and 
the  proposal  of  daring  projects. 

After  dinner  all  returned  to  their  occupations,  one  in  one  direction,  and  another  in  the 
opposite,  or  else  they  remained  at "  the  hotel,"  to  write  their  notes  and  observations.  The 
evening  came  on  more  speedily  than  they  could  have  wished.  After  the  little  rills  of  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  glacier  began  to  be  dried  up,  which,  in  severe  days  generally  took 
place  between  four  and  five  o^clock,  the  boring  was  stopped,  the  holes  were  emptied  of 
water,  and  the  thermometrographs  were  introduced,  operations  which  were  continued  till 
nearly  seven  o'clock.  They  then  assembled  anew  roimd  the  kitchen ;  but  at  that  time, 
though  not  less  hungry  than  at  dinner,  they  remained  a  much  shorter  time,  from  its 
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being  much  colder,  the  temperature  being  then  generally  about  0  (32^  Fahrenheit).  The 
Buppet  being  over,  they  hastened  to  enter  the  hut ;  the  light  dreaaes  of  the  day  were 
exchanged  for  good  cloaks  and  furs;  and  when  night  arrived,  they  closed  the  curtain 
which  served  as  a  door,  and  lighted  the  candle.  The  guides  returned  to  their  habitation 
on  the  left  bank  of  thd  glacier,  and  all  slept  quietly  in  a  place  of  repose  which  tinder  any 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  thought  detestable. 

"  In  this  manner,"  says  M.  Agassiz,  "  we  passed  altogether  a  month  on  the  glacier 
of  the  Aar.  During  all  this  time  we  had  a  crowd  of  visitors,  who  were  curious  to  see  an 
establishment  of  so  novel  a  kind.  Others  were  attracted  by  a  more  elevated  motive,  the 
desire  to  participate  in  our  labours,  or  to  testify  by  their  visit  the  interest  which  they 
took  in  the  investigations  we  were  prosecuting  ;  and,  as  the  happiness  wo  experience  at 
meeting  with  persons  for  whom  we  entertain  a  profound  veneration,  or  with  whom  ve 
are  on  terms  of  sincere  friendship,  was  heightened  by  the  beauty  of  the  locality,  I  felt  my 
heart  beat  with  joy  whenever  I  recognised  a  friend  among  the  travellers  who  arrived 
along  with  the  carrier  of  provisions,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  name  among  the  number  of  those  who  visited  mo,  or  lived 
with  me  at  the  Hotel  des  Neuch&telois,  General  Pfuel,  governor  of  Neuch&tel,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  performed  on  foot  the  arduous  journey  across  the  glacier,  being 
unwilling  to  be  outstripped,  even  by  the  youngest;  Lord  Enniskillen,  whose  zeal  does 
not  give  way  before  any  fatigue,  when  the  progress  of  science  is  in  question ;  MM. 
Adolphe  and  Alfred  de  Rougemont,  whom  we  are  always  sure  to  meet  whenever  any 
object  of  utility  connected  with  Switzerland  is  concerned ;  my  excellent  friend  professor 
Studer,  of  Berne,  and  many  others.  Lastly,  among  the  number  of  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  my  labours,  was  M.  Escher  de  la  Linth,  as  well  as  MM,  Desor,  Vogt, 
Forbes,  and  Heath.  All  shared  my  habitation  at  the  Hotel  des  Neuch&telois ;  and  I 
took  care  to  have  all  their  names  cut  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  large  block  which 
served  as  a  shelter. 


CHAPTER   XXIL 

M.   AGASSIZ  and  his  companions — ^TASS    OF   THE    STRAHLECK — ^ASCENT  OF  THE  ABSCHWUNG, 

In  one  of  their  mountain  sojourns,  MM.  Agassiz  and  Desor,  whose  ascent  of  the 
Jungfrau  has  been  already  described,  considered  that  a  favourable  time  had  come  for 
realising  a  favourite  project — the  passage  of  the  Strahleck,  by  traversing  the  sea  of  ice 
separating  the  inferior  glacier  of  Grindelwald  for  that  of  the  Finsteraar.  No  sooner  was 
the  plan  broached  than  its  accomplishment  was  begun.  Guides  were  chosen,  provisions 
prepared,  and  the  following  morning  was  appointed  for  the  outset»of  the  enterprise. 
To  their  great  disappointment,  however,  the  dawn  was  anything  but  propitious,  every 
surrounding  object  being  enveloped  in  dense  mist.  Discouraging  as  the  prospect  was  to 
all  parties,  there  was  ere  long  a  ray  of  hope,  for  the  chief  g^de,  Jacob  Leuthold 
declared  that  the  rising  sun  would  quickly  dissipate  the  obnoxious  and  overwhelming 
canopy  of  fog. 

Such  proved  to  be  indeed  the  case.  The  black  angle  of  the  Finsteraarhom  soon  began 
to  appear,  and  the  party  set  off,  but  with  some  misgivings  as  to  the  chief  guide's 
prediction  being  realised.  Yet  hardly  had  they  accomplished  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
when  on  a  sudden  the  mists  entirely  disappeared,  disclosing  the  summits  of  the 
Shreckhom,  Finsteraarhom,  and  other  mountains,  the  peaks  of  which  appeared  as 
islands  rising  from  the  ocean  of  vapour,  and  glowing  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  advancing 
in  its  course. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  time  for  attaining  the  foot  of  the  Strahleck  from  the  place  of 
starting  would  be  three  hours  ;  and  as  the  inclination  of  the  glacier  is  here  but  slight, 
little  difficulty  occurs  in  traversing  it.  The  crevasses,  generally  covered  by  a  coating  of 
snow,  hardened  by  the  previous  night's  frost,  presented  no  danger.  But,  on  approaching 
the  Strahleck,  these  crevasses  became  wider,  and  several  of  them  were  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  in  width.  These  were  avoided,  and  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  they 
proceeded  to  ascertain  its  most  accessible  portions. 

Its  apparent  want  of  elevation  produced  at  first  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  but  they 
had  learned  from  past  experience  that  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive  than  heights  and 
distances  among  the  Alps.  MM.  Agassiz  and  Dcsor  now  began  the  ascent,  following 
closely  in  each  other's  footsteps,  the  two  guides,  Jacob  and  Wahren,  leading  the  way^ 
and  carefully  sounding  the  snow,  lest  there  should  be  any  concealed  crevasses  beneath. 
Gradually  the  slope  became  steeper  and  steeper,  and  the  snow  so  dry  and  incoherent  that 
they  sank  up  to  the  knee  at  every  step.  Fearing,  therefore,  the  occurrence  of  an 
accident,  the  guides  considered  it  necessary  to  connect  the  whole  party  to  one  another, 
by  means  of  a  long  rope. 

Each  person  passed  this  aroimd  his  own  body ;  the  guide  Gaspard  being  the  first,  M. 
Agassiz  the  second,  MM.  Desor,  Ooulon,  and  Pourtales,  and,  lastly,  two  guides.  Jacob 
and  Wahren  remained  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  in  order  to  allow  greater 
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liberty  in  choosing  the  proper  direction.  Ghreat  was  the  mng-froid  displayed  by  these 
two  hardy  mountaineers — ^at  one  moment  stamping  under  foot  the  soft  snow,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  followers  from  sinking  too  deeply ;  at  another  cutting  out  steps  with  a 
hatchet,  and  then  encouraging  the  rest,  by  voice  and  gestures,  to  remain  at  an  equal 
distance  from  one  another,  and  not  to  look  backwards — the  view  of  the  precipice  being 
likely,  in  such  circumstances,  to  produce  giddiness  in  those  persons  who  might  not  be 
liable  to  it  on  ordinary  occasions. 

On  so  steep  a  slope,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascend  in  a  direct  line,  and  the  advance 
was,  consequently,  waving  and  imcertain.  The  party  attained,  however,  in  the  space  of 
an  hour,  the  sxmmiit  of  the  Col  \  and,  on  looking  backwards,  they  were  almost  terrified 
at  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  which,  seen  from  below,  had  appeared  to  them  but  little 
worthy  of  notice.  It  was  then  announced  by  the  chief  guide  that,  to  his  knowledge,  the 
passage  of  the  Strahleck  had  never  before  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
The  quantity  of  fresh  snow  which  had  recently  fallen,  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  success, 
by  filling  up  the  crevices,  which,  had  they  not  been  covered,  would  have  presented  innume- 
rable obstacles  to  their  progress.  On  attaining  the  summit  of  the  pass,  they  perceived  at 
their  feet  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  the  Sheideck,  the  Faulhom,  the  Stockhom,  the 
Niesen,  bathed  at  its  foot  by  the  rippling  waves  of  the  lake  of  Thun.  In  front  rose 
the  gigantic  masses  of  the  Eiger  and  Monch,  apparently  in  close  proximity  ;  a  little  to 
the  south-west,  the  triangular  summit  of  the  Jungfrau  appeared  above  the  Viescher- 
hom ;  to  the  east,  the  view  was  limited  by  the  Shreckhom,  which  from  this  point 
presented  a  far  less  imposing  aspect  than  when  seen  from  their  starting-point.  What  a 
time  Avas  this  for  sympathy  with  the  language  of  the  poet ! 

"  The  mountains  of  this  glorious  land 
Are  conscious  beings  to  mine  eye, 
When  at  the  break  of  day  they  stand 
Like  giants  looking  through  the  sky, 
To  hail  the  sun's  unrisen  cor, 
That  gilds  their  diadems  of  snow; 
While  one  by  one,  as  star  by  star, 
Their  peaks  in  ether  glow. 

Their  silent  presence  fills  my  soul, 
When,  to  the  horizontal  ray, 
The  many  tinctured  vapours  roll, 
In  evanescent  wreaths  away, 
And  leave  them  naked  on  the  scene, 
The  emblems  of  eternity, 
The  same  as  they  have  ever  been, 
And  shall  for  ever  be. 

Yet  through  the  valley  while  I  range, 

Their  clifis,  like  images  in  dreams, 

Colour,  and  shape,  and  station  change ; ' 

Here  crags  and  caverns,  woods  and  streams, 

And  seas  of  adamantine  ice, 

With  gardens,  vineyards,  fields  embraced, 

Open  a  way  to  Paradise, 

Through  all  the  splendid  waste. 

The  goats  are  hanging  on  the  rocks, 

Wide  through  their  pastures  roam  the  herds ; 

Peace  on  the  uplands  feeds  her  fiocks, 

Till  suddenly  the  king  of  birds 

Pouncing  a  lamb,  they  start  for  fear  ; 

He  bears  his  bleating  prize  on  high ; 

'J'he  well-known  plaint  his  nestlings  hear. 

And  raise  a  ravening  cry. 
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The  sun  in  morning  freshness  shinoA ; 
At  noon  behold  his  orb  o'ercast ; 
Hollow  and  dreary  are  the  pines ; 
Like  distant  ocean  moans  the  blast ; 
The  mountains  darken  at  the  sound, 
Put  on  their  armouri  and  anon, 
In  panoply  of  clouds  wrapt  round, 
Their  forms  from  sight  are  gone. 

Yet,  O  ye  everlasting  hills ! 
Buildings  of  God,  not  made  with  hands, 
Whose  word  performs  whatever  He  wills. 
Whose  word,  though  ye  shall  perish,  stands ; 
Can  there  be  eyes  that  look  on  you, 
Till  tears  of  rapture  make  them  dim. 
Nor  in  his  works  the  Maker  view, 
Then  lose  his  works  in  Him  ? 

By  me,  when  I  behold  Him  not. 
Or  love  Him  not  when  I  behold, 
Be  all  I  ever  knew  forgot ; 
My  pulse  stand  still,  my  heart  g^w  cold ; 
Transformed  to  ice,  'tvrixt  earth  and  sky, 
On  yonder  cliflF  my  form  be  seen. 
That  all  may  ajsk,  but  none  reply. 
What  my  offence  hath  been.* 

The  summit  of  the  pass  is  a  small  plateau,  coyered  with  an  unbroken  coat  of  snow^ 
and  presenting  no  crevasses  on  its  surface.  The  scientific  men  of  the  party  now 
proceeded  to  make  a  few  observations  with  the  instruments.  The  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  stood  a  little  above  the  freezing  point,  whilst  the  hygrometer  of  Saussure 
stood  at  forty-two  degrees,  indicating  an  excessively  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere* 
Their  observations  with  the  barometer  gave  them  the  height  of  the  pass  as  10,328  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  weather  had  now  become  perfectly  serene,  and  the  sky  appeared  of  a  deep  blue, 
particularly  in  the  zenith.  There  was  also  a  peculiar  elasticity  in  the  atmosphere, 
tending  to  destroy  any  feeling  of  fatigue  which  the  previous  ascent  might  have 
produced.  So  complete  was  the  vigour  of  the  guides,  that,  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
spirits,  they  began  wrestling  among  themselves,  when  an  incident  occurred,  which 
attracted  the  entire  attention  of  the  party ;  for  they  now  perceived,  for  the  first  time^ 
those  beautiful  animals,  the  chamois,  in  full  liberty.  They  clearly  discerned  a  female 
and  one  of  her  kids  clambering  towards  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  peak.  They  soon 
disappeared,  but  quickly  returned  into  sight,  in  company  with  three  males ;  by  the 
slowness  of  their  motion,  the  travellers  had  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of  examining 
them  at  their  leisure,  through  their  telescopes. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and  they  again  proceeded  on  their  course  towards 
Ghindelwald ;  and  as  the  slope  of  snow  which  lay  before  them  was  very  steep,  the  guides 
proposed  that  they  should  slide  down,  taking  the  precaution  to  connect  the  party  again 
by  means  of  a  rope.  The  propriety  of  this  expedient  was  soon  manifest ;  for  they  had 
scarcely  commenced  their  descent,  when  the  snow  receded  from  under  their  feet,  and 
one  of  the  party  sank  up  to  the  breast  in  a  crevasse.  Such  was,  however,  the  rapidity  of 
the  descent,  that  they  had  but  little  time  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  which  might 
have  ensued  had  the  precaution  they  had  taken  been  omitted. 

After  having  thus  slid  down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  slope,  its  steepness  gradually 
ncreasing,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  previous  method  of  progression — ^the 

•  James  Montgomery. 
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crust  of  the  snow  frequently  yielding  considerably  to  their  footsteps,  and  thus  rendering 
their  march  wavering  and  slow.  In  addition  to  this  inconvenience,  M.  Desor's  alpen- 
stock slipped  from  his  hand,  and,  descending  the  slope  with  great  rapidity,  was  lost  in 
the  crevices  of  the  glacier  which  lay  at  their  feet. 

They  now  directed  their  course  towards  the  Zoesenberg,  where,  finding  the  steepness 
of  the  descent  somewhat  diminished,  they  again  slid  down  with  comparative  facility,  over 
the  frozen  snow.  M.  Desor  now  learned,  to  his  cost,  the  value  of  his  mountain-pole  on 
such  occasions ;  nothing,  in  fact,  being  more  wearisome  than  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
the  erect  position  whilst  deprived  of  such  support.  The  muscles  of  the  leg  undergo 
excessive  tension,  and  the  difficulty  of  diverting  the  course,  or  even  of  stopping  it,  when 
deprived  of  its  valuable  aid,  was  but  too  manifest.  If,  by  chance,  M.  Agassiz,  who 
preceded  him,  increased  his  speed,  or  M.  Pourtales,  who  followed  him  closely,  halted  for 
a  moment,  the  motion  thus  given  to  the  rope  was  sufficient  to  extend  M.  Desor  at  full 
length,  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  Repeatedly  did  he  endeavour  to  raise  himself, 
entreating  his  companions  to  proceed  more  cautiously ;  but  they  were  as  little  masters  of 
their  movements  as  himself.  These  falls  generally  had  the  effect  of  implicating  his  two 
followers.  Wearied,  at  length,  by  these  continued  mishaps,  they  resolved  to  accomplish 
the  remainder  of  the  descent  by  sliding  down,  at  full  length,  on  the  snow.  They 
arrived  thus  in  safety  at  the  foot  of  the  slope ;  the  guides  having  previously  stationed 
themselves,  to  prevent  the  rest  striking  against  the  rocks.  The  chief  guide  now  stated 
that  the  worst  was  over ;  and  having  liberated  them  from  the  confinement  of  the  rope, 
they  again  proceeded  towards  Grindelwald. 

They  now  approached  the  glacier  of  the  Eiger,  which  descends  from  the  northern 
flank  of  the  Viescherhom  ;  its  inclination  is  very  considerable,  whilst  in  the  centre  of 
the  glacier  there  is  seen  a  rock,  called  by  the  natives  the  Heisseplatte,  which  has  never 
been  invaded  by  snow  or  ice.  Here  it  was  that  a  catastrophe  occurred,  of  which  the 
tourist  may  observe  a  memorial  outside  the  church  of  Grindelwald.  The  stone  bears  the 
following  inscription: —  ' " 

AIME'   MOURON, 

Minister  of  the   Gospel, 

Endeared  to  the  Church  by  his  talents  and  piety, 

Sorn  at  Chardonne,  in  the 

Canton  de  Vaud, 

3rd  of  October,  1791, 

Admiring,  in  those  mountains,  the  magnificent  works  of  God,  fell  into  a  gulf  of  the 

Mer  de  Glace,  Slst  August,  1821. 

"  From  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord*" 

Kevelations  xiv.  13. 

The  brief  record  suggests  an  affecting  tale.  M.  Mouroni  attended  by  a  guide,  visited 
this  glacier^  but  while  leaning  forward  to  look  into  the  chasm,  his  alpenstock  slipped, 
and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  abyss.  Again  and  again  was  the  corpse  searched  for, 
but  in  vain.  Twelve  days  after  the  catastrophe,  Charles  Burgener,  of  Grindelwald,  who 
had  three  times  descended  into  the  crevasse,  brought  up  the  disfigured  remains  of 
the  deceased. 

Our  party  having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  their  course  should  have  been 
directed  towards  the  Zoesenberg,  which  lay  to  the  left,  or  to  the  Mettenburg.  The 
guides,  however,  advised  them  to  follow  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  this  being  apparently 
the  shortest  route.  But  in  attempting  to  do  so,  insurmountable  difficulties  immediately 
appeared.  The  crevasses  suddenly  became  so  numerous,  that  they  were  forced  to  regain 
the  right  border  of  the  glacier  by  scaling  its  vertical  walls  of  rock.  Hardly,  however, 
had  they  proceeded  a  short  distance  on  these  rocks,  when  fearful  precipices  opened  on 
their  view.    Driven  again  by  necessity  to  descend  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  they 
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proceeded  to  seek  for  a  passage  among  the  masses  of  ice  and  gaping  crevasses.  The 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  task  caused  them  to  despair  of  reaching  the  termination 
of  their  journey ;  and  they  were  on  the  eve  of  retracing  their  footsteps,  when  the  guides 
stated  that  they  were  within  a  short  distance  of  Grindelwald. 

The  welcome  news  revived  their  drooping  courage  ;  'and  after  a  few  more  efforts,  they 
discovered  a  gulley  in  the  rock  by  which  the  descent  upon  the  glacier  might  be 
accomplished.  Proceeding  farther,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  one  of  the  most 
beautiM  phenomena  afforded  by  the  glaciers.  An  immense  mass  of  ice,  having  become 
detached  from  one  of  the  lateral  cliffs  on  the  glacier  of  the  Eiger,  fell  with  terrific 
violence  on  the  glacier  of  Grindelwald:  The  avalanche  lasted  for  several  minutes, 
bounding  down  the  slope  imtil  it  reached  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  which  appeared  at 
this  spot  as  if  covered  with  fresh  snow.  Soon,  however,  was  their  attention  diverted 
from  this  magnificent  spectacle;  for  on  turning  the  angle  of  the  rock,  a  spontaneous 
exclamation  of  delight  burst  from  the  lips  of  every  one  of  the  party — for  they  suddenly 
beheld  the  church  and  village  of  Grindelwald.  No  valley  had  ever  before  appeared  so 
beautiful  to  their  eyes  ;  and  the  glare  of  the  ice  and  snow,  which  for  several  hours  had 
dazzled  their  sight,  was  now  exchanged  for  the  verdure  of  the  pastures,  watered  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Lutschine. 

At  length  they  reached  the  valley,  after  descending  constantly  for  five  consecutive 
hours — a  fact  of  which  there  was  a  sufficient  intimation  in  their  exceedi&gly  wearied 
state.  The  distance  from  the  glacier  to  the  village  inn  is  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  ;  but  such  was  the  effect  of  the  warm  air  of  the  valley  on  the  paJrty,  that  this  short 
and  trifling  ascent  was  effected  with  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  three  o'clock  p.m.  when  y 
they  entered  the  Hotel  de  TAigle,  and  no  credit  was  at  first  given  to  their  assertion,  that 
they  had  that  molSittg  lefE'the  glacier  of  the  Aar ;  it  appeared  that  the  passage  of  the 
Strahleck  had  never  before  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  even  by  the 
chamois-hunters. 

On  another  occasion,  when  tarrying  among  the  Alps,  it  was  the  determination  of 
MM.  Agassiz  and  Desor  to  start  for  the  Abschwung  on  the  foUowrug  morning  at  four 
o'clock.  Their  guides  excited  the  hope  that  perhaps  the  cold  of  the  night  woidd  be 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  the  snow  to  bear  them,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their 
work.  At  three  o'clock  they  were  Up,  and  while  Jacob  prepared  the  coffee,  they 
examined  their  thermometers,  and  saw,  to  their  great  disappointment,  that  the  cold  was 
far  from  being  so  intense  as  they  imagined.  Notwithstanding  this  temperature,  however, 
the  snow  bore  them  while  they  descended  the  declivity  which  leads  from  the  hospice 
to  the  bed  of  the  Aar.  They  now  looked  forward  to  the  prospect  of  proceeding  with 
light  steps  over  the  hardened  crust,  and  of  scaling  the  edge  of  the  glacier  with  equal 
facility ;  but  they  had  scarcely  advanced  a  few  paces  in  the  vaUey,  when  they  arrived 
at  a  place  where  the  crust  gave  way  under  their  feet. 

With  great  difficulty  and  pain  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  glacier  at  seven  o'clock. 
"I  was  dreadfully  fatigued,"  says  M.  Desor,  "and  I  had  had  so  many,  and  such 
repeated  falls,  that  my  knees  were  quite  galled.  I  declared  to  Agassiz  that  I  should 
proceed  no  ftirther.  K  the  plain  had  seemed  so  difficult,  what  would  it  not  be  when  we 
should  arrive  upon  the  glacier  P  But  notwithstanding  my  remonstrances,  Agassiz  was 
determined  to  persist;  and  he  represented  to  me  that  the  crust  could  not  fail  to  be 
softened  when  the  sun  had  acted  some  hours  on  its  surface,  and  that  our  journey  woidd 
then  be  much  less  laborious. 

"  These,  and  other  reasons,  induced  me  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  terminal  edge  of 
the  glacier,  which  we  found  much  less  difficult  than  we  had  figured  to  ourselves.  The 
snow  had  rendered  the  slope  much  more  gentle  than  it  is  in  simmier  ;  for  not  only  was 
there  no  trace  of  the  moraine  to  be  discovered,  but  even  the  inequalities,  and  the  very 
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considerable  notches  of  the  extremity  of  the  glacier,  had  completely  disappeared*  We 
saw  no  yestigc  of  the  stream.  Having  arrived  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  we  found 
here  and  there  blocks  whof^e  tops  emerged  from  beneath  the  snow ;  but  their  lower  sidea 
were  alone  visited »  for  the  surfaces  directed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  were  inva- 
riably  concealed  by  a  covering  of  snow — a  proof  that  in  winter^  as  in  summer,  the 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west,  paraUcl  to  the  axis  of  the  glacier. 

"Having  found  the  surface  of  the  glacier  more  pructicahle  than  the  pkin,  we  decided 
on  continuing  our  march,  with  the  intention  of  retracing  our  steps  afterwards.     Our 
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guides  did  not  give  il*?  much  encouragement,  for  they  knew  no  hetier  thrin  we  did  the 
state  of  the  glacier  in  whiter.  Our  march  was  still  ver\^  slow  and  arduous,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  but  wc  did  meet  witli  portions  where  the  snow  was  bearing.  We  then 
experienced  extraordinary  relief,  and,  in  spite  of  fatigue,  we  ran  like  cliiklren  on  the 
hardened  surface,  until  the  snow  gave  way  luider  our  feet,  and  ugaiu  calmed  our  ardour.' 
They  were  scarcely  able  to  recognise  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  so  varied  and  animated  in 
eummcr,  under  the  uniform  bed  of  ."ijUOW,     The  great  medial  moraine  itself  wag  more  or 
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less  effaced,  and  only  formed  a  longitudinal  ridge,  whose  flanks  were  much  less  inclined 
than  in  summer.  They  first  of  all  reached  the  northern  flank,  and  when  they  had 
jKissed  over  about  a  third  of  the  glacier,  they  crossed  to  the  southern  flank,  at  the  point 
where  the  moraine  is  considerably  swollen.  They  there  saw,  to  their  great  satisfaction, 
that  their  route  improved  more  and  more.  The  snow  was  much  more  compact,  so  that 
even  when  its  external  crust  yielded,  they  did  not  sink  very  far. 

No  doubt  now  existed  of  their  arriving  at  the  Abschwung.  But  another  inconvenience 
came  in  the  place  of  the  difficulty  of  walking,  and  that  was  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
In  proportion  as  the  sun  attained  a  greater  elevation,  its  rays  were  reflected  with  such 
power  by  the  millions  of  crystals  of  this  vast  snowy  region,  that  the  blue  glasses  with 
which  the  party  were  provided  became  insufficient ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  skin  of 
their  faces,  they  were  obliged  to  envelop  their  heads  in  a  double  veil,  under  which  they 
breathed  as  if  they  were  in  the  middle  of  summer.  It  was  not  without  some  astonish- 
ment that  they  here  met  with  a  small  butterfly,  which  fluttered  around  them.  It 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  its  ease. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  they  arrived  at  the  height  of  their  old  dwelling — ^a  mere 
hut,  which  M.  Agassiz  had  formerly  reared  and  inhabited,  and  to  which  had  been  given 
the  name  of  the  Hotel  des  Neuchfttelois.  The  question  now  arose,  whether  the  immense 
block  which  was  seen  from  so  great  a  distance  in  summer,  had  been  entirely  interred  in 
the  snow  ?  At  last,  after  having  sought  it  on  aU  sides  of  the  moraine,  they  descried, 
at  some  distance,  a  swelling  in  the  snowy  ridge,  and  this  proved  to  be  "  the  Hotel.'* 
It  was  entirely  covered  with  snow.  On  one  side  only  they  saw  one  of  its  walls 
uncovered  for  the  space  of  some  feet ;  but,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  clear  away  an  enormous  bed  of  snow,  which  would 
have  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  they,  therefore,  preferred  reposing  in 
the  snow. 

M.  Agassiz  was  in  very  high  spirits ;  rejoicing  to  find  himself,  in  such  magnificent 
weather,  in  the  midst  of  that  sea  of  ice  which  he  had  made  the  scene  of  his  observations* 
The  spectacle  which  they  had  before  them  appeared,  indeed,  absolutely  unique.  It 
appeared  as  if  they  had  never  seen  the  air  so  transparent.  The  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains were  delineated  on  the  blue  backgroimd  of  the  sky  with  a  precision  never  witnessed 
in  summer.  All  the  peaks  which  boimd  the  glacier  were  clothed  with  snow  from  their 
base  to  their  summit ;  and  the  Finsteraarhom  alone  was  black  as  in  summer,  for  its 
walls  are  too  ][»recipitous  on  the  side  next  the  glacier  to  allow  of  the  snow  adhering  to 
them.  As  to  the  glacier  itself,  it  really  did  not  exist  for  them  at  that  time ;  for  they 
had  nothing  before  them  but  an  immense  extent  of  very  uniform  snow,  which  wanted 
the  magic  charm  given  by  moraines,  as  well  as  the  crevices  with  their  brilliant  tints, 
the  icy  cascades,  and  the  thousand  rills  of  water  with  their  harmonious  miymur^  all  of 
which  constitute  the  delights  of  the  scene  in  summon 

They  then  ascended  to  the  Abschwung,  and  saw  that  the  snow  had  completely  filled 
up  the  space  between  the  rock  and  the  n^v6.  They  estimated  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of 
snow,  at  that  place,  at  thirty  feet.  At  noon  they  returned  to  "  the  Hotel,"  and  as 
M.  Desor  felt  much  indisposed,  he  decided  on  returning  with  a  guide.  Agassiz 
remained  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  observations  on  temperature,  and  a  few 
hours  after  joined  them  at  "the  Hotel."  Here,  all  seated  round  the  table,  in  the 
small  low  apartment  which  serves  for  a  shoemaker's  shop,  they  experienced  a  lively 
satisfaction  in  recalling  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  here  they  determined  on  other 
enterprises. 

"  Among  the  tourists,  who  visited  us,"  says  M.  Agassiz,  "  several  came  from  GWndel- 
wald  by  the  Strahleck ;  these,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  were  much  fatigued  on  arriving 
at  the  Hotel  des  Neuch&telois ;  and  I  had  pleasure  in  receiving  them  as  well  as  possible 
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One  eyening,  when,  being  assomblod  together  round  our  hut>  wo  were  amusing  ourselves 
by  observing  the  effects  of  light  on  the  Finsteraarhorn,  we  saw  a  numerous  caravan 
issuing  from  the  angle  of  the  Abschwung.  Immediately  our  glasses  were  pointed  in  that 
direction^  to  try  if  we  could  recognise  among  the  travellers  any  one  of  our  acquaintance. 
One  of  the  party  was  in  a  chaise  d  porteun.  We  all  expressed  our  surprise  at  this 
singular  mode  of  travelling ;  but  what  was  our  astonishment  at  discovering  that  this 
traveller  was  a  lady.  Our  irony  was  at  once  converted  into  admin^tion.  Was  it 
possible  that  a  lady  had  crossed  the  Strahleck  P  She  was  certainly  the  first  that  had 
attempted  so  difficult  a  route.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  C,  of  Edin- 
burgh|  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  nine  guides.  We  proceeded  to  meet  them. 
The  lady  was  very  young,  and  seemed  very  timid ;  and  Mr.  C.  informed  us,  that  she  had, 
nevertheless,  performed  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  on  foot,  but  that  her  shoes  had 
been  torn,  and  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  be  carried,  which  gave  her  great  annoy* 
ance.  I  invited  her  to  take  a  little  repose,  after  which  the  caravan  continued  its  route 
towards  the  hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  where  it  arrived  at  nine  o'clock.*' 

To  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  M.  Agassiz,  after  having  visited  in  succession  most 
of  the  glaciers,  went  for  eight  years  consecutively  with  his  friends,  to  pass  there  his 
summer  vacations.  At  first  "  the  hotel "  was  his  residence,  but  afterwards  he  built  a 
little  stone  cabin  on  the  loft  margin  of  the  glacier ;  this  received  the  name  of  the 
''  Pavilion,"  and  here  he  continued  his  long  scries  of  researches  that  have  deservedly 
obtained  so  much  celebrity  in  the  scientific  world. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  WETTERHORN. 

"  The  Peak  of  Tempests,"  the  Wetterhom,  to  whicli  frequent  allusion  liaa  been  made, 
was  one  of  those  towering  and  snow-clad  heights,  to  the  simmut  of  which  the  eagle  or 
the  lammergeyer  might  wing  its  flight,  but  which  was  long  supposed  to  forbid  approach 
by  the  foot  of  man.  But  so  it  was  with  other  lofty  elevations  which  we  have  seen  him 
traversing,  despite  the  degree  of  courage  they  tasked,  or  the  physical  suffering  they 
inevitably  cost.  An  adequate  motive  has  been  found  in  thp  mere  gratification  of 
curiosity,  or  in  the  ability  to  say  "  I  have  stood  on  that  eminence ; "  while  one  has  not  been 
wanting  which  elicits  our  high  admiration,  in  the  desire  of  investigating  the  wonders  of 
nature,  of  describing  to  the  world  what  was  previously  unknown,  and  of  explaining 
phenomena  hitherto  regarded  as  inscrutable. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  no  one  would  be  found  to  contemplate  the 
ascent  of  the  Wetterhom,  so  prominent  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  and  so  inviting  as  the  sight  of  it  must  often  have  proved  to  men  of  inquiring 
and  adventurous  minds.  But  the  first  to  attempt  it  was  a  young  Englishman  named 
Speer,  the  incidents  of  whose  ascent  we  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  detail. 

Among  the  guides  he  engaged  were  J.  Jaunaud,  Caspar  Alphanalph,  who  had  already 
discovered  no  mean  fortitude,  sagacity,  and  vigour,  since  they  had  both  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  morning  broke  without  a  cloud,  and  there  were  to  be  seen 
all  the  appliances  of  equipment — ^two  days'  provision — and  the  flag  which  they  hoped 
would  wave  In  triumph  on  the  peak  of  the  Wetterhom.  Leaving  the  Grimsel,  where 
the  previous  night  was  passed,  their  course  lay  among  fallen  rocks,  up  a  desolate  valley, 
boimded  on  the  left  by  the  Leidelhorn,  and  on  the  right  by  the  Juchliberg  and  the 
Broniberg. 

This  valley,  situated  about  7,000  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
appeared  gradually  to  enlarge,  and  the  party  perceived  that  its  further  extremity  was 
closed  from  side  to  side  by  a  wall  of  dingy-looking  ice,  rising  vertically  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet  in  height.  This  was  the  termination  of  the  glacier  of  the  Aar. 
Having  attained  th6  summit  of  this  wall,  by  scaling  the  rocks  on  its  border,  they  per- 
ceived the  vast  glacier  of  the  Aar  itself  spread  out  before  them  for  many  miles,  and 
surrounded  by  gigantic  peaks.  These  stupendous  elevations  were  the  Finsteraarhom, 
the  Shreckhom,  the  Oberaarhom,  the  Viescherhom,  and  the  Lauteraarhom ;  the  former 
rising  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet ;  the  remainder  varying  from  11,000  to  13,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Following  the  course  of  the  terminal  moraine,  they  reached  the  pure,  unsullied  surface 
of  the  glacier  itself.  It  was  thickly  spread  with  cremsses,  all  running  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  the  majority  of  them  filled  with  snow ;  so  that  peculiar  caution  was 
necessary  in  soimding  them  with  the  poles,  before  trust  was  reposed  on  so  frail  and 
deceptive  a  support.     Proceeding  onwards,  in  this  way,  for  three  hours,  they  arrived 
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before  the  little  hut  of  M.  Agassiz  and  his  companions.  The  sun  was  now  gradually 
declining — the  innumerable  ice-bound  peaks  and  glaciers  were  lit  up  with  his  last  rays, 
and  the  whole  chain  presented  the  appearance  of  burnished  gold.  But  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  was  not  of  long  continuance  ;  and  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  every  object  wore  a 
ghastly  black  tinge,  as  the  shades  of  nigl^t  were  drawn  over  them  to  their  entire  con- 
cealment, and  the  white  line  of  the  nearer  peaks  was  alone  discernible. 

The  weary  frames  of  Mr.  Speer  and  his  guides  now  sought  repose,  and  they  took 
every  precaution  to  guard  against  the  severity  of  the  cold.  In  this  respect  they  partially 
succeeded ;  but  sleep  was  not  to  be  easily  wooed.  As  midnight  approached,  several 
avalanches  fell  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier,  and  their  roar  was  that  of  the  loudest 
thunder.  All  sensations  of  drowsiness  were  now  banished ;  and  speedily,  therefore,  they 
were  again  on  foot,  with  the  prospect  before  them  of  climbing  over  snow  and  glacier  for 
seventeen  hours — a  task  which  required  no  mean  courage  to  encounter — no  mean  energy 
t6  effectuate. 

The  first  object  to  be  accomplished  was  the  descent  to  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  into 
the  recesses  of  which,  owing  to  its  disrupted  condition,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
penetrate — finding  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  round  the  sides  of  which  walls  of 
ice  arose  almost  vertically.  To  gain  an  exit  from  their  cold  and  dismal  prison,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  climb  these  walls.  How,  it  is  asked,  could  this  be  done  P  And 
to  multitudes  no  means  of  doing  so  would  be  likely  to  occur,  except  from  their  knowledge 
of  similar  exploits.  Juan,  however,  the  chief  guide,  commences  cutting  out  steps  in  the 
ice,  and  speedily  all  emerge  from  their  retreat,  and  stand  safely  on  the  glacier  of  the 
Lauteraar,  at  the  point  of  jimction  with  the  Finsteraar.  The  former  descends  from  the 
Shreckhom  and  Col  de  Lauteraar ;  the  latter  from  the  Finsteraarhom  and  its  attendant 


Their  course  was  now  directed  across  the  glacier  towards  the  Abschwung^  the 
ascent  of  which  by  M.  Agassiz  and  his  friends  have  been  already  described.  Along 
the  base  of  the  glacier  they  cautiously  proceeded,  the  ice  at  this  early  period — ^for  it 
was  more  than  a  month  earlier  than  any  of  the  ascents  of  a  similar  character — ^being  very 
dangerous  and  slippery.  The  doubtful  crevasses  were  sounded,  and  the  yawning  ones 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  These,  on  attaining  a  height  of  9,000  feet,  ceased  in  a  great 
degree;  and  the  surface  of  the  glacier  appeared  covered,  for  miles  in  extent,  with  a  thick 
coat  of  unsullied  and  unbroken  snow ;  whilst  in  front  of  them,  yet  fully  three  hours' 
march,  distinctly  rose  the  Col  de  Lauteraar,  10,000  feet  high,  and  hitherto  considered 
impracticable.  Its  brilliant  white  crest,  cut  out  in  the  strongest  relief  against  the  deep 
blue  sky,  excited  indeed  the  belief  that  it  was  close  at  hand ;  but  soon  was  manifest  the 
inability  there  is  to  calculate  distances,  in  regions  where  any  such  attempt  is  baffled 
by  the  vast  size  of  the  surrounding  objects,  combined  with  the  peculiar  light  reflected 
from  the  snow  and  glaciers. 

Hours  were  now  passed  surmounting  long  slopes  of  snow,  sinking  at  every  step  half- 
way to  the  knee,  Avithout  any  decrease  of  distance  appearing.  At  length  they  reached 
the  first  range  of  those  great  crevasses  usually  found  at  the  foot  of  the  steepest  ascents, 
and  among  these  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  whole  party 
were  lashed  together,  and  they  threaded  their  way  through  this  labyrinth  of  blue  and 
ghastly  abysses  to  the  very  foot  of  the  redoubted  Col  de  Lauteraar.  This  now  arose,  as  if 
perpendicularly,  far  above  their  heads  for  many  hundred  feet,  whilst  on  its  ridge  they 
perceived  a  mass  of  overhanging  snow  exciting  great  uneasiness  from  its  threatening 
aspect ;  in  fact  a  more  formidable  or  apparently  inaccessible  barrier  could  scarcely  be 
witnessed. 

There  was,  however,  no  alternative :  it  was  necessary  to  surmount  the  elevation,  and 
the  question  now  arose,  "  How  can  it  be  done  ?"     Nor  was  it  easy  to  answer  the  inquirj'. 
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when  at  their  foot  lay  a  large  crevasse,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  wall  of  snow  rose 
immediately,  not  leaving  the  smallest  space  on  which  to  plant  a  foot.  Yet  the  head 
guide,  as  if  not  to  be  daunted  by  stupendous  difficulty,  attempted  at  once  to  surmount  it. 
He  succeeded,  by  means  of  his  long  alpenstock,  in  excavating  a  hole  in  the  snow,  into 
which  the  rest  might  jump  without  much  danger  of  falling  into  the  yawning  gulf  below. 
Then  first  crossing  it,  he  extended  his  baton  to  assist  the  next  comer,  and  this  being 
seized  by  Mr.  Speer,  he  took  a  leap,  but  the  snow  gave  way,  and  he  remained  suspended 
over  the  abyss,  grasping  with  all  his  might  the  extended  pole. 

Instantly  rescued  from  his  perilous  position,  the  rest  of  the  guides  crossed  in  safety, 
and  all  found  themselves  clinging  to  the  wall  of  snow  which  constitutes  the  southern 
aspect  of  the  Col.  And  now  the  ascent  commenced  in  earnest ;  the  first  guide  having 
been  relieved  by  the  second  in  command,  with  hatchet  in  hand,  who  assiduously  dashed 
holes  in  the  snow  in  which  to  place  the  hands  and  feet  ;  the  steepness  of  the  Col  being 
such  that  the  necessary  inclination  of  the  body  forwards,  which  all  ascents  require, 
brought  the  chest  and  face  in  close  contact  with  the  snow,  the  excessive  brilliancy  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  blue  glasses  and  veils  of  the  party,  proved  singularly 
annoying.  In  this  critical  position,  their  progress  upwards  was  of  necessity  very  slow, 
the  advance  of  the  foot  from  one  step  to  the  succeeding  one  being  a  matter  of  carefid 
consideration,  as  a  slip,  the  least  inclination  backwards,  or  even  giddiness,  must  inevitably 
have  proved  fatal  to  one  or  other  of  the  party.  "  Thanks,  however,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
hardy  mountaineers,"  says  Mr.  Speer,  "  the  simimit  of  the  Col  was  at  length  attained, 
five  hours  after  our  departure  from  the  night  encampment.  For  some  time  previous 
our  sphere  of  vision  had  necessarily  been  limited  by  the  interposition  of  the  Col  de 
Lauteraar  ;  its  crest,  however,  being  attained,  we  beheld  a  great  portion  of  Switzerland 
stretched  out  like  a  map  far  below,  whilst  on  either  side  rose  the  summits  of  those 
gigantic  barriers  which  bound  the  valley  of  Grindelwald.  On  the  left  the  great  and 
little  Shreckhorn  and  the  Mettenberg,  and  on  the  right  the  object  of  our  ambition,  the 
three  peaks  of  the  Wetterhomer,  the  Wetterhorn,  the  Mittalhom,  and  Rosonhorn ; 
below  us  lay  the  fields  of  snow  which  descend  from  these  summits,  and  crown  the 
superior  glacier  of  Grindelwald. 

^'  It  was  now  deemed  necessary  to  descend  a  portion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Col  we 
had  just  surmounted,  previous  to  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  great  peak,  which  appeared 
to  rise  in  close  proximity  to  the  height  of  2,150  feet  above  the  plateau  of  snow  on  which 
we  stood,  and  which  in  itself  attained  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  We  now  began  our 
descent,  which,  although  not  so  steep  as  our  previous  ascent,  was  perhaps  more  terrifying, 
the  precipices  of  ice  and  snow,  together  vrith  the  wide  crera^^scs  thickly  spread  at  their 
feet,  being  constantly  before  the  eyes.  Great  stress  being  laid  on  the  ropes  and  hatchets, 
this  descent  was  in  turn  safely  accomplished,  and  we  again  began  to  ascend  slope  after 
slope  of  snow  (at  times  threading  our  way  with  much  difficulty  among  the  gaping  cre- 
vasses, all  of  which  presented  the  appearance  of  the  deepest  azure),  our  course  being 
directed  towards  the  base  of  the  superb  central  peak  known  as  the  Mittalhom,  which 
now  towered  above  our  heads ;  apparently  a  huge  pyramid  of  the  purest  ice  and  snow. 
To  me  it  appeared  so  impossible  to  scale  it,  that  I  ventured  to  inquire  of  the  guides 
whether  they  expected  to  attain  the  summit ;  to  this  they  replied,  that  they  assuredly 
did  so.  I  therefore  held  my  peace,  thinking  myself  in  right  good  company ;  and  the 
south- western  aspect  of  the  peak  being  deemed,  to  all  appearance,  the  most  practicable, 
we  began  the  arduous  task  of  scaling  this  virgin  moimtain.  The  ascent  in  itself  strongly 
resembled  that  of  the  Col  de  Lauteraar  described  above :  its  duration,  however,  being 
longer,  and  the  coating  of  ice  and  snow  being  likewise  more  dense,  the  steps  he^vn  out 
with  the  hatchet  required  to  be  enlarged  with  the  feet  preparatory  to  changing  our 
position.     In  this,  singular  manner  we  slowly  ascended,  digging  the  left  hand  into  the 
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hole  above  our  heads,  left  by  the  hatchet  of  the  advancing  guide,  and  gradually  drawing 
up  the  foot  into  the  next  aperture,  the  body  reclining  full  length  on  the  snow  between 
each  succeeding  step.  In  this  truly  delectable  situation  our  eyes  wez'e  every  moment 
greeted  with  the  view  of  the  vast  precipices  of  ice  stretching  above  and  below ;  impress- 
ing constantly  on  our  mind  that  one  false  step  might  seal  the  fate  of  the  whole  pai*ty : 
connected  as  we  were  one  to  the  other,  such  in  fact  might  easily  have  been  the  case. 
We  had  now  beeii  three  hours  on  the  peak  itself,  and  the  guides  confidently  afiirmed 
that  in  another  hour  (if  no  accident  occurred)  we  should  attain  the  summit :  the  banner 
was  accordingly  prepared,  and  after  a  few  minutes  repose,  taken  by  turning  cautiously 
round,  and  placing  our  backs  against  the  snow,  we  stretched  upwards  once  more,  the 
guides  singing  national  songs,  and  the  utmost  gaiety  pervading  the  whole  party  at  the 
prospect  of  so  successful  a  result.  The  brilliant  white  simmiit  of  the  peak  appeared  just 
above  us,  and  when  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  its  apex,  the  guide  chef,  considerately 
thinking  that  his  employer  would  naturally  wish  to  be  the  first  to  tread  this  uncon- 
quered  summit,  reversed  the  ropes,  and  placing  me  first  in  the  line,  directed  me  to  take 
the  hatchet  and  cautiously  cut  the  few  remaining  steps  necessary.  These  injimctions  I 
obeyed  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  and  at  one  o'clock  precisely  the  red  banner  fluttered 
on  the  summit  of  the  central  peak  of  the  Wetterhom. 

"  We  had  thus,  after  three  days'  continual  ascent  from  the  level  of  the  plains  attained 
a  height  of  12,154  feet.  Up  to  this  period  our  attention  had  been  too  much  occupied  in 
surmounting  the  opposing  obstacles  which  lay  in  our  route,  to  allow  us  to  contemplate 
with  attention  the  astonishing  panorama  which  gradually  luxfolded  itself.  The  siunmit 
being  under  our  feet,  we  had  ample  leisure  to  examine  the  relative  position  of  the 
surrounding  peaks,  the  greater  portion  of  which  appeared  to  lie  far  beneath  us.  To  the 
north  we  perceived  the  Faulhom  and  the  range  of  mountains  skirting  the  lake  of  Brienz ; 
behind  these  the  passage  of  the  Brunig,  together  with  the  lakes  of  Lungern  and  Lucerne, 
on  the  banks  of  which  rise  the  pjrramids  of  the  Righi  and  the  Mont  Pilate,  the  summits 
of  which  (the  boast  of  so  many  tourists)  appeared  as  mole-hills.  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  wanders  over  an  interminable  extent  of  snow-clad  summits,  extending  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  horizon — a  perfect  ocean  of  mountains.  Turning  to  the  south,  however,  we 
there  perceive  the  monarchs  of  these  Bernese  Alps  rising  side  by  side :  the  Rosenhom 
and  Berglistock  raise  their  snow-clad  crests  in  close  proximity ;  separated  from  them  by 
the  Col  de  Lauteraar,  we  perceived  the  rugged  Shreckhom,  aptly  denominated  the  Peak 
of  Terror ;  whilst  the  loftiest  of  the  group,  the  Finsteraarhom,  appears  peering  among 
his  companions.  To  the  right  of  these  two  peaks  the  brilliant  Visoherhomer  next  came 
into  view,  beyond  which  we  discover  the  three  celebrated  sister  summits  oi  the  Eiger,  the 
Mounch,  and  the  Jungfrau  ;  the  whole  group  exceeding  the  height  of  12,000  feet.  At 
the  base  of  these  gigantic  masses  Bes  the  Wengern  Alp,  apparently  a  mere  imdulation  ; 
whilst  far  below,  the  outline  of  the  village  of  Grindelwald  may  be  faintly  discerned,  the 
river  Lutchine  winding,  like  a  silver  thread,  through  the  vaUey.  On  all  sides  of  the 
peak  on  which  we  now  stood  (on  the  summit  of  which  a  dozen  persons  could  scarcely 
a^emble)  we  beheld  vast  glittering  precipices ;  at  the  foot  of  these  Ue  the  plains  of  snow 
which  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  numerous  glaciers,  situated  still  lower  ;  namely, 
to  the  left  the  superior  glacier  of  Grindelwald  and  that  of  Lauteraar,  to  the  right  the 
glaciers  of  Gauli,  of  Reufen,  and  of  Rosenlaui,  out  of  which  rose  the  peaks  of  the 
Wellhom,  the  Tosenhom,  and  Engelhomer." 

Many  anxious  looks  were  now  turned  in  this  direction,  for  the  guides  had  determined 
to  reach  Rosenlaui  through  this  unexplored  region.  They  had  remained  above 
twenty  minutes  on  the  sunamit,  exposed  to  a  violent  wind  and  intense  cold,  although  in 
the  plain  on  that  day  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  stood  at  ninety  degrees  in  the 
shade.      Some  misgivings  were  occasioned  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  few  fleecy 
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clouds  far  below ;  the  descent  was,  therefore,  commenced,  after  the  flag-staff  had  been 
firmly  secured.  From  the  excessive  steepness  of  the  slope,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peak  to  that  by  which  they  had  ascended,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  glisade,  and  in  this 
manner  they  reached  the  plateau  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Still,  great  caution  was 
required,  many  of  the  crevasses  having  been  covered  with  a  slight  coating  of  fresh  snow^ 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  human  body. 

After  crossing  this  plateau,  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Tosenhom,  a  lofty  peak, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  glaciers  of  Bosenlaui  and  Reufen,  which,  at  this  point, 
became  identified  with  the  great  slope  of  snow  descending  from  the  Wetterhom.  As 
this  region,  like  the  one  preceding,  was  a  terra  incognita,  the  advance  was  slow  and 
wavering,  and  in  the  descent  of  the  Tosenhom  the  difficidties  appeared  rather  to 
increase  t];jan  diminiah.  The  loose  rocks  and  stones  covering  the  southern  aspect  of  the 
peak  receded  continually  from  imder  the  feet,  and  fell  in  showers  over  the  precipice ; 
below  which,  at  a  fearful  extent,  the  deep  blue  crevasses  and  brilliant  minarets  of  the 
glacier  of  Bosenlaui  could  be  discerned. 

Quitting  the  rocks,  the  party  again  found  themselves  on  slopes  of  snow  so  vertical, 
that  for  a  long  period  of  time  it  was  necessary  to  descend  backwards,  as  if  on  a  ladder, 
the  hatchet  being  freely  used.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  slopes,  the  snow  broke  suddenly 
away,  le^nng  a  crevasse  apparently  about  four  yards  in  width,  the  opposite  border  of 
which  was  full  twenty  feet  lower  than  that  on  which  they  stood.  At  first  sight  this 
appeared  insurmountable,  the  guides  themselves  being  bewildered,  and  all  giving  advice  in 
one  breath,  while  every  one  was  clinging  to  the  slope  of  snow  over  the  very  verge  of.  the 
blue  gulf  beneath.  Jaun,  at  length,  volunteered  the  hazardous  experiment  of  clearing 
it  at  a  bound,  and  he  arrived  safely  on  the  inferior  border.  The  ropes  being  detached, 
the  remainder  of  the  party  mustered  resolution,  and  desperation  giving  them  fr^sh 
courage,  all,  in  turn,  came  flying  across  the  crevasse  on  the  smooth  snow  below. 

Greatly  inspirited  by  this  triumph,  and  certainly  the  obstacle  that  had  appeared  was 
most  alarming,  they  prepared  to  cross  a  narrow  slope  of  ice,  on  which  the  chief  guide 
was  diligently  tracking  a  few  steps.  But  now  a  sudden  rumbling  noise  arrested  their 
attention  ;  the  rear  guide  drew  the  rest  back  with  the  ropes,  and  that  violently,  and,  in 
another  moment,  an  avalanche  thundered  down  over  the  very  slope  they  had  been 
preparing  to  cross,  leaving  the  whole  party  petrified  with  horror  at  so  narrow  an 
escape! 

On  the  subsidence  of  the  clouds  of  fine  snow  in  which  they  had  been  enveloped,  they 
again  descended,  during  three  hours,  a  succession  of  steep  walls  of  ice  and  snow,  reaching 
the  glacier  oi  Bosenlaui  at  five  o'clock,  p.m.  It  is  smaller  than  those  of  Grindelwald, 
but,  unlike  them,  it  is  not  stained  or  disfigured.  The  decomposition  of  the  surrounding 
rocks  gives  them  a  darkness  of  hue,  and  in  some  parts  a  blackness,  from  which  the 
Bosenlaui  glacier  is  entirely  free.  It  has  a  surface  of  pure  white,  and  its  icebergs  are  of 
a  transparent  azure.  It  is,  therefore,  very  remarkable,  and  demands  a  visit,  which  may 
easily  be  made  by  visitors  to  Grindelwald. 

The  travellers,  whose  course  we  have  been  describing,  found  that  the  passage  of  this 
glacier  resembled,  in  every  respect,  that  of  the  far-famed  Glacier  de  Bosson  on  Mont 
Blanc.  The  crevasses  were  so  numerous  as  to  leave  mere  ridges  of  ice  interposed  between 
.  them ;  and  these  ridges  being  the  only  means  of  progress,  the  eye  had  constantly  before 
it  the  surroimding  gulfs  of  ice,  which,  at  every  step,  appeared  ready  to  swallow  up  the 
unfortunate  individual  whose  presence  of  mind  should  fail,  while  the  pinnacles  of  ice, 
rising  overhead,  often  tottered  on  their  unsteady  foundations. 

Fatigued  as  the  party  were,  the  passage  of  the  glacier  was  indeed  highly  perilouB. 
The  extreme  caution  and  great  courage  of  the  guides  happily  prevented  the  occurrence 
of  any  serious  accident,  and  at  eight,  p.m.,  they  bade  adieu  to  the  fields  of  snow  and 
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ice-bound  peaks  over  whioh  their  course  had  lain  for  seventeen  hours.  All  danger  was 
now  passed,  and  the  excitement  having  ceased,  the  tedious  descent  over  rocks  and  fallen 
pieces  became  insufferably  fatiguing.  The  little  inn  called  the  Steinboch,  where  there  is 
a  spring  of  mineral  waters,  and  to  which  the  name  has  been  given  of  the  Baths  of 
Bosenlaui,  was  stiU  far  below ;  whilst  the  sombre  view  of  the  pine  forests,  stretching 
down  into  the  valley,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  uninterrupted  glare  of  so  many 
previous  hours.  Night  was  now  gradually  throwing  its  veil  over  the  surrounding 
objects;  the  glimmering  of  lights  soon  became  visible  ;  and  at  nine,  p.m.,  the  whole  party 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  Steiaboch.  It  had  been,  for  some  hours,  the  scene  of  great 
excitement,  for  a  telescope  had  shown  the  flag  fluttering  on  the  summit  of  the  peak — the 
intimation  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  ascent  of  the  Wetterhom  had  been  made.  Even 
before  that  discovery,  four  small  dots  had  been  descried,  at  an  immense  height,  on  the 
otherwise  unsullied  snow;  and  as  these  were  observed  to  change  their  position,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  had  sagaciously  concluded  that  another  of  their  stupendous 
mountains  was  in  a  fair  way  of  losing  its  former  prestige  of  invincibility. 

"  On  the  following  morning,"  says  Mr.  Speer,  "  I  took  leave  of  the  two  intrepid 
chamois-himters,  to  whom  on  several  occasions  during  the  previous  eventful  day  I  had 
owed  my  preservation.  I  was  shortly  afterwards  informed  that  these  poor  fellows, 
though  so  hardy,  were  confined  by  an  illness  arising  from  the  severity  of  their  late 
exploit.  For  myself,  I  escaped  with  the  usual  consequences  of  so  long  an  exposure  to 
the  snow  in  these  elevated  regions ;  namely,  the  loss  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  together 
with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and,  accompanied  by  my  remaining  guide,  who  was 
likewise  in  a  very  doleful  condition,  we  recrossed  the  Great  Shiedeck,  and  arrived  at 
Interlachen." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

ANCIENT    HELVETIA— BEMARKABLE    REMAINS    OF    AVENTICUM — THE    FEUDAL    SYSITEM — ^TliE 

BATTLE   OF   SEMPACH — WILUAM  TELL. 

Entering,  as  we  are  now,  a  part  of  Switzerland  teeming  with  historical  associations,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  glance  at  the  events  in  the  early  history  of  its  people  from  which 
they  arise,  that  the  spots  we  have  yet  to  traverse  may  be  invested  with  their  proper  and 
lofty  interest. 

The  Celtic  race  were,  most  probably,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  region,  finding,  in 
their  emigrations,  a  home  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps.  Ancient  Helvetia  was 
celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the  boldness  of  its  natural  features  and  the  rude 
valour  of  its  people.  The  Helvetii  were  fully  made  known  by  the  grand  expedition 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
which  formed  the  first  military  exploit  of  Caesar.  Ho  alludes  to  them  as  strong  and 
warlike,  and  points  out  two  of  their  tribes,  the  Tigurini  and  the  TJrbigeni,  whose  local 
position,  it  has  been  supposed,  were  Zurich  and  Orbe.  Besides  the  Celtic  Helvetii,  who 
settled  or  wandered  about  the  northern  and  western  regions  of  the  Alps,  a  distinct  race 
is  discoverable,  probably  of  Etruscan  origin,  who  inhabited  the  Rhoetia  of  the  Romans, 
long  known  as  the  Grison  country.  The  pastures  of  the  country  pointed  out  to  its 
inhabitants  the  species  of  industry  which  they  h^d  to  practise.  They  devoted  themselves, 
therefore,  to  the  pastoral  state,  and,  in  all  probability,  their  surplus  productions  passed 
ofi*  towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  or  the  plains  of  Helvetia,  which  must  have  afforded 
facilities  for  commerce.  ^ 

The  pastoral  life,  simple  as  it  is,  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  many  inhabitemts  of  the  Alps. 
Content  in  humble  poverty,  they  did  not  aspire  to  an  opulence  foreign  to  their  situation. 
Arts,  science,  and  trades  were  alike  unknown.  Eacn  family  prepared  its  own  coarse 
clothing,  and  fabricated  the  few  utensils  and  articles  of  furniture  of  which  it  stood  in 
need.  Their  habitations  were  branches  of  trees  interwoven,  and  were  scattered  in  the 
valleys  or  backed  by  the  heights  of  the  mountain  range. 

Every  proprietor  of  a  small  hut  appropriated  to  himself  as  much  of  the  adjacent 
land  as  was  necessary  for  his  support ;  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  Alpine  pastures, 
belonging  indiscriminately  to  all  the  herdsmen.  Hence  originated  the  extensive  Qpm- 
mons  to  which  there  was  a  general  right.  This  simple  distribution,  the  detached  manner 
of  dwelling,  and  the  long  continuance  of  the  herdsmen  on  the  Alps  in  the  grazing  season, 
lessened  among  these  people  the  unhappy  contests  respecting  property,  which,  in  other 
countries,  too  often  disturb  the  frail  texture  of  social  order. 

A  martial  spirit,  however,  arose  in  early  times  among  this  mountain  race.  Orgetorix 
is  one  of  two  chieftains,  of  whom  tradition  tells,  who  preferred  the  noise  and  strife  of  war  to 
the  quiet  herdsman's  life,  and  glanced,  with  en\'iou8  eyes  from  the  surrounding  wastes, 
to  the  highly  cultivated  fields  of  Gaul.     He  is  described  as  gifted  with  eloquence,  and 
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the  people  as  yielding  to  his  persuasive  power,  and  determining  to  emigrate  in  search  of 
a"  richer  soil.  But  he  was  detected  in  ambitious  designs  hostile  to  the  general  weal,  and 
he  perished  by  his  own  hand  to  escape  the  consequences  which  were  impending. 

Though  the  design  continued  of  settling  in  Gaul,  Caesar  diminished  the  nimiber  of  the 
wanderers,  and  drove  them  back  to  their  forsaken  pastures  with  the  bitter  remembrance 
that  they  were  tributaries  of  Rome.  On  the  subjugation  of  Gaul,  the  conquerors  sent 
colonics  into  Helvetia,  and,  for  a  time,  there  was  peace  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers.  It  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration  ;  war  broke  out,  but  it  was  only  for  the 
imskiUed  bands  of  the  Helvetii  to  fall  wounded  and  dying  beneath  the  highly  disciplined 
troops  of  Rome.  The  bonds  of  vassalage  were  now  rivetted  afresh  on  the  survivors,  and 
"  the  iron  entered  their  souls,"  as  the  penalty  of  their  ill-advised  insurrection. 

Aventicum  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Helvetia;  and  from  hence  the  Roman  mile- 
stones founds  in  Switzerland  show  that  distances  were  calculated.  A  vast  circumference 
of  walls  seems  to  mark  its  extent,  but  they  are,  most  probably,  comparatively  of  modern 
date,  and  wore  constructed  with  the  materials  of  the  old  ones  round  a  smaller  area.  For 
centuries  this  area  was  the  quarry  from  which  building  materials  were  procured,  and  some 
years  ago,  the  proprietor  of  a  single  acre  sold  stones  from  it  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Among  them  was  one  block  of  marble  which  it  took  thirty  horses  to 
remove.  After  a  drought,  the  foundations  of  buildings  ranged  in  street;S  are  still  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  by  the  burnt  appearance  of  the  grass  over 
them.  Mosaic  pavements  have  been  found  belonging  to  baths,  and  aqueducts,  by  which 
they  were  supplied,  traverse  the  plain  underground  in  various  directions. 

Byron  has  pointed  out  the  most  striking  object : — 

**  By  a  lone  wall,  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  grey  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old  days  ; 
'Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  on  with  the  wild  bewildered  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 
Yet  still  with  consciousness ;  and  there  it  stands, 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays, 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Levelled  Aventicum,  hath  strew'd  her  subject  bands," 

• 
And  with  this  allusion,  the  poet  has  not  failed  to  recite  the  story  given  by  Tacitus  of 
Julia  Alpinula,  "a  priestess  of  the  goddess  Aventia,''  who  pleaded  in  vain  with  the 
legate  and  general  CoBcina  for  the  life  of  her  father,  when,  with  the  people  of  Aventicum, 
he  humbly  submitted  to  the  favour  of  the  conquerors. 

— "  Oh !  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name ! — 

Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted— gave 

Her  youth  to  Heaven  ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 

Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 

Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  woidd  crave 

The  life  she  lived  in  ;  but  the  judge  was  just, 

And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 

Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust. 

And  held  within  one  urn,  one  mind,  one  heart,  one  dust." 

Fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  a  stone  found  among  the 
ruins  told  by  its  inscription  the  affecting  tale,  and  that  Julia  Alpinula  "  lived  to  the  age 
of  twenty-three."  "I  know  of  no  human  composition,"  says  Byron,  "so  affecting  as 
this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  interest.     These  are  the  names  and  actions  which  ought 
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not  to  perislirand  to  which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  hearty  tenderness  from  the  wretched 
and  glittering  detail  of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests  and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is 
moved  for  a  time  to  a  false  and  feverish  sympathy,  from  which  it  recurs  at  length  with 
all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxication." 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  fort  of  Aventicmn,  on  the  lake  of  Morat, — ^not  far  from  the 
lake  of  Neuch&tel — are,  in  fact,  standing,  and  the  iron  fastening  for  boats  remained  in 
them  but  a  few  years  ago.  Oaken  piles  of  the  foundation,  very  black  and  hard,  appear 
prominently  to  view  iu  some  places  in  a  state  of  singular  preservation  ;  but  the  lake  has 
receded  about  a  mile,  leaving  a  great  extent  of  fine  meadows.  Close  by  is  the  new  town 
of  Avenches,  built  of  the  materials  of  the  old  city.  Among  its  ruins  is  an  amphitheatre, 
buried  under  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  for  grass  to  grow  over  ;  but  the  oval  shape  of  the 
rows  of  scats  are  discernible.  The  circumference  at  the  top  is  above  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  the  depth  about  thirty  feet.  Large  blocks  of  white  marble,  once  the  comers 
of  splendid  edifices,  are  also  worked  in  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the  church,  all 
upside  down.  Every  where  basso  relievos  and  inscriptions  are  observable,  built  up  in 
walls. 

It  is  difficult  to  familiarise  the  mind  with  details  relating  to  this  city.  Numerous 
inscriptions  discovered  among  its  ruins,  and  carefully  recorded  by  Spon  and  Bochet,  are 
glowing  expressions  of  public  and  private  felicity.  Others  assert  that  there  were  colleges 
and  professors  of  various  sciences  in  the  country.  The  works  of  Pliny  embalm  numerous 
descriptions,  supplied  by  the  diligence  of  learned  Helvetii,  of  the  plants,  fish,  animals, 
and  minerals  of  their  native  lakes  and  mountains.  Columella,  Yarro,  Virgil,  and 
Suetonius  attest  the  rapid  improvement  of  their  agriculture,  and  are  loud  in  the  praises 
of  Helvetic  cheeses  and  Rhetian  wines.  Mention  is  made  of  a  multitude  of  towns, 
boroughs,  and  public  monuments,  now  utterly  unknown,  uniting  to  prove  the  advanced 
state  of  civilisation  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  though  our  "  appetite  "  for  informa- 
tion "  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,"  the  provision  suddenly  ceases  to  be  supplied,  and 
the  fountain  which  seemed  to  promise  a  continued  stream  suddenly  becomes  dry. 

The  city  of  Baden,  sacked  and  destroyed  on  the  overthrow  of  Aventicum,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  fashionable  watering-place — ^a  circumstance  which  shows  the  great  progress 
which  the  Helvetii  had  made  in  luxury  and  refinement  since  the  days  of  Caasar,  though 
then  they  had  opposed  him  with  great  courage,  while  now  they  bent  the  knee  before 
the  commander  of  a  single  legion.  A  solemn  deputation,  «eent  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
Vitellius,  did  not  venture  to  lay  their  grievances  before  that  emperor.  Far  from  such 
boldness,  they  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  all  he  was  pleased  to  lay  to  their  charge ; 
Cersus,  one  of  the  deputies,  a.  man  of  eloquence,  even  feigning  to  be  intimidated,  and 
thus  calmed  the  soldiery,  who  had  been  clamorous  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Helvetii.  Vespasian  epdeavoured  to  heal  the  wounds  which  his  predecessor,  Vitellius, 
had  inflicted.  His  father  was  a  collector  of  the  revenue  and  a  merchant,  and  had  amassed 
great  wealth  in  Helvetia,  where  his  son  passed  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 

On  the  fall  of  the  imperial  empire,  fresh  tribes  came  from  the  north  to  seek  a  dwelling 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  country,  and  to  become  the  parents  of  the  existing 
race.  The  Burgundians,  issuing  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  found  a  home  between 
the  Jura  range,  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  river  Aar.  The  Alemanni,  cherishing  the 
deadliest  hate  to  all  that  was  Roman,  spread  themselves  over  the  north  of  the  country, 
now  known  as  German  Switzerland.  The  Ostrogoths  took  up  their  residence  among  the 
Rhetian  Alps ;  and,  in  the  rear,  rushed  down  the  Franks,  with  the  force  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  on  the  lands  which  it  traverses.  Crushing,  with  a  ruthless  might,  the  Alemanni, 
it  first  shared  Switzerland  with  the  Burgundians  and  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  then,  though 
the  former  continued  a  distinct  people,  they  ousted  the  latter  from  their  possessions,  and 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  were  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  Helvetia, 
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The  influx  of  barbarian  tribes  was  as  a  blight  falling  on  the  progress  that  had  been 
previously  made.  The  arts  of  the  Romans,  with  their  comforts  and  luxuries,  all 
disappeared,  particularly  before  the  power  of  the  Alemanni.  But  flocks  and  herds 
yielded  to  the  new  possessors  of  the  land  all  they  required  for  their  subsistence,  and 
pastures  became  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Lands,  before  given  to  tillage,  were 
now  dreary  wastes  ;  "  the  furrows  of  the  Boman  plough  were  overgrown  with  thickets> 
and  the  Lake  of  Constance  became  covered  with  vast  forests,  the  retreat  of  wolves  and 
bears.**  Again,  in  many  pat-ts,  all  trace  of  human  intellect  and  energy  had  passed  away, 
and  over  them  roamed,  in  imrestricted  liberty,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  feudal  system  obtained  in  Switzerland  from  the  times  in 
which  the  Franks  established  their  sway.  Although  the  barbarous  nations  that  formed 
it  came  from  different  coimtries,  spake  different  languages,  and  were  under  diflferent 
leaders,  that  singular  institute  bore  everywhere  a  character  of  singular  imiformity. 
Every  freeman,  on  receiving  a  portion  of  the  land,  bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  king  or  general,  continuing  to  be  the  head  of 
the  colony,  had,  of  couifie,  the  largest  share,  and  by  parcelling  it  out  gained  new 
adherents,  bound  to  follow  his  standard  wherever  and  whenever  it  was  to  be  unfurled. 
His  example  was  followed  by  his  officers,  and  a  feudal  kingdom  was  but  another  name 
for  a  vast  camp.  The  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a  confirmation  for  life 
of  the  grants  of  land,  which,  being  at  first  purely  gratuitous,  had  been  made  only  during 
pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  succeeded  in  having  them  converted  into 
hereditary  possessions ;  and  the  rendering  these  possessions  unalienable  completed  the 
usurpation. 

These  circumstances  lead  us  back  to  a  time  when  Switzerland  was  coA'ered  with  black 
forests,  and  bears  were  very  common  in  the  mountains.  They  inspired  the  flocks  and 
herds  with  terror.  Now,  however,  when  a  bull  is  warned  by  its  instinct  that  a  bear  is  in 
its  neighbourhood,  it  becomes  restless,  agitated,  and  wanders  about  in  all  directions  till 
it  finds  its  foe.  Then  commences  a  terrible  contest.  The  bear  attacked  defends  itself 
with  despair,  but  rarely  with  success.  The  bull,  furious,  drives  it  before  him,  and  kills  it 
by  driving  it  against  a  tree  or  a  rock.  A  shepherd,  It  is  said,  having  gone  in  search  of 
a  bull  which  had  been  missing  for  some  days,  found  it  holding  the  carcase  of  his  foe 
fixed  to  a  rock. 

Ko  wonder,  then,  that  when  the  castles,  the  ruins  of  which  crown  many  Swiss  hills, 
were  inhabited  by  feudal  barons,  the  shepherd  came  down  from  his  mountain  and 
humbly  begged  his  lord  to  deKver  him  from  his  enemy.  In  the  morning,  at  dawn  of 
day,  the  huntsmen  crossed  the  drawbridge,  the  sound  of  the  horn  wm  heard  in  the 
mountam,  the  pack  of  hounds  barked  joyously. 

Strangely  did  the  tall  dark  pines  Contrast  with  the  rough  masses  of  broken  rocks,  the 
hug©  blocks  of  ice,  and  the  frozen  snow  settled  on  the  craggy  peaks,  when  there  wM  a 
bear  hunt  in  the  Alpine  heights.  As  we  traverse  that  country,  it  requires  the  full  play 
of  the  imagination  to  call  up  the  hunters  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  time,  with 
their  lances  gleaming  in  the  light,  and  their  dogs,  full  of  life  and  energy,  chasing  the 
bear  and  following  it,  with  irrepressible  ardour,  over  many  a  dark  abyss  to  the  deep 
recesses  of  its  cavern-home.  Yet,  such  was  the  sport  of  many  a  feudal  lord,  who  went 
forth,  with  his  retainers  to  the  chase  and  to  exult  in  perilous  success.  Slnt5G  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  forests  of  Helvetia  bears  have  become  rare :  they  are  now 
only  found  in  some  of  the  remote  valleys  of  the  canton  of  the  QIarus,  and  in  part  of 
the  French  Jura,  opposite  Geneva.  Every  year,  when  the  first  snow  falls,  the  flesh  of 
two  or  three  of  these  animals  is  sold  in  that  city.  At  this  period  only  can  the  bear  be 
hunted,  for  then  its  traces  are  visible  in  the  snow.  Later  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it  in 
the  depth  of  the  forests  where  it  conceals  itself,  choosing  the  darkest  and  most  inacces- 
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sible  places.  Later  still  it  retire^  to  a  oayem,  and  remains  dxuing  the  whole  winter 
completely  immoyeable. 

The  Burgundian  fart  of  SwitiSerland  was  styled  by  Berenger  de  Tours  the  modem 
Boaotia*  It  was^  at  that  time,  one  vast  forest^  inhabited  only  within  the  immediate  raage 
of  those  castles  and  monasteries  which  were  thinly  scattered  over  its  surface ;  but  the 
Getman  part  of  the  country  was  less  desolate.  The  names  of  some  of  the .  powerful 
families,  who  afterwards  acted  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  began  at  this  time  to  appear  in  history.  One  noble  house,  that  of  the  Goutrans 
of  Alsace,  then  in  low  circumstc^nces,  and  not  particularly  distinguished  from  the  others, 
was  destined  to  give  laws,  for  a  while,  on  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tagus,  and  to 
conquer  a  large  part  of  the  new  world. 

Yet  now,  haring  been  deprived  of  their  fiefs,  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  enter- 
prise against  the  Emperor  Otho,  they  had  only  preserved  a  patrimonial  estate  near  the 
junction  of  the  Aar  and  the  Beuss,  and  there  subsisted  humbly,  but  ingloriously,  by 
exactions  on  their  wretched  dependents,  whose  loud  and  reiterated  complaiuts  history  has 
perpetuated.  In  process  of  time  they  built  the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  and  took  its  name. 
One  strong  tower  stiU  exists,  standing  on  a  gentle  eminence,  close  to  the  Roman  camp 
and  city  of  Windonissa.  One  of  its  windows  presents  to  view  the  whole  extent  of  the 
domain  possessed  in  the  tenth  century  by  these  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  last  king  of  Burgundy  died  in  1032,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  over 
which  he  ruled  fell,  at  last,  to  the  emperor,  who  already  possessed  the  German  part  of 
Switzerland  and  Bhcetia.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  Switzerland,  as  it  is  now,  was  thus 
placed  imder  the  protection  of  the  same  feudal  lord.  Nearly  half  a  century  afterwards, 
the  German  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope,  and  a  foreign  as 
well  as  civil  war  was  kindled  in  his  and  the  neighbouring  states.  New  monasteries  and 
abbeys  were  now  added  to  those  that  had  previouly  been  reared.  They  were  generally 
filled  by  individuals  of  noble  families  ruined  by  the  wars,  or  seeking  within  their  walls  a 
secure  asylum.  Several  of  the  German  emperors  endowed  these  establishments  with 
immense  tracts  of  vacant  lands,  soon  rendered  productive  by  a  growing  population.  The 
serfs  of  abbeys  were  allowed  to  marry,  and  inherit  and  dispose  of  their  property  at 
pleasure. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  dwelt  amidst  the  pastures  of  Switzerland  were  cherishing  the 
spirit  of  popidar  government.  Men  who  enjoyed  so  many  properties  in  common,  could 
not  abandon  to  a  single  person  the  care  of  their  management.  Every  year,  therefore, 
before  their  departure  from  the  Alps,  and  their  long  separation,  all  the  communities 
of  the  country  assembled  in  one  body.  In  this  general  assembly  (Landesgemeinde) 
opinions  and  desires  were  imited,  and  from  their  union  emanated  the  law  which  every 
one  was  boimd  to  obey.  This  law  remained  in  full  vigour  during  the  year,  or  for  a 
longer  time,  when  such  was  the  will  of  the  general  assembly.  Its  execution  was  entrusted 
to  an  experienced  person,  invested  with  the  public  confidence,  to  whom  was  joined  a  council, 
composed  of  some  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  called  the  Landamman,  a  title  which 
conferred  on  him  no  other  power  than  that  for  which  he  had  been  created,  nor  any  kind 
of  personal  privilege.  He  continued  two  years  in  office,  after  which  some  other  person 
took  upon  himself  the  burden  of  the  state.  Such  was  the  primitive  constitution  of  this 
people,  or  rather  of  this  family,  each  member  of  which  had  attained  his  majority,  and 
enjoyed  the  undivided  inheritance  of  his  ancestors.  Even  when  the  Waldstatten,  or 
forest  states,  were  adjudged  to  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  the  people  then  heard  for 
the  first  time,  they  had  lived  long  and  happily  imder  their  modest  compact,  and  did  not 
alter  it  when  the  imperial  bailiffs  came  to  superintend  them  under  the  pretext  that  their 
country  was  a  dependency  of  that  of  Zurich. 

Unmolested  in  their  manners  and  customs,  they  did  not  take  alarm  on  seeing  a  distant 
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emperor  arrogate  tlie  title  of  chief  of  the  mountains.  Satisfied,  on  the  contrary,  with 
finding  in  a  potent  prince  a  support  against  the  aggressions  of  their  neighbours,  they 
voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  empire,  with  the  reservation  of 
their  liberty  and  constitution ;  and  the  emperors,  who  were  little  envious  of  the  possession 
of  the  wild  regions  of  Helvetia,  contented  themselves  with  having  in  them  brave  and 
faithM  neighbours,  who  frequently  sent  their  chosen  youth  to  the  imperial  armies.  The 
dukes  of  Germany  or  of  Suabia  exercised  the  protectorate  in  the  name  of  the  emperor ; 
an  imperial  bailiff  administered  criminal  justice  in  Switzerland  itself. 

A  great  variety  of  political  institutions  prevailed  among  the  people  of  the  different 
valleys,  insulated  between  their  natural  ramparts ;  but  most  of  them  acknowledged  some 
feudal  chief,  who  was  himself  bound  to  the  emperor.  The  dukes  of  Zoeringen  had  power 
over  these  lords,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  as  hereditary  governors  for  the  emperor. 
Notwithstanding  their  feudal  dependence,  the  burghers  of  most  of  the  towns  chose 
their  own  magistrates,  as  did  the  monks  their  own  abbots,  and  the  canons  their  own 
provosts.  The  sovereignty  of  the  emperors  was  rarely  burdensome,  and  it  was  deemed 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  hold  directly  of  the  empire  without  any  intermediate 
power.  It  is  even  said  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  substitutes  of  counts  and 
dukes,  sitting  as  judges,  to  take  the  opinions  of  the  people  present  at  their  assizes — a 
procedure  approaching  the  institute  of  trial  by  jury.  Among  the  multitude  of  towns 
starting  up  into  existence  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  acquiring  new  power  and  conse- 
quence, Geneva  and  Lausanne,  both  very  ancient,  were  the  most  conspicuous  in  Boman 
Helvetia;  and  Basle,  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Lucerne  in  the  German  part.  The 
principal  cause  of  their  growth  was  the  defence  afforded  by  their  walls  and  their  nume- 
rous inhabitants. 

The  emperor  Henry  I.  fortified  and  gave  many  of  them  charters  of  community,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  were  enfranchised,  and  servitude  was  abolished.  He  ordered  that 
one-ninth  of  the  peasants,  able  to  bear  arms,  should  repair  to  the  towns  in  case  of  attack, 
and  that  one-third  of  the  corps  should  always  be  sent  there  for  their  security.  These 
corporations  governed  themselvesby  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination, 
levying  taxes,  embodying  and  training  their  militia,  which  took  the  field  whenever 
required  by  the  lord  paramount.  Some  of  the  great  barons  imitated  the  emperor,  and 
sold  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their  respective  territories,  but  most  of  them  were 
averse  to  the  practice. 

Under  the  feudal  system  no  new  laws  could  be  binding,  or  taxes  be  imposed,  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  freemen,  called  together  by  the  barons,  who  themselves  met  the  emperor 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  company  with  the  higher  ecclesiastics.  But  as  soon  as  the 
towns  were  enfranchised,  they  acquired  a  legal  name  and  a  political  existence,  which 
entitled  them  to  admission  by  deputy  into  the  imperial  assemblies.  They  became,  as  it 
is  styled  in  the  German  jurisprudence,  immediate;  that  is,  they  were  subject  to  the 
emperor  alone. 

Zurich  and  Basle  derived  peculiar  advantages  from  their  situation.  The  former,  on 
the  track  to  Italy,  by  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  and  the  passes  of  the  St.  Gothard  and 
the  Septimer,  was  filled  with  traders,  innkeepers,  and  custom-house  men.  A  special 
tribuncd,  called  the  court  of  the  Lombards,  decided  all  differences  in  which  foreigners 
were  concerned.  It  had  an  imperial  palace,  a  stately  residence  for  the  bishop,  and  a 
corso  for  chivalrous  exercises.  The  situation  of  Basle,  at  the  head  of  navigable  waters, 
was  still  more  favourable,  and  it  grew,  in  consequence,  to  great  size  and  wealth. 
Different  companies  were  now  established.  The  sovereign  council  was  composed  first  of 
twelve,  and  afterwards  of  twenty-four,  of  the  chief  citizens,  selected  and  presided  over  by 
the  bishop.  Basle  entered  into  a  confederacy  of  ten  years  with  several  towns  on  the 
Bhine,  for  common  defence  against  feudal  encroachments,  highway  robbers,  and  illegal 
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tolls.  Zurich  was  of  some  consequence  in  the  year  800,  when  it  was  visited  by 
Charlemagne,  and  the  house  he  occupied  is  still  shown.  Berne  and  Friburg  are 
undoubtedly  of  later  date,  having  both  been  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Zarinzen,  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

At  that  period  when  the  empire,  involved  in  a  series  of  wars,  experienced  violent 
shocks,  and  the  emperors  saw  their  power  diminished,  while  their  vassals  were  arriving 
at  the  condition  of  independent  princes,  the  mountaineers  were  often,  for  a  long  time, 
left  to  themselves.  Then,  according  to  the  degree  of  danger  which  menaced  them,  they 
leagued  themselves  more  or  less  closely  with  their  neighbours,  or  else  chose  their  own 
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chief  of  a  defensive  union.  This  latter  took  place  in  1100,  when  Count  Rodolph  of 
Lentzburg  was  called  by  them  to  this  dignity. 

So  early  as  the  year  888,  the  hermit  Meinrad  had  chosen  hia  retreat  in  the  wild 
valley  which  has  long  been  called  Einsiedeln.  More  than  forty  years  after,  on  the 
spot  where  his  cell  had  been,  a  monastery  was  reared  by  the  hands  of  another 
hermit,  named  Benno.  This  foundation,  through  the  benefit  it  received  from  princes, 
soon  extended  its  power  around ;  and  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  by  the  donation  of  an 
adjoining  forest,  entrenched  on  the  territory  of  the  commons  of  Schwitz. 

The  canton  resisted  this  infraction  of  its  rights  and  maintained  its  property  ;  but  in 
1144,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  monks  of  Einsiedeln,  the  emperor  declared 
that  the  litigated  tract  should  belong  to  the  convent.     Schwitz,  struck  by  the  injustice  of 
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this  order,  refused  submission  to  it,  and  entered  into  a  defensive  league  with  its  faithfol 
neighbours,  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden*  In  vain  did  the  bishop  of  Constance 
launch  his  interdict  against  the  three  combined :  their  inhabitants  continued  their  rustio 
labours  in  peace,  and  their  priests  in  silence  obeyed  the  will  of  the  people. 

From  this  period,  Uri,  Schwits,  and  Unterwalden  have  always  remained  intimately 
united,  and  as  strength  ensued  by  their  alliance,  they  vigorously  preserved  the  freedom 
which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  They  refused  to  pay  homage  to  the  emperor 
till  a  formal  promise  had  been  made  of  respecting  their  constitution,  and  they  had  been 
recognised  as  free  people,  who  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor. 
Several  acts  delivered  to  them  by  the  emperors  confirm  the  righto  which  they  had 
reserved. 

Tlie  moat  remote  historical  epoch  of  this  people  does  not  present  the  slightest  trace  of 
an  internal  dissention,  or  any  change  in  their  social  organisation.  The  latter,  when  once 
rendered  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  those  for  whom  it  was  made,  was  transmitted, 
without  the  slightest  alteration,  from  age  to  age.  Every  treaty  with  a  foreign  power 
contained  a  clause  by  which  it  was  guaranteed. 

In  giving  complete  security  to  property,  one  bond  was  thrown  around  the  whole 
people.  Every  citizen  was  attached  to  his  country  by  the  same  interests ;  every  one  was, 
therefore,  equally  disposed  to  watch  over  the  liberty  of  all.  The  only  honorary  distinc- 
tion of  the  chief  of  the  republic  was  that  resulting  from  the  choice  which  the  people  had 
made  of  his  person.  He  was  boimd  to  fulfil  his  duties  without  the  hope  of  making  them 
a  source  of  profit,  and  could  not  neglect  them  without  incurring  the  popular  indignation. 

Ambition  and  avarice  found  no  aliment  in  these  peaceful  valleys.  The  virtues  of  the 
people  cast  a  restraint  over  the  magistrates  themselves.  The  solitude  of  the  Alps,  and 
the  separation  of  their  dwellings,  habituated  the  villagers  to  a  domestic  and  tranquil  life. 
The  towns  which  gradually  arose  could  never  attain  to  the  degree  of  opulence  which 
results  from  the  industry  and  ardour  of  commerce.  No  inhabitant  could  assume  a  marked 
superiority  over  another ;  and  the  equality  invariably  established  among  the  citizens 
induced  that  among  the  different  communities.  No  one  then  aspired  to  the  title  of  a 
city,  which,  under  their  constitution,  would  rather  have  exposed  them  to  danger  than 
conferred  any  solid  advantage. 

Jealous  of  their  peace,  which  they  knew  to  be  connected  with  the  public  prosperity, 
the  people  kept  at  a  distance  every  stranger  whom  they  suspected  of  ability  to  acquire, 
in  their  country,  a  dangerous  influence.  It  was,  therefore,  early  ordained  that  no 
person,  whatever  his  talents,  experience,  or  morals,  should  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
judge,  if  he  were  not  a  native  and  an  inhabitant.  Equal  caution  was  displayed  in 
reference  to  the  priests.  Schwitz,  whose  sole  policy  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  its 
privileges,  paralysed  their  influence.  It  allowed  no  one  to  exercise  their  functions  unless 
he  were  a  native  of  the  country.  They  felt  that  ecclesiastics,  in  the  midst  of  their 
families  and  the  companions  of  their  childhood,  accustomed  to  the  principles  of  the 
people,  and  fully  aware  of  their  firmness,  were  less  liable  than  others  to  be  misled  into 
any  acts  inimical  to  their  country.  Hence  the  anathema  pronounced  against  the 
Waldstatten  by  the  bishop  of  Constance  had  no  more  effect  than  a  spent  ball.  The 
priests,  as  before,  continued  their  functions.  The  favour  of  their  brethren  threw  into  the 
shade  all  the  anger  of  the  episcopate. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Waldstatten,  forming  three  small 
republics,  had,  as  their  permanent  representation  at  the  imperial  court,  TJlric  of  Lentz- 
burg,  who  was  called  their  patron,  advocate,  or  protector.  Some  years  after  his  death 
Erodolph  of  Hapsburg  being  appointed  to  succeed  him,  assumed  in  a  charter  the  title  of 
hereditary  patron ;  and  it  was  his  son,  called  also  Rodolph,  who  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  and  founded  the  Austrian  dynasty.      The  subject  of  violent  passions,  and  of 
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uncontrolled  ambition,  he  constantly  pursued  the  course  acted  upon  by  his  predecessors, — 
protecting  the  towns,  and  genersdly  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  against  their  great 
feudal  lords. 

The  situation  of  an  emperor  of  Germany  was  not  one  of  ease,  and  scarcely  one  of 
power.  Many  of  his  nobles  were  nearly  his  equals,  and  few  were  his  friends.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  honorary  protector  rather  than  the  sovereign  of  most  of  the  countries 
composiug  his  heterogeneous  realm,  each  claiming  some  special  immunities,  and  only 
agreeing  in  their  imwillingness  to  submit  to  taxation.  Rodolph  had  been  elected  emperor, 
not  that  he  might  restore  the  imperial  authority,  but  because  his  territory  and  influence 
were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  excite  no  jealousy  in  the  German  princes. 

The  history  of  his  reign  is  fuU  of  bloody  quarrels  between  barons  and  abbots,  between 
both  and  the  freemen  of  towns,  the  people  of  the  Waldstatten  also  occasionally  mixing  in 
the  political  fray.  The  emperor  was  often  called  on  to  settle  these  differences  by  the 
exercise  of  his  legal  authority  and  of  his  sword ;  for  the  judicial  and  executive  functions 
were  now  blended.  Public  reverence  for  the  clergy,  once  conspicuous,  and  the  pre- 
ference given  them  over  temporal  lords  were  now  rapidly  declining. 

Albert,  son  of  Rodolph,  was  elected  to  the  imperial  throne  seven  years  after  his  father's 
death.  Ambitious  like  him,  but  without  his  prudence  and  abilities,  he  did  not  reckon  the 
good-will  of  men  among  the  available  means  of  power,  and  soon  alienated  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects.  This  Swiss  emperor  proved  an  ardent  persecutor  of  his  own  countrymen, 
but  led  to  their  advancement  by  teaching  them  the  secret  of  their  strength. 

Berne,  already  formidable  by  a  warlike  population,  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  its  foundation,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Albert,  and  underwent  a  siege,  which 
ended  ingloriously,  like  one  undertaken  by  his  father.  The  Bernese  took  his  banner,  and 
made  many  prisoners. 

Albert  next  attempted  Zurich,  but  the  differences  were  soon  settled,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  his  vengeance  fell  on  Glanis,  less  capable  of  defence.  All  these  towns  acknow- 
ledged the  soverefgnty  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  extent  of  their  dependence 
was  the  only  ground  of  dispute.  But  the  people  of  the  Waldstatten  acknowledged  only 
the  head  of  the  empire,  and  not  the  representative  of  any  particular  family  as  their  liege 
lord.  The  object  of  Albert  was  to  unite  the  whole  country,  now  called  Switzerland,  into 
a  compact  hereditary  appendage  of  his  family,  as  counts  of  Hapsburg,  or  dukes  of 
Austria. 

The  Waldstatten  sturdily  refused  to  accede  to  any  such  project ;  and  it  was  in  order 
therefore  to  punish  or  compel  them,  that  instead  of  sending,  as  was  usual,  some  nobleman 
for  an  imperial  governor,  whose  function  was  only  that  of  high  judge  in  capital  crimes, 
he  sent  them  two  dependents  of  his  family.  These  were  the  bailiffs  Gessler  and 
Ijaudenburg,  whose  dispositions  were  as  hostile  as  their  orders,  and  who  endeavoured  to 
bring  down  by  oppression  and  insult  the  high  spirit  of  the  mountaineers.  As  they  were 
not  united  in  towns,  Kke  the  burghers,  and  had  not  the  same  means  of  defence,  they  bore 
the  tyranny  with  apparent  submission  for  some  years. 

We  shrink  from  the  recital  of  acts  of  disgusting  cruelty  and  insolence,  but  one  instance 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  Laudonburg  had  seized  a  pair  of  oxen,  belonging  to  an  inha- 
bitant of  Melcthal,  called  also  Arnold  or  Erni,  as  a  punishment  for  some  alleged  disobe- 
dience. One  of  his  servants,  in  answer  to  the  expostulation  of  Melcthal,  said,  that  peasants 
needed  no  oxen,  and  might  draw  the  plough  themselves.  The  insolence  provoked  a 
blow  with  a  stick.  Melcthal  fled,  but  his  father  being  taken  in  his  stead,  had  his  eyes 
put  out.  IIow  naturally  and  pathetically  has  Schiller  depicted  the  discovery  of  his  loss 
on  the  part  of  his  son ! 

Melcthal  O,  tlio  eye's  liglit,  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
The  dearest,  best !     From  light  all  beings  live — 
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Each  fair  created  thing — the  very  planfs 
Turn  with  a  joyful  transport  to  the  light, 
And  he — he  must  drag  on  through  all  his  days 
In  endless  darkness !    Never  more  for  him 
The  sunny  meads  shall  glow,  the  flowerets  bloom ; 
Nor  shall  he  more  behold  the  roseate  tints 
Of  the  iced  mountain  top !     To  die  is  nothing, 
But  to  have  life,  and  not  have  sight, — oh !  that 
Is  misery  indeed !    Why  do  you  look 
So  piteously  at  me  ?    I  have  two  eyes. 
Yet,  to  my  poor  blind  father  can  give  neitker ! 
No,  not  one  gleam  of  that  great  sea  of  light. 
That  with  its  dazzling  splendour  floods  my  gaze ! 

Slauffacher,  Ah,  I  must  swell  the  measure  of  your  grief. 
Instead  of  soothing  it.    The  worst,  alas ! 
Remains  to  teU.    They've  stripp'd  him  of  his  all ; 
Nought  have  they  left  him,  save  his  staff,  on  which 
BUnd,  and  in  rags,  he  moves  from  door  to  door." 

Stauffacher,  into  whose  mouth  the  poet  has  put  this  language,  is  said  to  have  been 
roused  to  action  by  the  appeal  of  his  wife :  "  How  long  shall  arrogance  triumph,  and 
humility  weep  P  Shall  foreigners  become  masters  of  the  land,  and  heirs  to  our  property  ? 
What  avails  it  that  our  mountains  are  inhabited  by  men  ?  Are  we  mothers  to  suckle 
sons  doomed  to  become  beggars,  and  bring  up  our  daughters  as  slaves  to  foreigners  ? 
This  cannot  be/'  He  became  one  of  the  first  of  three  that  planned  an  insurrection,  and 
the  spot  where  they  met — ^a  spring  in  a  meadow  called  the  Grutli — is  marked  by  tradi- 
tion, on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  Waldstatten,  and  nearly  fronting  Brunnen.  The 
other  two  were  Melcthal  and  Faust.  After  a  few  nightly  meetings,  they  brought  each 
two  friends,  and  agreed,  on  a  certain  day,  for  a  general  insurrection,  and  then  parted 
with  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  and  secresy. 

An  incident  endangered  the  success  of  this  undertaking  by  hastening  the  crisis ;  this 
was  the  weU-known  adventure  of  William  Tell.  Schiller  has  well  portrayed  the  scene 
that  now  took  place,  as  a  drum  is  heard ;  people  enter  bearing  a  cap  upon  a  pole,  followed 
by  «  crier ;  and  women  and  children  throng  tumultuously  after  them : — 

Ist  Workman.  What  means  the  drum?    Give  heed ! 
Why,  here's  a  mumming ! 
And  look,  the  cap— what  can  they  mean  by  that  ? 

Crier,  In  the  emperor's  name,  give  ear ! 

Workmen,  Hush:  silence!  hush! 

Crier,  Ye  men  of  Uri,  ye  do  see  this  cap ! 
It  will  be  set  upon  a  lofty  pole 
In  Altdorf,  in  the  market-place :  and  this 
Is  the  lord  governor's  good  will  and  pleasure, 
The  cap  shall  have  like  honour  as  himself, 
And  all  shall  reverence  it  with  bended  knee. 
And  head  uncovered ;  thus  the  king  will  know 
Wlio  are  his  true  and  loyal  subjects  here ; 
His  life  and  goods  are  forfeit  to  the  crown. 
That  shall  refuse  obedience  to  the  order. 

[^The  people  hurst  out  into  laughter.     The  drum  heats, 
and  the  procession  passes  ofi. 

Ist  Workman.  A  strange  device  to  &11  upon,  indeed ! 
Do  reverence  to  a  cap !     A  pretty  farce ! 
Heard  ever  mortal  any  thing  like  this  ? 

Master  Mason,  Down  to  a  cap  on  bended  knee,  forsooth! 
Kore  jesting  this  with  men  of  sober  sense ! 


^'^•;-*^^^«i 
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Ut  Workman.  'Nbj,  were  it  but  the  imperial  crown,  indeed  ! 
But  'tis  the  cap  of  Austria  /    IVe  Been  it 
Hanging  above  the  throne  in  Gessler's  hall. 

Mason,  The  cap  of  Aostria  ?    Mark  that  I    A  anare 
To  get  UB  into  Austria's  power,  by  heayen ! 

Workmen.  No  fireebom  man  will  stoop  to  such  disgrace. 

Master  Mason.  Come^to  our  comrades,  and  advise  with  them.'' 

William  Tell,  one  of  the  conspirators,  refused  this  act  of  homage ;  he  was  therefore  seized 
and  taken  into  the  presence  of  the  governor,  who  sentenced  him  to  shoot  an  apple  from  off 
his  son's  head.  The  father  and  the  child  immediately  proceeded  to  the  endurance  of  this 
severe  trial ;  but  the  calm  bearing  of  the  child,  and  the  long-skilled  arm  and  eye  of  the 
bowman,  triumphed.  Gessler  saw  Tell  concealing  an  additional  shaft,  and  adked  why 
this  was  brought  P  ''  Had  the  first  missed  the  apple,''  said  the  bowman,  *'  the  second 
should  not  have  missed  thy  heart ! "  (Messier  now  made  Tell  his  prisoner ;  loaded  him 
with  chains,  and  embarked  with  him  on  board  his  boat,  to  bear  his  captive  to  the  castle 
of  Kussnacht.  But  a  storm  arose,  and  Oessler  directed  that  Tell,  expert  at  the  oar  as 
well  as  the  bow,  should  be  unbound,  that  he  might  save  them  in  this  time  of  peril.  Tell 
plied  the  bark  so  that  it  might  near  the  shore,  then  springing  over  the  rocks,  left  his 
oppressors  to  their  fate,  and  made  his  escape. 

True,  indeed,  was  Melcthal's  tale  as  he  said : — 

Through  the  Surenen's  fearful  mountain  chain, 

Where  dreary  ice-fields  stretch  on  every  side, 

And  sound  is  none,  save  the  hoarse  vulture's  cry, 

I  reached  the  Alpine  pasture,  where  the  herds 

From  Uri  and  from  Engelberg  resort, 

And  turn  their  cattle  forth  to  graze  in  common. 

Still  as  I  went  along,  I  slacked  my  thirst 

With  the  coarse  oozings  of  the  lofty  glacier, 

That  thro'  the  crevices  came  foaming  down, 

And  turned  to  rest  me  in  the  herdsmen's  cots, 

Where  I  was  host  and  guest,  until  I  gained 

The  cheerful  homes  and  social  haunts  of  men. 

Already  through  these  distant  vales  had  spread 

The  rumour  of  this  last  atrocity  ; 

And  wheresoe'er  I  went,  at  every  door, 

Kind  words  and  gentle  looks  were  there  to  greet  me. 

I  found  these  simple  spirits  all  in  arms 

Against  our  ruler's  tyrannous  encroachments. 

For  as  their  Alps  through  each  succeeding  year 

Yield  the  same  roots, — their  streams  flow  ever  on 

In  the  same  channels,*  nay,  the  clouds  and  winds 

Tlie  self-same  course  unalterably  pursue, 

So  have  old  customs  there,  from  sire  to  son, 

Been  handed  down,  unchanging  and  unchanged ; 

Nor  will  they  brook  to  swerve  or  turn  aside  • 

From  the  fixed  even  tenour  of  their  life. 

With  grasp  of  their  hard  hands  they  welcomed  me, — 

Took  firom  the  walls  their  rusty  faldiions  down, — 

And  from  their  eyes  the  soul  of  valour  flashed 

With  joyful  lustre,  as  I  spoke  those  names, 

Sacred  to  every  peasant  in  the  mountains." 

In  a  few  hours  the  staff  of  the  oppressor  was  broken ;  the  cantons  were  once  more  firee; 
and  Tell,  waylaying  Gessler,  shot  him  to  the  heart. 

Simili^  results  arose  when  other  attempts  were  made  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  at 
a  later  date,  until  Leopold  ascended  the  throne  :  a  man  filled  with  family  pride,  but  of 
great  personal  courage,  and  burning  with  desire  to  avenge  the  reverses  sustained  by  his 
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ancestors  in  their  attempts  against  the  freedom  of  Switzerland.  Again,  therefore,  the 
people  united  in  a  confederation  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  Austria.  The  chief  ground 
of  complaints  was  the  enormous  imposts  placed  on  commerce,  and  the  heavy  tolls  levied 
on  produce  carried  to  the  market.  The  peasantry  felt  their  very  existence  was  at  stake, 
and  that  unless  the  obnoxious  taxes  were  removed,  they  must  perish  with  hunger. 
Herman  Gruner,  the  Lord  of  Ghrunenberg,  had,  in  particular,  rendered  himself  infamous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  his  cruel  exactions.  The  peasantry  of  the  canton  of 
Lucerne  were  so  roused  by  his  tyranny,  that  some  of  the  young  men  rose  in  arms,  forced 
his  castle  gates  while  he  was  at  mass,  dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  drove  him  and 
his  retainers  out  of  the  district,  without  losing  a  single  man  from  their  ranks.  Fuel  was 
thus  poured  freely  on  the  long-stifled  flame  which  had  thus  burst  forth.  The  popular 
excitement  was  increased  from  day  to  day.  The  heated  imagination  of  the  populace 
conjured  up  visible  signs  and  omens  of  a  successful  struggle.  Flames  of  fire  were  said 
to  leap  nightly  over  the  battlements  of  the  lordly  towers.  A  man  without  armour  wa» 
seen  in  the  heavens  chasing  another  armed  eap-d-pie.  And  natural  appearances,  which, 
at  another  time,  would  have  passed  unnotic^,  were  regarded  as  the  sure  presage  of  a 
speedy  and  glorious  triumph. 

Leopold,  now  returning  from  a  victorious  expedition  against  Alsace,  swore  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  confederation.  The  feudal  lords  announced  their  purpose  of  uniting 
with  him,  and  in  ten  days  the  cantons  received  fifty-three  declarations  of  war.  The 
nobles  were  intensely  eager  to  blot  out  the  disgrace  of  former  years,  and  only  regretted 
that  they  had  enemies  so  little  worthy  of  their  swords.  XJri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwald 
first  rosQ  in  arms,  and  called  on  the  other  cantons  to  join  them.  Beme  alone  held 
back.  Frightful  atrocities  were  committed  by  the  nobles  in  the  first  conflicts  of  the 
war.  Reichensee,  a  town  which  had  given  in  its  adherence  to  the  Swiss,  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  all  who  escaped  the  flames  were  put  to  the  sword,  without  any  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.     The  army  of  Leopold  was  followed  by  carts  to  hang  the  prisoners. 

It  was  believed  that  the  duke  would  attack  Zurich,  as  his  father  had  done ;  and  the 
army  of  the  confederates,  numbering  12,000  men  in  all,  hastened  to  occupy  it.  Suddenly 
changing  then  his  line  of  march,  he  directed  his  whole  force  against  Lucerne  and  the- 
other  unprotected  cantons.  The  Swiss  then  left  Zurich  to  the  defence  of  the  burghers, 
and  followed  him.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1368,  they  took  up  their  position  in  a  forest  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Senipach. 

Leopold  advanced  to  the  attack  with  his  splendid  cavalry  and  mercenary  infantry, 
composed  chiefly  of  roufiersy  or  strolling  bands,  from  the  south  of  Europe.  On  arriving 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  n»bles  dismounted  and  gave  their  horses  to  their  squires, 
disdaining  to  fight  in  knightly  fashion  against  "  base-looking  peasants."  Great  indeed 
was  the  contrast  between  the  two  armies.  The  Austrians,  cased  in  steel  from  head  to 
foot,  marched  onwards,  4,000  strong,  with  weapons  glaring  in  the  sun,  and  gilt  helmets, 
glitterinf  brightly,  "  in  all  the  pomp,  and  pride,  and  circumstance  of  war,"  a  spectacle 
that  might  well  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  men  less  fearful  than  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers, who,  with  heroic  front,  awaited  the  onset.  It  was  the  spirit  indeed  that 
sustained  the  man.  For  the  arms  of  the  Swiss  were  mostly  scythes,  clubs,  or  climisy 
spears;  and  their  only  defence  against  the  weapons  of  their  foes  was  in  the  rudest 
shields — ^boards  fastened  to  their  arms,  to  ward  off  the  first  stroke ;  while  their  whole 
mmiber  was  1,300  men.     Truly  is  it  said  of  Switzerland  at  this  hour : — 

"  Few  were  the  numbers  she  could  boast  j 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he, 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victoiy." 

The  nobles  formed  a  serried  phalanx,  the  spears  of  the  fourth  rank  projecting  some  feet 
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in  front,  and  thus  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Baron  de  Hazenburg,  an  experienced 
'vvarrior,  feared  the  determination  of  the  Swiss,  and  advised  the  duke  to  send  for  a  reserve 
which  he  had  left  behind,  near  Zurich.  But  his  cautions  were  treated  with  scorn.  The 
nobles,  however,  wished  Leopold  not  to  engage  personally  in  the  combat,  or,  at  least,  to 
remain  on  horseback ;  but  he  replied,  "  What !  will.  Leopold  of  Austria  look  on  while  his 
barons  are  dying  for  him  ?  No !  I  will  either  conquer  or  remcRn  on  the  field ! "  And 
now  the  cry  arose,  "  Make  way  for  liberty ! " 

« l^jg  ^j^  f-Y^  JJQ^J. 

Annihilates  the  oppressor's  power ! 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field, 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield- 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date/' 

But,  though  the  Swiss  rushed  onwards  to  the  encounter  with  loud  cries,  they  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt,  by  a  wall  of  steel.  In  vain  did  they  attempt  to  break  through 
that  forest  of  lances.  Their  best  and  bravest  were  flung  back,  bleeding,  and  almost  in 
despair.  Every  moment  their  peril  was  increasing.  The  wings  of  the  Austrian  army 
g^radually  advanced,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  a  circle,  which,  completed,  would  place  them 
all  within  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Who,  then,  shall  forbid  the  enclosure,  and  quell  this 
hostile  and  deadly  power  f 

"  It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed  $ 

Behold  him — Arnold  Winkelreid. 

There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fiune 

The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 

Unmasked  he  stood  amid  the  throng. 

In  rumination  deep  and  long, 

Till  you  might  see  with  sudden  grace. 

The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  fece ; 

And  by  the  motion  of  his  form, 

Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 

And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow, 

Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike — and  how. 

But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done ! 

The  field  was  in  a  moment  won : — 

« Make  way  for  liberty ! '  he  cried, 

Then  ran  with  arms  extended  wide, 

As  if  his  dearest  fiiends  to  clasp ; 

Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp  y 
•  *  Make  way  for  liberty ! '  he  cried, 

Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side ; 

He  bowed  against  them  like  a  tree, 

And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly ; 

*  Make  way  for  liberty !"  they  cry, 

And  through  the  Austi*ian  phalanx  dart. 

As  rushed  the  spears  thh>ugh  Arnold's  heart ; 

While,  instantaneous  as  his  fidl, 

Rout,  n&n,  panic,  scattered  all : 

An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 

A  city  with  a  surer  blow.** 

The  poet  Montgomery  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  historian.  Arnold  Struthan  de  Win- 
kelreid,  a  native  of  the  canton  of  Unterwalden  (ever-honoured  be  his  name),  when  all 
seemed  lost,  rushed  forward  on  the  bristling  lances,  crying,  "  I'll  open  a  way  for  you ! 
Take  care  of  my  wife  and  children  !     Switzerland  for  ever  ! " 
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"  He  of  battle-mart3rrs  chief! 
AMio  to  recall  his  daunted  fears, 
For  victory  shaped  an  open  space, 
By  gathenng  with  a  wide  embrace, 
Into  his  single  heart,  a  sheaf 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears."  • 

With  Bword  and  axe,  the  Swiss  rushed  into  the  opening,  and  the  nobles  were  routed 
with  terrific  slaughter.     Their  squires  had  availed  themselves  of  every  horse,  and  their 
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masters,  encumbered  with  heavy  armour,  and  unable  to  fly,  were  cut  down,  without 
mercy,  for  many  a  mile. 

Meanwhile,  another  hero  was  about  to  be  numbered  with  the  dead.     The  advoyer  of 
Lucerne,  the  valiant  Gundoldingen,  was  dying  of  his  wounds.     To  a  countryman  who 


•  Wordsworth, 
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approached,  asking,  as  a  sacred  trust,  the  fulfilment  of  his  last  wishes,  he  replied,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  ^'  Tell  my  fellow-citizens  that  the  last  advice  of  Ghindoldingen  was,  never 
to  allow  any  advoyer  to  continue  in  office  longer  than  one  year.  This  is  the  wish  of  one 
-who  prays  that  they  may  be  crowned  with  victory  and  prosperity !" 

'*  Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free  ; 
Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty!** 

Of  Winkelreid,  we  know  nothing  but  his  heroic  act,  and  the  last  and  noblest  of  his 
words.  A  rude  monument  over  the  fountain  of  Stantz,  the  chief  town  of  the  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  has  been  consecrated  to  his  memory.  His  coat  of  mail  was  long  preserved 
in  the  Arsenal,  and  on  the  way-side  from  Ennemort,  a  lonely  and  mouldering  chapel, 
hoary  with  age,  known  as  Winkelreid's  chapel,  stood  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

The  history  of  Berne,  could  it  be  given  entire,  would  not  fail  to  prove  exceedingly 
interesting.  Situated  in  the  western  part  of  Switzerland,  and  bordering  on  the  eastern 
cantons,  it  is  surrounded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  others,  so  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  central  one,  and  thus  peculiarly  fitted  to  become  the  head  of  the  existing 
confederation. 

That  canton  was,  from  its  commencement,  the  refuge  not  only  of  citizens  and  artisans, 
who  sought  security  for  their  industry,  but  also  of  several  noble  families,  who  wished  to 
associate  their  fortune  with  that  of  a  city  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached.  In  this 
way  it  is  easy  to  accoimt  for  the  success  of  this  peaceful  community ;  in  early  times  it  had 
able  chiefs,  who  made  it  their  glory  to  extend  its  boundaries,  and  an  energetic  population 
to  execute  their  resolutions. 

Though  it  could  not  always  dispense  with  foreign  protection,  it  did  so  as  soon  as 
favourable  circumstances  permitted.  Its  spirit  and  energy  were,  indeed,  often  apparent. 
The  young  republic,  for  example,  was  threatened  by  the  powerful  coxmts  of  Kibourg, 
and  wanted  a  bridge  over  the  Aar,  but  the  count,  who  ruled  on  the  right  bank,  forbade 
them  to  continue  the  work  when  it  had  been  half  completed.  The  Bernese  had, 
therefore,  recourse  to  their  valiant  friend  and  patron,  Peter  of  Savoy,  who  was  master  of 
the  Pays  du  Yaud,  and  who  was  sumamed  Charlemagne  t/ie  Sinall,  and  thanks  to  his 
pacific  intervention,  the  bridge  was  finished.  Soon  after,  Peter  had  to  sustain  a  war ; 
when  five  hundred  young  Bernese  marched  to  his  help.  On  seeing  them,  Peter,  in  his 
joy,  swore  that,  if  he  were  victorious,  he  would  grant  the  Bernese  whatever  they  might 
demand.  He  gained  a  triumph,  and  the  standard-bearer  said  to  the  count,  **  We  wish 
for  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  we  beg  you  to  give  us  back  the  letter  of  patronage  which 
you  received  from  us ;  be  no  longer  our  master,  be  our  friend !"  The  count,  painfully 
surprised,  kept  his  word ;  he  gave  back  the  letter,  and  concluded  with  the  Bernese  a 
treaty  of  alliance  which  he  maintained  till  his  death. 

By  this  wise  and  courageous  conduct,  the  republic  prospered  greatly  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  it  increased  in  population  and  territory,  becoming  the  continual  object  of  envy 
to  the  lords  of  the  surrounding  district ;  and,  unhappily,  its  sister,  the  city  of  Freyburg, 
which,  like  it,  owed  its  birth  to  Zaringen,  entered  more  than  once  into  leagues  formed 
against  it.  In  1298,  the  inhabitants  of  Freyburg,  Louis  Barm  of  Vaud,  the  counts 
Pierre  de  GruySre  and  Rodolphe  de  Neuch&tel,  called  out  their  troops  for  a  campaign. 
The  territory  of  Berne  was  invaded.  This  city  then  had  as  its  allies  Soleure  tad  the 
count  of  Kibourg ;  but  its  forces  were  far  from  equalling  those  of  its  enemies.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  had  at  its  head  an  intrepid  warrior  and  hero,  Ulrich,  chevalier  of  Erlach. 
The  enemy  had  taken  up  their  position  near  the  Donnerbuhel,  or  hill  of  thunder,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  city.  The  Bernese  rushed  to  the  combat  with  eagerness.  The 
terrible  sound  of  the  horn  resounded  in  the  woods.  An  impetuous  attack  of  the  troops, 
and  a  skilful  manoduvre  of  their  general,  routed  the  enemy  near  Oberwangen.    There 
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were  many  dead  and  prifloners.  Erlacli  re-entered  the  city  in  triumpli  with  the 
disarmed  captives  and  his  victorious  troops,  who  bore  eighteen  of  the  enemies'  banners 
into  the  church  of  St.  Vincent.  A  military  song  celebrated  this  triumph.  The  bear, 
the  symbol  of  Berne,  spoke  of  it  in  these  terms :  *'  I  gained  the  reward  and  honour 
of  the  hunt ;  I  boldly  risked  my  skin  at  the  combat  of  "VVangen,  when  I  took  many 
prisoners." 

Half  a  century  had  not  elapsed  when  the  same  causes  produced  a  greater  storm«  The 
9eign€ur%  complained  that  Berne  wished  to  take  away  the  chief  power  from  the  nobles  to 
give  it  to  the  people.  They,  therefore,  resolved,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Nidan,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Brienne,  to  imite  together  and  completely  overthrow  the  ambitious 
city.  The  rumour  of  this  great  undertaking  spread  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  Help 
came  to  this  league  from  Savoy  and  Upper  Bourgoyne.  Seven  hundred  seigneurs  with 
towering  helmets,  fifteen  hundred  knights  completely  armed,  three  thousand  cavaliers, 
and  more  than  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  met  against  Berne,  under  the  command  of 
the  Count  Gerard  de  Valangin,  imperial  bailiff  of  transjuran  Bourgoyne,  Thus  the 
empire  and  a  powerftd  nobility  threatened  a  single  city,  which  appeared  incapable  of 
resistance. 

The  little  town  of  Laupen,  situated  on  the  Singine,  three  leagues  from  Berne,  was 
besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  seigneurs.  The  bailiff'  sent  for  speedy  reinforcements.  It 
was  decided  in  a  general  council  that  of  two  brothers  one  should  march,  and  six  hundred 
men  soon  advanced  under  Jean  de  Bourbenberg.  They  penetrated  into  the  little  town, 
resolved  to  defend  it  even  unto  death.  The  Bernese,  who  had  attempted  to  satisfy  the 
enemy  by  declaring  themselves  ready  to  satisfy  just  demands,  saw  that  their  only  safety 
lay  in  fighting.  But  who  should  be  their  chief  P  They  hesitated  to  appoint  him,  well 
knowing  that  victory  would  depend  on  the  choice  they  were  about  to  make. 

As  the  coimcil  were  deliberating,  Rodolphe  d'Erlach,  eldest  son  of  TJlrich,  the 
conqueror  at  Donnerbuhel,  was  seen  to  enter  the  city  on  horseback.  The  knight  of 
Erlach  was  both  a  vassal  of  Nidan  and  a  citizen  of  Berne.  He  belonged  to  the  two 
camps,  and  he  would  have  wished  to  contract  an  honourable  i)eace.  The  count  re&sed, 
and  disdainfully  allowed  Erlach  to  go  and  fight  in  the  ranks  of  his  fellow-citizens.  "  It 
is,"  said  he,  "a  trifling  thing  to  me,  one  man  out  of  two  hundred  helmets  and  a  hundred 
and  forty  knights  devoted  to  my  service."  Erlach  said  as  he  was  going  away ;  "  Yes,  it 
is  a  man  that  you  lose,  sir  count,  and  I  will  prove  this  to  you." 

The  sight  of  this  bare  warrior  rejoiced  the  whole  people ;  it  recalled  the  remembrance 
of  his  father  and  of  Donnerbuhel.  The  command  was  conferred  upon  Rodolphe  by 
acclamation.  Then  he  rose  and  said  to  the  assembled  citizens :  "  I  have  been  in  six 
campaigns,  and  I  have  always  seen  the  largest  number  defeated  by  the  smallest ;  good 
order  is  the  sure  way  to  victory.  Artisans,  sometimes  intractable,  if  you  love  liberty, 
learn  to  obey,  and  you  Avill  preserve  it.  I  do  not  fear  the  enemy.  I  will  fight,  with 
God's  and  your  help,  as  in  the  days  of  my  fijither  ;  but  I  will  not  be  your  general,  unless  I 
have  absolute  power."     The  commune  promised  obedience,  and  Erlach  took  the  command. 

Whilst  the  Bernese  of  the  city  and  of  the  neighbourhood  were  flocking  together 
beneath  the  standard,  one  of  their  number  repaired,  in  haste,  to  the  Swiss  of  the  smaller 
cantons.  They  were  not  bound  to  render  them  assistance  ;  nevertheless,  they  replied  to 
the  ambassador :  **  True  friendship  is  proved  in  time  of  danger ;  tell  your  brethnsn  that 
they  may  rely  upon  the  people  of  the  Waldstatten."  Several  of  the  patriots  of  Switzer* 
land — ^Tell,  Werner,  Stauffacher,  and  others — were  still  living.  They  armed  nine 
hundred  men,  who  passed  the  Brunig,  descended  through  the  valleys,  and  encamped  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1339,  before  Berne,  where  they  foimd  eighty  horsemen  from  Soleure, 
well-armed  and  equipped.  The  women  and  children  were  at  the  foot  of  the  altars ;  alms 
were  given,  and  solemn  processions  formed. 
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At  midniglit,  Erlaoh  gave  orders  to  depart.  By  moonliglit,  the  nine  hundred  men 
firom  the  Waldstatten,  three  hundred  from  Hasli,  three  hundred  from  Sibenthal,  fbur 
thousand  citizens  belonging  to  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  a  body  of  horse,  with  the 
eighty  fipom  Soleure,  set  out  on  their  march,  with  the  priest  Diebold  Baseloria  at  their 
head.  From  the  top  of  the  walls,  women,  old  men,  and  children  watched  the  progress 
of  the  army,  till  it  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

When  the  armies  faced  each  other  on  the  Bramberg,  near  Laupen,  they  exchanged 
words  of  defiance  and  bravado.  The  seigneurs  showed  great  impatience.  One  of  the 
men  of  Schwitz  exclaimed,  "Advance,  who  will,  we  are  ready!"  Erlach  knew  well 
what  use  he  must  make  of  his  robust,  valiant,  but  little  experienced  soldiers.  He  did 
not  embarrass  them  by  scientific  tactics ;  but  he  paid  especial  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  forces,  and  determined  to  profit  by  their  enthusiasm  to  inflict  one  decisive 
blow.  The  men  from  the  Waldstatten,  had  asked  for  the  honour  of  fighting  with  the 
cavalry :  he  was  obliged  to  grant  it  them.  Erlach  placed  him  opposite  the  enemies' 
infantry  with  his  Bernese,  and  addressed  them  as  follows : — "  "Where  are  you, 
joyous  youths,  whom  we  continually  see  at  Berne,  decked  with  flowers  and  feathers,  the 
first  at  aU  the  dances  ?  To-day,  the  honour  of  the  city  depends  on  you !  Here  is  the 
standard !  Here  is  Erlach ! "  Then  a  select  number  of  fine  young  fellows  advanced 
firom  the  ranks,  and  exclaimed,  "  Here  we  are,  sire,  we  will  be  near  you !  "  And  they 
surrounded  the  standard  with  heroic  ardour. 

The  battle  began.  Some  of  the  vanguard,  seeing  the  Bernese  slingers  draw  back,  as 
was  usual,  after  a  discharge,  saw  in  this  the  signal  for  flight,  and  immediately  disbanded ; 
Erlach  cried  out,  "  The  victory  is  ours ;  the  cowards  are  leaving  us."  The  infantry  of 
the  enemy  was  broken  by  the  charge  of  the  Bernese,  after  a  rigorous  resistance.  At  the 
hour  of  vespers,  the  conquerors  flew  to  the  help  of  the  Swiss  and  men  of  Soleure,  who 
had  already  checked  the  cavalry;  At  last  they  gave  way,  a  great  number  of  seigneurs 
perished.  The  whole  plain  wa^  covered  with  arms  and  corpses.  Eighty  lords  with 
towering  helmets,  and  twenty-seven  standards  and  their  bearers,  were  found  on  the  field. 
After  the  pursuit,  the  troops  met  on  the  field  of  battle.  All  fell  on  their  knees  to 
thank  God  for  having  protected  the  army  and  the  generaL  Erlach  said  to  his  soldiers, 
^*  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  this  victory  to  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens  and 
to  your  valour,  brave,  loyal,  beloved  friends  and  defenders  from  the  Waldstatten  and 
Soleure;  When  our  descendants  shall  hear  the  tale  of  this  battle,  they  shall  esteem  most 
highly  this  mutual  Mendship ;  in  their  dangers  and  their  wars,  they  will  remember  from 
what  ancestors  they  are  sprung."  The  victorious  army  passed  the  night  on  the  field  of 
battle,  according  to  custom ;  next  day  it  entered  the  city  of  Berne  in  triumph,  bearing 
the  captured  banners  and  the  arms  of  the  seigneurs  who  had  perished.  It  was  decreed 
that  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Laupen  should  be  a  solemn  festival. 

But,  to  resume  our  descriptions: — one  object,  depicted  by  Rogers,  which  meets  the  view 
of  the  traveller  in  Switzerland,  is  crowded  with  historical  associations  : 
**  That  sacred  lake,  withdrawn  amoog  the  hills, 

Its  depth  of  waters  flanked  as  with  a  wall 

Built  hy  the  giant-race  hefbre  the  flood ;  • 

Where  not  a  cross  or  chapel  but  inspires 

Holy  delight,  lifting  our  thoughts  to  God 

From  godlike  men.  • 

That  in  the  desert  sowed  the  seeds  of  life, 

Training  a  band  of  small  republies  there, 

Which  still  exist,  the  envy  of  the  world  I 

Who  would  not  land  in  each  and  tread  the  ground— 

Land  where  Tell  leaped  ashore  ? — I  climb  to  drink 

Of  the  three  hallowed  fountains !    He  that  does 

Comes  back  the  better.** 
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Alluding  to  the  lofty  elevations  around,  Sir  James  Macintosh  says  :  '*  It  is  upon  theee 
that  the  superiority  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  to  all  other  lalceSj  so  far  as  I  know  scenes  on 
earth,  depends.  The  vast  mountains  rising  on  everj^  side  and  closing  at  the  end  with 
their  rich  clothing  of  wood,  tho  sweet  soft  spots  of  verdant  pasture  scattered  at  their  feet, 
and  sometimes  on  their  breasts,  and  the  expanse  of  water,  unbroken  by  islands,  and 
almost  undisturbed  by  any  signs  of  living  men,  make  an  impression  which  it  would  be 
foolish  to  attempt  to  convey  in  words. 

**  The  only  memorials  which  would  not  disgrace  such  a  scene  are  those  of  past  ages, 
renowned  for  lieroism  and  virtue,  anrl  no  part  of  the  world  is  more  full  of  such  venerable 
ones." 

Tier  Waldsitatten  See,  the  national  name  of  this  lake,  means  the  waters  of  the  four 
sylvan  or  rural  states.  TJri,  Schwitz^  and  Undcrvvald,  are  the  three  which  first  asserted 
their  independence  in  1307-8,  and  Lucerne  M'as  the  tirst  that  joined  their  league  in  1332. 
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The  length  of  the  lake  between  Lucerne  and  Fluell on  is  about  twenty- five  English 
miles.  A  stcitmer  will  conduct  the  traveller  irorn  one  point  to  tlie  other  and  back  again 
in  a  few  hours.  Should  any  appreliensions  be  indulged  in  reference  to  a  passage  by 
boat,  they  may  at  once  be  disini.ssed.  The  boatmen  know  well  when  a  storm  is 
impending,  and  discover  no  inclination  to  imperil  tliemselves  or  their  passengers ;  and 
arc  well  cut  itled  to  ^reat  confidence  on  the  occurrence  of  a  great  emergency. 

The  boatmen  are  accustomed  to  say  that  there  is  a  new  wind  behind  every  promontory. 
Eut  though  it  may  blow  from  opposite  points  of  the  compass  at  the  same  time,  the  chief 
danger  arises  from  the  south  vdnd^  Still,  accidents  are  vcrj*  rare  ;  the  boatmen  cither 
rcfiLwing  to  go  out,  from  the  anticipation  of  evilj  or  finding,  on  its  occnrrencCj  some  place 
of  safety. 

Tho  lake  is  of  an  irregular  shape.    Each  of  its  bays,  branching  out  in  different 
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directions,  is  named  from  tlie  chief  town  or  village  situated  on  it.  The  western  branch 
only  is,  therefore,  properly  denominated  the  Lake  of  Luoeme. 

The  scenery  of  the  lake  is  extremely  beautiful.  If  a  boat  be  taken  from  Brunnen, 
soon  after  passing  the  magnificent  entrance,  through  a  lofty  portal  of  mountains,  marked 
by  an  insulated  rock  on  the  right,  rising  like  a  pillar  out  of  the  water,  the  trayeller  may 
land  on  an  interesting  spot.  A  triple  fountain  marks  it  as  the  scene  where  the  companions 
of  Tell  assembled  with  him,  five  hundred  years  ago.  Most  likely,  too,  a  peasant  will 
bring  forth  an  ancient  cup,  that  he  may  drink  out  of  a  spring  accounted  sacred,  and 
pronounce  an  oration  in  favour  of  liberty. 

Further  on,  on  the  opposite  shore,  about  the  distance  of  two  hours  from  this  spot,  is 
the  rock  on  which  Tell  leaped  on  shore  from  the  boat  in  which  Gessler  was  carrying  him 
away  prisoner,  and  hence  called  the  Tellensprung.     Eighty-one  years  after  the  event,  a 
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chapel  was  constructed  on  this  rock ;  where  a  hundred  and  fourteen  persons,  who  had 
I)er6onally  known  him,  were  then  living.  It  is  in  vain  to  cast  doubt  on  the  great 
adventure  of  Tell,  because  a  similar  incident  is  related  by  Saxo  Gramaticus,  a  chroni- 
cler of  the  twelfth  century,  as  having  occurred  about  two  centuries  before.  He  lived 
at  a  period  when  information  was  much  more  widely  diffiised  throughout  Europe ;  it 
was  attested  by  historians  who  wrote  in  the  following  century,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
universal  tradition,  as  well  as  by  chapels  and  peuntings. 

" The  Achsenberg,  behind  Tellensprung,"  says  Simond,  "  was  6,340  feet  above  the  sea; 
but  the  chain  of  the  Suren  Alps,  attaining  almost  everywhere  the  height  of  10,000  feet, 
presents  an  tminterrupted  succession  of  glaciers,  easily  distinguishable  from  mere  snows, 
by  the  azure  streaks  on  their  surface ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  wild  magnificence  of 
this  part  of  the  lake. 
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*^  The  boatman  made  us  obserye  a  whitish  mark  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
Fi'ohn  Alpe,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Tellensprung ;  a  piece  of  the  rock  having 
scaled  off,  fell  into  the  lake  in  the  year  1801.  The  fragment,  which  has  left  such  a 
trifling  blemish  on  the  fair  face  of  the  mountain,  was  about  1,200  feet  wide ;  when  it 
fell,  it  raised  such  a  wave  on  the  lake  as  overwhelmed  five  houses  of  the  village  of 
Sissigen,  distant  one  mile ;  eleven  of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned ;  but  a  child  found 
floating  asleep  in  its  cradle,  is  now  alive  in  the  village.  The  swell  occasioned  several 
other  accidents  of  less  consequence,  and  was  felt  at  Lucerne,  thirty  miles  off  I  To  look 
at  the  mark,  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  the  fall  could  have  occasioned  more  than  a 
rippling  along  the  adjacent  shore." 

Altdorf,  the  capital  of  Uri,  the  humblest  canton  in  the  confederation,  lb  remarkable  as 
the  scene  where  the  great  feat  of  Tell  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  which  has  long  been 
marked  by  a  stone  fountain,  surmounted  by  sculptures  of  the  hero  and  his  child.  The 
lime-tree,  on  which  Gessler's  cap  was  placed,  was,  three  centuries  ago,  a  withered  trunk. 

Wordsworth  thus  wrote : 

IN  PBESENCS  OF  THE  PAINTED  TOWER  OF  TELL,  AT  ALTDORF. 

This  tower  stands  upon  the  spot  where  grew  the  linden  tree,  against  which  his  son  is  said  to  have  been 
pkccd  when  the  father's  archery  was  put  to  proof  under  circumstances  so  famous  in  Swiss  story. 

What  though  the  Italian  pencil  wrought  not  here, 
Nor  such  fine  skill  as  did  the  meed  liestow 
On  Marathonian  valour,  yet  the  tear 
Springs  forth  in  presence  of  this  gaudy  show, 
AVhile  narrow  cares  their  limits  overflow. 
Thrice  happy,  burghers,  peasants,  warriors  old, 
In&nts  in  arms,  and  ye,  that  as  ye  go 
Homeward  or  schoolward,  ape  what  ye  behold  ; 
Heroes  before  your  time,  in  frolic  fieincy  bold ! 

And  when  that  calm  spectatress  from  on  high 

Looks  down — the  bright  and  solitary  moon, 

Who  never  gazes  but  to  beautify  j 

And  snow-fed  torrents,  which  the  blaze  of  noon 

Roused  into  fiiry,  murmui*s  a  soft  tune 

That  fosters  peace,  and  gentleness  recalls ; 

Tlien  might  the  passing  monk  receive  a  boon 

Of  saintly  pleasure  fr*om  these  pictured  walls, 

While,  on  the  warlike  groups,  the  mellowing  lustre  falls. 

How  blest  the  souls  who,  when  their  trials  come, 
Yield  not  to  terror  or  despondency, 
But  face  like  that  sweet  boy  their  mortal  doom, 
Whose  head  the  ruddy  apple  tops,  while  he 
Expectant  stands  beneath  the  linden  tree : 
He  quakes  not  like  the  timid  forest  game, 
But  smiles— the  hesitating  shaft  to  free ; 
Assured  that  Heaven  its  justice  will  proclaim, 
And  to  his  father  give  its  own  unerring  aim. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  the  wood,  on  quitting  Altdorf,  is  the  village  of  Burglen,  the 
birthplace  of  TeU ;  and  just  by  is  the  scene  of  his  death.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
drowned  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1358,  in  attempting  to  rescue  a  boy,  who  had  fallen, 
into  the  Schechen,  a  torrent  by  which  his  birth-place  is  traversed.  Tradition  states  that 
he  then  filled  the  station  of  first  magistrate.  His  family  was  not  extinct  till  the  year 
1720.     Not  far  from  Altdorf  is  the  Lake  of  Samen. 

The  St.  Gothard  range  has  long  been  £Eunous  for  its  mineral  treasures,  and  nowhere  iu 
the  Alps  can  they  be  met  with  in  equal  beauty  and  variety.    Here,  therefore,  ib  a  pUcQ 
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of  annual  rendezvous  for  the  mineralogists  of  Europe,  some  of  whom  vie  in  enthusiasm 
with  the  aealous  and  energetic  geologists  whose  labours  we  have  already  considered. 
Here  very  rare  and  costly  specimens  may  be  obtained  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  cabinets 
already  formed,  and  here  the  taste  for  such  collections  may  be  easily  acquired. 

As  the  lofty  region  of  winter  is  left,  and  a  descent  is  made  into  the  valley  of  TTrseren, 
the  village  of  Hospital  presents  a  striking  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  contrast  is 
grateM,  from  a  scene  of  desolation  to  white  cottages  of  Swiss  construction,  and  a  church 
apparently  the  work  of  Germans.  But  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  habits  of  the 
latter  prevail,  the  mind  will  be  disabused  on  entering  the  little  town  of  Andermatt,  the 
capital  of  the  valley  ;  there  the  economy  and  customs  of  Switzerland  are  fully 
apparent. 

It  is  probable  that  nowhere  amidst  the  regions  of  the  Alps  can  be  found  richer  pastoral 
scenery,  or  more  pleasing  associations  of  patriarchal  life,  than  in  this  valley.  It  extends 
from  the  Umerloch,  in  the  Teufelberg,  to  Mount  Furca,  and  occupies  a  space  of  about 
three  leagues  in  length,  by  a  quarter  in  breadth.  Six  small  lateral  valleys  open  into  it, 
carrying  their  torrents  into  the  Reuss,  by  which  it  is  traversed  through  its  entire  length. 
It  is  probably  the  very  highest  land  in  Switzerland  with  a  fixed  population,  and  contains 
four  villages.  The  winter  lasta  here  full  seven  months ;  and  during  the  other  five,  a 
fire  is  generally  necessary.  The  valley,  shut  in  by  primitive  mountains,  is  entirely 
devotod  to  the  grazing  of  cattle. 

From  Fluellen  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  the  Pass  of  St.  Gothard  may  be  reached. 
The  origin  of  its  name  has  been  long  in  doubt.  Thus,  it  has  been  traced  to  an  idol 
worshipped  there,  and  to  the  Celtic  appellation  it  bore ;  and  it  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  Goths,  who,  in  the  sixth  century,  established  themselves  in  the  valleys  of  the  canton 
of  Uri.  But  Brockedon  considers  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  name  is  from  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Gothard,  who  was  a  bishop  of  Hildesheim  in  the  twelfth  century, 
in  honour  of  whom  the  abbots  of  Disentis  raised  a  chapel  on  these  heights,  which 
were  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  name  of  St.  Gothard  is  not  limited,  however,  to 
the  Col  over  which  the  road  passes;  but  distinguishes,  in  fact,  a  group  of  mountains, 
all  rising  above  the  line  of  snow. 

Mount  St.  Gothard  is  far  from  being  the  highest  mountain  in  Switzerland ;  its  highest 
summits  being  only  11,250  feet  high,  yet  here  is  the  central  point  of  its  vast  chains,  and 
from  its  sides  several  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Europe  take  their  rise.  To  the  east,  the 
Rhine  descends  down  the  cold  pastoral  valley  below  Disentis,  and  winds  its  way  through 
the  solitudes  of  the  Grisons  to  the  German  plains  :  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  leaps  at  once 
a  mighty  spring  from  the  huge  and  glittering  glacier  which  bears  its  name;  on  the 
north,  the  Reuss  descends  in  a  headlong  impetuous  torrent  through  the  valley  of  Schollen 
to  the  Lake  of  Uri,  and  pursues  its  way,  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  to  the 
German  Ocean ;  while  to  the  south,  the  Tessino,  issuing  from  the  snowy  summit  of  the 
pass  by  which  the  traveller  crosses  into  Italy,  is  rapidly  swelled  by  the  torrents  from  the 
adjoining  glaciers,  forces  its  way  in  a  raging  torrent  through  the  rocks  of  Faido,  and  is 
already  a  noble  stream  when  it  swells  into  the  lovely  expanse  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  ere 
it  rolls  its  tributary  waters  to  the  Po. 

The  desolate  summit  of  the  St.  Gothard  pass  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  plain. 
The  hospice  is  of  early  date,  existing  first,  it  is  said,  in  the  13th  century.  It  was 
destroyed  by  an  avalanche  in  1755,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale;  The  pre- 
sent edifice  was  erected,  like  other  houses  of  refuge  in  the  pass,  by  the  canton  Tessin,  or 
Tessino. 

A  zigzag  path  in  the  descent  is  remarkable ;  for  towards  the  pass  the  mountains  close 
in,  and  scarcely  leave  i^oom  for  the  mide-path  and  the  torrent  which  passes  through  it. 
"  It  is  not,"  says.  Simler,  "  that  .the  bridge  trembles,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Ponte 
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Tremola,  but  that  the  passengers  here  begin  to  shake  and  tremble  with  dread  at  the  sight 
of  the  ravine,  and  fear  of  the  dangers  that  they  have  to  encounter  there."     Some  pass  it. 


•Ci^^r^.  ^ 
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however,  as  Brockedon  did,  without  the  due  exhibition  of  terror.  In  continuing  the 
descent  towards  Italy,  many  terraces  appear,  exhibiting  much  skilful  engineering.  They 
begin  a  little  above  the  hospice,  and  accompany  the  traveller  almost  to  Airolo. 


nOBPICE  OF  THE  ST.  OOTHARD  PASS. 

On  quitting  the  green  meadows  of  Andermatt,  the  road  is  carried  through  the  Vemcg. 
loch,  a  gallery  excavated  with  great^labour  and  ingenuity,  through  the  projecting  flanks 


THE  devil's   bridge. 
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of  the  Teufelsberg — a  work  of  incalculable  advantage.  Prior  to  its  completion,  this  pass 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  Alps,  consisting  of  a  rude  sca£Polding  of  wood,  sup- 
ported from  the  exterior  of  the  rock,  and  hanging  doubtfully  over  the  boiling  chasm 
beneath.  Through  the  long  course  of  centuries,  all  traffic  between  the  valley  of  the 
Reuss  and  that  of  the  Levantine  was  exclusively  maintained  along  this  lofty  and  ill- 
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secured  suspension-bridge.  The  doubling  of  this  promontory  was  considered  by  old 
travellers  to  require  no  little  courage  and  self-possession.  To  Moretini,  of  Locarno, 
belongs  the  credit  of  this  great  work,  which  has  been  improved  by  later  engineers. 

"  The  next  object  of  attraction,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  and  which  we  reach  by  a  steep 
descent,  is  the  far-famed  Devil's  Bridge,  constructed  originally,  it  is  stated,  in  1118,  by 
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Qiraldus,  abbot  of  Einsiedeln.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  seventy-five  feet,  and  its  lieight, 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  keystone,  about  one  hundred ;  but  as  the  arch  spans 
a  cataract  almost  vertical  in  its  descent,  the  bridge  thus  acquires  an  elevation  of  at  least 
two  himdred  feet  additional.  The  whole  scene  is  full  of  savage  grandeur.  The  granite 
rocks  rise  sheer  and  unbroken  from  the  water's  edge,  and  as  if  they  bent  in  mutual 
approximation  over  our  heads,  and  threatened  to  obliterate  the  dismal  path  which  the 
labour  of  ages  has  chiselled  out  of  their  flanks,  or  carried  on  arches  along  the  brink  of 
the  torrent.  What  a  contrast  is  hero,  to  the  green,  oblivious  landscape,  through  which, 
but  an  hour  before,  we  had  sauntered,  with  scarcely  any  feeling  save  that  of  pleasing 
apathy — where  the  objects  presented  to  the  eye  were  not  such  as  to  raise  the  mind  into 
action,  but  left  it  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  own  dreamy  listlessness.  But  here,  the 
deafening  roar  of  the  surge,  as  it  struggled  in  savage  conflict  with  the  opposing  rocks, 
and  leaped,  and  foamed,  and  thundered  forth  its  hoarse  song  of  triumph — ^the  feeling  of 
personal  danger,  the  shaking  of  the  low  parapet  where  we  stood,  the  beetling  clifis  along 
whose  flanks  the  sheeted  vapour  floated  in  thin,  transparent  folds ;  while  sudden  gusts  and 
currents  of  wind,  caused  by  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent,  alternately  condensed,  and 
dissipated,  and  renewed  these  storm-bred  exhibitions,  and  swept  them,  like  showers,  in 
the  spectator's  face — all  burst  upon  us  with  a  novelty  and  power  which  baffle 
description. 

"  The  new  bridge,  even  while  we  stand  on  its  centre— itself  twenty-seven  feet  higher 
than  the  old  one — seems  forgotten,  amidst  the  awful  appendages  by  which  it  is  enclosed ; 
yet,  in  the  solidity  of  its  structure,  boldness  of  design,  and  airy  expanse  of  arch,  we  have 
seen  nothing — the  passage  of  the  Via  Mala  excepted — ^which  afibrds  more  striking 
evidence  how  the  genius  and  daring  of  men  may  triumph  over  the  most  gigantic 
obstacles.  In  contemplating  a  scene  like  the  present,  a  strange  spell  seems  to  rivet  us  to 
the  spot ;  and,  while  a  multitude  of  horrid  imaginings  throng  thick  upjn  the  fancy,  and 
carry  us  back  to  the  fearful  drama  enacted  in  this  gorge,  the  clang  of  arms,  the  shout  of 
combatants,  arise  confiisedly  with  the  blustering  of  the  waves ;  then  the  crash  of  the 
dividing  arch,  the  shrieks  of  despair  as  the  victims  sank,  and  men  swept  down  by  the 
devouring  surge — all  pass  rapidly  before  the  mind's  eye,  and  conjure  up  that  dismal 
tragedy,  in  all  its  truth  and  intensity ;  and  never  was  there  theatre  more  congenial  for 
the  display  of  the  wildest  passions,  or  more  in  imison  with  every  imaginable  horror,  than 
that  of  the  Devil's  Bridge.  But  te  see  and  to  feel  this  in  all  its  force,  the  spectator 
must  be  alone  with  nature." 

The  aUusibn  of  the  writer,  in  this  passage,  is  to  a  most  determined, struggle  between 
the  Russians  and  the  French  in  1799.  Accumulating  his  forces,  Soult  skilfully  and 
rapidly  passed  the  Linth.  One  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  first  swam  across  the  river, 
with  their  sabres  in  their  teeth,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  aided  by  the 
artillery  from  the  French  side,  speedily  dispersed  the  Austrian  posts  on  the  right  bank, 
and  protected  the  disembarkation  of  six  companies  of  grenadiers,  who  soon  afterwards 
made  themselves  masters  of  Schenis.  Wakened  by  the  sound  of  tlie  cannon,  Hotze  ran 
with  a  few  officers  and  a  slender  escort  to  the  spot,  and  fell  dead  by  the  first  discharge  of 
the  Republican  videttes.  This  calamitous  event  threw  the  Austrians  into  great 
consternation,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  disasters. 

Suwarroff,  now  intent  on  forcing  the  passage  of  the  St.  Gothard,  arrived  at  Airolo,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  where  General  Gudin  was  strongly  posted,  with  4,000  men,  covering 
both  the  direct  road  over  the  St.  Gothard,  and  the  path  which  led  diagonally  to  the  Furca. 
Two  days  after,  the  attack  was  commenced  with  the  utmost  resolution  by  the  Russian 
troops ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  were  arrested  in  the  steep  zig-zag  ascent  above 
Airolo  by  the  rapid  and  incessant  fire  of  the  French  tirailleurs.  In  vain  the  Russians, 
riarching  boldly  up,  answered  by  heavy  platoons  of  musketry  ;    their  fire,   however 
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dtistained^  could  produce  little  impiression  on  detaclied  parties  of  Bharp-sliooterel,  who^ 
posted  behind  rocks  and  scattered  fir  trees,  caused  every  shot  to  tell  upon  the  dense  array 
of  their  assailants.  *  Irritated  at  the  unexpected  obstacles,  the  old  marshal  advanced  to 
the  £ront>  lay  down  in  a  ditch,  desired  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  grave,  and  declared  his 
resolution  "  to  be  buried  there,  where  his  children  had  retreated  for  the  first  time/^ 

"With  renewed  energy  he  now  assailed  the  French  forces,  and  Lecarbe  had  no 
alternative  but  a  rapid  retreat.  During  the  night,  therefore,  he  threw  his  artillery  into 
the  Eeuss,  and  retired  down  the  valley  of  Schollenen,  breaking  down  the  Devil's-bridge 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  while  Gudin  scaled  the  Furca  by  moonlight, 
descended  by  the  glacier  of  the  Ehone,  and  again  ascending,  took  post  on  the  inhos- 
pitable summit  of  the  Grimsel.  On  the  following  morning  the  imited  Russian  forces 
approached  the  Devil's-bridge  ;  but  they  found  an  impassable  gulf,  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  surmounted  by  precipices  above  a  thousand  feet  high,  which  stopped  the 
leading  companies,  while  a  dreadful  fire  from  all  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  swept  off 
the  brave  men  who  approached  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Hearing  the  firing  in  front,  the 
column  of  Bagrathion  pressed  on,  in  double  quick  time,  through  the  dark  passage  of  the 
XJmerloch,  and  literally,  by  their  pressure,  drove  the  soldiers  in  front  headlong  over  the 
rocks  into  the  foaming  Beuss.  At  length  the  officers,  tired  of  the  fruitless  butchery, 
despatched  a  few  companies  across  the  Rcuss  to  scale  the  rocks  on  the  left,  by  which  the 
post  of  the  bridge  was  taken,  and  beams  being  thrown  rapidly  across,  the  Russian  troops, 
with  loud  shouts  passed  the  terrific  defile,  and  pressing  hard  on  their  antagonists, 
compelled  them  to  flee. 

IXot  far  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  rude  inscription  appears  in  large  letters  on 
the  face  of  a  rock,  V  Suwarroff  Vicioe  ;"  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  achievements  of  the 
great  Russian  general.     Alison  says, — 

"The  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard,  by  Napoleon,  has  been  the  subject  of  unmeasured 
eulogium  by  almost  all  the  French  historians ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  firmness  with 
which  it  was  conducted,  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend,  and  the  resolution 
displayed  in  its  execution,  it  must  yield  to  the  Alpine  campaign  of  the  Russian  hero.  In 
crossing  from  Martigny  to  Jorea,  the  first  consul  had  no  enemies  to  overcome,  no  lakes  to 
pass,  no  hostile  army  to  vanqufsh ;  after  the  obstacles  of  nature  had  been  surmounted,  the 
difficulty  of  the  ascent  and  the  roughness  of  the  road  constituted  the  only  serious  impedi- 
ments to  the  march.  But,  in  passing  from  BeUinzona  to  Altdorf  by  the  St.  Gothard, 
Suwarroff  had  to  encounter,  not  merely  a  road  of  greater  length  and  of  equal  difficulty, 
but  to  force  hia  way,^  sword  in  hand,  through  columns  of  the  enemy,  long  trained  to 
moimtain  warfare,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country^  imder  a  leader  of  pre-eminent 
skill  in  that  species  of  tactics ;  and  to  do  this  with  troops  as  ignorant  of  Alpine  geo- 
graphy as  those  of  France  would  have  been  of  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus. 

*'  When  he  descended,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  to  the  lake  of  Uri,  overthrowing  every 
thing  in  his  course,  he  found  his  progress  stopped  by  a  deep  expanse  of  water,  shut  in  by 
precipices  on  either  side,  without  roads  on  its  shores,  or  a  bark  on  its  bosom,  and  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  army  with  which  he  came  to  co-operate  under 
the  waUs  of  Zurich.  Obliged  to  defile  by  the  rugged  paths  of  the  Schachenthal  to  the 
canton  of  Glarus,  he  was,  ere  long,  enveloped  by  the  victorious  columns  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  front  and  rear  assailed  at  the  same  time  by  superior,  forces,  flushed  with  recent 
conquest.  It  was  no  ordinary  resolution  which,  in  such  circumstances,  could  disdain  to 
submit,  and,  after  fiercely  turning  on  his  pursuers,  and  routing  their  bravest  troops, 
prepare  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  a  fresh  mountain  passage,  and,  amidst  the  horrors. 
of  the  Alps  of  Glarus,  brave  alike  the  storms  of  winter  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy .- 
The  bulk  of  men  in  all  ages  are  governed  by  the  event ;  and  to  such  persons  the  passage 
of  the  St.  Bernard,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  triumph  of  Marengo,  will  always  be  the 
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highest  object  of  interest.  But  without  detracting  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  the 
French  general,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  those  who  know  how  to  separate  just 
combination  from  casual  disaster^  and  can  appreciate  the  heroism  of  vaJour  when 
struggling  with  misfortune,  will  award  a  still  higher  place  to  the  Russian  hero,  and 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Suwarroff  over  the  snows  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  valley  of 
Seruflb  with  more  interest  than  either  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  over  the  St.  Bernard,  or  the 
standards  of  Hannibal  from  the  shores  of  the  Rhone  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.'' 


VIEW  NEAR  LUCERNE. 


The  canton  of  Lucerne  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Aargau,  on  the  east  by  Schwitz 
and  Zug,  on  the  south  by  TJnterwalden,  and  on  the  west  by  Borneo.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  657  miles.  The  declivity  of  the  valleys  is  towards  the  north-west  and  the 
north-east.  The  southern  part  of  the  canton  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Reuss,  which 
issues  out  of  the  Waldstatten  Lake  at  the  town  of  Lucerne,  and  flows  in  a  north-east 
direction  into  Aargau.     Below  Lucerne  the  Reuss  is  joined  by  the  Wald  Emme,  which 
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rises  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  canton,  runs  northward  through  the  fine  district 
called  the  Entlibuoh,  and  then  flows  north-east  until  it  meets  the  Beuss.  A  succession 
of  high  grounds,  running  across  the  middle  of  the  canton,  divides  the  basin  of  the  Eeuss 
from  that  of  the  Aar,  to  which  latter  river  the  northern  part  of  Lucerne  belongs.  The 
Suhren  flows  out  of  the  Sempdcher  Lake,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  canton,  and  from 
this  part  of  Switzerland  other  waters  have  their  rise. 

The  only  mountains  in  the  canton  are  at  its  southern  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  the 
TJnterwalden  and  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Kone  of  them  attain  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  highest  is  Mount  Pilatus,  south-west  of  the  town  of  Lucerne,  and  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  its  landscape.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mountain  group,  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  length,  extending  along  the  borders  of  Lucerne  and  Unterwalden,  and  having 
seven  peaks  or  summits. 

The  name  of  Filatus  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ''  pileatus,''  because  the 
mountain-top  is  often  covered  with  clouds  as  with  a  hat.  The  local  legend  of  the 
peasantry  derives  it  from  Pilate,  the  governor  of  Judea,  who  is  said  to  hf^ve  wandered 
into  Helvetia,  and  to  have  drowned  himself  in  a  lake  on  this  mountain.  It  is  also  called 
Pracmont,  "  Monsfractus,"  because  its  sides,  especially  towards  Lucerne,  look  broken, 
craggy,  and  inaccessible.  The  southern  side  towards  Alpnach,  in  Unterwalden,  is  less 
abrupt,  and  it  is  covered  with  forests  which  belong  to  that  canton.  The  most  practicable 
path  for  ascending  the  mountain  is  on  that  side.  The  view  from  its  summit  is  very 
extensive.  The  soil  of  Lucerne  is  fertile  ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land which  produces  more  com  than  it  consumes,  and  the  excess  is  purchased  by  the 
neighbouriQg  cantons.  Fruit  trees  are  also  abimdant,  but  the  vine  is  cultivated  only  in 
some  favourable  situations.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry  in 
a  great  part  of  the  canton,  especially  in  the  Entlibuch.  In  some  districts  of  the  canton 
are  manufacturers  of  linen  and  cotton  goods.  The  trade  between  Switzerland  and  Italy 
by  the  St.  Qothard,  employs  a  number  of  people,  and  all  the  goods  pass  through  Lucerne 
and  the  lake  of  the  Waldstatten. 

The  town  of  Lucerne  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  is  divided 
into  two  imequal  parts  by  the  Beuss,  which  rises  out  of  it.  The  larger  part,  which  is  on 
the  right  bank,  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  lull,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  old  walls 
flanked  by  houses,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  lake,  bciag  in  the  midst  of  a 
delightM  and  well-wooded  country,  interspersed  with  neat  dwellings,  with  Mount 
Pilatus  rising  on  one  side,  and  Mount  Eighi  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  The 
interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  pleasant,  the  streets  being  narrow,  uneven,  and  ill-paved. 
The  three  covered  wooden  bridges  are  its  chief  curiosities ;  they  are  built  on  the  lake, 
and  serve  as  a  promenade. 

The  Hof  briicke,  the  largest  of  them,  was  originally  1,380  feet  in  length,  but  it  has  lost 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  fifth  of  "  its  fair  proportions."  Bude  old  sketches  adorn 
these  bridges ;  all  the  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  being  suspended  above  on  one,  and  all 
the  scenes  of  the  New  on  another.  In  the  roof  of  one  bridge  are  represented  the  heroic 
personages  of  native  Swiss  history,  and  in  another  the  strange  array  of  Holbein's  Dance  - 
of  Death,  Wordsworth  says,  that  "  these  pictures  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  works  of 
art,  but  they  are  instruments  admirably  answering  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.''  He  thus  beautifully  alludes  to  some  of  these  devices  : — 
"  One  after  one  its  Tablets  that  unfold 

The  whole  design  of  Scripture  history ; 

From  the  first  tasting  of  the  &tal  Tree, 

Till  the  bright  star  appeared  in  eastern  skies, 

Announcing  One  was  born  mankind  to  free ; 

His  acts,  his  -wi-ongs,  his  final  sacrifice ; 

Lessons  for  every  heart,  a  Bible  for  all  eyes. 
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"  Long  may  these  homely  works  devised  of  old, 

These  simple  efforts  of  Helyetian  skill, 

Aid,  with  congenial  influoDce,  to  uphold 

The  State, — the  Country's  destiny  to  mould ; 

Turning,  for  them  who  pass,  the  common  dust 

Of  servile  opportunity  to  gold ; 

Filling  the  soul  with  sentiments  august, 

The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  holy,  and  the  just ! " 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  Lucerne  contains,  is  a  topographic  map,  in  relief 
of  the  coimtry  round  the  Waldstatten  See.  It  was  constructed  of  wax,  pasteboard,  and 
resin,  by  the  late  General  Pyffer,  and  cost  him  ten  years  of  labour.  It  is  twenty-two 
feet  long,  and  thirteen  wide,  and  contains  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  Unterwalden, 
Zug,  and  part  of  Lucerne. 

In  a  secluded  spot,  hear  Lucerne,  is  the  monument  erected  in  1821  to  the  memory  of 
the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  Tuilleries  against  the  mob  of  Paris,  dh  the 
10th  of  August,  1792.  It  consists  of  a  wounded  and  dying  lion,  of  colossal  size,  in  alto- 
relievo,  sculptured  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  a  kind  of  niche.  The  model  for  it  y^aa  sent 
by  Thorwaldsen  from  Rome.  The  iiaines  of  thcJ  officers,  twenty-six  in  number,  who  iHth 
seven  himdred  and  sixty  soldiers  fell  on  that  inemotable  dccasiori,  as  Well  as  those  of  the 
sixteen  officers  who,  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  soldiers  that  suTTivedj  are 
engraved  imdemeaj;h.  The  lioH  is  represented  grasping  a  shield  with  a  fleur-de-lis  upon 
it,  and  a  bundld  of  broken  ftrtns,  with  the  Swiss  cross,  fere  lying  on  one  side.  It  is 
the  work  of  Ahome,  a  sCiilptor  of  Constance. 

The  neighbourhood  of  LucJerne  recals  to  the  mind  a  terrific  catastrophe. 

"  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 

Becking  their  Al|line  brethren ;  filling  up 

The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters  j 

Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash 

"Which  crushed  the  watera  into  mist,  and  made 

Their  fountains  find  another  channel — thus, 

Thus,  in  its  did  age,  did  Mount  Bosenberg." 
The  summer  of  180G  had  been  Very  showery,  and  on  the  first  and  second  of  September 
it  rained  incessantly.  In  the  side  of  the  mouiitain  new  crevices  were  observed,  a  sort  of 
crackling  noise  was  heard  internally,  stones  started  out  of  the  ground,  detached  frag- 
ments of  rocks  rolled  down  the  mountain ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  Septem^ 
ber,  a  largelr  rock  became  loose,  and  in  falling  raised  a  cloud  of  black  dtist.  At  the 
lower  J>art  of  the  mountain  the  ground  seemed  pressed  down  from  above,  and  when  a 
stick  or  a  spade  was  driven  in,  it  moved  of  itself.  Soon  after  this  a  fissure,  larger  than 
all  the  rest,  was  observed  almost  insensibly  to  increase  ;  springs  of  water  ceased  suddenly 
to  flow,  the  pine  trees  reeled,  and  the  birds  flew  screaming  away. 

Two  or  three  hours  after  this  the  symptoms  of  some  mighty  catastrophe  became  still 
stronger ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain  began  to  slide  slowly  down,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants had  sufficient  time  to  run  away.  An  old  nian  who  had  often  predicted  some  such 
disaster,  -was  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  when  told  by  a  young  man,  running  by,  that  the 
mountain  was  in  the  act  of  falling ;  he  rose  and  looked  out,  but  went  into  his  house 
again,  saying  he  had  time  to  fill  another  pipe.  The  yoimg  man,  continuing  to  fly,  was 
thrown  down  several  times,  and  escaped  with  difficulty ;  looking  back,  he  saw  the  house 
carried  oH  all  at  once. 

Another  of  the  inhabitants,  being  alarmed,  took  two  of  his  children  and  ran  away  with 
them,  calling  to  his  wife  to  follow  with  the  third  ;  but  she  went  in  for  another,  who  still 
remained — Marianne,  aged  five.  Just  then  Francisca  Ulrich,  their  servant,  was  cr<w8ing 
the  room  with  this  Marianna,  whom  she  held  by  the  hand,  and  saw  her  mistress  ;  at  that 
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instant,  as  Francist-a  afterwai-ds  said,  "  the  house  appeared  to  be  torn  from  its  foundation 
(it  was  of  wood),  and  spun  round  and  round  like  a  tetotum ;  I  was  sometimes  on  my 
head,  sometimes  on  my  feet,  in  total  darkness,  and  violently  separated  from  the  child." 
When  the  motion  stopped  she  found  herself  jammed  in  on  all  sides,  with  her  head  down- 
wards, much  bruised,  and  in  extreme  pain.  She  supposed  she  was  buried  alive  at  a  great 
depth  ;  with  much  difficulty  she  disengaged  her  right  hand  and  wiped  the  blood  from 
her  eyes. 

Presently  she  heard  the  faint  moans  of  Marianne,  and  called  to  her  by  name ;  the 
child  answered  that  she  was  on  her  back  among  stones  and  bushes,  which  held  her  fast, 
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but  that  her  hands  were  free,  and  that  she  saw  the  light,  and  even  something  green ;  she 
asked  whether  people  would  not  soon  come  to  take  them  out.  Francisca  answered  that 
it  was  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  no  one  was  left  to  help  them,  but  that  they  would 
be  released  by  death,  and  be  happy  in  heaven ;  they  then  prayed  together.  At  last 
Francisca's  ears  were  struck  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which  she  knew  to  be  that  of 
Stenenberg  ;  then  seven  o'clock  struck  in  another  village,  and  she  began  to  hope  there 
were  still  living  beings,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  child ;  the  poor  little  girl  was  at 
first  clamorous  for  her  supper,  but  her  cries  soon  became  fainter,  and  at  last  quite  died 
away.     Francisca,  with  her  head  still  downwards,   and  sxurounded  by  damp  earth, 
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experienced  a  sense  of  cold  in  her  feet  almost  insupportable ;  after  prodigious  efforts,  she 
succeeded  in  disengaging  her  legs,  and  thinks  this  saved  her  life. 

Many  hours  had  passed  in  this  situation,  when  she  again  heard  the  voice  of  Marianne, 
who  had  been  asleep,  and  now  renewed  her  lamentations.  In  the  meantime,  the 
imfortunate  father,  who,  with  much  difficulty,  had  saved  himself  and  two  children* 
wandered  about  till  daylight,  when  he  came  among  the  ruins  to  look  for  the  rest  of  his 
family :  he  soon  discovered  his  wife,  by  a  foot  which  appeared  above  ground ;  she  was 
dead,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  His  cries  and  the  noise  he  made  digging  were  heard  by 
Marianne,  who  called  out.  She  was  extricated  with  a  broken  thigh,  and  saying  that 
Francisca  was  not  far  off,  a  further  search  led  to  her  release  also,^but  in  such  a  state  that 
her  life  was  despaired  of ;  she  wasr  blind  for  some  days,  and  remained  subject  to  convulsive 
fits  of  terror.  It  appeared,  on  subsequent  examination,  that  the  house,  or  themselves  at 
least,  had  been  carried  down  about  1,500  feet. 

In  another  place  a  child  two  years  old  was  found  unhurt,  lying  on  its  straw  mattress 
upon  the  niud,  without  any  vestige  of  the  house  from  which  it  had  been  separated. 
Such  a  mass  of  earth  and  stones  rushed  at  once  into  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  although  five 
miles  distant,  that  one  end  of  it  was  filled  up,  and  a  prddigioiis  wave  passed  completely 
over  the  island  of  Schwanan,  seventy  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  water,  overwhelmed 
the  opposite  shore,  and,  as  it  returned,  swept  away  into  the  lake  many  houses  with  their 
inhabitants.  The  chapel  ot  Olten,  built  of  wood,  was  found  half  a  league  from  the  place 
it  had  previously  occupied,  and  many  large  blocks  of  stone  completely  changed  their 
position. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

ASCENTS  OF  TIIE  RIGHI — THE  lAKB  AND  TOWN  OF  ZUG — ^TIIB  CANTON   OF  SCHT\TIZ. 

The  Kighi,  or  Eigi,  is  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  group  of  mountains,  rising  between  the 
lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug.  It  is  composed,  like  the  fallen  rocks  of  the  Bossberg^  of 
rounded  fragments  of  all  kinds  ahd  ages,  granitic  and  calcareous,  slate  and  basalt,  crystals 
and  organic  remains.  All  the  mountains,  indeed,  extending  from  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  of  Constance  to  the  east  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  are  composed  of  such  rounded 
fragments,  agglomerated  by  a  common  cement,  and  so  hard  that  they  break  rather  than 
come  loose.  The  form  of  these  fragments  suggested  the  name  of  nagelflue,  nail-head, 
while  the  agglomerated  mass  bears  also  the  no  less  descriptive  appellation  of  pudding- 
stone.  This  formation  is  not  found  here  in  irregular  heaps,  but  in  distinct  strata  of 
various  thickness,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  generally  separated  by  thin  earthy  strata ; 
they  all  dip  more  or  less  to  the  south-east,  presenting  to  the  north-west  their  transverse 
sections. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  villages,  overwhelmed  in  the  vale  of  Arth,  was  Goldau, 
and  with  it  is  connected  a  melanchol}'^  circumstance  which  must  now  be  told.  A  party  of 
eleven  travellers  from  Berne,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  families,  arrived  at  Arth, 
and  set  off  on  foot  for  the  Righi  a  few  minutes  before  the  catastrophe.  Seven  of  them  had 
gone  about  200  yards  ahead,  the  other  four  saw  them  entering  the  village  of  Goldau,  and 
one  of  the  latter  pointed  out  to  the  rest  the  summit  of  the  Rossberg — ^full  four  miles  off 
in  a  straight  line — ^where  some  strange  commotion  seemed  to  be  taking  place.  The  others 
were,  at  the  same  time,  observing  it  with  a  telescope,  and  had  entered  into  conversation 
on  the  subject  with  some  strangers  who  had  just  come  up ;  when,  all  at  once,  a  flight  of 
stones,  like  cannon  balls,  traversed  the  air  above  their  heads,  a  cloud  of  dust  obscured  the 
valley,  a  frightful  noise  was  heard,  and  they  fled.  As  soon  as  the  obscurity  was  so  far 
dissipated  as  to  render  objects  discernible,  they  sought  their  friends,  but  the  village  of 
Goldau  had  disappeared  under  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  100  feet  in  height,  while  the 
whole  valley  was  a  perfect  chaos.  Of  the  unhappy  survivors,  one  lost  a  wife  to  whom  he 
was  just  married,  one  a  son,  a  third  the  two  pupils  under  his  care  ;  and  all  researches  to 
discover  their  remains  proved  fruitless. 

Dr.  Cheever  has  given  the  utmost  force  to  his  highly  graphic  pen,  when  describing  his 
ascent  of  the  Bighi,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  his  statements,  which  are 
fully  sustained  by  those  of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  who  has  still  more  recently  followed  in 
his  steps. 

".It  was  the  6th  of  September,  and  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  morning  that  can  be 
imagined.  At  a  quarter  past  three  the  stars  were  reigning  supreme  in  the  heavens,  with  just 
enough  of  the  old  moon  left  to  make  a  trail  of  light  in  the  shape  of  a  little  silver  boat 
among  them.  But  speedily  the  horizon  began  to  redden  over  the  eastern  range  of  moiuitains, 
and  thpn  the  dawn  stole  ojj  in  such  a  succession  of  deepening  tints,  that  nothing  but  the 
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hues  of  the  preceding  sunset  could  be  more  beautiful.  But  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  that  the  hues  of  sunset  are  eyery  moment  deepening  as 
you  look  upon  them,  until  again  they  fade  into  the  darkness,  while  those  of  the  sunrise 
gradually  fade  into  the  light  of  day.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  process  is  most 
beautiful ;  for  if  you  could  make  everything  stand  stiU  around  you,  if  you  could 
stereotype  or  stay  the  process  for  an  hour,  you  could  not  tell  whether  it  were  the  morning 
dawn  or  the  evening  twilight. 

"A  few  long,  thin  stripes  of  fleecy  cloud  lay  motionless  above  the  eastern  horizon,  like 
layers  of  silver  lace,  dipped  first  in  crimson,  then  in  gold,  then  in  pink,  then  lined  with 
an  ermine  of  light,  just  as  if  the  moon  had  been  lengthened  in  soft  furrows  along  the 
sky.  This  scene  in  the  east  attracts  every  eye  at  first,  but  it  is  not  here  that  the  glory  of 
the  view  is  to  be  looked  for.  This  glory  is  in  that  part  of  the  horizon  on  which  the  sun 
first  falls,  as  he  struggles  up  behind  the  mountains  to  flood  the  world  with  light.  And 
the  reason  why  it  is  so  glorious  is  because,  long  before  you  call  it  sunrise  in  the  east,  he 
lights  up  in  the  west  a  range  of  colossal  pyres,  that  look  like  blazing  cressets  kindled 
fi-om  the  sky  and  fed  with  naphtha. 

"  The  object  most  conspicuous  as  the  dawn  broke,  and  indeed  the  most  sublimely 
beautiful,  was  the  vast  enormous  range  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  Oberland,  without 
spot  or  vail  of  cloud  or  mist  to  dim  them,  the  Finsteraarhom  at  the  left,  and  the 
Jungfrau  and  Silberhorn  at  the  right,  peak  after  peak  and  mass  after  mass,  glittering 
with  a  cold  wintry  whiteness  in  the  gray  dawn.  Almost  the  exact  half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  horizon  commanded  before  and  behind  in  our  view,  was  filled  with  these 
peaks  and  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  then,  lower  do^vn,  the  mountains  of  bare  rock, 
and  lower  still  the  earth  with  mounts  of  verdure ;  and  this  section  of  the  horizontal 
circumference,  which  is  filled  with  the  vast  ranges  of  the  Oberland  Alps,  being  almost 
due  west  from  the  sun's  first  appearance,  it  is  on  their  tops  that  the  rising  rays  first 
strike. 

"  This  was  the  scene  for  which  we  watched,  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing  in  nature  can 
ever  again  be  so  beautiful.  It  was  as  if  an  angel  had  flown  round  the  horizon  of 
mountain  ranges,  and  lighted  up  each  of  their  white  pyramidal  points  in  succession,  like 
a  row  of  gigantic  lamps  burning  with  rosy  fires.  Just  so  the  sun  suddenly  tipped  the 
highest  points  and  lines  of  the  snowy  outline,  and  then,  descending  lower  on  the  body  of 
the  mountains,  it  was  as  if  an  invisible  omnipotent  hand  had  taken  them,  and  dipped  the 
whole  range  in  a  glowing  pink ;  the  line  between  the  cold  snow  untouched  by  the 
sunlight,  and  the  warm  roseate  hue  above,  remaining  perfectly  distinct.  This  effect 
continued  some  minutes,  becoming,  up  to  a  certain  point,  more  and  more  beautiful. 

"We  were  like  children  in  a  dark  room,  watching  for  the  lighting  up  of  some  great 
transparency.  Or,  to  use  that  image  with  which  the  poet  Dante  endeavoured  to  describe 
the  expectant  gaze  of  Beatrice  in  Paradise,  awaiting  the  splendours  to  be  revealed,  we 
might  say,,  connecting  some  passages,  and  adapting  the  imagery, — • 

*  E*en  as  the  bii*d  who  midst  the  leafy  bower 
Has  in  her  nest  sat  darkling  through  the  night, 
With  her  sweet  brood ;  impatient  to  descry 
Their  wished  looks,  and  to  bring  home  their  food 
In  the  fond  quest  uneonscious  of  her  toil : 
She  of  the  time  prevenient,  on  the  spitiy 
That  overhangs  their  couch,  with  wakeful  gaze 
Expects  the  sun  ;  nor  ever  till  the  dawn 
Kemoveth  ftom  the  east  her  eager  ken. 
Wistfully  thus  we  looked  to  see  the  heavens 
Wax  more  and  more  resplendent,  till  on  earth 
Her  mountain  peaks  burned  as  with  rosy  flame* 
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'Twixt  gladness  and  amaze 
In  sooth  no  will  had  we  to  utter  ought, 
Or  hear.     And  as  a  pilgrim,  when  he  rests 
Within  the  temple  of  his  vow,  looks  round. 
In  hreathless  awe,  and  hopes  some  time  to  tell 
Of  all  its  goodly  state ;  even  so  our  eyes 
Coursed  up  and  down  along  the  living  light, 
Now  low,  and  now  aloft,  and  now  around 
Visiting  every  step.    Each  mount  did  seem 
Colossal  ruby,  whereon  so  inwrought 
The  sunbeam  glowed,  yet  soft,  it  flamed  intense 
In  ecstasy  of  glory.' 

"  In  truth,  no  word  was  uttered,  when  that  scene  became  visible.    Each  person  gazed  in 
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silence,  or  spake  as  in  a  whisper.  It  was  as  if  we  witnessed  some  supernatural  revelation, 
where  mighty  spirits  were  the  actors  between  earth  and  heaven ; 

*  With  such  ravlshiug  light 
And  mantling  crimson,  in  transparent  air. 
The  splendours  shot  before  us.' 

And  yet  a  devout  soul  might  have  almost  felt,  seeing  those  fires  kindled  as  on  the  altars 
of  God  made  visible,  as  if  it  heard  the  voices  of  seraphim  crying.  Holy,  Hoi)-,  Holy  is 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory  !  For  indeed,  the  vision  was  so 
radiant,  so  full  of  sudden,  vast,  and  unimaginable  beauty  and  splendour,  that  met  hints 
a  x^halunx  of  the  sons  of  God,  who  might  have  been  passing  at  that  moment,  coidd  not 
have  helped  stopping  and  shouting  for  joy  as  on  the  morning  of  creation.  • 
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"  This  was  the  transient  view,  which  to  behold,  one  might  well  undertake  a  voyage 
across  tho  Atlantic  ; — of  a  glcry  and  a  beauty  indescribable,  and  no  where,  else  in  the 
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world  to  be  enjoyed,  and  here  only  in  perfect  weather.  After  these  few  moments,  when 
the  sun  rose  so  high,  that  the  whole  masses  of  snow  upon  the  mountain  ranges  were 
lighted  with  the  same  rosy  light,  it  grew  rapidly  fainter,  till  you  could  no  longer  di9tin- 
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gmsh  the  deep  exquisite  pink  and  rosy  hues  by  means  of  their  previous  contrast  with  the 
cold  white.  Next  the  sun's  rays  fell  upon  the  bare  rocky  peaks,  where  there  was 
neither  snow  nor  vegetation,  making  them  shine  like  jasper,  and  next  on  the  forests  and 
grassy  slopes,  and  so  down  into  the  deep  bosom  of  the  vales.  The  pyramidal  shadow 
cast  by  the  Bighi  mountain  was  most  distinct  and  beautiful,  but  the  atmospheric  pheno* 
menon  of  the  spectre  of  the  Bighi  was  not  visible. 

*^  This  amazing  panorama  is  said  to  extend  over  a  circumference  of  three  himdred  miles. 
In  all  this  region,  when  the  upper  glory  of  the  heavens  and  mountain  peaks  has  ceased 
playing,  then,  as  the  sun  gets  higher,  forests,  lakes,  hills,  rivers,  trees,  and  villages,  at  first 
indistinct  and  gray  in  shadows,  become  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  almost  seem  floating 
up  towards  you.  There  was  for  us  another  feature  of  the  view,  constituting  by  itself  one  of 
the  most  novel  and  charming  sights  of  Swiss  scenery,  but  which  does  not  always  accom- 
pany the  panorama  from  the  Righi,  even  in  a  fine  morning.  On  earth,  the  morning 
may  be  too  fine.  This  was  the  soft  smooth  white  body  of  mist,  lying  on  most  of  the 
lakes  and  on  the  vales,  a  sea  of  mist,  floating,  or  rather  brooding,  like  a  white  dove,  over 
the  landscape.  The  spots  of  land  at  first  visible  in  the  midst  of  it  were  just  like  islands 
half  emerging  to  the  view.  It  lay  over  the  bay  of  Kussnacht  at  our  feet,  like  the  white 
robe  of  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  was  sleeping 
quietly  without  it,  as  an  undressed  babe.  Over  the  whole  of  tho  lake  of  Zug  the  mist 
was  at  first  motionless,  but  in  the  breath  of  the  morning  it  began  slowly  to  move  alto- 
gether towards  the  west,  disclosing  the  village  of  Arth  and  the  verdurous  borders  of  the 
lake,  and  then  imcovering  its  deep  sea-green  waters,  which  reflected  the  lovely  sailing 
shadows  of  the  clouds  as  a  mirror. 

"  Now  the  church  bells  began  to  chime  under  this  body  of  mist,  and  voices  from  the 
invisible  villages,  mingled  with  the  tinkle  of  sheep-bells,  and  the  various  stir  of  life 
awakening  from  sleep,  came  stilly  up  the  moimtain.  And  now  some  of  the  mountain 
peaks  themselves  begin  suddenly  to  be  touched  with  fleeces  of  cloud,  as  if  smoking  with 
incense  in  morning  worship.  Detachments  of  mist  begin  also  to  rise  from  the  lakes  and 
valleys,  moving  from  the  main  body  up  into  the  air.  The  villages,  ch&lets,  and  white 
roads,  dotting  and  threading  the  vast  circumference  of  landscape,  come  next  into  view. 
And  now  on  the  lake  of  Zug  you  may  see  reflected  the  shadows  of  clouds  that  have  risen 
from  the  surface,  but  are  themselves  below  us. 

"  It  is  said  you  can  see  fourteen  lakes  from  the  place  where  we  are  standing.  I  counted 
at  least  twelve  last  evening,  before  tho  night- vail  of  the  mist  had  been  drawn  above  them, 
but  this  morning  the  goings  on  in  the  heavens  have  been  too  beautiful  and  grand  to  take 
the  time  for  counting  them,  and  besides,  they  are  too  much  enveloped  with  the  slow- 
retiring  fogs  to  detect  them.  On  the  side  of  the  Righi,  imder  the  eastern  horizon,  you 
behold  the  little  lake  of  Lowertz,  with  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Qoldau,  destroyed  by 
the  slide  of  the  Rossberg,  and  you  trace  distinctly  the  path  of  the  destroying  avalanche, 
the  vast  groove  of  bare  rock  where  the  moimtain  separated  and  thundered  down  the  vale. 

"All  this  wondrous  panorama  is  before  ua.  Whatever  side  we  turn,  new  points  of 
beauty  are  disclosed.  As  the  day  advances,  every  image,  fully  defined,  draws  to  its 
perfect  place  iu  the  picture.  A  cloudless  noon,  with  its  still  solemnity,  would  make 
visible,  for  a  short  time,  every  height  and  depth,  every  lake,  mountain,  town,  streamlet, 
and  village,  that  the  eye  could  reach  from  this  position,  and  then  would  pass  again  the 
lovely  successive  transitions  of  shade  deepening  into  shade,  and  colours  richlier  burning 
into  the  blaze  of  sunset,  and  the  soft  melancholy  twilight,  tiU  nothing  could  be  seen  from 
our  high  position  but  the  stars  in  heaven.  In  a  few  hours  we  have  witnessed,  as  on  a 
central  ol^ervatory,  what  the  poet  Young  calls 

— — r^*  The  astonishing  magnificence 
Of  unintelligent  creation,' 
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firom  the  numerous  worlds  that  throng  the  firmament  at  midnight, 

*  Where  depth,  height,  breadth, 
Are  lost  in  their  extremes,  and  where  to  count 
The  thick-sown  glories  in  this  field  of  fire 
Perhaps  a  seraph's  computation  fails. ' " 

When  Simond  and  his  companions  were  on  the  siumnit  of  the  Righi,  their  guide,  who 
was  an  old  soldier,  pointed  out  to  them  the  spots  where  many  a  fearful  struggle  had  taken 
place.  "  You  see  this  lake,"  said  the  guide,  pointing  to  one  immediately  beneath ;  "  in 
ancient  times  there  was  a  wall  across  the  defile,  between  the  lake  and  the  mountain,  and 
the  same  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  to  the  Mossberg ;  our  canton  was  thus  safe  imder 
lock  and  key,  it  is  now  no  longer  so.  There  it  was  that  the  French  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1798 ;  but  our  marksmen,  stationed  among  the  rocks  and 
precipices  on  their  flanks,  took  aim  as  at  a  herd  of  chamois ;  every  shot  told,  and  most  of 
their  officers  being  killed  or  wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  Another  attack  was 
made  at  the  same  time  on  Morgarten,  near  the  lake  which  you  see  in  front  of  us,  partly 
hidden  by  the  Mossberg.  It  was  there  also  that  we  fought,  a  great  while  ago  (1315), 
our  first  great  battle  against  Austria,  in  which  1,300  of  our  people,  commanded  by 
Kodolph  Beding,  defeated  20,000  enemies.  It  was  a  Reding  also  who  commanded  us  in 
1798.  During  four  successive  days  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  everywhere,  even  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  they  had  buried  3,000  of  their  men,  and  we  not  500  ;  but  a  few 
more  such  victories,  and  we  were  annihilated,  having  only  4,000  men  able  to  bear  arms. 
Several  positions  were  occupied  by  our  women  only,  who  made  fascines,  and  dragged 
cannon,  night  and  day,  over  the  mountains.  At  las^  we  found  it  necessary  to  listen  to 
the  terms  held  out,  and  to  submit  for  the  present  to  the  new  government  imposed  on  us, 
rather  than  come  to  such  extremities  as  those  poor  people  on  the  other  side  '* — turning 
round  and  pointing  beyond  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  "  You  see,"  he  continiied,  "  Stantz,  in 
that  green  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilatus,  the  highest  snowy  moimtain  south-west 
of  us ;  the  spire  of  the  church  is  just  now  glittering  in  the  sun ;  there  ia  a  fine  dark 
wood  behind,  and  the  valley,  smooth  as  velvet,  winds  up  between  the  mountains  as  far  as 
Samen — ^that  beautiful  little  lake  as  blue  as  the  skies,  so  shady  and  green  all  round.'* 
Simond  saw  the  speck,  but  could  hardly  believe  it  tras  a  lake ;  yet  he  was  assured  it  was 
two  hours  long  and  nearly  one  hour  wide.  "  Those  high  moimtains  on  the  left,  whoso 
snows  look  like  white  wreaths  thrown  over  their  dark  blue  sides  from  one  summit  to 
another,  are  the  Surren  Alps,  which  surround  the  Underwald  with  an  almost  inaccessible 
rampart.  They  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  comparatively  gentle  and  smooth 
irregularities  which  diversify  the  intermediate  landscape.  In  a  glen  of  the  Melchthal, 
three  leagues  behind  Stantz,  the  lowly  cell  is  still  shown  where  Nicholas  de  Flue,  the 
pacificator  and  legislator  of  his  country,  lived  a  hermit  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

*<  Twenty  years  ago,"  continued  the  guide,  *'  the  innocent,  harmless  people  of  tTnter- 
wald,  rich  and  happy  in  their  obscurity,  were  aU  at  once  invaded  by  a  foreign  army,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  imposing  on  them  that  new  government  to  which  we  had 
submitted  four  months  before.  The  French  first  .endeavoured  to  starve  them  into 
compliance  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  but  this  mode  was  too  slow  for  their  impatience. 
On  the  3rd  of  September,  1798,  General  Schawenberg,  their  commander,  directed  a 
general  attack  to  be  made,  by  means  of  boats,  from  Lucerne,  as  well  as  by  the  Oberland. 
Ilepulsed  with  great  spirit  by  the  inhabitants,  only  two  thousand  strong,  the  attack  was 
renewed  every  day  from  the  3rd  to  the  9th  of  September.  On  this  last  day,  towards 
two  in  the  afternoon,  new  reinforcements  having  penetrated  by  the  land  side  with  field- 
pieces,  the  invaders  forced  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  In  their 
despair,  the  people  rushed  on  them  with  very  inferior  arms ;  whole  families  perished 
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together ;  uo  quarter  was  given  on  either  side.  Eighteen  young  women  were  found 
among  the  dead  side  by  side,  with  their  fathers  and  brothers  near  the  chapel  of 
Winkelrcid.  Sixty-three  persons,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  church  of  Stantz,  were 
slaughtered  there  with  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Every  house  in  the  open  country,  in  all 
six  hundred,  was  burnt  down ;  Stantz  itself  excepted,  which  was  saved  by  the  humanity 
of  a  cliefde  brigade.  The  inhabitants  who  survived  this  da)%  wandering  in  the  mountains 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  would  have  died  during  the  ensuing  winter,  if  they 
had  not  received  timely  assistance  from  the  other  cantons,  from  Germany  and  England, 
and  from  the  French  army  itself,  after  its  first  fury  was  abated.  The  enemy  ktiew  very 
welli  that  if  the  attack  of  the  9th  of  September  had  not  succeeded,  the  people  of  Zug 
were  ready,  with  the  whole  coimtry,  to  rise  again ;  and  they  punished  us  for  the 
intention,  by  the  occupation  of  our  town  of  Arth,  where  they  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  On  the  10th  of  October,  we  were  called  upon  to  deliver  up  the  warlike  trophies 
of  former  times,  preserved  in  many  private  families,  although  worn  by  our  ancestors,  in 
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the  defence  of  liberty,  against  those  very  Austrians  with  whom  the  French  were  at  war  ! 
Our  expostulations  and  prayers  were  all  in  vain ;  swords  and  banners,  halberts  and 
shields,  were  thrown  into  a  fire,  lighted  for  the  purpose,  on  the  public  square  of  Arth,  and 
the  iron  that  remained  was  sunk  in  the  lake.  The  day  after  this  wanton  insidt,  another 
was  added,  by  the  erection  of  a  pole  and  cap  of  liberty  on  the  still  warm  ashes.  An 
insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  April  following,  served  only  to  render  our  situation 


worse. 


"  See  there,"  said  thjD  guide,  pointing  east,  "  those  two  spiral  heights,  each  a  naked 
insulated  rock,  with  white  clouds  gathering  on  one  side,  like  a  fantastic  crest  of  feathers, 
they  are  Kleine  Mythe  and  Grosse  Mythe ;  so  called,  because  from  a  certain  position 
they  have,  together,  the  form  of  a  huge  mitre  over  the  head  of  Schwitz,  which  you  see 
below,  with  the  lake  of  Lowertz  before  it.  More  to  the  right  observe,  between  a  high 
mountain,  with  a  torrent  issuing  out  of  it :  that  is  the  entrance  of  the  Monottathal,  or 
valley  of  Monotta,  where  Suwarrow,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  Russians, 
coming  from  Italy  by  the  St.  Gothard,  appeared  the  29th  of  September,  1799,  on  his 
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way  to  Massena's  position  on  the  Albis,  intending  to  surprise  that  general,  who,  he  knew, 
had  been  there  a  long  while  watching  another  Russian  army,  under  Korsakau,  in 
pos9D3sion  of  Zurich.  But  Massena,  well  apprised  of  his  approach,  had  already  attacked 
and  defeated  the  other  Russian  army,  and  detached  the  divisions  of  Soult  and  Mortier  to 
meet  Suwarrow  on  his  way.  They  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  Monottathal,  and  a 
desperate  engagement  ensued.  Many  French  and  Russian  soldiers  fell  together  into  the 
Monotta  from  the  bridge,  which  a  projecting  point  hides  from  our  sight.  This  bridge 
was  taken  and  retaken  many  times ;  the  mingled  blood  of  the  two  nations  crimsoned  the 
stream,  which  carried  down  their  floating  bodies.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Russians,  during 
two  successive  days,  to  force  the  passage,  proved  unavailing ;  nor  could  their  success  have 
answered  any  purpose,  after  the  defeat  at  Zurich.  A  retreat  became  unavoidable,  and 
Suwari'ow  effected  it  by  Glaris,  instead  of  by  Altdorf,  whence  he  had  come.  No  traveller, 
probably,  had  ever  before  passed  the  Kientzigkoulm  from  Altdorf  to  the  Monottathal : 
the  very  shepherds  take  off  their  shoes,  and  hold  by  their  hands,  where  armies  marched 
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and  fought  during  that  memorable  campaign.  The  precipices  were  strewn  with  bodies 
of  fallen  soldiers;  not  a  mossy  rock  beside  a  running  spring  that  had  not  been  chosen 
by  some  of  them  to  lay  down  his  head  upon  and  die  ;  and  when,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
the  melting  of  the  snows  left  the  corpses  uncovered,  the  ravenous  birds  of  prey  became  so 
dainty,  that  they  fed  their  young  ones  only  with  the  eyes !" 

The  winter  of  1435  was  so  excessively  cold,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  froze 
to  the  sea,  and  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Constance  were  crossed  both  on  horseback  and  in 
carriages.  When  the  lake  of  Zug  began  to  thaw  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  the 
inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  discovering  profound  rents  under  that  part  of  the  town  which 
is  nearest  to  the  water,  and  in  consequence  many  of  the  towns-people  fled.  In  the  early 
part  of  March,  two  streets  with  part  of  the  walls  of  the  town  suddenly  fell  into  the  lake, 
carrj'ing  with  them  sixty  persons,  and  among  others  the  first  magistrate  of  the  canton ; 
his  infant  son,  who  was  found  in  his  cradle,  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age  and  succeeded 
to  the  dignity  of  his  father.     Alx)ut  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this,  a  few  houses 
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again  simk,  altibouglx  the  lake  is  only  £rom  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  deep  near  Zug,  while 
it  is  two  hundred  fathoms  in  some  places^  it  being  the  deepest  lake  in  Switzerland  after 
Constance. 

Zug,  one  of  the  smaller  cantons  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Switzerland,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  canton  of  Zurich,  on  the  east 
and  south  by  Schwitz,  and  on  the  west  by  Lucerne  and  Aargau.  It  lies  in  the  basin  of  the 
riyer  Beuss,  an  affluent  of  the  Ehine,  and  its  waters  flow  in  a  northern  direction.  The 
northern  part  of  the  lake  of  Zug  occupies  the  centre  of  the  canton  ;  the  southern  part  is 
in  the  territory  of  Schwitz.  The  lake  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  about  eight  miles  long  and 
between  one  or  two  miles  wide,  surrounded  by  a  delightful  country. 

The  little  town  of  Zug  boasts  its  remote  antiquity,  being  one  of  the  twelve  destroyed 
by  the  Helvetii,  when  they  attempted  to  emigrate  into  the  Boman  provinces  in  CaBsar's 
time,  having  been  rebuilt  on  their  return.  Strabo  mentions  it,  and  Bochat  the  anti- 
quarian says  that  its  name  means,  in  the  Celtic  language,  "  near  deep  waters.'^ 

Schwitz  is  one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  confederation  which  has  given  its  name  to 
all  Switzerland.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  high  Alps  of  Glarus,  of  which  the 
Glamisch,  9,000  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  summit.  It  consists  of  several  long  valleys 
between  lower  oflEbets  of  the  Alps,  the  summits  of  which  are  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  high, 
and  of  a  plateau  or  table-land  in  the  centre  of  the  canton.  The  waters  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz  run  in  a  north  direction  into  the  lake  of  Zurich ;  those  of 
the  central  part  flow  north-west  by  the  river  Sihl  into  the  Leinmat ;  and  those  of  the 
southern  part  run  southwards  into  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Besides  bordering  on  those 
lakes,  the  canton  embraces  within  its  territory  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  and 
it  also  entirely  encloses  the  small  lake  of  Lowerz,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one 
mile  wide.  The  small  island  of  Schwanau,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle,  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  If  orth-west  of  the  lake  of  Lowerz,  and  between  it  and  the 
lake  of  Zug,  is  the  valley  of  Goldau,  between  Mount  Bighi  and  the  Bossberg. 

The  capital  of  the  canton  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  Muota  with  two 
other  valleys,  one  of  which  runs  southwards  to  Brunnen  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Lucerne,  and  the  other  westward  towards  the  little  lake  of  Lowerz.  The  conically- 
shaped  mountain  called  Mythe,  nearly  6,000  feet  high,  rises  immediately  north-east  of 
the  town,  and  seems  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  it  by  its  fall.  The  country  around 
Schwitz  is  beautiful  and  very  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is  splendid.  It  is  an  open  town, 
having  good  streets,  a  large  square,  a  very  handsome  church,  and  various  public 
buildings. 

The  town  of  Einsiedeln,  situated  about  ten  miles  north  of  Schwitz,  is  a  thriving  place. 
Its  prosperity  is  owing  to  its  celebrated  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  the  abbey,  which 
attracts,  it  is  said,  annually,  150,000  pilgrims.  It  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  is  very  rich. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE  COUNCIL  OP  CONSTANCE — ^VAEIED  HISTORY  OF  THE  SWISS — THE  REFORMATION. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  famous  Council  of  Constance  began.  No  less  than  three 
popes,  John  XXIII.,  Gregory,  and  Benedict,  contended  for  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
emperor  Sigismund,  determining  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  and  distraction  which  in 
consequence  arose,  convoked  this  council.  But  his  disposition  was  false  and  rapacious. 
To  John  Huss,  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Bohemia,  when  accused  of  heresy,  he  gave  a 
safe  conduct ;  yet,  when  he  appeared  before  the  council,  Sigismund  allowed  him,  as  well 
as  his  disciple  Jerome  of  Prague,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  civil  power  and  burnt  alive. 

The  duke  Frederick  of  Austria  favoured  John  XXIII.,  a  prelate  of  a  profligate 
character,  protecting  and  abetting  him,  even  after  he  was  deposed  by  the  coxmcil,  as  well 
as  the  two  other  pretenders  to  the  papacy,  and  elected  in  their  place  Martin  V.  Por  this 
Frederick  was  excommunicated  by  the  coimcil,  whilst  Sigismund,  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Austria,  and  covetous  of  its  vast  dominions,  put  him  imder  the  ban  of  the  empire  and 
invited  all  the  imperial  vassals  and  towns  to  make  war  against  him.  The  same  invitation 
was  addressed  to  the  Swiss  cantons.  The  Swiss  refused  at  first,  with  the  exception  of 
Berne,  ever  ready  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity  for  its  own  aggrandisement.  The 
old  forest  cantons  hesitated ;  they  had  lately  renewed  their  truce  with  the  duke  of  Austria 
for  fifty  years  longer,  and  although  the  bishops,  in  council  assembled,  absolved  them  from 
their  engagements,  and  the  emperor  promised  them  the  permanent  possession  of  all  the 
conquests  they  should  make  on  Frederick,  they  for  some  time  withstood  the  temptation, 
saying,  "  that  a  breach  of  faith  could  never  be  justified  either  by  the  church  or  the 
empire." 

But  Zurich,  more  covetous  and  less  scrupulous  than  the  rest,  having  followed  the 
example  of  Berne,  the  other  cantons,  threatened  on  the  one  hand  and  tempted  on  the 
other,  also  declared  war  against  Austria,  in  April,  1413.  The  canton  of  Uri,  and  the 
brave  shepherds  of  Appenzell,  formed  the  only  honourable  exceptions ;  they  remained 
faithful  to  their  truce  with  Frederick,  and  took  no  part  either  in  the  war  or  the  spoil. 

Berne,  joined  by  Soleure  and  Bienne,  entered  the  Aargau.  This  fine  province  was  the 
cradle  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  it  extends  from  the  Aar  to  the  Limmat,  and  north- 
ward to  the  Rhine,  and  was  divided  between  towns  enjoying  franchises  imder  the 
protection  of  the  dukes  of  Austria,  and  several  lords,  vassals  of  the  duke.  Hearing  of 
Fredericks  interdict,  and  of  the  movements  of  the  cantons,  they  assembled  a  diet  at 
Sursee.  The  towns  were  for  remaining  neutral  in  the  approaching  struggle,  and 
forming  a  close  alliance  among  all  the  districts  of  Aargau  for  the  defence  of  their 
liberties,  with  leave  to  treat  with  the  Swiss  confederates  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to  join 
them  in  a  distinct  canton,  as  Glaris  and  Zug  had  done. 

But  the  nobles  did  not  accede  to  the  compact ;  they  preferred  having  the  duke  as 
their  master  to  placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  burghers.    This  was  the  cause  of 
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the  misfortunes  of  Aargan,  and  of  its  state  of  subjection,  which  lasted  till  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  T|ie  towns  then  resolved  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  confederates,  in  order  to  secure  their  freedom,  but  it  was  too  late.  As  the 
assembly  broke  up,  and  the  deputies  were  returning  to  their  houses,  they  espied  on  the 
hills  the  banners  and  the  troops  of  the  cantons,  who  had  hostilely  entered  the  country. 
The  town  of  Zoffingen  was  the  first  attacked,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  its  allegiance 
to  Austria,  and  swear  fidelity  to  Berne.  The  same  happened  to  Aarburg,  Aarau, 
Brugg,  Lentzburg,  and  others. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  Bernese  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Aargau,  the  rapidity 
of  their  movements  preventing  any  effectual  resistance.  Lucerne,  on  its  side,  took 
Sursee,  Meyenberg,  and  other  places,  as  far  as  the  Bernese  line  of  conquests.  The 
Zurichers,  having  crossed  Mount  Albis,  occupied  the  bailiwick  of  Knonau,  Dietikon,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Limmat,  towards  Baden.  The  forces  of  the  confederates  united  between 
the  Limmat  and  the  Beuss,  and  conquered  in  common,  in  the  name  of  the  seven  cantons, 
that  of  Uri  being  excepted,  Mellingen,  Bremgarten,  and  the  country  of  Baden.  The 
strong  castle  of  Baden  held  out  some  time  longer  for  Austria,  but  the  artillery  of  the 
Bernese  having  battered  down  part  of  the  walls,  the  garrison  surrendered,  and  the  castle 
was  bunied.  The  confederates  then  divided  their  spoils.  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne 
kept  each  its  conquests  with  the  same  rights  that  the  house  of  Austria  had  exercised  over 
those  districts ;  and  the  country  conquered  in  common  was  formed  into  bailiwicks  under 
the  authority  of  the  united  cantons,  who  sent,  by  turns,  bailiffs  every  second  year  to 
govern  them.  Berne,  which  had  already  obtained  the  lion's  share,  did  not  participate 
in  the  common  bailiwicks.  Thus  the  Swiss  republicans  began  to  have  extensive  districts 
as  subjects,  over  which  they  ruled  as  sovereigns.  The  practice  was  afterwards  widely 
extended,  and  it  became  an  abundant  source  of  discontent  and  civil  war,  and  was,  at 
last,  the  main  cause  of  overthrowing  the  old  Swiss  confederation. 

While  the  house  of  Austria  was  thus  stripped  of  its  ancestral  possessions  in  Helvetia, 
Duke  Frederick  made  his  submission  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and,  having  given  up 
Pope  John,  became  reconciled  to  the  church.  This  re-establishment  of  peace  was 
signified  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  with  the  injunction  that  they  should  restore  their 
conquests  to  the  duke.  Uri  again  lifted  up  its  voice  for  the  cause  of  honesty,  but  its 
scruples  were  laughed  at  by  the  other  cantons,  who  were  determined  to  hold  fast  their 
prize,  and  they  propitiated  the  cupidity  of  Sigismund  by  a  sum  of  10,000  golden  florins. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  in  1418,  between  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  duke 
renounced  all  his  rights  over  the  Aargau,  and  the  counties  of  Lenzburg  and  Baden,  and 
the  other  bailiwicks.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  war,  called  the  war  of  Constance  ;  the 
first  in  which  the  Swiss  act^  on  the  offensive  without  having  received  provocation. 

About  this  period  the  Swiss  cantons  first  carried  their  arms  across  the  Alps  into  the 
valleys  of  Italy.  The  cantons  of  TJri  and  TJnterwalden  had  groimds  of  complaint  against 
the  oflicers  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  had  annoyed  some  of  their  countrjmien  and  seized 
their  cattle.  The  duko  refused  to  give  them  satisfaction.  They  crossed  the  St.  Gothard, 
took  possession  of  the  Val  Levantina  or  Livinen,  and  then,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  occupied  the  valley  of  Ossola. 

The  duke  Visconti  engaged  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  reconquer  the  latter.  The  troops  of 
Savoy  crossed  the  Valais,  and  penetrating  by  the  Simplon  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  drove  the 
Swiss  garrison  away.  The  cantons  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  next  purchased  of  the  baron 
of  Sax  Misox,  a  Bhaetian  noble,  the  town  and  valley  of  Bellinzona,  and  an  obstinate 
combat,  lasting  a  whole  day,  ensued.  The  landamman  of  Uri,  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  same  canton,  and  the  amman  of  Zug,  Peter  Kolin,  were  among  the  killed.  The 
son  of  Kolin  seized  the  banner,  dyed  with  his  father's  blood,  again  waved  it  at  the  head 
of  the  men  of  Uri,  and  although  he  too  perished,  the  banner  was  saved.     Swis3  bravery, 
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however,  could  not  triumph  over  the  steady  discipline  of  the  veteran  troops  of  Italy. 
Weakened  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  the  Swiss  mournfully  recrossed  the  St. 
Gothard,  leaving  a  garrison,  however,  in  the  Val  Levantina.  The  battle  of  Arbedo  was 
fought  in  June,  1442,  and  Bellinzona  was  soon  after  surrendered,  by  treaty,  to  the 
duke  of  Milan. 

These  Italian  broils  gave  rise  to  a  popular  insurrection  in  the  Valais.  The  lord  of 
Raron,  captain-general  of  that  country,  had  allied  himself  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  he 
had  assisted  in  his  expedition  against  the  Swiss  at  Domo  d'Ossola.  The  cantons, 
resenting  this,  excited  the  people  of  the  Valais  against  the  lord  of  Baron,  who  escaped 
to  Savoy ;  and  the  people  destroyed  his  castle  near  Siders,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bishop. 

Having  obtained  no  assistance  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  lord  of  Raron  repaired 
to  Berne.  Berne  espoused  his  cause,  the  forest  cantons  took  part  with  the  Valaisans. 
A  diet,  assembled  at  Zurich,  decided  that  the  property  of  the  baron  should  be  returned 
to  him  first,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  do  justice  to  the  people.  But  the 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  this  decision,  and  hostilities  commenced  between  them  and 
Berne.  The  Bernese,  joined  by  Freyburg  and  Soleure,  sent  an  army  of  13,000  men  over 
the  Sanetch  Alps  into  the  Valais.  The  forest  cantons  ofiered  their  mediation  in  vain ; 
and  the  Valaisans,  having  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  with  Raron  and  Berne,  were 
left  to  their  own  resources.  They  fought  desperately,  and  repulsed  the  Bernese.  At 
length,  fresh  proposals  of  peace  were  made,  and  the  Valaisans  agreed  to  restore  Raron's 
domains,  to  pay  10,000  florins  as  a  compensation  for  the  damage  they  had  done  him,  an 
equal  sum  to  Berne  for  the  costs  of  the  war,  and  4,000  florins  to  the  chapter  of  Sion. 
But  the  lord  of  Raron,  dying  at  a  distance  from  his  coimtry,  and  his  family  losing  all 
their  influence,  the  Valaisans  continued,  thenceforward,  to  govern  themselves  according 
to  their  own  municipal  constitution.  The  Upper,  or  German  Valais,  was  divided  into  six 
dixains,  or  hundreds,  and  the  town  of  Sion  formed  a  seventh.  Each  sent  deputies  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  country,  at  which  the  bishop  of  Sion  presided.  The  Lower 
Valais  was  afterwards  wrested,  by  the  Upper  Valaisans,  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
was  governed  by  them  as  a  subject  district.  The  Valais  entered  also  into  alliances  with 
various  Swiss  cantons,  and  particularly  with  Berne. 

Another  country,  more  extensive  and  populous  than  the  Valais,  effected  its  emanci- 
pation about  the  same  time.  This  was  the  highlands  of  RhaBtia,  with  their  sixty  valleys, 
where  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn  have  their  sources — a  wild  secluded  region,  surrounded 
and  intersected  on  all  sides  by  the  highest  Alps.  The  house  of  Hapsburg,  or  of  Austria, 
had  no  pretensions  to  that  country.  Its  numerous  nobles  had  become  independent, 
holding  directly  of  the  empire ;  indeed  the  bishop  of  Coire,  who  had  great  possessions 
in  the  country,  was  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Though  a  century  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  Swiss  cantons  had  achieved  their  independence,  their  neighbours  of  the  Rhajtian 
valleys  still  suffered  imder  the  oppression  of  their  petty  lords,  far  more  overbearing  and 
capricious  than  the  Austrian  rulers  had  been  in  Helvetia.  Occupying  castles  built  on 
lofty  cliffs,  they  sallied  thence,  like  vultures  or  eagles,  scaring  the  poor  shepherds  and 
cultivators  below,  extorting  from  them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  insulting  the  chastity  of 
their  daughters,  and  disposing  of  the  liberties  and  Kves  of  their  sons.  The  greatest 
atrocities  were  perpetrated,  from  the  details  of  which  the  mind  instinctively  revolts. 
ITo  wonder  that  the  people  became  rife  for  emancipation ;  they  rose  to  a  man :  the  valley 
of  Schams  and  the  Rheinwald  became  free  ;  and  they  joined  the  gray  or  Qrison  league, 
which  wds  able  to  protect  them  from  any  further  violence. 

The  Engadine,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  valleys  of  all  Helvetia,  is  watered 
throughout  its  length,  about  sixty  miles,  by  the  river  Inn,  and  is  separated  on  one  side 
from  Italy,  and  the  other  from  the  rest  of  the  Grisons,  by  two  lofty  ridges  of  the  Rhsetian 
Alps.      After  the  emancipation  of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  the  people  of  Engadine 
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aspired  to  the  same  liberty  as  their  brethren  of  the  Grison  league.  A  brutal  iusult^ 
offered  to  Theresa  of  Camogask,  decided  the  explosion.  Her  father,  with  assumed 
*  composure,  told  the  emissary  of  the  tyrant  that  he  would  himself  bring  his  daughter  to 
the  castle  next  morning  in  a  more  becoming  dress  than  she  wore  at  present.  Meanwhile, 
he  collected  his  friends,  and  exhorted  them  to  follow  the  example  of  their  neighbours. 
Next  morning  he  led  forth  his  daughter  in  her  best  dress,  and  followed  by  several  young 
men,  proceeded  to  the  castle,  near  which  another  party  was  posted  in  ambuscade.  The 
chatelain  came  out  of  the  castle,  and  seizing  the  maid,  rudely  kissed  her,  when  the 
father's  dagger  pierced  the  heart  of  the  ruffian,  and  he  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The 
men  of  Engadine  rushed  into  the  castle,  overpowered  the  guard,  and  destroyed  the  walls. 
The  independence  of  Engadine  was  now  proclaimed,  and  in  that  fine  valley  liberty 
prevailed. 

In  1450,  a  imion,  called  "  the  Black  League,"  formed  of  many  nobles,  who  disliked 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  communes,  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  but  it 
was  defeated,  and  many  of  the  leaders  lost  their  lives  in  conflict,  in  the  valley  of 
Schams.  The  three  leagues  now  proposed  a  solemn  alliance  among  themselves,  embracing 
all  the  Ehajtian  valleys,  with  a  view  to  their  mutual  support.  Each  commune  sent, 
therefore,  deputies  to  the  village  of  Vazerol,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  there  a  union  for  perpetual  defence  was  sworn  to  between  them,  and 
general  diets  were  appointed  to  be  held  by  turns  in  each  of  the  three  leagues,  to 
deliberate  on  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

It  was  arranged  that  if  differences  should  arise  between  any  two  of  the  leagues,  the 
third  was  to  be  the  umpire,  and  the  decision  of  the  two  was  to  be  obligatory  on  the 
third.  But,  in  their  internal  affairs,  each  league,  and  even  each  commune,  was  to 
govern  itself  according  to  its  own  laws  and  customs,  to  hold  its  own  meetings,  and  to 
elect  its  own  magistrates.  Ssveral  communes  together  formed  a  jurisdiction,  having  its 
courts  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  a  landamman  was  elected  for  a  time  by  a  majority 
of  voices ;  several  jurisdictions  formed  a  league,  having  its  own  annual  diet ;  and  the 
three  leagues  together  became  the  confederacy  of  the  Grisons.  Their  government,  like 
that  of  the  Yalais,  contained  a  mixture  of  pure  democratic  and  representative  forms, 
adapted  to  an  extensive,  yet  mountainous,  country,  where  each  valley  is  a  little  world, 
secluded  irpm  the  rest,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  by  snow  and  ice.  It  was  not  till 
afterwards,  during  the  war  of  Suabia,  that  the  Grisons  contracted  a  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  they  subsequently  maintained,  forming  an  important 
accession  to  Switzerland,  and  protecting  its  eastern  frontiers  on  the  side  of  the  Tyrol 
and  of  the  other  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

On  the  death  of  the  last  coimt  of  Tockenburg,  in  1436,  fatal  dissension  arose  among 
the  Swiss,  Zurich  claiming  the  inheritance,  because  the  count  had  been  a  freeman  of  that 
city.  Great  strife  ensued,  and  serious  violence  occurred.  At  length,  the  other  cantons 
combining,  Zurich  was  threatened  with  an  immediate  attack,  when,  perceiving  the  danger, 
it  submitted  to  what  is  called  the  ju8  Helveticum,  or  public  law  of  the  confederation.  Arbiters 
were  appointed  from  the  five  mediating  cantons,  and  it  was  decided  that  Zurich  should 
restore  all  it  had  taken  out  of  the  Tockenburg  estates,  while  Schwitz  and  Glarus  should 
retain  possession  of  Tocken  and  of  the  Upper  March,  of  which  they  had  gained  possession 
by  conquest,  but  of  which  the  count  had  given  them  the  reversion  by  a  former  treaty. 

Stussi,  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  a  bold  ambitious  man,  thinking  solely  on  revenge, 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  their  common  country,  Frederick  III.  of 
Austria. '  Frederick  soon  after  repaired  to  Zurich,  when  the  citizens  swore  fidelity  to  the 
empire,  and  tearing  from  their  sleeves  the  white  cross — ^the  badge  of  the  Swiss  in  all 
their  wars — assumed  the  red  cross  of  Austria.  The  confederates  were  indignant  at  such 
conduct,  and  war  arose.     They  defeated  the  Zurichers  and  Austrians  in  several  battles. 
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and  took  or  destroyed  many  towns  and  villages.  At  last  they  advanced  against  Zurich, 
and  a  desperate  struggle  took  place  in  the  fields  near  the  Sihl,  close  to  the  ramparts  of 
the  city.  At  last,  the  Zurichers  gave  way,  and  in  disorder  recrossed  the  bridge  to 
re-enter  the  town.  Stussi  stood  alone  on  the  bridge,  with  his  battle-axe  in  hand,  trying 
to  stop  the  fight,  when  a  citizen  of  Zurich,  exclaiming  that  "  he  was  the  main  cause  of  all 
this  mischief,"  ran  him  through  with  his  spear.  Stussi  fell  in  his  heavy  armour,  and 
friends  and  foes  passed  over  his  body  on  their  way  to  the  gate.  Some  of  the  confederates 
had  entered  the  town,  when  a  Zuricher  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  lower  the  portcullis, 
and  thus  saved  the  city  from  the  horrors  of  a  storm.  Dreadful  atrocities  followed ;  the 
confederates  set  fire  to  the  suburb,  committed  the  greatest  devastations  in  the  coimtry 
around,  brutally  cut  open  the  corpse  of  Stussi,  pulled  out  his  heart,  and  then  threw  the 
mangled  remains  into  the  river. 

The  war  against  Zurich  and  its  allies  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
year;  it  cost  that  city  more  than  1,000,000  florins.  But  the  differences  between  the 
cantons  and  Austria  were  not  yet  settled ;  and  after  various  struggles  the  town  of 
Freyburg  remained  faithful  to  that  power,  although  now  become  quite  insulated  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  states.  At  length,  the  exactions  of  Austria  alienated  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Freyburg.  About  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Savoy  claimed  payment  of 
200,000  florins  due  to  him  by  that  city.  The  duke  of  Austria,  despairing  of  retaining 
possession  of  Freyburg,  ordered  its  governor,  Halwyl,  to  quit  the  town,  which  he  did, 
after  taking  possession,  by  a  stratagem,  of  the  best  part  of  the  burghers'  plate.  The 
citizens,  preferring  the  domination  of  Savoy  to  that  of  Berne,  which  had  long  had  views 
on  their  country,  submitted  to  the  former  power  in  1542,  and  swore  fidelity  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  guaranteed  to  them  their  ancient  privileges. 

Not  to  dwell  on  minuter  details,  in  two  hxmdred  years  after  the  first  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  Waldstatten,  the  confederation  of  the  thirteen  Swiss  cantons,  their 
allies  and  subjects,  had  become  possessed  of  the  whole  country  of  Helvetia  and  Rhaetia, 
having  for  boundaries,  the  Jura  to  the  west,  and  Lake  Leman,  with  the  Pennine  Alps, 
to  the  south ;  the  further  chain  of  the  RhoBtian  Alps  and  the  Rhine  dividing  it  from 
Tyrol  on  the  east;  and  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from 
Schaflliausen  to  Bslle,  marking  its  boimdaries  towards  the  north.  These  limits,  which 
appear  marked  by  the  hand  of  nature,  Switzerland  has  ever  since  maintained,  with  the 
addition  of  some  valleys  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  which  were  the  subject  of  early 
contention  with  the  dukes  of  Milan. 

The  marked  and  striking  geographical  characteristics  of  Switzerland  have  not  only 
materially  affected  its  political  history  and  institutions,  but  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  progress  of  religion  among  the  people.  The  mountain  summits,  which  bade 
defiance  to  the  intrusions  of  foreign  armies,  and  alien  systems  and  usages,  preserved  them 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  encroachments  of  those  religious  views  and  forms  which 
prev-ailed  in  surrounding  countries.  And  when  the  Reformation  came,  these  local  charac- 
teristics greatly  affected  its  progress,  and  gave  marked  peculiarities  to  its  results.  In 
Germany  the  Reformation  was  wide-spreading  and  uniform  as  the  country  itself ;  while 
in  Switzerland  it  was  broken  up  into  fragmentary  and  isolated  portions,  which  ultimately 
coalesced  far  less  on  account  of  any  comprehensiveness  of  scheme,  than  of  their  intrinsic 
resemblance  of  character.  In  Germany,  Luther  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  Saxon 
hosts  against  the  papacy,  and  evwywhere  he  attracted  the  eye  by  the  prominence  of  his 
position ;  while  in  Switzerland  the  struggle  began  in  different  cantons  at  the  same  time, 
and  instead  of  the  name  of  one  man  almost  absorbing  attention,  we  find  a  confederated 
host  of  reformers,  including  Wittembach,  Zwingle,  Capito,  Haller,  OScolampadius,  Oswald 
Myconius,  Leo  Juda,  Farel,  and  Calvin,  labouring  at  Glarus,  B&le,  Zurich,  Berne,  Keuf- 
ch&tel,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  Schaffhausen,  Appenzel,  St.  Gall,  and  the  Grisons.     Just  as 
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distinct  portions  of  the  earth  receive  the  light  of  the  sun,  not  by  communication  and 
transmission  from  other  parts,  but  from  the  one  primal  centre  and  source ;  so  a  day- 
spring  from  on  high  came  down  at  once  upon  the  darkness  of  the  plains  of  Saxony  and 
on  the  moimtains  and  valleys  of  Switzerland,  awaking  the  same  spirit,  and  producing 
the  same  results  at  the  hearths  and  altars  of  the  most  dissimilar  races.  The  bond  of 
union  which  held  together  the  leaders  of  these  mighty  movements  was  not  a  merely 
personal  sympathy,  it  was  the  power  of  the  same  truth  and  the  same  spirit.  "  I  began  to 
preach  the  gospel,"  says  Zwingle,  "in  the  year  of  grace,  1516,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time 
when  Luther^s  name  had  never  been  heard  in  this  country.  It  is  not  from  Luther  that 
I  learned  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  from  the  word  of  God.  K  Luther  preaches  Christ, 
he  does  what  I  am  doing ;  and  that  is  all." 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Eeformation  to  the  Alpine  valleys.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
two  hermits  left  St.  Gall,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  valley  of  the  Tockenburg.  This 
vale  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  leagues  in  length,  being  separated  from  the  canton 
of  Appenzel  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  the  Sentis,  Sommerigkopf,  and  the  Old 
Man,  while  it  slopes  away  to  the  east  so  far  as  to  display  the  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
Tyrolese  Alps.  Here  the  hermits  built  their  cells,  and  around  this  spot  gradually 
gathered  a  thinly  scattered  population.  On  its  most  elevated  portion,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  feet  above  Lake  Zurich,  arose  a  village  rotmd  a  church,  two  of  the  hamlets 
of  which  were  known  by  the  titles  of  Lisighaus,  or  Elizabeth's  house,  and  Schonenboden. 
Near  Lisighaus  there  is  still  a  peasant^s  cottage,  of  which  the  thin  walls,  the  small  roimd 
panes  of  glass,  and  the  shingle  roof  loaded  with  stones  to  prevent  its  being  carried  away 
by  the  wind,  plainly  indicate  that  it  was  built  in  very  remote  times. 

This  house,  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  inhabited  by  a  man  named 
Zwingle,  who  was  bailiff  of  the  parish,  and  who,  with  his  family,  was  held  in  high  repute 
by  the  entire  district.  His  third  son,  named  TJlrich,  was  bom  in  the  lonely  ch&let,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  Luther,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1484.  His  early  manifestations 
of  superior  geniuB  determined  his  father  to  consecrate  him  to  the  church.  With  this 
intention,  he  sent  him  first  to  B&le,  and  then  to  Berne,  where  a  school  of  polite  literature 
had  recently  been  founded — the  first  that  had  arisen  in  Switzerland.  Here  Zwingle 
foimd  the  aliment  in  which  he  delighted ;  he  became  a  scholar  and  a  poet. 

Here,  however,  he  was  placed  in  imminent  danger.  There  was  a  great  strife  between 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  and  the  former  were  earnestly  and  only  intent  on 
humbling  their  rivals.  Hearing  of  Zwingle's  precocious  intellect,  and  remarking  his  fine 
voice,  they  urged  him  to  reside  in  their  convent  till  he  might  enter  on  his  novitiate,  and 
strove  in  various  ways  to  attach  him  to  themselves.  But  the  peril  of  the  son  reached  the 
ears  of  his  father,  and  Zwingle  was  required  immediately  to  quit  Berne. 

In  November,  1505,  he  was  at  BMe,  and  thither  came  Wittembach,  who  had  taught 
at  Tubingen,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Reuchlin,  who  had  rendered  great  service 
to  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  He  was  not  merely  a  man  of  learning,  but  of  piety. 
Among  other  truths,  he  announced  that  "  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  only  ransom  for  our 
souls.''  Much  of  what  he  taught  was  received  by  Zwingle.  He  was  chosen,  from  his 
reputation  as  master  of  arts,  to  be  the  priest  of  Glarus,  and  applied  himself  zealously  to 
the  duties  of  his  large  parish. 

Schinner,  from  a  poor  lad,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop,  and  had  succeeded,  in 
1510,  in  attaching  the  whole  Swiss  confederation  to  the  designing  and  ambitious  pontiff, 
pope  Julius.  Zwingle  soon  learned  that  the  pope  had  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of 
fifty  florins,  to  encourage  him  in  the  culture  of  letters.  At  this  time,  Zwingle  connected 
himself  with  Schinner,  now  a  cardinal,  and  became  one  of  the  Bonush  party.  In  April, 
1512,  a  large  ntmiber  of  the  Swiss,  urged  by  the  cardinal's  eloquence,  arose,  as  they 
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thought,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  church,  and  as  there  was  a  general  levy  at  Glarus,  the 
whole  commune  rallied  around  the  banner  of  its  confederates,  and  among  them  was 
their  pastor,  Zwingle,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  Well  had  it  been  had  they  remem- 
bered that  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  ought  not  to  be  carnal. 

Returning  from  this  campaign,  Zwingle  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
Greek,  in  order,  as  he  said,  "  to  be  able  to  draw  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  very 
fountains  of  truth."  To  render  himself  more  familiar  with  PauFs  epistles,  he  copied  the 
Greek  text  with  his  own  hand,  adding,  in  the  margin,  a  multitude  of  notes  from  his  own 
reflections,  and  also  irom  the  fathers  of  the  church.  He  recognised,  too,  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  sacred  oracles.  He  said,  "  It  is  not  permitted  men  to  bend  the  gospel 
to  their  own  meaning,  and  to  force  upon  it  their  own  interpretation.  I  set  myself 
urgently  to  beseech  the  Lord  that  he  would  grant  me  his  light ;  and  though  I  read 
nothing  but  the  scripture,  it  became  much  clearer  to  me  than  if  I  had  read  many  a 
commentary.".  It  was  his  practice  to  compare  one  scripture  with  another,  and  to 
obtain  light  on  difficult  .passages  from  others  which  were  more  clear.  He  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  whole  Bible,  and  particularly  so  with  the  New  Testament.  "  When 
Zwingle  thus  turned  to.  holy  writ,"  says  D'Aubign^,  "  Switzerhmd  made  the  first  step 
towards  the  Reformation." 

He  was  subsequently  led  to  consider  the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the  Romish  church. 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  exposing  these  apart  from  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  mass,  he  exclaimed,  "  Christ,  who  ofiered  up 
himself  for  us  once  on  the  cross,  is  the  host  and  the  victim,  that  makes  satisfaction  to  all 
eternity  for  the  sins  of  the  faithful."  If  some  hesitated  at  these  declarations,  others 
recoiled  from  them  with  horror,  while  some  received  "  the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able 
to  save  the  soul."  The  friends  of  Zwingle,  indeed,  became  greatly  multiplied,  and  the 
truth  of  God  was  extensively  diffused.  After  a  residence  of  ten  years  at  Glarus,  he  was 
sent  for  to  Zurich,  and  installed  as  preacher  in  the  cathedral,  in  December,  1518,  deeply 
regretted  by  the  parishioners  whom  he  quitted. 

In  1522,  Zwingle  published  a  tract,  "  On  the  observation  of  Lent."  This  was  his  first 
WQrk,  and  greatly  did  it  irritate  the  Romanist  party.  Ho  therefore  caused  an  assembly 
to  be  convened  by  the  senate  of  Zurich,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  existing  differences. 
It  took  place  on  the  29th  of  January,  1523.  He  stated  the  doctrines  he  held  in  thirty- 
seven  propositions,  fully  persuaded  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  At 
the  close  of  the  consultation,  the  assembly  passed  an  edict  greatly  in  favour  of  Zwingle. 
After  its  publication,  his  doctrine  became  general  throughout  the  whole  canton  of  Zurich 
under  the  name  of  evangelical  truth. 

Determined  to  introduce  it  into  Switzerland  generally,  he  induced  the  senate  to  call  a 
new  assembly.  It  was  convened  on  the  26th  of  October,  1523,  and  various  discussions 
took  place.  One  resolution  of  the  conference  was,  that  no  images  were  to  be  allowed 
among  Christians.  In  the  next  conference,  the  parties  assembled  discussed  the  mass. 
Zwingle  maintained  it  was  no  sacrifice,  and  a  decision  to  that  effect  was  accordingly 
passed.  These  conclusions  were  not,  however,  received  throughout  Switzerland ;  the 
cantons  of  Berne,  Glarus,  B^e,  Schaffliausen,  and  Appenzel,  refused  to  admit  them. 
Meanwhile,  Zwingle  wrote  several  books  in  defence  of  his  doctrines,  and  they  were 
making  progress  in  various  directions. 

An  important  accession  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  gained  to  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  fficolampadius,  a  native  of  Winsperg,  in  Franconia.  In  1515,  he  had  received  a 
call  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  was  subsequently  honoured  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  by  the  University  of  Heidelburg.  About  the  same  time,  Erasmus  arrived  in 
B^e,  to  publish  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  (Ecolampadius 
assisted.      On  the  completion  of  that  work,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Bridget, 
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Mtuated  without  the  city  of  Augsburg,  and  seemed,  for  a  time,  well  contented  with  a 
monastic  life. 

But  the  urgency  of  friends,  and  especially  of  one,  named  Capito,  was  the  means, 
under  Providence,  of  calling  him  forth,  and  inducing  him  to  resume  his  public  labours. 
In  1522,  he  proceeded  to  Bile,  where  he  was  made  curate  and  preacher  of  the  church  of 
St.  Martin,  and  where  he  speedily  introduced  the  doctrine  of  Luther.  Advanced  by  the 
senate  to  the  pastoral  office,  he  boldly  exposed  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
zealously  inculcated  evangelical  truth.  He,  however,  attempted  no  alteration  in  the 
public  worship  of  God  until  1623,  when  he  found  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Zurich 
disposed  to  cast  off  the  doctrine  of  Rome,  and  to  receive  that  of  the  Reformation. 

The  reformers  were  now  not  free  from  disputes.  Luther  maintained  that  after 
the  bread  and  wine  are  consecrated,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  substantially 
present  therein, — a  tenet  which  is  called  consubstantiation.  Zwingle  was  opposed  to  this 
view,  and  so  was  CEcolampadius,  but  on  somewhat  different  grounds.  Zwingle  placed 
the  stress  of  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  on  the  verb  is,  which  he  held  was  to  be 
taken  for  ^gnifics,  CEcolampadius  placed  it  on  the*noim  *^bodp"  and  affirmed  that  the 
bread  is  called  the  body  by  a  figure,  which  allows  the  name  of  the  thing  signified  to  be 
given  to  the  sign.  Alike  they  agreed  in  the  simply  symbolical  character  of  the  elements, 
and  sustained  it  in  the  work  they  wrote  to  confute  that  of  Luther  on  the  Eucharist. 

In  1527,  several  municipalities  of  the  canton  of  Berne  addressed  the  senate  for 
the  abolition  of  the  mass,  and  the  introduction  of  the  worship  established  at  Zurich. 
Preparations  were  made  to  give  the  proposed  assembly  the  greatest  possible  solemnity. 
The  presence  of  Zwingle  was  invited ;  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  for  maintaining  Divine  truth.  He  therefore  repaired  to  Berne,  accom- 
panied by  several  Swiss  and  German  theologians,  who  had  assembled  at  Zurich.  As  soon 
as  they  arrived  the  convocation  commenced  its  sittings,  at  which  the  great  council 
assisted.  Ten  theses,  containing  the  principal  points  maintained  by  Zwingle,  were  duly 
discussed.  So  successfully  were  thej'  defended  by  the  reformers,  that  they  gained  over  a 
great  number  of  the  clergy.  The  town  adopted  the  reformed  worship,  and  in  the  space 
of  four  months  all  the  municipalities  of  the  canton  followed  the  example. 

The  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  has  been  divided  into  three  periods,  during  the 
first  of  which  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  the  movements  which  took  place,  which  were 
then  chiefly  German.  Subsequently,  between  the  years  1526  and  1532,  Berne  became 
the  principal  point  of  operations,  the  Reformation  being  then  both  German  and  French, 
and  extending  from  the  gorges  of  the  Jura  to  the  deepest  valleys  of  the  Alps.  Afterwards 
Geneva  became  the  focus  of  an  influence  from  which  the  Reformation  spread  and 
prevailed  in  all  directions.     To  the  second  of  these  periods  we  may  now  turn. 

At  the  opening  of  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  that  lead  into  the  Northern  Alps,  stands 
the  town  of  Aigle,  one  of  the  most  southern  in  Switzerland.  For  some  half  a  century  it 
had  belonged  to  Berne,  with  the  four  parishes  which  are  under  its  jurisdiction,  namely, 
Aigle,  Bex,  OUon,  and  the  ch&lets  scattered  in  the  lofty  valleys  of  the  Ormonds.  This 
was  the  spot  where  the  second  epoch  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  began. 

Among  the  rude  and  turbulent  people  of  this  district  there  came,  in  the  winter  of 
1526 — 1527,  a  foreign  schoolmaster,  where,  at  every  available  moment,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  most  learned  theological  treatises.  At  that  time 
the  struggle  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  was  just  commencing,  and  Farel — ^for  such 
was  the  real  name  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  only  waiting  till  the  right  time  should 
arrive  for  declaring  himself  a  reformer — looked  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  several 
claimants  before  he  made  his  choice  between  these  two  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  had  been  known  in  France  for  a  much  longer  time  than  Zwingle,  yet  Farel 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.     "  Mysticism  had  characterised  the  Germanic  nations 
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during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  scholasticism  those  of  Roman  descent.  The  French  were 
in  closer  relation  with  the  dialectician  Zwingle  than  with  the  mystic  Luther  ;  or  rather 
they  were  the  mediators  between  the  two  great  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
while  giving  to  the  Christian  thought  that  correct  form  which  seems  to  be  the  province 
of  southern  nations,  they  became  the  instruments  of  God  to  spread  through  the  Church 
the  fulness  of  life  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ." 

In  his  little  chamber  at  Aigle,  Farel  read  the  first  publication  addressed  to  the 
German  by  the  Swiss  reformer.  "  With  what  learning,"  he  exclaimed,  "  does  Zwingle 
scatter  the  darkness!  with  what  holy  ingenuity  he  gains  over  the  wise,  and  what 
captivating  meekness  he  imites  with  deep  erudition  !  0,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  this 
work  may  win  over  Luther,  so  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  trembling  from  such  violent 
shocks,  may  at  length  find  peace.! " 

Farel,  on  leaving  his  native  land,  repaired  Jbo  B&le.  Here  he  met  with  his  friend 
Anemond,  and  several  other  fugitives  from  France  and  Lorraine,  among  whom  were  the 
chevalier  D'Esche  and  Peter  Toussaint,  a  native  of  Metz.  He  was  received  in  the  most 
cordial  manner  by  (Ecolampadius,  and  became  his  guest. 

The  occurrences  at  Meaux  had  excited  imiversal  attention.     The  fame  of  Farel,  as  a 

corrector  of  abuses,  had  preceded  him.     The  evangelical  doctrine  had  gained  many 

friends  in  the  senate,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  B&le.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

members  of  the  university,  encouraged  by  Bome,  were  intent  on  its  suppression ;  but 

•  their  attempts  were  abortive,  and  tended  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 

(Ecolampadius,  therefore,  posted  up  four  important  propositions,  and  invited  all  who 
had  taken  ofience  at  his  doctrine  either  to  refute  it,  or  to  yield  to  the  force  of  his 
arguments.  After  the  public  defence  of  his  propositions,  the  general  respect  for  his 
character  increased,  and  the  people  felt  a  growing  interest  in  such  discussions,  relating, 
as  they  did,  to  subjects  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

Farel  applied  in  vain  to  the  rector  and  prior  of  the  imiversity  for  permission  to 
exhibit  and  defend  certain  theses.  The  senate,  on  the  contrary,  granted  leave  to  hold 
the  disputation,  and  declared,  "  that  the  theses  were  framed  in  becoming  language,  that 
the  sentiments  were  scriptural,  and  conducive  to  general  edification."  The  vicar- 
general,  in  conjimction  with  the  heads  of  the  imiversity,  however,  issued  an  order  to  all 
the  priests,  students,  and  others,  prohibiting  them  from  attending  the  disputation,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  and  banishment.  A  counter  edict  was  now  issued  by  the 
senate,  requiring  all  such  persons  to  attend  the  disputation,  under  penalty  of  being 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  adversaries  of  truth,  who  had  been  so  violently  opposed  to  the  meeting,  did  not 
make  their  appearance,  but  contented  themselves  with  merely  boasting,  in  private,  how 
much  they  could  have  done  had  they  been  there.  Their  conduct  lowered  them  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  while  that  of  the  reformers  was  proportionately  favourable. 

Farel  rose  greatly  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends  on  this  occasion.  His  piety,  learning, 
and  scriptural  knowledge,  combined  with  such  courage  and  zeal,  rendered  him,  in  the 
judgment  of  (Ecolampadius  and  others,  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne.  Though  young,  and  a  new  convert,  the  effect  of  his  exertions  was,  in  many 
ways,  beneficial. 

His  natural  modesty  restrained  him,  for  a  time,  from  becoming  an  author,  but  it  was 
afterwards  overcome  through  the  encouragement  of  (Ecolampadius.  He  drew  up,  with 
great  brevity  and  plainness,  "A  Summary  of  what  a  Christian  ought  to  know,  in  order 
to  trust  God  and  serve  his  neighbour."  It  was  well  received,  and  went  through  several 
large  editions.  He  afterwards,  sent  various  small  treatises  to  the  press,  some  of  which 
were  from  his  own  pen,  the  rest  written  by  others. 

In  these  imdertakings  he  was  zealoudy  assisted  by  his  friend  Anemond,  who  had 
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frequently  changed  his  residence  for  the  sake  of  his  own  religious  improvement,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  lie  fell  ill  at  Schaffhausen,  and  sent  for  Farel,  but  died 
before  his  friend  arrived.  Myconius  wrote  to  console  his  surviving  friend  as  follows : 
**  Anemond  is  gone  to  Him-  to  whose  cause  he  devoted  himself.  I  doubt  not  but  that  he 
will  receive  the  reward  of  his  faith,  and  of  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  for  the  advancement 
of  the  truth.  Let  us  so  live,  that  when  oiu*  earthly  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved,  we  may 
arrive  where  we  trust  Anemond  has  entered  before  us." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  priests  would  denounce  the  movements  of  the  reformers. 
They  even  made  the  superstitious  people  believe  that  Farel  and  his  companion  Viret 
fed  devils,  imder  the  form  of  black  cats,  at  their  table ;  that  devils  hung  at  every  hair 
of  Farel's  beard ;  that  he  had  no  whites  to  his  eyes ;  and  other  things  equally  monstrous. 

They  sent  for  Guy  Fuerbity,  a  Dominican,  and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc,  hoping  to  aid  their 
cause  by  preaching,  and  conducted  him  to  the  cathedral  with  great  pomp,  and  with  an 
armed  escort.  He  chose  for  his  subject,  tlie  soldiers  dividing  our  Lord's  garments  among 
them,  which  he  applied  to  ancient  and  modem  heretics,  who  divided  the  church,  among 
whom  were  the  Waldenses,  Lutherans,  and  Germans.  His  audience  was  a  large  one, 
chiefly  of  females.  He  attacked  with  great  vehemence  the  readers  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
violators  of  fast-days,  the  despisors  of  the  pope,  and  their  protectors,  and  called  them  by 
the  most  opprobrious  names.  He  exalted  himself  and  his  brother  priests  above  the 
Virgin  Mary,  pretending  that  they  could  draw  Christ  down  from  heaven,  and  transmute 
a  wafer  into  a  god ! 

Two  reformed  preaohers  happened  to  be  in  the  church,  and  heard  these  impious  pre- 
tences. At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  they  offered  to  prove  their  fallacy  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  but,  as  on  other  occasions,  their  appeal  was  absolutely  in  vain.  The 
adherents  of  the  Romish  church  have  always  shrunk,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  from 
bringing  their  doctrines  and  practices  to  the  test  of  the  word  of  God.  And  now  the 
spirit  often  displayed  at  such  times  appeared ;  there  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a  general 
cry  was  raised,  "  Away  with  them  to  the  fire  ! "  One  of  the  preachers  was  seized,  and 
sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  on  pain  of  death ;  the  other  concealed  himself,  and 
was  sought  for  in  vain  from  house  to  house. 

For  seventeen  years,  twelve  of  the  confederate  states  had  governed  the  province  of 
Neufch&tel,  on  which  they  had  seized  in  consequence  of  its  proprietor,  the  duke  of 
LongueviUe,  having  borne  arms  against  them  in  the  service  of  France.  His  widow, 
Joanna,  margravine  of  Hochberg,  was  reinstated  in  her  rights  in  August,  1529.  As  yet 
nothing  had  been  done  to  promote  the  Beformation,  though  the  spiritual  domination  of 
papacy  was  not  wholly  unchecked. 

Its  cathedral  had  no  services  that  could  be  the  means  of  any  real  benefit.  So  far  from 
being  a  temple,  it  was  rather  a  sepulture  of  religion. 

No  wonder  that  the  corruption  of  morals  among  the  clergy  was  very  great.  Several 
benefices  were  held  by  the  dean,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  reigning  prince.  C!oncubinage 
was  so  common,  that  the  founder  of  the  chapel  of  St.  William  thought  it  necessary 
specifically  to  exclude  such  as  practised  it,  or  were  otherwise  immoral,  from  officiating  at 
the  altar.  Nothing  was  heard  of  the  Scriptures,  except  as  bui*lesqued  and  travestied  in 
pieces  acted  by  the  canons,  and  which  attracted  such  crowds,  that  the  magistrates  were 
apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  the  town. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  when  the  confederated  canons  resigned  the 
government  to  the  margravine.  She  appointed  as  governor  a  nobleman  in  alliance  with 
the  Bernese,  but  zealous  for  the  ancient  superstition,  to  which  the  princess  was  also 
strongly  attached.  The  superior  clergy  were  rich,  powerful,  and  corrupt ;  the  people 
untaught,  rude,  and  warlike;  so  that  the  state  of  all  classes  presented  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  a  pure  faith.      Farel,  however,  was   not  deterred  from 
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attempting  to  bow  the  seed  of  the  Divine  word,  nor  were  favourable  circumstances 
altogether  wanting.  Berne  had  obtained  a  preponderating  influence,  owing  to  its 
security  and  friendly  disposition  towards  the  princess.  The  margravine  was  absent,  and 
an  impression  generally  prevailed  throughout  the  province,  that  some  changes  in  religious 
matters  were  absolutely  necessary. 

An  evangelical  minister.  Dr.  Wyttenbach,  had  laboured  on  the  borders,  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  He  had  been  led  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Ino,  where  he  diffused  the  light  of  Christian  faith,  as 
ho  did  afterwards  more  extensively  at  Biel.  Emer  Beynon,  of  St.  Inner,  vicar  of  Serriere, 
was  also  another,  but  timid  friend  of  truth,  to  whom  Farel  repaired.  Not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  pulpit,  he  began  to  preach  outside  the  church,  and  continued  to  do  so  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  governor  and  the  canons. 

Many  persons  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  whose  religious  anxieties  were  awakened, 
came  to  hear  Farel,  and  invited  him  to  their  houses,  regardless  of  the  offence  it  might  give 
to  their  superiors.  He  preached  in  the  market-place,  in  the  streets,  at  the  gates,  before 
the  houses,  and  in  the  squares,  «nd  with  such  persuasiveness  that  he  won  over  many  to 
the  gospel,  as  well  as  secured  their  personal  attachment.  The  people,  not  to  be  kept 
back  either  by  threats  or  persuasions,  crowded  to  hear  his  sermons.  Some  of  the  lowest 
class,  it  is  true,  instigated  by  the  opponents  of  the  gospel,  declared  they  would  throw  Farel 
into  a  well,  but  this  had  no  influence  on  the  courageous  preacher.  He  published  the 
truth  for  several  days  to  increasing  multitudes.  Surprised  at  his  success,  he  wrote  to 
his  colleagues  as  follows :  "  Unite  with  me  in  thanking  the  Father  of  mercies  for  so 
graciously  enlightening  those  who  were  oppressed  with  the  severest  tyranny.  God  is  my 
witness,  that  I  did  not  leave  you,  with  whom  I  would  ghidly  live  and  die,  in  order  to 
escape  bearing  the  cross.  The  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  attachment  shown  to  his  word  by 
his  disciples  in  this  place,  enable  me  to  bear  great  and  inexpressible  sufferings ;  but  by 
the  power  of  Christ,  all  my  burdens  are  rendered  light." 

Farel  visited  Neufchfttel  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  newly- 
planted  church,  and  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  neighbourhood.  Often  did  opposition 
arise ;  at  Vevay  an  attack  was  made  on  the  .congregation,  and  the  mob  drove  the 
preacher  out  of  the  church,  reviling  and  assaulting  him.  On  another  occasion,  Farel 
was  led  into  the  chapel  by  the  priests,  who  endeavoured  to  compel  him  to  fall  down 
before  an  image  of  the  Virgin ;  but  he  steadfastly  refused,  exclaiming,  "  Ye  ought  to 
worship  the  only  true  God,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not  a  dumb,  lifeless,  helpless 
image."  They  had  previously  laid  violent  hands  on  him,  but  now,  exasperated  at  his 
firmness,  they  beat  him  still  more  severely,  so  that  he  lost  much  blood,  of  which  the 
traces  were  visible  six  years  after  on  the  waUs  of  the  chapel. 

In  1631,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Switzerland,  between  the  five  cantons  who  still 
adhered  to  the  errors  of  Romamsm,  and  those  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  who  strongly 
supported  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  in  their  own 
territories,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men.  Zwingle,  who  had  accompanied  the  army 
of  the  reformers  as  their  chaplain,  was  slain.  While  dying,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  Can 
this  be  considered  as  a  calamity  ?  Well !  they  are  able,  indeed,  to  slay  the  body,  but 
they  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul."  [His  body,  found  by  the  romanists,  was  burned 
to  ashes. 

The  outrage  on  Zwingle's  corpse  aroused  all  the  anger  of  Zuriclf.  It  rallied  its  forces, 
but  another  reverse  ere  long  augmented  the  desolation  of  the  reformed  party.  At  two 
in  the  morning  their  antagonists,  the  Waldstatten,  guided  by  the  bright  light  of  the 
moon,  quitted  their  camp  in  silence,  wearing  white  shirts  over  their  dresses,  that  they 
might  recognise  one  other.  Their  watchword  proclaimed  their  character,  "  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God!" 
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Stealthily  did  they  glide  into  a  pine  forest,  near  which  the  reformers  were  encamped. 
On  they  rushed  with  frightful  shouts.  Many  of  them  were  slain  by  the  armies  of  Zurich 
and  Berne ;  but  the  tide  soon  turned ;  the  bravest  fell,  the  rout  became  general,  and 
eight  hundred  men  were  left  on  the  battle-field. 

Scarcely  had  Ferdinand  been  apprised  of  Zwingle's  death,  and  of  this  signal  defeat, 
than  he  exultingly  despatched  the  tidings  to  Charles  V.,  saying,  "  This  is  the  first  of  the 
victories  destined  to  restore  the  faith."  He  urged  Charles  to  engage  in  the  work. 
"  Remember,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  and  that  you  will 
never  have  a  better  opportunity  of  covering  yourself  with  glory.  Assist  the  countries 
with  your  troops ;  the  German  sects  will  perish  when  they  are  no  longer  supported  by 
heretical  Switzerland."  Charles  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation  were  now  about  to  be  crushed ; — the  restoration  of  popery  immediately 
commenced  in  Switzerland,  and  Rome  proved  herself  everywhere  proud,  exacting,  and 
ambitious. 

"  Thus,"  says  D'Aubign^,  "  the  Reformation,  that  had  deviated  from  the  right  path, 
was  driven  back  by  the  very  violence  of  the  assault  into  its  primitive  course,  having  no 
other  favour  but  the  word  of  God.  An  inconceivable  infatuation  had  taken  possession  of 
,  the  friends  of  the  Bible.  They  had  forgotten  that  our  warfare  is  not  carnal,  and  had 
appealed  to  arms  and  to  battle.  But  God  reigns ;  he  punishes  the  churches  and  the 
people  that  turn  aside  from  his  ways. 

''  We  have  taken  a  few  stones,  and  piled  them  as  a  monument  on  the  battle-field  of 
Cappel,  in  order  to  remind  the  church  of  the  great  lesson  which  this  terrible  catastrophe 
teaches.  As  we  bid  farewell,  we  inscribe  on  these  monumental  stones,  on  the  one  side, 
these  words  from  God's  book,  '  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses :  but  we  will 
remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.  They  are  brought  down  and  fallen  :  but  we 
are  risen  and  stand  upright.'  And  on  the  other,  the  declaration  of  the  Head  of  the 
church :  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  If,  from  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  at 
Cappel,  a  voice  could  be  heard,  it  would  be  in  these  very  words  of  the  Bible  that  these 
noble  confessors  would  address,  after  three  centuries,  the  Christians  of  our  day.  That 
the  church  has  no  other  king  than  Jesus  Christ ;  that  she  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the 
policy  of  this  world,  derive  from  it  her  inspiration,  and  call  for  its  swords,  its  prisons, 
its  treasures  ;  that  she  will  conquer  by  the  spiritual  power  which  God  has  deposited  in 
her  bosom,  and  above  all,  by  the  reign  of  her  Head ;  that  she  must  not  expect  upon 
earth  thrones  and  mortal  triumphs ;  but  that  her  march  resembles  that  of  her  King, 
from  the  manger  to  the  cross,  and  from  the  cross  to  the  crown : — such  is  the  lesson 
to  be  read  on  the  old  bloodstained  page  that  has  crept  into  our  simple  and  evangelical 
narrative." 

Although  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  successful  in  this  struggle,  yet  both  parties 
were  glad  to  come  to  terms  of  peace,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  each  should  be 
left  unmolested  in  the  possession  of  its  religious  faith. 

Many  are  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  the  remembrance  of  the  events  of  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  may  inculcate  on  those  who  ponder  the  annals  of  the 
world  aright.  'Wherein  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  turned  aside  from  the  method 
which  God  had  devised,  they  had  to  learn  lessons  of  solemn  warning.  When  they  forgot 
the  spirituality  of  their  weapons,  and  they  hastened  in  their  own  strength  to  arms  and 
to  battle,  they  were  rudely  reproved  and  repulsed.  "  But  if  God  teaches  his  people 
great  lessons,  He  also  gives  them  great  deliverances.  The  bolt  had  fallen  fit)m  heaven. 
The  Reformation  seemed  to  be  little  better  than  a  lifeless  body  cumbering  the 
ground,  and  whose  dissevered  limbs  were  about  to  be  reduced  to  ashes.  But  God 
raises  up  the  dead.  New  and  more  glorious  destinies  were  awaiting  the  Gt)spel  of 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.      At  the  south-western  extremity  of  Swit- 
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zerland,  in  a  great  valley  which  the  white  giant  of  the  mountains  points  out  from 
afar ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  lake,  at  the  spot  where  the  Rhone,  clear  and  blue 
as  the  sky  above  us,  rolls  its  majestic  waters ;  on  a  small  hill  that  the  foot  of  Caesar 
had  once  trod,  and  on  which  the  steps  of  another  conqueror,  of  a  Gaul,  of  a  Picardine, 
were  destined  ere  long  to  leave  their  ineffaceable  and  glorious  traces,  stood  an  ancient 
city,  as  yet  covered  with  the  dense  shadows  of  popery,  but  which  God  was  about  to  raise 
to  be  a  beacon  to  the  church  and  a  bulwark  to  Christianity." 

It  was  well,  indeed,  for  Switzerland  that  all  her  champions  of  truth  did  not  fall  on 
the  field  of  Cappel,  and  not  only  were  Farel  and  Viret  assiduous  in  the  great  work  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves,  but  they  were,  ere  long,  joined  by  one  who  manifested 
the  possession  of  no  common  courage  and  power  of  action.  In  the  year  1536,  Calvin 
arrived  at  Geneva,  and  immediately  xmited  in  heart  and  labour  with  Farel  and  Viret, 
who  had  by  their  energetic  labours  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  produced  a  powerful 
influence  upon  French  Switzerland.  Already  protestantism  had  attained  great  success 
in  Geneva,  which  had  contracted  close  alliance  with  Berne,  but  its  moral  tone  was  so  far 
from  healthy  that,  although  the  talents  of  Calvin  commanded  respect,  his  sanctity  was 
condemned  and  ridiculed ;  and  this  feeling,  combined  with  the  hatred  he  received  from 
the  romanists,  ultimately  compelled  his  withdrawment  from  the  city.  But  though  thus 
exiled,  he  was  before  long  earnestly  requested  to  return,  and  he  resumed  his  labours  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  great  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  at  the  same  time  continued 
the  preparation  of  the  numerous  works  which  have  had  so  large  an  influence  upon  the 
theology  of  subsequent  ages. 

In  1549,  Calvin,  accompanied  by  Farel,  visited  the  Swiss  churches,  and  wrote  two 
very  able  letters  to  Socinus,  the  foimder  of  the  sect  called  Socinians.  In  the  following 
year,  he  obtained  the  direction  of  the  consistory  at  Geneva,  for  the  communication  of 
private  as  well  as  public  religious  instruction,  and  for  a  total  disregard  of  all  feasts  and 
saint  days.  Subsequently,  controversy  again  agitated  the  church ;  the  enemies  of 
Calvin  misrepresented  his  sentiments,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  a  general  antipathy,  not 
only  to  his  person,  but  his  doctrines.  But  he  was  graciously  defended  from  evil  by  the 
providence  of  God. 

The  church  of  Berne  fell  into  a  state  of  internal  dissension,  and  was  *at  variance 
respecting  the  sacrament  with  the  churches  of  Valois.  Such  differences  were  an  increasing 
source  of  trouble  to  Farel,  and  he  employed  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  Calvin,  he  prevailed  on  the 
churches  at  Geneva,  Keufch&tel,  Schaffhausen,  St.  Gtdl,  and  B&le,  to  sign  an  agreement, 
to  which,  also,  the  ministers  of  Berne  gave  a  yerbal  assent.  Bullinger  transmitted  the 
articles  of  union  to  England,  and,  through  Calvin  and  Farel,  they  were  communicated  to 
the  friends  of  the  gospel  in  France,  where  they  occasioned  great  joy. 

A  new  formidary,  called  "  The  Interim,*'  was  obtruded  on  the  protestants  by  Charles  V. 
It  received  its  name  because  it  was  only  to  be  used  until  a  general  coimcil  should  ^decide 
the  points  at  issue  between  protestants  and  romanists.  It  was  drawn  up  by  three  divines, 
at  the  order  of  the  emperor,  and  sent  to  the  pope  for  his  approbation,  but  this  was 
refused.  Charles  V.,  therefore,  published  the  imperial  constitute,  called  "  The  Interim," 
wherein  he  declared  it  was  his  will  that  all  his  catholic  dominions  should,  for  the  future, 
inviolably  observe  the  customs,  statutes,  and  ordinances  of  the  imiversal  church ;  that 
those  who  had  separated  themselves  from  it  should  either  I'e-unite  themselves  to  it,  or,  at 
least,  conform  to  this  constitution ;  and  that  all  should  quietly  expect  the  decisions  of  the 
general  council." 

This  ordinance  was  published  in  the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  May  15th,  1548 ;  but  this 
device  did  not  please  either  the  pope  or  the  protestants.  The  Lutheran  preachers  alleged 
that  it  re-estabUshed  popery,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  receive  it.    Some  chose 
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rather  to  quit  their  livings  and  chairs  than  to  subscribe  it.     It  ^as  rejected  by  the  duke 
of  Saxony.     Calvin  and  several  others  wrote  against  it. 

Calvin  died  in  1564 — an  event  which  filled  the  city  with  lamentation.  The  state, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Beza,  sought  in  vain  its  wisest  citizen,  the  church  deplored 
the  decease  of  its  faithful  pastor,  the  school  wept  for  the  loss  of  such  a  teacher ;  all,  in 
fine,  lamented,  as  deprived  of  a  common  parent  and  consoler. 

Farel  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  Calvin.  IIo  proceeded  to  Metz,  where  he 
delivered  a  powerful  discourse,  but  the  exertion  was  too  much  for  his  debilitated  frame, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  The  people  gathered  around  him,  and  these  he 
exhorted  and  comforted ;  while  they,  amazed  at  his  fortitude,  exclaimed  one  to  another, 
"  See,  this  man  is  the  very  same  that  he  always  has  been !  We  never  knew  him  dejected, 
even  when  danger  made  our  spirits  fail.  When  we  were  ready  to  give  up  everything, 
he  remained  steadfast,  confiding  in  his  Lord,  and  cheering  us  by  his  Christian  heroism  ! '' 
lie  gently  fell  asleep  on  the  13th  of  September,  1565, 

One  of  his  biographers  remarks,  that  "  without  lessemng  the  praise  and  commendation 
due  to  any  one,  Farel,  in  reference  to  his  anxiety,  toil,  and  exertions  in  the  work  of  the 
Beformation  and  the  ministerial  office,  and  his  entire  self-consecration,  stood  in  the  very 
first  rank." 

As  a  preacher,  he  unquestionably  gained  a  high  position  for  efiect  and  usefulaess. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  senator  to  the  peasant,  confessed  the  power  of  his 
eloquence.  Strangers  of  distinction  went  from  a  great  distance  to  hear  him  preach. 
Animated,  ardent,  scriptural,  and  practical — ^making  powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  or 
probing  it  by  various  and  searching  inquiries,  mingled  with  prayer  to  God — ^he  carried 
his  auditory  away  as  with  a  torrent. 

On  one  occasion,  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  those  who  forbade  the  use  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  what  an  abomination !  Canst  thou,  O  sun,  shed  thy 
beams  on  such  a  country  ?  Canst  thou,  O  earth,  bear  such  people  upon  thee,  and  yield 
thy  fruits  to  those  who  thus  despise  their  Creator  ?  And  thou,  0  God,  art  thou  so  com- 
passionate, so  slow  to  wrath  and  vengeance  against  those  who  commit  such  great 
wickedness  and  sin  against  thee  ?  Hast  thou  not  appointed  thy  Son  king  over  all  P 
Shall  that  holy  revelation  which  thou  hast  imparted  through  him  for  our  instruction  be 
forbidden  as  a  useless,  and  even  dangerous  document  to  those  who  read  it?  Arise,  O 
Lord  !  Show  that  it  is  thy  will  that  thy  Son  should  be  honoured,  and  the  sacred  statutes 
of  his  kingdom  should  be  known  and  observed  by  all.  Let  the  trumpet  of  thy  holy 
gospel  sound  throughout  the  world.  Grant  strength  to  all  true  evangeUsts,  and 
destroy  all  the  propagators  of  error,  that  the  whole  earth  may  serve  thee,  and  call  on  thy 
name  with  the  profoundest  adoration." 

In  his  last  production,  he  argued  very  warmly  against  the  adoration  of  the  cross, 
though  it  was  urged,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  not  only  by  Romanists,  but  by  those  who 
imitate  their  practices,  that  the  people  do  not  adore  the  cross,  but  celebrate  through  its 
medium  the  benefits  arising  from  our  Lord's  death  upon  it.  He  admitted  that  such  an 
elevation  of  mind  was  possible  with  a  few  individuals,  but  contended  that,  as  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  never  rise  beyond  externals,  that  which  is  external,  and  is  not 
commanded  by  Christ,  should  be  put  away.  His  recollections  of  his  own  acts  of  adora- 
tion, in  early  life,  filled  him  with  penitential  sorrow  ;  and  the  more  deeply  such 
superstitions  had  once  been  rooted  in  his  mind,  the  more  was  he  impelled  in  his  old  age 
to  write  against  them,  in  order  that  all  infected  with  the  same  poison  might  be  cured  as 
he  had  been.  Owing  to  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  be  enthralled  by  the  objects  of 
sense,  he  looked  upon  the  use  of  images,  even  when  not  professedly  worshipped,  as 
always  a  great  temptation  to  idolatry. 

In  the  same  work,  he  showed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  Christian 
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faith  and  practice,  and  proved  that  the  addition  of  ceremonies  and  external  splendour 
operated  to  diminish  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  and  to  obscure  the  radiance  of  the  great  Sun 
of  righteousness.  He  thus  concludes  :  "  Let  us  beseech  our  blessed  Lord,  that  he  would 
form  out  of  all  a  pure  and  holy  church,  free  from  all  the  filth  of  popery,  and  from  all 
human  traditions,  so  that  Jesus  and  his  commands  should  alone  be  honoured,  in  all 
purity  and  simplicity,  so  that  we  may  live  in  him  without  spot,  and  he  in  us,  by  true 
faith,  serving  God  our  Father,  who  ever  liveth  and  reigneth  with  the  Son  ajid  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen." 

The  existing  memorials  of  this  truly  eminent  and  usefiil  man  are  graphically  described 
by  Dr.  TV".  L.  Alexander.  Alluding  to  Neufchfttel,  he  says :  "  The  most  interesting 
spot  in  the  town  to  me  was  the  old  castle,  gloomy  and  black  as  it  is,  with  the  church 
adjoining.  Both  are  memorable  edifices  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  former  reigned,  at  that  time,  the  gay  and  haughty  Joanne  de  Longueville, 
by  whose  sanction  and  authority  the  most  vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  beat  back  the 
tide  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  energetic  Parol,  was  fast  rising  and  advancing  to 
sweep  away  the  power  of  popery  in  this  canton ;  and  in  the  latter  were  held  those 
memorable  conferences,  and  were  delivered  those  fervid  harangues,  which  ended  in  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  papal  influence  in  Neufchfttel.  What  a  pair  to  meet  on  that 
narrow  terrace  in  fierce  conflict — ^the  representative  of  the  high-bom  and  haughty  heiress 
of  the  princely  house  of  Ch&lons,  and  the  poor,  homeless,  imcourtly,  fiery  preacher,  who 
had  penetrated  her  domain !  Ha !  how  it  would  have  startled  that  proud  lady,  amid 
her  seignorial  dignities  and  feudal  majesty,  with  her  princely  revenues,  her  hosts  of 
armed  retainers,  and  her  crowds  of  abject  vassals — ^not  daring  to  keep  or  to  change  their 
faith  save  at  her  august  bidding — ^had  some  one,  gifted  to  glance  into  futurity,  whispered 
in  her  ear,  that  not  only  should  she  be  utterly  worsted  in  that  impending  conflict,  but 
that  it  would  be  to  it  she  should  owe  her  place  in  history — ^nay,  that  it  should  be  from 
her  relations  with  that  obscure  adventurer,  that  the  proud  race  of  the  De  Longuevilles 
should  be  chiefly  indebted  for  being  remembered  in  after  ages  by  any  of  the  human 
species,  besides  compilers  of  peerages  and  members  of  heralds'  colleges  ! 

"  On  the  terrace  before  the  church  Farel  lies  buried,  but  his  grave  is  not  now 
to  be  distinguished.  It  matters  not ;  .enough  for  that  overworked  and  overwearied 
body,  that  here  it  found  rest ;  and  as  for  the  fervid  spirit  that  animated  it,  its  record 
is  on  high. 

"Who  that  is  interested  in  the  memory  of  Farel  can  visit  Neufchfttel  without 
hastening  to  the  little  village  of  Serriere  P  This  memorable  spot,  where  the  reformer 
landed,  and  where  he  was  permitted  first  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  on  this  side  the  lake,  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  Neufchatel,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  Geneva  road.  It  is  altogether  a  remarkable  place.  A  stream,  issuing  suddenly  from 
an  opening  in  the  mountain,  rushes  through  a  brief  course  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
down  a  narrow  glen,  over  which  the  road  passes  by  a  bridge.  The  sides  of  the  glen  are 
studded  with  mills,  the  wheels  of  which  are  turned  by  the  stream,  which  thus  renders 
itself  for  its  length  perhaps  the  most  diligent  and  useful  little  stream  in  the  world.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  glen,  where  it  opens  upon  the  lake,  clusters  the  village  of  Serriere,  with 
its  ancient  church.  On  a  stone  near  this  church  Farel  stood  when  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  the  canton  of  Neufch&tel — ^a  stone  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  perplexed 
Emer  Beynon,  vicar  of  the  parish,  who,  not  hostile  to  Farel,  would  fain  have  him  preach, 
but,  fearfiil  for  Emer  Bejnaon,  dared  not  to  open  for  him  the  doors  of  the  church.  It  is  a 
plain,  rough  stone,  in  nowise  noticeable  save  for  this,  that  during  the  space  of  an  hour  or 
so  it  was  the  throne  of  a  king  of  men,  where  he  uttered  those  words  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  spiritual  empire  which  God  had  given  him  to  establish.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  also,  that  fix)m  this  little  hamlet  issued  the  first  protestant  edition  of  the 
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French  Scriptures — that  curious,  coarse  paper,  little  folio  of  1535,  which  all  biblioma* 
niacs  are  crazy  to  possess,  but  which  very  few  have  so  much  as  seen." 

Interesting  would  be  the  task,  did  the  occasion  permit,  of  delineating  with  more 
minuteness  of  detail  the  progress  of  that  mighty  change  which  came  over  the  people  of 
these  interesting  lands  in  reference  to  the  great  realities  of  Divine  truth  ;  but,  however 
brief  and  abrupt  may  be  the  sketch  we  have  furnished,  we  are  forbidden  further  to 
expatiate.  But  if  the  mind  of  the  student  of  classic  lore  is  kindled  into  exultation  and 
rapture  when  he  treads  the  shores- of  Greece  and  Italy  ; — ^if  patriotism  be  awakened  into 
unwonted  ardour  as  the  historian  visits  the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  gazes  upon  Thermo- 
pylae ;  and  if  piety  glow  with  holier  fire,  as  the  isle  of  lona  bursts  upon  the  view — ^what 
mind  will  not  be  touched  with  many  a  feeling  of  joyful  remembrance,  what  heart  will 
fail  to  give  forth  its  deepest  utterances  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  as  the  traveller  treads  the 
soil  of  Switzerland,  climbs  those  motmtain  slopes  where  the  noble  souls  of  that  land  of 
heroes  have  had  to  hide  themselves  from  their  foes  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  and 
wanders  in  those  valleys  from  which  have  so  often  arisen  at  once  the  song  of  holy  praise 
and  the  wail  of  sorrow  which  persecution  has  extorted  from  its  victims  ? 

How  vividly  are  all  the  remembrances  of  the  past  recalled  amid  these  scenes !  As  the 
psalm-songs  of  the  peasantry — ^returning,  perhaps,  from  their  religious  services — strike 
upon  the  ear,  the  mind  seems  involuntarily  to  revert  to  those  other  days  when  sighs  and 
groans  were  wafted  by  the  mountain  breezes.  The  calmness  of  the  present  seems  by 
very  contrast  to  remind  us  of  the  struggles  of  the  past,  when  these  fields,  now  so  tranquil 
and  peaceful,  were  scenes  of  persecution  and  slaughter.  Scarcely  a  spot  can  be  traced 
among  Ihe  mountains,  iu  at  least  some  districts,  which  has  not  been  the  theatre  of  per- 
secution ;  and  it  has  been  emphatically  affirmed,  that  were  the  world  to  rear  monuments 
to  faith  and  piety,  like  those  it  erects  to  its  own  heroes,  we  should  at  every  instant 
stumble  on  some  venerable  ruin — the  memorial  of  departed  excellence.  Well  may  we 
rejoice  in  the  remembrance,  that  while  a  name  or  a  deed  of  merely  worldly  greatness 
may  require  stone  or  marble  to  give  to  it  perpetuity  in  the  memory  of  men,  that  those 
acts  of  Christian  resignation  and  holy  effort  which  the  good  have  achieved,  have  had 
a  real  and  living  influence — unostentatious,  and  perhaps  unobserved — on  the  destinies 
of  truth,  which  will  ultimately  spread  triumphant  over  the  earth,  and  go  down  to  the 
very  end  of  time. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE  CANTON  OF   BERNE — ^ITS  CAPITAI.. 

The  canton  of  Berne,  so  conspicuouB  in  the  history  of  the  past  which  has  just  been 
traced,  is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiM  in  Switzerland. 
Though  situated  in  the  western  part  of  that  country,  it  borders  on  the  eastern  cantons, 
while  others  surround  it  on  the  north,  west,  and  south.  It  extends  about  eighty-five 
miles  from  north  to  south,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  French  department  of  the  Haut  Rhin? 
to  the  high  chain  of  Alps  which  divides  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Bernese  Oberland 
from  the  Canton  of  the  Valais. 

Like  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  its  shape  is  very  irregular,  and  its  breadth, 
therefore,  varies  considerably,  being  greatest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton, 
between  the  frontiers  of  XJri  and  Unterwalden  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Vaud  and 
Freyburg  to  the  west,  where  it  is  about  sixty  miles  ;  more  northwards,  between  Lucerne 
and  Freyburg,  it  is  not  quite  thirty  miles  in  some  places  ;  it  then  widens  again 
north  of  its  capital,  extending  about  fifty  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Lucerne  to 
the  river  Doubs,  which  forms  its  western  boundary  on  the  side  to  France;  but  here 
part  of  the  canton  of  Soleure  projects  into  the  Bernese  territory,  and  intervenes  in 
the  line  of  its  breadth.  The  southern  part  of  the  canton  is  very  mountainous, 
consisting  of  high  valleys  between  the  offsets  of  the  chain  of  Alps  which  divides 
it  from  the  Valais  and  from  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  Further  north,  and  round  the 
city  of  Berne,  the  ground,  though  hilly,  is  not  rugged,  consisting  of  level  tracts, 
and  some  pleasant  fertile  valleys.  The  most  northern  part  beyond  Bienne  is  almost 
entirely  covered  by  the  various  ridges  and  offsets  of  the  Jura  mountains  up  to  the 
frontiers  of  France. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  elevation,  and  is  besides  remarkably  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature ;  even  in  Interlachen,  where  it  is  the  mildest,  after  a  warm  day 
very  severe  frosts  frequently  occur  at  night.  Bains  and  fogs  are  frequent;  but  the 
canton  is  generally  considered  healthy.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  prefectxires, 
under  four  principal  divisions :  the  Oberland,  the  country  of  Berne,  Emmenthal,  and  the 
old  bishopric  of  Bale. 

Already  we  have  visited  many  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  its  principal  river,  and  of 
other  rivers,  which  are  its  affluents,  and  some  of  its  highest  mountains  and  noblest 
glaciers.  We  have  also  had  proof  that  it  is  the  richest  agricultural  district  in  Switzer- 
land, and  looked  repeatedly  at  its  cattle,  which  form  the  chief  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Oberland.  In  some  parts  great  advantages  are  obviously  possessed. 
The  farm-houses  of  the  Emmenthal,  for  example,  have  more  even  than  the  usual 
amplitude  of  roof,  and  their  wooden  boimdaries,  with  the  additional  space  over  which  the 
immense  thatch  spreads  itself,  seem  to  contain  every  kind  of  rural  comfort.  There  the 
rustic,  yet  appropriate  litter  of  the  Bernese  cottages  meets  the  view  of  the  traveller ; 
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milk-pails  freshly  scoured  and  ranged  in  the  sun ;  herbs  spread  out  to  dry,  or  wood  piled 
up ;  here  an  array  of  bee-hives,  there  an  accumulation  of  rakes,  barrows,  8cythes,'and 
other  implements  of  husbandry  ;  and  everywhere  a  profusion  of  hollyhocks  and  margue- 
rites, giving  to  the  little  gardens  their  gaiety  of  bloom.  In  this  canton  there  is  a 
prodigality  of  homed  cattle,  and,  what  the  passer-by  can  better  appreciate,  pleasant 
villages,  while  cream,  honey,  and  butter,  are  the  overflowings  of  the  land. 

Should  the  traveller  proceed  from  Thun  to  Berne,  on  whichever  side  he  looks  the 
appearance  of  ease  and  comfort  will  gratify  the  eye — ^a  combined  result  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  a  skilful  husbandry,  and  the  orderly  habits  which  characterise  the  Bern  ese 
peasant.  Especially  will  he  be  impressed  by  the  spectacle  if ,  as  a  well-wisher  to  his 
race,  he  has  deeply  pondered  the  condition  of  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  land. 
A  multitude  of  dwellings,  scattered  over  the  smiling  hills,  are  seen  through  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  and  on  each  side  of  the  road,  behind  thick  hedges  carefully  trimmed, 
rises  aloft  a  row  of  cherry-trees  with  wide-spreading  branches.  Almost  ever}''  family 
has  some  little  possession,  and  here  property  is  sacredly  respected.  The  farm-houses 
have  a  substantial  appearance  which  is  truly  pleasing:  many  of  them  which  are 
below  the  level  of  the  road  have  a  sort  of  drawbridge,  by  which  carts  are  enabled  to 
reach  the  hay-loft  or  granary,  and  deposit  there  the  hay  or  sheaves  irom  the  field. 
Fountains  give  forth  clear  waters  on  every  side,  and  even  "  the  stercoraceous  heap  *'  has  a 
tidiness  of  appearance  which  is  a  national  characteristic. 

Many  of  the  wealthy  Bernese  peasants  hold  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  acres, 
OT  Jucharts  o{  IsLud,  eachjuchart  comprising  40,000  square 'French  feet,  besides  possessing 
considerable  capital  in  money,  which  enables  them  to  practise  &rming  with  ability  and 
success,  as  well  as  the  rearing  of  cattle  on  a  large  scale.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
received  elementary  education,  and  they  constitute  the  notables  of  their  respective 
villages  and  districts.  They  enjoy  considerable  local  influence,  and  are  a  kind  of  lords  of 
the  country  :  shooting  on  their  own  lands,  fishing  in  their  own  streams  and  ponds;  and  ' 
giving  employment  to  their  poor  neighbours. 

The  lowest  rank  of  the  coimtry  people,  called  hauslerj  or  tanner,  are  cottagers  and 
journeymen,  who  have  a  small  house  or  hut,  with  a  patch  of  ground  or  garden  and  a 
few  fruit-trees.  They  are  rude  and  unioformed,  improvident,  and  generally  in  debt : 
they  marry  very  early  in  life,  and  rear  up  swanps  of  children,  who  go  about  to  pilfer 
and  to  beg.  Between  the  hof  bauem,  as  the  wealthy  are  called,  and  the  tanner  there  is 
an  intermediate  class  of  peasants,  or  small  proprietors,  possessing  from  ten  to  forty 
jucharts,  and  this  class  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  moral  of  the  three. 

On  approaching  the  capital  of  the  canton,  the  number  of  country-houses,  built  of  stone, 
and  belonging  to  the  wealthy  citizens,  increases.  They  are  neat  and  rural,  without 
any  refinement  of  architecture,  yet  substantial  and  spacious,  enjoying  a  fine  prospect,  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  trees  and  grass-plots,  and  a  profusion  of  fountains  and  flowers. 
The  roads  and  the  public  buildings  are  the  only  magnificent  works  in  the  canton  of 
Berne  ;  but  the  roads  through  it  are  wide,  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair. 
The  mails  and  the  diligences  are  also  very  well  organised,  and  the  inns  on  the  roads 
are  good. 

As  in  most  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  land  in  the  canton  of  Berne  is  divided 
equally  among  all  the  children.  When  the  farmers  are  in  good  circumstances,  the  law  of 
inheritance  does  not  too  greatly  subdivide  the  land,  as  one  of  the  sons  generally  purchases 
or  rents  his  brothers'  shares,  or  the  brothers  continue  to  live  together,  and  in  common,  to 
cultivate  the  farm.  In  the  Emmenthal  it  descends  to  the  youngest  son,  who  pays  his 
brothers  and  sisters  their  portion  by  mortgaging  the  estate.  But  in  the  poorer  districts, 
the  increase  of  the  population,  the  minute  subdivision  of  property,  and  the  consequent 
practice  of  raising  money  by  mortgages,  have  reduced  many  to  beggary. 
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A  custom,'  which  has  tended  to  encourage  early  marriages,  exists  in  many  communes : 
it  is  that  of  giving  a  young  man  when  he  marries  a  portion  of  the  common  land,  besides 
other  priyileges,  which  he  could  not  possess  as  a  bachelor.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  numerous  hordes  of  beggars  were  strolling  as  a  nuisance  through  the  land,  poor 
laws  were  established  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  The  communes  were  then  ordered  to  tax 
themselves,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  respective  poor.  But  this  compulsory  system  of 
relief  has  tended  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  pauperism  of  the  country.  The  cantonal 
government  has  endeavoured  to  check  the  evil  by  various  ordinances,  one  of  which 
forbids  any  person,  who  receives  assistance,  from  marrying  without  the  permission  of  the 
municipal  council  of  the  commune  ;  still  further,  the  commune  may  oblige  any  person 
whom  it  has  once  aided,  to  repay  the  amount  whenever  he  becomes  able  to  do  so ;  and 
other  regulations  as  to  the  superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  such  persons  have  been 
adopted  and  enforced. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  events  already  detailed,  the  territory  of  Berne 
continued  to  extend  itself  over  the  forest  part  of  Switzerland,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ijake 
of  Geneva  to  those  of  the  Rhine,  besides  several  bailiwicks  which  it  possessed  in  common 
with  other  cantons  in  Thurgau  and  other  parts.  The  government  of  Berne  gave  no 
share  in  either  the  legislature  or  the  executive  to  the  population  of  the  territory,  but  it 
left  to  the  country  towns  the  municipal  franchises  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  the  election  of  their  local  magistrates,  and  the  administration  of  the  communal 
property. 

The  canton  was  divided  into  bailiwicks,  and  the  baillis  were  taken  from  among  the 
councillors  of  Berne.  They  were  the  judges  of  the  district,  as  well  as  the  administrators 
of  the  public  revenue  and  of  the  domains  of  the  state.  The  baillis  of  the  canton  itself 
were  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  government,  to  which  there  was  an  appeal 
from  their  decisions;  but  others  were  sent  by  turns  to  the  subject  bailiwicks  held  by 
several  cantons  together  in  the  Italian  valleys,  where  they  were  under  little  or  no 
control,  and  where  they  often  acted  the  part  of  avaricious  despots. 

The  members  of  the  sovereign  council  of  Berne  were  elected  for  life,  and  every  ten 
years  there  was  an  election  to  supply  the  vacancies  that  had  occurred  during  that  period. 
The  councillors  themselves  were  the  electors ;  and  as  old  families  became  extinct,  and 
it  was  a  rule  that  there  should  not  be  less  than  eighty  families  having  members  in  the 
great  council,  vacancies  were  supplied  from  new  families  of  burghers.  Still  the  number 
of  families,  in  whose  hands  the  government  was  vested,  was  comparatively  small,  and 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in*  the  eighteenth  century  to  alter  this  state 
of  things,  and  to  reinstate  the  assembly  of  the  body  of  the  burghers.  The  discontent, 
however,  was  limited,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  country  population.  The  administration 
was  conducted  in  an  orderly,  unostentatious,  and  economical  manner ;  and  the  taxes 
were  not  only  few  but  light. 

The  historian  Miiller  says,  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  world  a 
commonwealth  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  has  been  so  wisely  administered  as  that  of 
Berne.  In  other  aristocracies  the  subjects  were  kept  in  darkness,  poverty,  and  bar- 
barism, factions  were  encouraged  amongst  them,  while  justice  winked  at  crime  or  took 
bribes  ;  and  this  was  the  case  in  the  dependencies  of  Venice.  But  the  people  of  Berne 
stood  with  regard*  to  their  patricians  rather  in  the  relation  of  clients  towards  their 
patrons,  than  in  that  of  subjects  towards  their  sovereigns." 

Zschokke,  a  later  Swiss  historian,  thus  alludes  to  Borne  and  other  aristocracies  of 
Switzerland :  "  They  acted  like  scrupulous  guardians.  The  magistrates,  even  the  highest 
among  them,  received  small  salaries  ;  fortunes  were  made  only  in  foreign  service,  or  in 
the  common  bailiwicks  of  the  subject  districts.  Although  the  laws  were  defective  and 
trials  secret,  the  love  of  justice  prevailed  in  the  country ;  power  wisely  respected  the 
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rights  of  the  humblest  freeman.  In  the  principal  towns,  especially  the  protestant^ones, 
wealth  fostered  science  and  the  fine  arts.  Berne  opened  fine  roads,  raised  public 
buildings,  fostered  agriculture  in  its  fine  territory,  relieved  the  districts  which  were 
visited  by  storms  and  inundations,  founded  establishments  for  the  sick  and  the  helpless, 
and  yet  contrived  to  accumulate  considerable  sums  in  its  treasury  ....  But  the  old 
patriotism  of  the  Swiss  slumbered ;  it  was  replaced  by  selfishness,  and  the  mind  remained 
stationary ;  the  various  cantons  were  estranged  from  each  other ;  instruction  spread  in 
the  towns,  but  coarseness  and  ignorance  prevailed  in  the  country." 

A  new  page  of  the  history  of  this  canton  was  opened  when  the  French  nation  had 
levelled  the  throne  of  its  kings,  terrified  the  world  by  the  splendour  of  its  triumphs,  and 
defeated  the  confederacy  of  united  sovereigns.  Remaining  victorious,  but  insulated  in 
Europe,  and  wishing  a  guarantee  for  her  future  tranquillity,  she  resolved  to  surroimd 
herself  with  cantons  whose  organisation  resembled  her  own.  She  therefore  favoured 
revolutions  among  her  neighbours  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  and  seeing  that  intestine 
divisions  were  rending  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  aimed  to  turn  them  to  her  own  advan- 
tage. Fomenting  existing  discords,  she  fed  the  hatred  and  the  hopes  of  contending 
parties,  excited  the  cantons  against  each  other,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  Switzerland  which  was  soon  to  break  out. 

The  canton  of  Berne  had  already  penetrated  the  secret  designs  of  France,  its  feelings 
were  shared  with  Zurich  and  Bale,  and  with  her  they  had  almost  come  into  open  rupture ; 
while  the  "Waldstatten,  still  in  security,  followed  their  ancient  routine,  and  did  not 
trouble  themselves  with  the  alarms  of  their  neighbours.  They  thought  that  if  they  did 
not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  others  they  should  be  equally  free  from  intrusion,  and 
that  the  pacific  prudence  of  their  conduct  would  secure  them  from  every  danger.  But 
the  first  days  of  December,  1797,  ushered  in  the  procursive  signs  of  that  terrible  hurri- 
cane which,  after  threatening  for  seven  months,  was,  at  length,  totally  to  overthrow  the 
government  under  which  these  people  had  lived  for  the  last  four  centuries.  Zurich,  the 
first  canton  of  the  Helvetic  league,  now  invited  the  others  to  a  general  conference,  the 
•purpose  of  which  was  to  concert  measures  for  warding  off  the  evils  with  which  the 
country  was  now  so  seriously  menaced. 

Soon  after,  Berne  announced  that  the  French  troojw  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Erguel  and  the  bishopric  of  Bftle,  and  that  the  canton  of  Berne  was  now  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  invasion ;  and  it  invited  Schwitz  to  send  a  representative,  and  to  prepare  to 
render  effectual  succour. 

The  council  of  that  canton  heard  with  no  little  disquietude  the  tidings  from  Berne  and 
Zurich,  and  not  daring  to  take  upon  itself  any  measures  in  such  a  crisis,  it  convoked  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people.  Aloys,  Weber,  and  ,Meinrad  Schuler,  who  enjoyed  the 
public  confidence,  were  therefore  nominated  to  assist  at  Aran  in  the  conference  demanded 
by  the  canton  of  Zurich.  They  received  full  powers  to  do,  in  conjunction  with  the  ether 
Helvetic  states,  whatever  might  be  judged  proper  to  secure  and  confirm  the  quiet,  safety, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  confederacy.  But  they  were  expressly  charged  that, — ^should 
any  things  be  agitated  which  might  endanger  the  liberty,  the  religion,  and  the  safety  of 
the  country,  or  the  constitution  and  integrity  of  the  Helvetic  body, — to  communicate 
to  the  diet  the  decree  which  the  assembly  had  just  passed,  by  which  the  people 
of  Schwitz  declared,  "  that  they  would  remain  faithful  to  the  religion  and  laws  which 
they  held  from  their  ancestors,  and  would  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  rather  than  permit  them  to  be  in  the  least  degree  infringed." 
Charles  Reding,  an  able  politician  and  dexterous  diplomatist,  was  sent  at  the  same  time 
to  Berne. 

Meanwhile,  the  canton  of  Berne  was  greatly  agitated.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  it  had  ruled  over  the  smiling  countries  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  Juia, 
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and  on  the  south  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  known  by  the  name  -of  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
This  country,  resembling  a  delicious  garden,  combined  all  the  advantages  of  a  temperate 
climate.  Vevay  is  famous  throughout  Europe  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  the  rose- 
mary and  the  fig  prosper  alike  in  the  open  air,  while  the  people  cultivate  the  vine  and 
sow  the  land  with  all  kinds  of  grain.  But  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  towns  and  villages,  had  long  opposed  the  advance  of  the  public  pros- 
perity. The  people  from  time  immemorial  had  enjoyed  franchises  and  privileges,  but 
these  had  been  insensibly  annulled  by  the  constant  iisurpation  of  Berne. 

The  Vaudois,  excited  by  some  of  the  boldest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  still  more 
by  the  secret  promises  of  France,  loudly  demanded  the  advantages  of  which  they  had  thus 
been  entirely  deprived.  Berne  irritated  them  by  her  refusal,  and  the  favour  of  France 
exasperated  their  demands.  To  extinguish  the  flame  that  broke  out  on  all  sides,  the 
government  employed  rigorous  means.  Some  individimLs  who  had,  with  great  spirit, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  liberty  and  equality  were  imprisoned  ;  but  these  strokes  of  authority 
were  far  from  having  the  expected  success. 

France  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  breach  that  had  been  made  between  the  two  parties, 
and  into  it  she  now  entered.  On  the  ground  of  ancient  treaties,  she  assumed  the  right  to 
mediati^  between  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  declared  by  the  mouth 
of  Mengaud,  her  charge  (CaffaireH  with  the  Helvetic  body,  that  she  would  render  Berne 
responsible  for  the  life  and  safety  of  the  persons  arrested.  The  coimcil  replied  that  it  was 
accountable  for  its  actions  to  God  alone,  and  that  its  sole  arbiters  were  its  constitution  and 
laws.  Thus,  France,  arrayed  in  jwwer,  stood  on  one  side,  and  Berne,  with  its  sovereign 
rights,  on  the  other ;  tlie  two  countries  being  on  the  brink  of  a  complete  rupture. 

France  now  caused  its  arms  to  advance  towards  the  western  frontiers  of  Switzerland ; 
while  that  country  assembled  troops  for  its  defence,  and  warned  the  confederates  to 
maintain  their  guard.  The  directorial  government  then  subsisting,  abusing  the  right  of 
the  strongest,  and  substituting  intrigue  and  avarice  for  sound  policy,  demanded  in 
menacing  terms,  what  was  the  object  of  the  preparations  of  Berne.  The  reply  of  the 
Avoy6r  and  the  council  was,  *'  We  do  not  wish  for  war,  but  only  to  make  our  frontiers 
respected  without,  and  to  maintain  our  sovereignty  within.'*  Mengaud,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  wrote  again,  "  I  declare  to  you  that  the  members  of  your  government 
shall  be  personally  responsible  to  the  French  directory  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  and 
properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  who  have  become  the  objects  of  your 
vexation,  and  of  the  benevolence  of  the  French  republic.'* 

This  insulting  letter,  fiercely  breathing  war,  left  nothing  to  be  revealed  as  to  the 
designs  of  the  French  republic.  Berne  did  not  admit  that  it  had  taken  arbitrary 
measures  against  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  denied  the  existence  of  treaties  which  authorised 
the  Vaudois  to  invoke  foreign  interference.  It  continued  its  military  preparations, 
invited  its  allies  to  hold  their  troops  ready  to  march  on  the  first  summons  ;  and  in  order 
to  neglect  no  conciliatory  means,  it  sent  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud  two  deputies  of  the  Diet, 
enjoining  them  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest 
sacrifices,  provided  only  that  they  were  asked  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.  *  Reding 
was  allowed  by  Schwitz  to  be  one  of  this  commission,  requiring  a  formal  declaration  on 
his  part,  that  neither  himself  nor  his  canton  was  responsible  for  the  results  of  the 
negociation.  Freyburg,  Soleure,  and  the  Valais,  also  consented  to  the  sending  of 
deputies. 

On  arriving  at  Lausanne,  they  immediately  announced  the  object  of  their  mission, 
inviting  the  people  to  state  their  grievances,  and  promising  their  good  ofiices  to  obtain 
redress.  But  the  people,  agitated  by  various  passions,  were  far  from  agreement  among 
themselves.  Three  parties  were,  however,  easily  distinguishable.  The  great  majority 
of  the  country  demanded  with  moderation  from  the  canton  of  Berne,  the  re-establish- 
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ment  of  their  rights  and  franchises  in  all  their  integrity ;  yet  having  no  intention  to 
detach  itself  from  the  reigning  city,  and  still  less  to  avail  itself  of  the  dangerous  support 
of  France.  Others  had  formed  the  bold  project  of  taking  advantage  of  existing 
circumstances,  to  caase  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  be  declared  independent,  and  constituted 
the  fourteenth  canton  of  the  Helvetic  league.  And  others  were  desirous,  in  imitation 
of  France,  to  introduce  into  Switzerland  the  democratic  system  and  national  repre- 
sentation. 

The  deputies,  in  order  to  gain  the  majority,  received  their  demands  favourably,  and  as 
the  Bernese  baillis  had  fled,  and  all  the  legal  authorities  were  either  disunited  or  absolutely 
powerless,  they  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  clubs  or  committees,  as  the  ^ole  means 
which  they  could  employ  for  acting  efficiently  on  the  people.  Soon  acquiring  the  confi- 
dence of  the  leading  men  of  these  parties,  they  succeeded  in  imparting  a  relish  for  moderate 
councils,  and  obtained  a  declaration  in  which  they  were  embodied.  This  declaration 
intimated  that,  according  to  all  expectations,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  woiJd  become  pacified, 
were  the  formation  of  an  assembly  permitted,  composed,  at  most,  of  sixty  members  of 
the  committees,  which  should  receive  the  complaints  and  desires  of  the  country,  and  trans- 
mit them  to  the  seat  of  power.  In  case  this  measure  should  be  approved  at  Berne,  the 
principal  inhabitants  engaged  to  use  their  utmost  influence  with  the  French  directory,  in 
order  to  prevent  interference  with  this  domestic  arrangement. 

But  Berne,  in  its  impatience,  hearing  that  there  were  still  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  many 
communities  which  remained  faithful  to  its  government,  resolved  to  make  use  of  them  in 
conquering  the  country.  It  was  desirous,  by  a  stroke  of  authority,  instantly  to  termi- 
nate the  quarrel,  the  prolongation  of  which  would  put  to  hazard  the  honour  of  the  re- 
public. Whilst,  therefore,  the  deputies  at  Lausanne  were  employing  all  their  eflbrts  in 
persuading  Berne  to  adopt  a  pacific  settlement.  Colonel  Weiss  received  orders  to  assemble 
the  partisans  of  government,  to  form  them  into  an  army,  to  get  possession  of  the  Castle  of 
ChiUon,  of  which  the  insurgents  had  made  themselves  masters,  and  to  re-establish 
order  by  force  of  arms. 

The  deputies  strongly  opposed  these  measures,  which  were  calculated  to  exasperate  the 
public  indignation,  and  to  rouse  to  a  general  revolt.  They  appealed  alike  to  Colonel  Weiss 
and  to  the  council  of  Berne,  and  declared  that  if  this  course  were  persisted  in,  they  could 
no  longer  act  as  Helvetic  representatives. 

At  the  head  of  the  Bernese  government  there  was  now  an  aged  man,  the  Avoyer  Steiguer, 
regarded  as  full  of  tact  and  experience,  who  united  to  much  strength  of  character  an 
implacable  hatred  of  the  new  organisation  of  France.  The  senate  of  Berne,  guided  by 
him,  persisted  ia  its  violent  resolutions,  and  confirmed  the  orders  given  to  Colonel  Weiss. 
The  deputies,  in  consequence,  instantly  quitted  Lausanne,  issuing  on  their  departure  a 
second  proclamation,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  acquitting  themselves  pf  their  final  duty, 
than  from  any  hope  of  leading  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

Reding  appeared  before  the  council  of  Berne,  and  addressed  it  with  great  wisdom  and 
energy.  He  described  the  nature  of  the  troubles  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  represented  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  citizens  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  painted,  in 
glowing  colours,  the  critical  situation  of  this  people,  dreading,  on  the  one  side,  the 
vengeance  of  Berne,  and,  on  the  other,  the  dangerous  intervention  of  a  foreign  power. 
"  A  people,"  he  said,  "  who  think  themselves  driven  to  extremities  have  recourse  to  the 
most  violent  means.  Those  whom  I  have  the  honour  here  to  represent,  had  solemnly 
resolved  to  shed  with  joy  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  the  maintenance  of  our  consti- 
tution. I  repeat  to  you  this  assurance  in  their  name,  and  in  the  most  positive  manner  ; 
but  I  ought  to  confess  to  you,  with  the  same  frankness,  that  your  faithful  allies  of  the 
canton  of  Schwitz  would  learn  with  the  most  sensible  grief,  that  before  essaying  our  arras 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  we  had  stained  them  with  the  blood  of  our  brethren — in  the 
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blood  of  a  people  whom  Providence  had  entrusted  to  the  paternal  care  of  wise  and 
enlightened  magistrates." 

The  deputies  of  the  general  diet  wrote  to  the  same  effect ;  but  the  govenmient  of 
Berne,  blinded  by  a  proud  sense  of  tlie  justice  of  its  course,  and  reduced  to  that  point  in 
which  men  even  take  counsel  from  despair,  despised  every  idea  of  condescension  towards 
its  vassals,  whose  duty,  it  supposed,  was  only  to  obey,  and  rejected  the  moderate  advice 
of  the  allied  cantons. 

Some  days  afterwards,  however,  Colonel  Weiss,  who  shortly  before  had  flattered  him- 
self with  striking  terror  into  the  insurgents,  and  bringing  back  the  former  state  of  things 
by  the  mere  display  of  arms,  confirmed  the  alarming  recital  of  Reding.  "  In  all  our 
warlike  preparations,"  he  said,  *'  I  see  only  the  prognostics  of  a  disastrous  war,  and  tbe 
signal  for  an  useless  effusion  of  blood.  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  means  of  rigour  you 
can  employ  will  have  no  other  result  than  that  of  spreading  the  revolution  over  the  whole 
of  Switzerland,  and  preparing  the  fate  of  French  emigrants  for  its  governors.  In  my 
judgment,  what  wisdom  and  morality  point  out  to  be  done  in  this  conjuncture,  is.  to  treat 
this  people  with  indulgence  and  kindness ;  to  give  way  for  a  time  to  the  passion  that 
impels  them  ;  to  watch  over  the  assembly  of  deputies,  and  to  endeavour  to  gain  their 
confidence." 

The  canton  of  Schwitz  made  another  attempt,  of  which  the  object  was  to  induce  Berne 
to  prefer  measures  of  conciliation  to  those  of  rigour  which  it  was  about  to  put  in  practice. 
It  insisted  upon  satisfying  the  Vaudois  in  their  demands,  and  strongly  advised  a  sacrifice 
now  necessary  for  the  general  good.  But  these  woi'ds  of  peace  were  likewise  thrown 
away,  and  Schwitz  recalled  its  deputies  in  order  to  shelter  itself  from  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  such  obstinacy  threatened  to  bring  on  the  whole  Helvetic  body.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  Schwitz  itself  was  disturbed  by  domestic  troubles,  and  lost  all  hope  of 
resuming  its  dominion  over  the  country  of  la  Marche.  The  towns  of  Wesen  and  Uznach, 
too,  solicited  exemptions  and  privileges ;  events,  indeed,  succeeded  each  other  with  so 
much  rapidity,  and  in  so  alarming  a  manner,  that  it  could  not  be  determined  how  or 
where  to  negociate  with  them.  All  the  countries  shook  off  their  chains  and  advanced 
with  steps  more  or  less  hasty  in  the  career  of  revolution.  The  people  who  surrounded 
the  Waldstatten  set  themselves  in  motion,  and  already  were  heard  the  cries  of  liberty 
raised  by  those  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Alps. 

But  before  long  victory  crowned  the  arms  of  France,  though  its  government  had  not 
flattered  itself  with  so  easy  a  triumph  over  the  Helvetic  league.  If  the  Swiss,  more 
united,  had  made  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  which  two  victories  over  the  French 
would  have  procured  them,  they  might  have  attacked  France  on  its  weakest  side,  have 
made  a  useful  diversion,  and,  perhaps,  have  given  the  emperor  a  pretext  for  renewing 
the  war,  and  time  to  come  to  their  succour.  But  the  diroctoiy  foresaw  what  might  have 
happened  ;  and  in  its  quarrel  with  the  three  cantons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  France,  it 
laboured  with  great  dexterity  to  separate  their  interests  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land. This  it  was  which  induced  it  to  employ  all  imaginable  artifices  to  paralyze  the 
action  of  the  small  cantons ;  to  be  so  laWsh,  here  of  promises,  there  of  menaces  ;  and  to 
give  its  agents  in  Switzerland  orders  so  perplexed  and  contradictory ;  and  great  was 
their  exultation  when  they  received  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  Berne  had  surren- 
dered, and  with  it  Freyburg  and  Soleufe,  They  had  not  been  able  to  conceive  that  they 
should,  at  so  small  an  expense,  conquer  these  last  ramparts  of  liberty,  and  subdue  men 
whom  Europe  had  long  been  accustomed  to  reckon  in  the  number  of  its  bravest 
warriors. 

But  the  Swiss  were  resolved  not  to  lie  down  in  abject  submission,  and  when  negotia- 
tion failed,  their  rage  and  indignation  attained  their  utmost  height.  A  general 
insurrection   took    place  in  all   the   country  between  the  lakes   of  ."Waldstatten   and 
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Constance,  and  through  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps.  All  the  heat  that  passion, 
enthusiasm,  and  fanaticism  could  kindle,  was  the  consequence  of  these  tidings.  Fathers 
and  mothers  exhorted  their,  children  to  die  for  their  country.  Some  invoked  the  anger 
of  heaven  on  the  destroyers  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  Swiss ;  others  predicted,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty.  The  disastrous  days  long  since 
passed  seemed  to  be  renewed,  except  that  France  had  taken  the  place  of  Austria ;  the 
tree  of  liberty  which  she  was  desirous  of  planting,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enraged  inhabitants 
of  the  Waldstatten,  was  the  abhorred  cap  of  Gessler,  before  which  they  were  to  render 
homage.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  long  before  this  time,  in  pictures  representing  the 
action  of  William  Tell,  the  latter  was  always  clad  in  the  national  Helvetic  colours,  green, 
red,  and  yellow,  while  Gessler,  a  person  of  odious  memory  to  the  Swiss,  was  constantly 
attired,  from  head  to  foot,  as  well  as  his  attendants,  in  the  three  French  colours.  The 
statement  may  still  be  verified  in  the  chapels  of  Tell  at  Burglen  and  Uric,  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  This  circumstance  contributed  to  the  decided  aversion  of  the  small  cantons 
towards  the  French — a  feeling  which  now  attained  its  utmost  exasperation. 

War,  dreadful  war,  now  raged ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  a  scene  of  deadly  strife 
that  peace  was  restored.  Even  then,  Switzerland  soon  experienced  the  fate  of  a  country 
pacified  by  foreign  conquerors,  and  mocked  with  a  nominal  independence  held  under  their 
good  pleasure.  The  new  constitution  which  made  it  a  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  gave 
it  a  directory  and  a  legislature  exactly  on  the  French  plan ;  and  when  they  proceeded  to 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  they  were  told  that,  notwithstanding  their  independence^ 
they  were  to  act  under  the  direction  of  France  in  everything  which,  however  remotely, 
affected  her  interests.  As  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  tutelage,  the 
French  commissary-general  seized  on  all  the  stores  and  treasures  belonging  to  the  public 
throughout  Switzerland ;  and  although  some  spirited  remonstrances  against  this  rapine 
were  made  by  the  legislative  body,  no  redress  could  be  obtained. 

A  general  diet  assembled  at  Berne,  in  September,  1801,  and  after  a  successful  contest 
on  the  part  of  the  democratical  cantons,  who  claimed  their  ancient  liberty,  a  new  govern- 
ment was  organised  on  the  plan  of  the  original  confederacy,  which  provisionally  appointed 
a  senate  and  executive  council.  Various  changes,  however,  subsequently  arose  ;  and,  at 
length,  a  constitution  was  adopted  which  gave  equal  poUtical  rights  to  every  one  of 
the  citizens  of  Berne. 

The  tourist  who  approaches  Berne  by  the  road  from  Morat,  will  be  struck  by  the 
magnificent  scene  which  suddenly  bursts  on  his  view  as  he  winds  round  the  amphitheatre 
of  verdant  hilljs,  enlivened,  perhaps,  with  the  song  of  birds.  From  the  Oberthor,  the 
city,  spread  out  like  a  map,  displays  a  singularly  varied,  rich,  and  animated  picture. 
On  the  right,  the  blue  and  rapid  waters  of  the  Aar  approach,  pass,  and  depart  from  the 
city,  to  the  beauty  and  prosperity  of  which  they  so  essentially  contribute.  Rich 
meadows,  nsing  gently  into  green  acclivities  on  the  left,  fade  into  the  horizon.  The 
intervening  foliage  veils  part  of  the  town,  but  the  busy  street  of  the  Kramgats  may  be 
traced  to  its  full  extent,  while  its  varied  sounds  strike  upon  the  ear. 

The  city  is  situate  on  rising  ground  above  the  Aar,  which,  after  issuing  from  the 
glacier  of  the  same  name,  and  flowing  down  from  the  heights  of  the  Grimsel,  through 
the  romantic  valleys  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hasli  and  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  and 
receiving  additions  to  its  volmne  from  innimDierable  torrents  and  streams  running  in  from 
all  sides,  has  by  this  time  become  a  river  of  considerable  size  and  power.  The  houses  that 
are  built  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  completely  overhanging  the  river,  are  very  handsome, 
though  somewhat  antique,  and  belong  to  the  old  Bernese  noWesse. 

Of  all  the  puljlic  buildings,  the  cathedral  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  was  built  by  the 
same  architect  who  reared  that  of  Strasburg,  of  such  wide  fame,  and  though  somewhat  like 
it,  has,  instead  of  its  towering  spire,  a  square  tower,  with  no  pretensions  to  beauty.     It 
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is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  eighty  broad. 
Over  the  entrance  is  an  antique  bas-relief,  representing  the  Last  Jjidgment.  In  the 
windows  there  are  also  fine  glass  paintings.  A  great  number  of  banners,  taken  from  the 
field  of  battle,  once  adorned  its  nave,  but  they  have  disappearctl.  The  only  relics  of 
them  are  some  faded  escutcheons  of  the  ancient  burgesses.  Two  monuments  may  be 
observed  :  one  to  the  duke  of  Ziiringen,  the  founder  of  the  city ;  the  other  to  the 
Avoy^r,  Steiguer.  Six  marble  tablets  arc  around  the  latter,  encrusted  on  the  wall,  com- 
memorating the  names  of  eighteen  officers,  and  six  hundred  and  forty-three  soldiers,  who 
fell  in  conflict  with  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1798.  On  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
there  is  a  watchman  day  and  night  throughout  the  year,  to  strike  the  hours  and  give 
alarm  in  case  of  fire. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  Platform,  a  long  terrace  a  hundred  and  eight  feet  above 

the  river  Aar,  adorned  with  noble  chesnut  trees,  and  a  statue  of  the  founder  of  the  city, 

'   and  is  one  of  the  finest  walks  in  Switzerland.     HeVo,   too,  are  seats  for  the  rest  and 

'  ])loasure  of  the  visitors.     On  the  south  the  platform  ends  in  a  preci|iice  one  liundred  and 

,  eight  foot  in  depth,  and  is  occupied  by  the  houses  of  the  old  town.     A  marble  slab  near 

it  records  a  remarkable  escape.     In  16-54,  Theobald  Wcinziipfli,  a  student  of  Berne, 

mounted  on  a  restive  horse,  was  precipitated  from  the  platform  into  the  lower  town.     He 

suffered  the  fracture  of  a  leg  and  an  arm,  but  was  a  preacher  for  thirty  years  after. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  is  peculiar.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  built  of 
stone,  with  colonnades,  so  that  as  you  walk  along  the  pavement  you  are  sheltered  from 
the  sun  or  rain.  The  streets  are  kept  clean  by  running  streams  in  the  middle  of  them, 
and  fountains,  with  curious  devices,  occurring  af  regular  intervals  of  one  or  two  hundred 
yards,  serve  to  supply  the  people  with  abundance  of  pu.e  mountain  water.  There  docs 
not  seem  to  be  much  traffic  with  coaches  and  carts,  and  hence  washing,  wood-splitting, 
and  various  other  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  In  the  principal 
street  are  three  unique  watch-towera ;  one  is  used  as  a  prison  ;  another  is  the  Giant's 
Tower,  so  called  from  the  figure  of  an  immense  giant  with  which  it  is  adorned; 
and  the  third  is  the  one  having  a  curious  clock,  which  not  only  notes  the  hour,  the  day 
of  the  month,  and  the  year,  but  various  other  matters  connected  with  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  quarters  and  hours  strike,  several  figures  perform  their 
parts.  Time,  a  venerable  old  man,  sighs,  turns  his  hour-glass,  and  raises  his  sceptre ; 
a  lion  dressed  up  wags  his  head,  a  cock  crows  and  flaps  his  wings,  some  bears  march  out 
and  round  a  pillar,  and  a  tall  figure  of  a  man  strikes  the  hours  on  a  large  bell.  Notice 
is  given  of  the  performance  a  minute  or  two  beforehand,  by  the  figure  of  a  merry -andrew 
which  strikes  two  bells. 

The  Museum  contains  several  models  of  the  Alps,  and  a  fine  collection  of  minerals  and 
fossils,  principally  obtained  from  the  St.  Gothard  range ;  stuffed  animals  and  birds  found 
in  the  coimtry,  such  as  the  steinbock,  chamois,  and  lammergeyer,  and  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard dog,  Barry,  which  is  said  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  fifteen  persons.  There  are  also 
some  Roman  relics,  and  the  prie-dieu  of  Charles  le  T^meraire,  studded  with  precious 
stones  in  their  rough  state ;  a  model  of  the  Bastille,  and  some  vases  from  Pompeii. 

The  public  library  contains  a  large  number  of  books  and  manuscripts.  The  cabinet  of 
medals  is  particularly  rich  in  ancient  coins,  chiefly  foimd  in  the  Swiss  territory,  among 
the  ruins  of  Aventieum  and  other  cities. 

A  delightful  promenade  will  be  found  on  the  bastions  which  flank  the  fortifications  ou 
the  south.  One  of  them  is  planted  in  imitation  of  an  English  garden.  Here  the  eye 
may  again  dwell  on  the  Wetterhom,  the  Schreckhom,  the  Finsteraarhom,  the  Jungfrau, 
and  other  sublime  elevations.  The  other  bastion  is  frequently  the  scene  of  public 
diversions.  Here  the  peasants  of  the  Oberland  were  once  accustomed  to  assemble 
annually  for  their  feats  of  physical  strength. 
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The  Enghi,  in  the  enWrons,  presents  a  view  which  should  be  visited  again  and  again. 
Amidst  the  shadows  of  twilight  the  mountains  assume  their  ethereal  blue,  while  the 
brightness  of  their  snowy  summits  fade ;  but  suddenly  the  rays  of  the  departing  sun 
cast  over  them  a  rosy  effulgence,  soon  in  its  turn  to  disappear  and  to  leave  the  mountain 
•nows  pale  and  cold. 

The  population  of  the  canton  of  Berne  is  chiefly  protestant,  of  the  Helvetic  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Zwingle  and  BuUinger.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  improved.  Elementary 
schools  are  scattered  through  the  canton,  but  the  renumeration  of  the  masters  is  very 
scanty.  The  secondary  instruction  is  given  in  gymnasia,  of  which  that  of  Berne  is  the 
principal,  and  is  supplied  with  able  professors.  A  federal  military  school  for  the  artillery 
and  engineers  is  established  at  Thun.  There  is  also  a  cantonal  military  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  of  the  militia.  The  number  of  men,  from  twenty  to  fifty  years 
of  agei  liable  to  be  called  under  arms  in  case  of  an  invasion,  is  about  60,000  in  the  whole 
canton. 

The  language  of  the  people  is  the  Swiss-German,  but  various  dialects  prevail  in  the 
different  districts  or  valleys.  The  dialect  of*  the  Upper  Hasli  is  peculiar,  and  is  said  to 
contain,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  history  of  its  inhabitants,  many  Swedish  words 
or  roots.     In  some  of  the  valleys  French  is  spoken  by  the  people  in  general. 

The  character  of  the  Bernese  peasantry''  is  steady,  serious,  and  slow ;  but  when  excited, 
they  are  prone  to  violent  fits  of  passion.  Hospitality,  refinement,  and  politeness,  noArk 
the  educated  people  of  the  towns.  Many  combine  the  character  of  the  Germans  and  the 
French.  The  general  tone  of  manners,  much  improved  of  late  years,  is  orderly  and 
domestic.  The  Bernese  peasantry  are  generally  healthy  and  robust ;  the  women  in  some 
of  the  valleys  are  remarkably  handsome. 

The  character  of  the  Swiss  costume  has  often  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  females 
generally  seen  in  country  parts  are  attired  in  jacket  and  petticoat,  of  a  plain  woollen 
material,  and  either  blue  or  brown ;  while  the  coat  and  trowsers  of  the  men  are  equally 
humble.  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  however,  the  former  have  a  peculiar  /costume,  the 
principal  part  of  which  is  apparently  made  at  home,  and  only  the  special  decorations 
matters  of  purchase.  The  traveller  on  the  continent  will  pften  be  struck  by  the  head* 
gear  of  the  women,  and  particularly  by  the  quantity  of  ribbons  included  in  it  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  To  these  are  added,  by  those  of  Berne  in  fuU  costume,  a  rich  broad 
black  lace ;  the  neck  being  adorned  by  a  black  velvet  lappet,  loosely  held  down  by  a  steel 
chain,  and  passing  under  eaoh  arm  from  the  back  to  the  bosom. 

On  the  road  to  Aarberg,  just  outside  the  city,  is  the  dcu  of  the  bears,  the  descendants 
of  the  last  of  tiiese  quadrupeds  caught  in  the  mountains.  It  has  an  addition  to  those 
with  which  we  are  familar  in  our  Zoological  Gardens,  in  a  fountain  so  contrived 
as  to  fill  a  basin,  that  Bruin  may  refresh  himself  in  a  bath.  A  pine-tree  stem, 
annually  renewed,  is  an  ascent  he  often  makes,  to  be  regaled  with  cakes,  like  the 
bears  are  in  our  own  collections,  or  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  It  woidd  appear 
from  an  account  given  by  Murray,  that  the  bears  "have  seen  better  days."  '*At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,"  be  says,  "  an  old  lady,  dying  without  near  relations, 
bequeathed  her  fortune  of  60,000  livres  to  them.  The  will  was  disputed  by  some 
distant  connexion  of  the  deceased;  but  the  cause  of  the  brutes  was  so  ably  pleaded 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of  Berne,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
nonsuited.  The  bears,  declared  the  rightful  heirs,  were  taken  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  supreme  council,  who,  treating  them  as  wards  in  chancery,  or  minors,  administered 
their  property.  In  order  to  maintain  their  succession  to  the  estate,  a  pair  of  young  bears 
was  always  reared,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  .the  elders;  and  to  prevent  too  large  an 
increase  of  the  race,  all  that  were  bom  beyond  this  were  fattened  to  furnish  a  dainty  for 
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the  civic  feasts  of  the  Berne  burgomaeters.  The  bears,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
future.  The  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  its  sweeping  consequences,  not  confined  to 
crowns  and  kiugdoms,  descended  even  to  bears.  The  French  army  having  defeated  the 
Swiss  in  several  engagements,  entered  the  town,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
treasury.  Eleven  mules  were  despatched  to  Paris  laden  with  specie  found  in  it;  two  of 
them  bore  away  the  birth-right  of  the  bears,  amounting  at  the  time  to  about  two  millions 
of  francs.  The  bears  themselves  were  led  away  captives,  and  deposited  in  the  Jardin  des 
Flantes,  where  one  of  them,  the  celebrated  Martin,  soon  became  the  favourite  of  the 
French  metropolis.  When,  after  a  series  of  years,  the  ancient  order  of  things  was  restored 
at  Berne,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  citizens  was  to  replace  and  provide  for  their  ancient 
pensioners.  A  subscription  was  raised  in  consequence,  and  a  small  estate  purchased,  the 
rents  of  which,  though  diminished  from  various  causes,  are  appropriated  to  their  support. 
The  cost  of  keeping  them  amounts  to  between  QOO  and  700  francs  per  annum;  and  well 
grounded  fears  are  entertained,  that  modem  legislators,  forgetful  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Bruin  for  so  many  centuries,  in  figuring  upon  the  shield  of  the  canton,  may  soon 
strike  him  off  the  pension  Hst." 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  so  much  treasure  should  be  ready  as  a  spoil  to  the  French. 
But  when  we  find  people  in  our  own  country,  and  some  of  them  still  remain,  who  keep 
the  careful  accumulations  of  successive  years  of  small,  yet  prosperous,  trading  in  their 
own  dwellings,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  same  practice  was  pursued  in  Berne.  So 
ignorant  were  the  people  there  of  the  value  of  interest,  and  even  compound  interest,  or 
so  regardless  of  such  a  maxim  as  *^  nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  that  they  univer- 
sally added  their  gains  from  time  to  time  to  the  existing  store  of  hard  coin,  which  was 
deposited  in  a  strong  box.  Each  dwelling,  therefore,  instead  of  having  its  mortgage 
deeds,  notes  of  hand,  or  equivalent  securities,  had,  in  some  quiet  comer,  its  domestic 
treasury,  whioh  the  French  did  not  fail  to  discover ;  and  so  great  was  their  success,  that, 
it  is  said,  they  carried  away  from  Switzerland  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  francs. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  so  large  and  so  easy  a  prey  would  lead  to  measures  being 
taken  effectually  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  loss.  Yet  it  was  not ;  for  when, 
about  thirty  years  after,  Berne  imderwent  a  revolution,  the  democratic  party  exulted 
over  a  prize  of  many  millions  of  francs,  stored  up  in  the  iron-chest.  Happily,  however, 
it  was  appropriated  to  public  purposes. 

Among  the  celebrities  of  Berne,  Albert  Von  Haller  is  entitled  to  peculiar  prominence. 
Feeble  and  delicate  in  childhood,  he  is  said,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  writing  down  every  day  all  the  unusual  words  he  met  with.  He  composed  also  short 
lives  of  nearly  two  thousand  distinguished  persons,  after  the  manner  of  Bayle's  dic- 
tionary, and  formed  a  Chaldee  grammar.  A  satire  in  Latin  verse,  upon  his  master,  was 
known  to  have  been  composed  by  him  when  only  ten  years  of  age ;  and  when  two  years 
older,  he  began  to  compose  verses  in  his  native  language. 

His  subsequent  progress  did  not  fail  to  realise  the  promise  of  distinction  so  early 
given.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  how  large  a  portion  of  the  facts  of  medical 
science,  now  most  familiarly  known,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  extraordinary  labours  of 
Haller.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  works  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the 
titles  of  nearly  two  hundred  treatises,  published  by  him  from  1727  to  1777,  are  given  by 
Senebier  in  his  **  Eloge  of  Haller,"  and  that  this  list  does  not  profess  to  be  complete.  He 
is  unanimously  received  as  the  father  of  modem  physiology,  whose  history  commences 
with  his  writings. 

Unlike  many  distinguished  men,  he  received  the  high  honours  he  so  richly  deserved 
during  his  life.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of  England  ;  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  and,  at  different  times  subsequently,  of  all  the 
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scientific  societies  of  Europe.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and^  varied  as  his  pursuits  were,  he  acquitted  himself  in  them  all 
with  the  highest  honour  and  success.  Few  writers  have  ever  been  so  voluminous ; 
and  it  is  extraordinary  that,  amidst  all  his  personal  and  laborious  investigations,  he 
should  have  found  opportunity  to  compose  so  extensive  a  library  as  his  works  would 
form. 

A  few  miles  from  Berne,  is  Hofwyl,  a  situation  of  great  salubrity  and  beauty,  from 
various  parts  of  which  are  seen  the  ridgy  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Alps — ^long  deservedly 
an  object  of  great  interest,  in  connexion  with  M.  de  Fellenberg,  who  was  bom  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  in  the  year  1771.  While  still  a  young  man  he  felt  fully  persuaded  of 
the  great  desirableness  of  a  reform  in  the  education  of  the  people,  in  whose  welfare  he  took 
the  liveliest  interest.  He,  therefore,  travelled  all  over  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Germany, 
on  foot;  residing  in  the  villages  and  farm-houses,  mingling  in  the  labours  and  listening 
to  the  sentiments  of  their  inhabitants,  and  musing  assiduously  on  the  means  best 
adapted  to  promote  their  advantage.  On  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the  French,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  them,  was,  in  consequence  proscribed,  and  fled  to  Germany. 
He  was  soon  after  recalled  to  his  native  country,  and  employed  in  a  political  mission 
to  the  French  directory;  but,  becoming  disgusted  with  diplomacy,  he  resigned  his  office. 
He  then  filled  a  public  station  at  home,  but  afterwards  determined  to  form  on  his  own 
estate  at  Hofwyl>  and  at  his  own  cost,  an  educational  institution. 

Accordingly  he  purchased  and  added  to  his  establishment  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  his  first  effort  was  to  form  an  agricultural  school  for  the  destitute  children  of  the 
canton.  He  then  added  to  this  a  school  for  youths,  from  the  higher  orders  of  the 
community.  And  afterwards  he  opened  an  intermediate  school  for  boys,  chiefly  the  sons 
of  farmers  who  were  able  to  incur  a  small  cost  for  board.  In  these  measures,  the  result  of 
thought  and  deliberation,  we  have  the  rise  of  the  educational  establishment  which  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  about  fifty  years. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  plans  of  an  ardent,  though  sagacious  philanthropist  not 
to  be  fully  realised ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  experience  of  M.  de  Fellenberg 
has  not  accorded  with  his  early  expectations  His  failure  has  arisen,  to  some  extent,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  he  has  laboured,  at  which  we  have  looked,  in 
traversing  the  country,  again  and  again.  The  majority  of  the  Swiss  are  industrious, 
laborious,  peasant-farmers,  and  as  their  fathers  were,  so  are  their  descendants  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  part  of  the  domestic  constitution  that  the  children  shaU  contribute 
to  the  subsistence  of  the  rest.  The  child  that  has  not  muscle  and  sinew  enough  to  ply 
the  spade  can  tend  the  goats;  and  from  the  earliest  ability  to  labour  a  contribution  is 
exacted  no  less  than  from  those  who  possess  it  to  a  larger  extent,  and  can  yield  an  ampler 
return.  When,  therefore,  M.  de  Fellenberg  went  to  the  farm  with  the  offer  to  educate  its 
children,  it  at  once  took  the  form  of  the  withdrawal  of  profitable 'service.  The  worth  of 
the  labour  of  the  child  stood  in  the  way  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  training.  A  certain 
loss  was  to  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  problematical  advantage.  In  many  instances, 
therefore,  the  proposal  was  declined,  and  not  unfrequently  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
suggested  by  selfishness  rather  than  benevolence — selfishness  anxious  to  divert  to  its  own 
purposes  the  labour  it  withdrew  from  others.  But  it  was  not  always  so:  the  humbler  part 
of  the  institution  has  been  the  least  successful,  yet  in  the  course  of  its  operations  it  has 
sent  out  into  the  world  no  inconsiderable  number  of  young  persons  to  practise  agriculture 
with  far  more  intelligence  and  skill  than  had  previously  been  displayed.  The  institution, 
still  carrying  forward  its  plans  for  their  increase,  contains  an  establishment  for  the 
education  of  young  persons,  who  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  from  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  visitor  finds  the  lofty  edifices  at  Hofwyl  have  been  orderly  arranged,  occupying  as 
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they  do,  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  estate,  while  the  fields  show  how  well  they  are 
managed.  Entering  a  play-ground,  the  largest  building — the  residence  of  M.  de 
Fellenberg's  family,  and  the  higher  class  of  pupils — appears  on  the  right,  and  also  some 
of  the  class-rooms  of  the  establishment.  A  house  of  plainer  appearance,  across  the  play- 
ground, has  on  the  ground-floor  a  museum  and  storehouse  of  various  implements,  and 
above  a  shop  for  the  practice  of  the  art  of  cabinet-making.  Various  other  arrangements 
will  now  be  observable,  as  those  for  the  residence  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  inmates, 
and  all  that  is  required  for  the  dairy  and  the  farm. 

At  this  establishment  the  course  is  annually  pursued,  which  is  taken  in  other  continental 
schools.  In  the  month  of  August  a  trusty  master  takes  charge  of  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  for  a  "Voyage  en  Zigzag."  Each  one  is  provided  with  a  knapsack,  and  thus 
accoutred,  they  proceed  for  several  weeks,  climbing  the  mountains,  scouring  the  valleys, 
and  tracking  the  rivers  of  the  country,  according  to  a  plan  previously  marked  out,  which 
also  includes,  perhaps,  a  glimpse  of  other  lands.  The  advantage  of  the  acquaintance  thus 
attainable  with  natural  phenomena  and  with  objects  of  historical  interest  is  at  once 
apparent,  and  naturally  excites  the  desire  that  it  could  be  more  generally  available. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

BALE — SOLEURE — AARAU — ^THE  TOWN   .VND    FALLS   OF   6CHAFFHAU8EN. 

Early  iu  the  morning  we  mounted  the  "  belvedere  "  at  the  top  of  our  hotel,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  snowy  Alps,  bathed  in  the  roseate  brilliancy  of  the  rising  sun.  But 
soon,  too  soon,  the  diligence  was  waiting,  and  we  were  speedily  mounting  the  rising 
ground  beyond  the  city ;  the  greater  part  of  the  mighty  range  of  mountains  being  visible, 
as  the  sky  was  pierced  with  many  a  rugged  and  towering  peak.  The  road  lay  amidst  a 
well-cultivated  country,  with  its  corn-fields  nearly  "  white  unto  the  harvest,  "and  its  fruit- 
trees  laden  with  their  produce.  As  the  Alps  were  behind,  the  Jura  mountains  were  in 
front,  the  eminences  of  which  we  were  soon  to  cross,  while  through  some  of  their  valleys 
we  were  about  to  wend  our  way. 

Bienne,  the  only  town  of  any  note  on  the  road,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  range,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Suze. 
It  is  of  great  antiquity ;  prior  to  1798  it  was  an  independent  city,  but  in  that  year  it 
was  united  to  France,  and  in  1815  to  the  canton  of  Berne.  It  has  a  public  library, 
which  was  plundered  at  the  revolution.  It  has  a  good  gymnasium,  with  several  professors. 
The  lake  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  three  broad,  and  though  its  banks  exhibit  much 
quiet  beauty,  they  have  no  characteristics  that  awaken  strong  emotion.  Near  the  end  of 
the  lake  of  Bienne,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  is  the  far  more 
celebrated  lake  of  Neuch&tel.  Soon  after  quitting  Bienne  the  ix)ad  begins  very  rapidly 
to  ascend  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  which  arc  here  covered  with  vines. 

The  range  of  the  Jura  consists  almost  entirely  of  limestone  rocks,  but  on  the  summits 
are  to  be  found,  especially  in  the  parts  where  we  were  now  travelling,  masses  or  boulders 
of  granite  on  the  summits  and  slopes,  some  of  them  larger  than  ordinarily  sized  houses. 
How  came  they  here,  for  they  form  no  part  of  the  mountain  mass  P  This  question  is  still 
a  puzzle  to  geologists. 

Arrived  at  the  summit,  a  very  extensive  view  is  obtained  of  the  country  which  we  have 
just  quitted.  At  your  feet  lie  the  placid  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuch^tel,  and  stretching 
out  on  either  hand  a  beautifully  undulating  country.  But  grander  scenes  are  yet  in 
store.  As  the  Jura  range  consists  of  several  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  you  no  sooner 
have  crossed  one  chain  than  you  find  another  before  you.  This  was  the  case  here ;  but 
the  road  is  so  managed  as  to  cross  the  moimtains  only  once,  and  then  to  wind  amid  the 
valleys  through  openings  that  occur  here  and  there.  Hence  the  scene  is  very  varied. 
Now  you  are  passing  through  some  verdant  valley  with  its  watch-movement  factories  and 
cheerful  unsophisticated  villages,  now  climbing  some  steep  ascent,  and  then  threading 
your  way  between  overhanging  well- wooded  cliffs,  and  beside  a  roaring  torrent.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  route,  near  the  town  of  Delemont,  is  caUed  the  Miinsterthal, 
and  it  was  for  the  sake  of  it  that  we  chose  this  road,  which  is  not  the  most  direct  one 
to  B&le.   Near  to  Miinster  is  a  natural  archway,  some  forty  feet  high,  5reaching  across  the 
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road.  It  bears  a  Latin  inacription,  supposed  to  have  been  given  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Not  far  off  are  some  iron  furnaces  and  forges,  the  iron  being  found  in  little 
red  granules. 

The  country  which  forms  the  canton  of  B&le,  belonged  in  the  times  of  the  Eomans  to 
the  territory  of  the  jRauraci.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of  the  Burgundian  empire, 
till  1026,  when  it  came  into  possession  of  the  German  emperor,  Conrad  II.  Bile  was 
subsequently  governed  by  an  imperial  bailiff,  but  the  bishop  of  B&le  shared  with  the 
citizens  in  the  government.  In  1501  it  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  and 
it  was  a  republic,  managed  by  an  aristocracy  of  citizens,  until  a  change  was  produced  by 
the  invasion  of  the  French. 

The  canton  of  B&le  extends  about  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  eighteen  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  west  to  east.  Its  climate  is  temperate  and 
salubrious,  and  the  country  is  delightful.  Though  mountainous)  it  has  many  valleys 
and  plains  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  while  the  varied  aspects  of  the  moun- 
tains render  the  scenery  at  once  grand  and  beautiful.  Many  of  the  smaller  hills  are 
covered  with  vineyards,  or  clothed  to  the  summits  with  luxuriant  herbage ;  beyond  which 
its  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  Jura  chain,  tower  aloft  in  Alpine  majesty,  and  seem  to 
form  an  inseparable  barrier  around  the  country.  The  Hhine,  too,  which  flows  through 
this  canton,  greatly  heightens  the  sublimity  of  the  scenery.  In  no  part  does  its  course 
fill  an  ampler  channel,  or  roll  its  mighty  stream  with  so  impetuous  a  rapidity.  The 
canton  of  B&le  has  a  great  profusion  of  comforts,  and  even  of  delicacies.  Plentiful  crops 
of  grain,  fruits,  and  grapes,  are  the  products  of  its  genial  soil ;  a  great  variety  of  game 
is  found  in  its  forests;  while  the  noble  river,  which  enriches  its  fields,  teems  with 
different  species  of  excellent  fish. 

A  front  view  of  the  capital,  sloping  down  the  steep  bank  to  the  Rhine,' which  comes  as 
a  light  green  flood,  rolling  from  the  upper  country,  may  be  obtained  from  the  bridge 
across  the  river.  The  white  houses,  with  green  jalousies,  and  the  spires  and  singidarly- 
shaped  edifices  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  present  to  the  eye  a  lively  and  varied 
scene.  The  bridge  is  merely  of  wood,  supported  on  stone  piers;  but  though  it  has  sus- 
tained many  severe  shocks  from  the  accumulated  and  nishing  waters  of  spring,  yet  there 
it  still  stands,  apparently  unharmed.  At  the  further  end  of  the  bridge  is  Little  BWe, 
which  presents  a  scene  of  a  far  lighter  character  than  the  capital  of  the  canton. 

The  valley  and  the  plain  near  the  city  are  well  cultivated,  and  the  country  produces 
corn  enough  for  its  own  consumption.  The  best  wine  that  is  produced  is  that  of  St. 
Jacob,  called  Schweitzerbluty  Swiss  blood.  Manufkctures  form  the  principal  employment 
of  the  people.  So  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ribbon-making 
became  an  important  business  in  B&le.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
great  numbers  of  French  emigrants  settled  in  the  town,  who  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
manufacture.  In  addition  to  ribbons,  silk  thread,  taffetas,  and  satins,  are  made  on  a 
small  scale.  Pattern-draughtsmen  now  produce  the  designs,  which  were  formerly 
brought  into  Switzerland  from  France. 

This  city  presents  to  the  visitor  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  gaiety  of  a  French,  with  the 
sombre  air  of  a  German  town.  "  It  looks,"  says  Beattie,  "like  a  stranger  lately  arrived 
in  a  new  colony,  who,  although  he  may  have  copied  the  dress  and  manner  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  come  to  reside,  wears  still  too  much  of  his  old  costume  to  pass  for  a  native, 
and  too  little  to  be  received  as  a  stranger."  It  is  surroimded  by  some  important  fortifi- 
cations, and  is  tolerably  well  built. 

The  great  and  the  little  council  long  exercised  the  supreme  power.  Once  a  year  the 
people  assembled  to  receive  publicly  an  oath  mad^  by  the  magistrates,  that  they  would 
maintain  the  laws  in  their  integrity,  and  preserve  the  public  rights  and  immunities 
inviolate.     A  reciprocal  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  magistrates  was  taken  by  the  people  in 
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their  respective  tribes.  Nowhere  was  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  more  strictly 
scrutinised,  or  more  freely  censured,  than  at  BWe.  In  the  exercise  of  their  right  of 
scrutiny,  the  people  have  frequently  become  disorderly  and  tumultuous,  yet  the  effects  of 
this  privilege  were,  in  general,  salutaiy.  While  it  deterred  the  magistrat^es  from  act« 
of  injustice,  it  enlightened  the  other  members  of  the  community  as  to  the  laws  of  which 
they  were  the  vigilant  guardians,  and  fostered  in  them  a  spirit  of  independence  which 
was  the  best  security  for  the  integrity  of  their  constitution. 

The  mode  of  electing  magistrates  and  members  of  the  council  was  sufficiently  singular. 
At  first  the  choice  was  made  by  a  plurality  of  voices ;  but  as  the  intrigues  and  influence 
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of  the  more  opulent  and  powerful  gave  them  the  ascendancy  in  every  election,  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  some  other  expedient.  Three  citizens  were  therefore  selected,  one  of 
whom  was  chosen  by  lot  to  the  vacant  office.  This  was  called  the  fermire.  But  as  even 
this  method  was  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  wealthy,  six  candidates 
were  selected  instead  of  three.  Their  names,  inclosed  in  silver  eggs,  were  placed  in  one 
bag,  and  six  cards,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed  the  vacant  employment,  were  put  into 
another.  The  reigning  burgomaster  and  the  great  tribune  drew  at  once  from  these  two 
ba^s ;  and  he  was  the  successful  competitor  whoso  name  was  brought  out  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ticket  on  which  the  vacant  office  was  inscribed. 
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It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  many  inconveniences  must  have  resulted  from  the  strange 
practice  of  supplying  the  vacant  posts  in  the  government  by  lot.  Candidates,  whose 
talents  and  integrity  would  have  secured  the  decided  preference  of  their  countrymen, 
might  constantly  fail  to  obtain  the  successful  ticket,  which  might  also,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  bestowed  on  those  little  qualified  for  the  office  to  which  they  aspired.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  the  government  appears  generally  to  have  been 
well  conducted ;  and  very  few  instances  occurred  of  the  abuse  of  civil  justice,  or  of  inno- 
cence being  sacrificed  to  the  powerful  or  the  opulent. 

As  if  genius  and  intelligence  were  equally  difiused  among  the  literati  of  B&le,  and 
selection  were  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflference,  the  same  mode  of  election  was  employed 
In  supplying  the  vacant  chairs  in  the  University.  The  professors  were,  however, 
extremely  accommodating  to  one  another,  and  the  reason  for  their  being  so  is  no  enigma. 
As  it  frequently  happened  that  the  successful  candidates  were  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  sciences  they  were  appointed  to  teach,  they  merely  exchanged  chairs,  and  thus,  so 
&r  as  possible,  matters  were  set  to  rights.  In  this  case,  the  ternaire  was  employed, 
and  the  three  candidates  were  nominated  from  those  who  had  taken  a  doctor's 
degree. 

The  cathedral  at  Bale  was  built  on  the  sjKJt  where  the  Roman  emperor  Valentinian 
originally  erected  the  strong  fortress  called  BoHilia,  It  was  begun  in  1616,  by  the 
emperor  Henri,  consecrated  in  1619,  and  reconstructed  in  1636.  From  the  choir  a  staircase 
leads  to  the  council-chamber,  a  small  room  with  four  gothic  windows,  perfectly  preserved 
as  it  was  when  the  council  was  held.  A  wooden  bench,  attached  to  the  wall  and  covered 
with  a  tick  cushion,  surrounds  it.  Two  water-clocks,  which  served  the  prelates  at 
their  various  sittings  as  time-pieces,  are  still  fastened  to  the  wall.  A  strange 
practice  once  prevailed  in  regulating  the  clocks  of  Bale,  which  were  always  exactly 
an  hour  faster  than  the  real  time  of  the  day.  The  origin  of  this  pecidiarity  was  even 
unknown  to  the  natives,  yet  they  seemed  to  think  that,  in  some  manner,  it  reflected 
tipon  them  a  peculiar  honour,  for  every  proposal  to  regulate  the  clocks  by  a  sun-dial 
was  long  opposed  with  the  utmost  violence.  At  length,  however,  this  singular  feeling 
subsided,  and  their  .consent  was  obtained  to  a  change  by  which  the  clocks  no  longer  out- 
stripped the  sun. 

On  the  outside  may  be  noticed  the  portal  of  St.  Gallus,  decorated  with  statues  of  Christ 
and  St.  Peter,  and  those  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  The  front,  also,  has  some  sin- 
gular sculptures.  But  the  real  riches  of  the  church,  its  finest  ornament,  its  chief  his- 
torical title,  are  the  tombs,  epitaphs,  and  inscriptions  of  all  sorts  which  fill  the  choir  and 
other  parts  of  the  edifice. 

Among  the  tombs  may  be  seen  those  of  the  Empress  Anne,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Eodolph  of  Ilapsburg ;  of  Prince  Charles,  one  of  her  sons  ;  of  Arnold  of  Rothby,  bishop  of 
Bale  ;  and  of  several  Havants  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Near  the  choir,  against  a  pillar,  is 
the  epitaph  of  Erasmus  on  a  red  marble  tablet,  on  the  frieze  of  which  is  a  Dem  Terminus, 
with  the  words,  "  Cedo  nulli,"  which  Erasmus  had  selectel  in  his  device.  Erasmus  Was 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  city  of  Bale  ;  most  of  his  works  were  printed  there,  and  though 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  religious  diiferences,  he  returned  and  died  there 
in  1536.  There  is  a  terrace  behind  the  minster,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
river,  planted  with  chestnut  trees.  Here  a  delightful  view  may  be  enjoyed  of  the 
Rhine,  while  the  city  and  the  hills  of  the  Black  Forest  are  important  objects  in  the 
scene. 

The  university  of  Bale  once  enjoyed  the  services  of  eminent  men,  natives  of  the 
city.  .The  Public  Library  contains  the  "Acts  of  the  Council  of  Bile,"  various  autographs 
of  the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  no  fewer,  it  is  said,  than  50,000  names.  A  number  of 
antiquities  are  open  to  inspection  in  the  lower  library. 
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Hie  inhabitants  of  BWe  fall  very  far  short  of  the  capacities  of  the  capital,  a  fact  which 
has  been  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  its  people,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Swiss,  have  always  been  fond  of  emigration,  and  here  the  number  of  births  has  been 
inferior  to  that  of  burials.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  loss  of  numbers  thus 
occasioned  be  not  supplied  by  a  regular  succession  of  new  inhabitants,  the  population 
must  rapidly  decrease.  But  this  increase  has  not  arisen.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  are  strongly  attached  to  their  own  country,  and  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  terrestrial 
paradise ;  and  jealous  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  burghers,  they  very  rarely  deigned 
to  confer  them  on  strangers.  Thus  others  have  had  no  inducement  to  engage  in 
commerce,  or  to  practise  any  trade  in  a  city  where  their  so  doing  would  have  supplied 
the  vacancies  caused  in  the  population  by  the  death  or  emigration  of  the  citizens.  An 
enlightened  and  liberal  policy  might  have  rendered  Bile  exceedingly  populous  and 
flourishing  ;  most  favourably  situated  as  it  is  for  conmierce,  and  enjoying  besides  many 
internal  advantages  pecidiar  to  itself.  Few  places,  if  any,  can  boast  of  a  greater  number 
of  fountains,  some  of  which  have  their  sources  within  the  city,  besides  the  Birs,  a  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Bhine  a  little  above  it,  and  which  supplies  it  by  means  of  a  canal, 
particularly  well  adapted  to  various  purposes  of  trade. 

The  business  of  B&le  appears  to  be  conducted  with  discretion.  While  much  energy  is 
displayed,  there  is  also  a  carefid  avoidance  of  risk.  The  artisans  appear  generally  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  as  their  cottages  show,  of  which  they  are  commonly  proprietors, 
while  the  Saving's  Bank  contains  a  large  amount  of  their  carefully  saved  and  well-stored 
deposits.  Here  education  is  rendered  compulsory:  the  government  requiring  parents,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment,  to  send  their  children,  till  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  to  school,  and 
providing  education  gratuitously  when  payment  is  out  of  the  question.  Special 
instruction  is  given  in  the  arts  of  design,  while  there  are  several  academies  of  a  superior 
grade. 

At  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  which  B^le  was  the  birthplace,  we  can  only  hastily 
glance.  One  of  them  was  Leonard  Euler,  who  died  suddenly  in  1783.  In  addition  to 
the  splendid  mathematical  acquirements  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  possessed  a 
vast  mass  of  miscellaneous  learning.  He  was  a  strict  member  of  the  church  of  Calvin, 
and  filled  with  great  amenity  and  fidelity  every  relation  of  public  and  private  life. 
Laving  in  what  may  be  called  a  transition  epoch  of  mathematical  science,  no  man  con- 
tributed more  than  Euler  to  bring  to  perfection  the  new  methods  of  analysis, 
and  to  apply  them  successfully  to  the  various  departments  of  nuxed  theory  and  practice. 
The  modem  mechanics  of  fluids  were  almost  entirely  created  by  his  vigorous  and  opulent 
intellect. 

James  Bernoulli  was  born  at  Bile.  His  name  is  radiant  in  the  annals  of  science.  His 
works  are  many,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  consists  of  pieces,  dissertations,  and  treatises 
on  all  branches  of  mathematics,  on  the  promotion  of  the  new  a;nalysis,  infinite  series,  the 
quadration  of  the  parabola,  the  geometry  of  curve  lines,  of  spirals,  cycloids,  and  epicycloids. 
His  second  brother,  John,  was  a  native  of  the  same  city,  who  worked  with  him  to 
discover  the  method  used  by  Leibnitz  in  his  essays  on  the  (Ufferential  calculus,  gave  the 
first  principles  of  the  differential  calculus,  and,  with  Huyghens  and  Leibnitz,  was  the 
first  to  give  the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed  by  his  brother,  of  the  catenary — the 
curve  formed  by  a  chain,  supposing  it  perfectly  flexible  everywhere,  and  suspended  by 
both  its  extremities.  John  was  the  father  of  two  sons,  Nichoks  and  Daniel,  born  at 
Groningen,  who  rendered  great  services  to  various  branches  of  Bcience ;  and  of  two 
others,  bom  in  Bile,  equally  worthy  of  so  eminent  a  parentage. 

Another  family  is  associated  with  B&le,  very  remarkable,  but  in  a  totally  different 
sphere— thi8  was  the  family  of  the  Buxtorfs.  John  Buxtorf,  its  father,  was  bom  at 
Camen,  in  Westphalia,  of  which  place  his  father  waa  a  Calvinistic  minister.     He  was 
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educated  at  Marburg  and  Herbom,  under  Piscator,  and  afterwards  received  instructiona 
at  B&le  and  Geneva  from  Grynseus  and  Theodore  Beza.  He  occupied  the  Hebrew  chair 
at  Bftle  for  thirty-eight  years  of  his  life,  and  so  attached  was  he  to  its  university,  that 
he  declined  many  advantageous  offers  of  a  similar  rank,  both  at  Saumur  and  at  Leyden. 
He  maintained  a  large  correspondence  with  all  who  were  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
ments in  Hebrew  literature,  and  lodged  and  supported  in  his  house  many  learned  Jews, 
with  whom  he  familiarly  conversed  respecting  their  language,  during  his  leisure  hours. 
Among  his  valuable  works  was  his  Hebrew  Bible,  in  four  folio  volumes,  accompanied 
by  the  remarks  of  Rabbinical  interpreters,  Chaldaic  paraphrases,  and  the  Massorah. 
To  this  is  generally  added  the  Tiberias,  published  by  his  grandson  at  Bftle,  in  1665, 
which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Massorah,  and  contains  an  explanation  of  the  terms  used 
in  it  according  to  the  interpretations  of  Elias,  the  Levite.  After  his  death  was  likewise 
published  his  Chaldee  Lexicon  ;  and  in  the  very  year  of  his  decease,  his  Hebrew 
Concordance.  Of  the  high  character  which  he  gained  among  his  contemporaries,  the 
best  proof  is  afforded  by  the  testimony  of  Scaliger,  who  said  that  Buxtorf  was  the  only 
person  who  understood  Hebrew  thoroughly,  and  that,  despite  his  own  gray  beard,  he 
would  gladly  be  his  scholar. 

John,  the  son  of  this  justly-celebrated  man,  was,  like  his  father,  famed  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.  Ho  was  bom  at  B&le.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  for  his  defence  of  his  father's  notions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel 
points,  which  appeared  in  a  treatise  in  reply  to  another  which  had  taken  the  contrary 
side  of  that  question.  He  published,  likewise,  a  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  Lexicon 
and  Grammar.  Other  works  are  alike  honourable  to  his  talents  and  learning ;  and  he 
had  partly  prepared  for  the  press  a  collection  of  the  passages  in  which  the  Greek 
Septuagint  differs  from  the  Hebrew  ;  but  he  died  before  he  could  bring  it  out. 

John  James  Buxtorf,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  also  a  native  of  Bftle,  made  such 
progress  in  his  studies,  that  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  persons  used  to  visit  him 
as  an  object  of  wonder.  After  being  a  pupil  of  Hoffman,  Wetstein,  and  Gemler,  he  was 
taught  Hebrew  by  his  father  and  the  Rabbi  Abraham;  and  then  travelled  through 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  and  even  to  England,  where  he  took  lessons  in  Arabic. 
On  his  way  home  he  passed  through  Leyden,  and  gave  some  lectures  on  Hebrew,  which 
were  well  attended ;  and  a/terwards  returned  to  B&le,  where  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
professor  of  Hebrew.  Even  with  "him  the  current  of  Oriental  literature,  which  had 
flowed  onwards  during  two  generations,  did  not  absolutely  cease.  His  nephew  became 
his  successor  in  the  Hebrew  chair,  and  imlike  himself,  whose  modesty  appears  to  have 
been  extreme,  was  the  author  of  several  treatises. 

To  allude  to  only  one  more  eminent  man  in  this  connexion,  John,  or  as  he  was  better 
known  by  the  German  name  of  Hans,  Holbein  was  bom  at  Bale.  He  studied  when 
young  imder  his  father,  who  was  a  painter,  but  soon  entirely  eclipsed  the  productions  of 
his  parent.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  rare  talent ;  for  he  painted  equally  well  in  oil,  in 
water-colours,  and  in  distemper,  and  not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  miniature,  and  was, 
besides,  well  skilled  in  architecture.  His  earlier  works  obtained  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Erasmus,  who  endeavoured,  but  in  vaiu,  to  reform  his  rude  manners,  his  culpable 
partiality  for  low  company,  and  his  habit  of  drinking  to  excess. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  that  eminent  man  that  he  visited  England  in  1626,  and  was 
received  with  great  friendship  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  whose  house  he  resided  nearly 
three  years,  while  employing  his  pencil  in  drawing  the  portraits  of  his  patron  and  his 
friends.  Some  time  after.  Sir  Thomas  exhibited  the  productions  of  Holbein  accidentally 
to  Henry  VIIL,  who  was  so  pleased  with  them,  that  he  took  the  painter  under  his 
immediate  patronage,  and  sent  him  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  duchess  dowager  of  Milan, 
whom  he  designed  for  his  fourth  wife  after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour.      He  was 
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aftei*ward8  employed  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  which  proved  too  flattering ; 
for  the  fastidious  tastes  of  Henry  were  not  gratified  when  he  saw  the  original.  So 
sensible  was,  Henry  of  his  merit,  that,  in  defending  him  from  the  vengeance  of  an 
offended  nobleman,  he  said  to  the  artist's  persecutor,  "  I  can,  when  I  please,  make  seven 
lords  of  seven  ploughmen ;  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein  even  of  seven  lords."  The 
favour  of  the  king,  and  his  own  extraordinary  merit,  concurred  to  bring  him  into  such 
request,  that,  notwithstanding  his  indefatigable  dilig.)nce  and  rapid  execution,  he  was  so 
fully  engaged  in  painting  portraits  of  the  nobility  and  eminent  public  characters  while 
in  England,  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  historical  works,  • 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  adorned  the  walls  of  a  saloon  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall 
with  two  great  historical  compositions,  representing,  after  the  fashion  of  the  age,  the 
triumphs  of  riches  and  poverty.  He  likewise  executed  large  pictures  of  various  public 
transactions,  such  as  Henry  VIII.  giving  a  charter  to  the  barber-surgeons,  and 
Edward  VI.  granting  a  charter  for  the  foundation  of  Bridewell  Hospital.  Holbein  was 
equally  remarkable  for  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  his  pencil,  the  lightness  of  his  touch, 
the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  his  tone,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  works.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  he  always  painted  with  his  left  hand. 

Many  of  the  productions  of  his  genius  exist  in  England ;  and  there  are,  doubtless, 
numerous  copies  of  some  of  his  works.  In  the  Florentine  collection  were  the  portraits  of 
Luther,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Richard  Southwell,  and  of  Holbein,  all  painted  by  this  artist. 
The  cabinets  of  the  kings  of  France  contained  others  which  were  highly  valued.  In  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Bfile  there  are  several  of  Holbein's  works  in  the  highest 
preservation.  A  few  are  preserved  which  were  painted  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old  ; 
one  of  which  he  drew  upon  a  sign  for  a  writing-master.  The  portraits  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  childem,  in  one  group,  are  greatly  esteemed.  Ofcher  pictures  of  his  remain 
in  this  collection.  Erasmus  is  portrayed  by  the  artist  as  writiQg  his  Commentary  on 
Matthew.  In  the  same  library  is  preserved  a  copy  of  Erasmus's  Eloge  de  lu  Folie,  which 
he  had  presented  to  Holbein,  who  ornamented  the  margin  of  it  with  very  interesting 
sketches,  executed  with  a  pen. 

The  Dance  of  Death,  on  the  walls  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Dominicans  at  BStle,  were 
not,  it  is  said,  painted,  as  some  have  supposed  them  to  be,  by  Holbein.  This  work  is 
ascribed  to  John  Klauber,  and  was  executed  at  the  desire  of  the  council,  when  the  plague 
ravaged  that  city.  These  walls  were  pulled  down  in  1805.  It  is  probable  that  Holbein 
took  the  idea  of  executing  his  celebrated  pictures  of  the  Dance  of  Death  from  those 
paintings.  So  much  judgment  and  imagination  did  he  discover  in  them,  that  Bubena 
condescended  to  study  and  copy  them.  Holbein  died  in  the  year  1554,  ia  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  year  1794  was  memorable  in  the  annals,  not  only  of  the  French  Republic,  but  of 
Switzerland.  The  conquest  of  Holland  determined  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia. 
Early  in  January  conferences  were  publicly  opened  at  B&le,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  the  preliminaries  were  signed.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  bound  by  this  treaty  to 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and  not  to  furnish  succour  to  its  enemies.  It 
also  led  him  to  concede  to  France  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  conquests  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  leaving  the  equivalent  to  be  given  by  Prussia  to  ulterior  arrange- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  French  government  engaged  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  the  Prussian  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  to  treat  as 
enemies  the  states  of  the  empire  in  which  Prussia  took  an  interest.  By  the  secret 
articles  the  king  of  Prussia  engaged  not  to  undertake  any  hostile  enterprise  against 
Holland,  or  any  country  occupied  by  the  French  troops ;  an  indemnity  was  stipulated 
for  Prussia,  in  the  event  of  France  extending  her  borders  to  the  Rhine  ;  the  Republic 
promised  not  to  carry  hostilities  in  the  empire  beyond  a  fixed  line ;  and  in  case  of  the 
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llhine  being  pel  manently  fixed  on  as  the  boundary  of  France,  and  including  the  state 
of  Deux-Ponts,  the  Republic  engaged  to  undertake  a  debt  of  1,500,000  rix-dollars,  due 
to  Prussia  by  their  potentate.* 

This  step  on  the  part  of  Frederick- William  was  most  perilous.  "  The  king  of  Pruasia," 
says  Prince  Ilardenberg,  "  tired  of  military  operations,  rudely  awakened  from  his  dreams 
on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  and  deeming  a  coimter-revolution  in  France  impossible, 
said  to  his  ministers : — *  Arrange  matters  as  you  like,  provided  you  extricate  me  from 
the  war  with  France.'  By  signing  the  treaty  of  B&le,  he  abandoned  the  house  of  Orange, 
sacrifice*  Holland,  laid  open  the  empire  to  French  invasion,  and  prepared  the  ruin  of  the 
ancient  Germanic  constitution.  Despising  the  lessons  of  history,  that  prince  forgot 
that  no  sooner  was  the  independence  of  Holland  menaced,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  than  a  league  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  was  formed  to  restrain  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV. ;  while  at  this  time  the  invasion  of  the  same  country,  effected 
under  the  republican  banners,  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  coalition  of  kings  against  the 
French  revolution.  From  that  moment  every  throne  was  stript  of  the  magic  halo 
which  heretofore  had  surrounded  it.  Accident  merely  prevented  the  treaty  of  B41e  from 
being  followed  by  a  general  revolution  in  Europe.  Had  Frederick- WiUiam  been 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  would  have  negotiated  with  the  olive 
branch  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other ;  and,  supporting  Holland,  he  would  even 
have  included  it  in  the  line  of  his  military  protection.  By  so  doing,  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  rank,  not  only  of  the  mediator,  but  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  been  enabled 
to  aspire  to  the  glorious  mission  of  balancing  the  dominion  of  the  seas  against  con- 
tinental despotism.  "Whereas,  the  peace  of  Bdle,  concluded  in  narrow  views,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  common  cause,  destroyed  the  personal  character  of  Frederick-William, 
and  stript  the  Prussian  monarchy  of  its  glorious  reputation.  We  may  add,  that  if,  ten 
years  afterwards,  Prussia  was  precipitated  in  the  abyss,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  its  blind 
and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  system  of  neutrality,  which  conmienced  with  the  treaty  of 
Bftle.  No  one  felt  this  more  deeply,  or  expressed  it  more  loudly,  than  the  Prussian 
diplomatist  who  concluded  that  pacification.** 

The  canton  called  Solothum,  but  in  French  Soleure,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  B&le, 
on  the  east  by  Aargau,  on  the  south  by  Berne,  and  on  the  west  partly  by  Berne  and 
partly  by  France.  Its  shape  is  extremely  irregular,  the  boundaries  not  being  marked  by 
natural  limits  ;  the  area  is  about  270  square  miles.  It  is  crossed  in  the  direction  from  • 
south-west  to  north-east  by  the  Jura,  which  forms  several  parallel  ridges,  and  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  canton. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Soleure  had  obtained,  under  the  last  king  of  Burgundy,  the 
right  of  electing  its  own  magistrates,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  in  whose 
hands  remained,  among  other  things,  the  appointment  of  the  avoy^r.  The  last  rights  of 
supremacy  were  mortgaged  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  coimts  of  Bucheck,  who  held  an 
important  office  imder  the  chapter  of  St.  Urs,  and  who  idtimately  ceded  them  to  the 
town  itself.  The  neighbourhood  of  Soleure  and  Borne,  and  their  common  interests, 
united  them  in  close  alliance,  and  the  freedom  of  both  was  enjoyed  in  conunon  by  the 
burghers  of  each. 

In  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Soleure,  like  Freyberg,  had  fought  faithMly  and 
vaUantly  for  the  confederates,  and  they  requested,  in  1481,  to  be  admitted  as  cantons  ia 
the  confederation.  Their  request  was  warmly  supported  by  Berne.  But  it  was  objected 
to  by  the  mountaineers  of  the  forest  cantons.  Jealous  of  the  growing  wealth  and  power 
of  the  town  cantons,  they  dreaded  an  increase  of  their  number,  lest  they  should,  at  last, 
gain  the  ascendancy  over  the  whole  confederation.     On  their  side,  the  town  cantonop 
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whose  form  of  government  was  aristocratic,  and  who  held  numerous  dependent  districts 
in  the  country,  which  they  had  either  conquered  or  purchased,  supported  each  other  in 
their  policy,  fearing  that  the  example  of  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  small  cantons 
might  some  day  induce  their  own  subjects  to  revolt.  A  conspiracy,  which  was  discovered 
at  Lucerne,  confirmed  the  fears  of  the  town  cantons.  Peter  Amstalden,  a  warrior 
peasant  of  Entlibuch,  a  district  subject  to  Lucerne,  had  suffered  grievances  from  the 
bailiff  sent  by  that  state,  and  he  resolved,  with  his  friends,  and  some  men  from  Unter- 
walden,  to  destroy  the  government  of  Lucerne  itself.  On  the  day  of  St.  Leodegar,  the 
conspirators  were  to  seize  and  kill  the  avoy^r,  the  members  of  the  council,  and  a  hundred 
more  of  the  principal  families  ;  the  walls  and  towns  of  Lucerne  were^to  be  rased,  so  as  to 
leave  it  an  open  town,  and  the  Entilbuch  was  to  become  an  independent  republic.  Some 
incautious  expressions  of  Amstalden  disclosed  the  plot.  He  was  tried,  confessed  all,  and 
was  beheaded. 

A  general  congress  was  convoked  at  Stanz,  in  the  Unterwalden,  in  1481,  to  regulate, 
among  other  things,  the  fair  distribution  of  the  Burgundian  plunder,  and  to  decide  on 
the  admission  of  Soleure  and  Freyberg.  The  deputies  of  the  forest  cantons  broke  out  in 
violent  upbraidings  and  threatening  against  the  towns  ;  the  latter,  and  Lucerne  in  par- 
ticular, complained  bitterly  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  forest  cantons  to  the  dissa- 
tisfied peasantry.  From  recriminations  the  deputies  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
blows.  The  confederation  was  threatened  with  dissolution.  But  this  was  averted  by  a 
remarkable  iucident. 

At  that  time,  there  lived  in  the  solitudes  of  Obwalden  a  hermit,  known  by  the  name  of 
Nicholas  Von  Flue,  from  a  rock  which  stood  near  his  dwelling.  He  had  fought  in  his 
youth,  and  had  become  conspicuous  alike  for  bravery  and  humanity.  Returning  home, 
disgusted  with  worldly  things,  he  determined  on  a  different  course.  Taking  leave  one 
day  of  his  assembled  relations,  and  embracing  his  wife,  by  whom  ho  had  had  ten 
children,  he  left  her  the  whole  of  the  patrimonial  estate,  and  assuming  the  coarse 
garb  of  a  hermit,  he  took  up  his  lonely  abode  iYi  a  mountain  cell.  Once  a  month  only 
was  he  seen,  when  he  went  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  church.  In  this  way  ho  lived  for 
many  years,  and  attained,  among  the  forest  cantons,  a  high  reuptation  for  sanctity. 

On  hearing  the  report  of  the  fatal  discord  that  had  arisen  among  the  confederations, 
and  with  the  heart  of  a  citizen  once  more  throbbing  in  his  bosom,  he  quitted  his  solitude, 
and,  repairing  to  Stanz,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  hall  where  the  angry  confederates 
were  assembled.  His  tall,  emaciated  frame,  his  wild  and  pale,  yet  handsome  coun- 
tenance, beaming  with  benevolence,  struck  them  with  awe.  All  instinctively  rose  at  his 
entrance.  On  his  lips  were  words  of  amity  ;  and  with  great  energy  and  ardour  did  he 
entreat  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  who  had  so  often  granted  victory  to  the  generous 
efforts  of  their  fathers  and  forefathers,  when  fighting  in  a  just  cause,  and  who  had  blessed 
their  independence,  not  to  incur  the  Divine  displeasure.  He  conjured  them  not  now  to 
risk  all  the  blessings  they  eirjoyed  by  a  vile  covetousness,  or  a  mad  ambition,  nor  to  let 
the  report  of  intestine  broils  stain  the  fair  fame  of  the  confederation.  '*  You  towns,"  he 
added,  "renoimce  partial  alliances  among  yourselves,  which  excite  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  your  elder  confederates ;  and  you  people  of  the  Waldstalten,  remember  the 
days  in  which  Soleure  and  Freyberg  fought  by  your  side,  and  receive  them  into  your 
common  band  of  alliance.  Confederates  all,  do  not  widen  too  much  the  hedge  that 
encloses  you ;  do  not  mix  in  foreign  quarrels ;  do  not  listen  to  intrigues,  or  accept  the 
price  of  bribery  and  treachery  against  your  common  land/'  This  simple  and  powerful 
appeal  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  assembly  ;  in  one  hour  all  their  differences  were 
settled,  and  Soleure  and  Freyberg  were  received  into  the  Swiss  confederation. 

The  principal  valley  of  the  canton  is  that  of  Aar;  which  flows  eastward  of  the  Jura. 
The  highest  summits  of  the  Jura  in  the  canton  are  the  Weissenstein  and  the  Hasenmath, 
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which  latter  is  about  4,400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  canton  of  Soleure  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  Switzerland,  especially  in  com,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  vine  thrives 
only  in  certain  localities.  The  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated,  and  some  silk  is  made.  The 
horse-fair  of  Soleure  is  one  of  the  principal  in  Switzerland.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese  is  made,  both  from  cows'  milk  and  goats'  milk,  and  part  of  it  is  exported.  A  part 
of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  timber-trees,  particularly  fir  and  beech.  Iron  mines 
abound  in  the  canton,  and  the  ore  is  melted  in  the  furnaces  of  St.  Joseph,  and  worked  at 
the  iron-works  of  Klus.  The  other  manufactures  consist  of  leather,  paper,  woollens,  and 
kinchwasser.     Quarries  also  are  worked  of  marble  and  gypsum. 

The  constitution  of  the  canton  was  for  a  long  time  aristocratical,  as  in  most  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  but  a  new  one  was  formed  in  January,  1831,  on  a  more  popular  syBtem. 
The  canton  is  divided  into  ten  electoral  circles,  each  having  its  electoral  college,  which 
names  a  certain  proportion  of  members  to  the  great  council  of  legislation.  The  town  of 
Soleure  returns  thirty-four  out  of  the  hundred  and  nine  members  who  compose  the  great 
council,  which  is  renewed  every  six  years.  A  little  coimcil,  chosen  from  among  the 
members  of  the  great  council,  forms  the  executive. 

A  dialect  of  the  Swiss-German  is  the  language  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  arc 
Boman  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  district  of  Bucheggberg,  and  a  small 
congregation  in  the  town  of  Soleure,  which  profess  the  Helvetic  reformed  communion. 
Most  families  are  possessed  of  landed  property.  Every  commune  has  now  an  elementary 
school,  and  a  normal  school  has  been  established  at  Soleure.  Most  of  the  communes 
have  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  their  own  poor. 

Soleure,  the  capital,  a  bishop's  see,  is  nineteen  miles  north  of  Berne,  and  twenty-six 
south  of  Bale.  It  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Aar,  1,320  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  The  cathedral  is  considered  the  first  church  in  Switzerland ;  the 
tower  is  190  feet  high.  The  canons  of  Soleure  receive  about  2,600  francs  a  year,  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  bishops  are  10,000  francs.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  of  Soleure 
are  the  town-house,  which  is  very  old,  the  arsenal,  the  theatre,  the  hospital,  the  former 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  convents.  There  is  a  remarkable  fountain  in  the 
market-place.  Soleure  has  a  gymnasium  with  six  professors,  a  lyceum  with  three  pro- 
fessors, and  a  facidty  of  theology  divided  into  three  classes.  The  town  library  contains 
about  15,000  volumes.  Another  library  belongs  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  said  to 
contain  many  valuable  manuscripts  ;  and  there  are  several  others  in  the  town.  Soleure 
has  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  a  society  for  the  natural  sciences,  a 
medical  society,  a  literary  society,  a  dramatic  society,  and  a  military  society. 

The  Swiss  canton  Aargau,  or  Argovia,  has  Soleure  and  BUe  on  the  west.  It  possesses 
a  very  considerable  extent  of  fertile  land.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Aar,  from  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  and  by  its  important  tributaries,  the  Eeuss  and  the  Limmat.  Its 
mountains  do  not  attain  any  very  great  height.  The  coimtry  is  well  cultivated ;  the  produce 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  exceeds  the  consumption ;  the  vineyards  are  numerous,  but  the 
wine  is  inferior,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  garden  and  orchard  fruit.  Manufactures 
have  made  in  this  canton  considerable  progress.  Cottons  are  woven  mostly  in  the  cottages 
of  the  peasants,  or  small  labouring  farmers,  and  to  these  may  be  added  silk,  linen,  and 
straw  platting.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  here  to  education,  as  every  district  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  children  must  have,  at  least,  one  primary  and  one  superior 
school. 

The  capital  bears  the  same  name :  it  is  well  built,  has  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  art,  and 
another  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  with  other  institutions.  Here,  too,  manufactures 
are  carried  on. 

SchaflFhausen  is  one  of  the  small  cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  people  profess  the 
reformed  religion.     The  language  of  the  country  is  a  dialect  of  the  German,  resembling 
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that  of  Soabia.  The  sulface  of  the  canton  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  mostly  calcarinous.  The 
general  slope  of  the  valleys  is  southwards  towards  the  Rhine,  which  drains  the  whole 
country.  This  canton  produces  com,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits,  especially  cherries. 
Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation- of  the  people.  The  climate,  compared  with  other 
parts  of  Switzerland,  is  mild.  The  canton  has  iron-mines,  from  which  about  30,000 
hundredweight  of  iron  is  annually  obtained.  Most  of  the  ore  is  smelted  in  the  furnaces 
of  Laufen,  near  the  fall  of  the  Ehine. 

The  government  was  fcrmerly  like  that  of  the  Swiss  cantons ;  the  citizens  of  the  head 
town  being  the  legislators,  and  the  country  population  subject  to  them,  but  the  demo- 
cratic principle  became  established  by  the  new  constitution  of  1831.  By  this  arrange- 
ment all  citizens  of  twenty  years  of  age  became  electors.  Paupers,  bankrupts,  and 
criminals  were  deprived  of  the  franchise.  Foreigners  purchasing  the  bourgeoisie,  or 
freedom  of  one  of  the  communes  of  the  canton,  became  entitled,  after  five  years,  to  the 
elective  franchise.  The  legislative  body,  called  the  great  council,  consists  of  seventy- 
eight  members.     The  little  council,  like  it,  is  renewed  every  four  years. 

Schaffhausen  was  originally  a  hamlet  for  boatmen  and  a  place  for  imlading  goods 
from  the  lake  of  Constance  by  the  Khine,  the  boats  being  obliged  to  stop  here  on  accoimt 
of  the  falls  in  the  river  below  the  town.  Hence  its  name  Scapha.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury a  large  monastery  being  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  town  afterwards  grew  around 
it,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  walled,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  an  imperial 
town.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  but  subsequently  recovered 
its  independence,  allied  itself  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
confederation. 

For  a  long  period  all  attempts  to  build  a  bridge  at  Schaffhausen  utterly  failed.  They 
were  either  constructed  on  wrong  principles,  or,  apparently  right,  were  too  fragile  to 
sustain  the  impetuous  rush  of  the  waters.  At  length,  Grubenmann,  a  common  carpenter, 
a  native  of  Appenzell,  an  ingenious  but  self-taught  man,  contemplated  the  construction  of 
a  new  bridge,  which  was  now  of  great  importance.  He  succeeded  id  his  object,  and  the 
single  arch,  having  a  span  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  feet,  roofed  in  at  top,  and 
with  a  carriage-way  let  iato  the  middle,  which  he  threw  across  the  waters  of  the  Bhine, 
remained  for  forty  years  a  witness  to  his  skill.  And  so  it  would  have  continued,  but  it 
was  burned  down  by  the  French  army  under  Oudinot,  in  the  year  1799,  at  the  instant  the 
Austrians  took  possession  of  Schaffhausen.  Three  other  bridges  were  constructed  in 
Switzerland  by  this  remarkable  man  and  his  brother,  which  have  escaped  so  disastrous  a 
fate. 

Schaffhausen  now  meets  the  view  as  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  to  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked 
with  houses,  and  has  a  fort,  the  vaidts  of  which  are  bomb-proof.  The  streets  are  very 
low,  and  most  of  the  houses  have  an  aged  appearance,  but  many  are  modern  and  handsome. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  John,  the  town-house, 
and  the  arsenal.  There  is  a  college,  with  two  professors,  a  gymnasium,  several  elementary 
schools,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  town  library  has  come  into  possession  of  the  library 
of  John  Miiller,  the  historian  of  Switzerland.  A  bridge  has  re-placed  that  of  Gru- 
benmann. 

The  small  town  of  Stein,  which  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Untersee, 
or  lower  Lake  of  Constance,  has  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Rhine  and  some  remarkable 
old  buildings. 

The  cataract  begins  about  a  league  above  Laufen,  where  the  river,  passing  over  a  rocky 
channel,  forms  a  succession  of  rapids.  With  a  force  gradually  acquired  from  its  speed,  it 
falls  first  in  a  broad  verdant  sheet,  and  then,  "whitening  by  degrees  into  foaming 
impetuosity,  it  bursts  at  last  in  three  distinct  branches  over  a  precipice,  upwards  of  eighty 
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feet  in  height,  and  presents  the  most  sublime  spectacle  in  Switzerland.  The  best  moment 
for  witnessing  this  phenomenon  in  all  its  grandeur-  is  about  sunset  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  volume  of  water  is  then  at  the  highest ;  and  the  usual  stillness  of  the  hour,  and 
deepening  hue  of  twilight,  conspire  in  a  wonderful  degree  to  heighten  the  effect.  Then 
the  cataract  seems  to  rush  from  the  sky  like  an  avalanche — ^filling  the  air  with  whirlwinds 
of  vapour,  and  stunning  the  ear  with  the  thunder  of  its  fall.  At  that  hour  the  foam  is  of 
dazzling  whiteness;  clouds  of  drizzling  vapour  incessantly  form  and  vanish  away ;  the 
ever-boiling  vortex  of  the  basin,  into  whiijh  the  vast  body  of  water  is  precipitated, 
represents  a  storm  in  miniature;  the  trees,  and  rocks,  and  precipices,  agitated  by  the 
continual  shock  imparted  to  the  atmosphere,  and  that  deep  unslacking  roar  in  which  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor  seems  hushed  into  a  whisper,  impart  sensations  which  it  is  difficult  to 
explain,  and  impossible  for  any  spectator  to  forget.  Should  the  full  moon  rise  as  an 
accompaniment  upon  the  scene,  the  whole  becomes  changed,  magnified  and  improved, 
under  its  magic  influence ;  and  every  succeeding  hour  presents  the  sublime  spectacle  under 
some  new  and  more  imposing  aspect.  The  moment  at  which,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
nimiber  of  circumstances  combine  to  exhibit  the  cataract  in  its  unrivalled  magnificence,  is 
a  little  after  midnight.  Then  nature  seems  to  have  but  one  voice,  to  which  the  hushed 
and  solitary  ear  of  man  listens  in  profound  awe,  while  the  flashing  of  the  foam  clothes 
every  surroimding  object  with  meteoric  lustre. 

"  At  Bdnrise,  also,  the  scene  is  different,  but  only  in  the  hues,  not  in  the  degree,  of  its 
magnificence.     There — 

before  the  verge, 

From  side  to  side  beneath  the  glittering  moon, 

An  Iris  sitSi  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 

Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed !  • 

The  isolated  rocky  pillars,  by  which  the  river  is  divided  into  a  triple  fall,  seem  as 
entirely  cut  off  from  all  social  intercourse  with  the  shores  opposite,  as  if  the  latter  were 
some  inaccessible  point  in  the  Alps.  They  are  covered  with  green  bushes,  and  have  been 
for  some  time,  colonised  with  rabbits,  which  certainly  have  nothing  to  fear,  ab  extenw, 
provided  supplies  last,  and  population  does  not  exceed  the  territory.  These  rocks  rise  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  present,  severally,  the  appearance  of  a  bold  flood-gate,  through 
which  the  river,  split  into  three  branches,  rushes  with  inconceivable  impetuosity.  The 
contrast  also  is  striking ;  and,  with  the  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  flowers,  and  the  colouring 
already  mentioned,  they  look  like  arks  in  the  deluge,  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life — but  a  deluge  whose  waters  never  subside."* 

•  Beattie. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

CONSTANCE  AND   ITS  LAKE — ST.    GAU. — APPENZELT,. 

Most  delightful  is  the  situation  of  Constance  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  point 
where  it  emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Constance.  This  is  the  largest  lake  belonging  to 
Germany.  Its  length  is  about  thirty-four  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about  eight  miles 
and  a  half,  its  area  is  about  two  himdred  square  miles,  and  its  greatest  depth  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet.  The  Rhine  enters  the  Lake  of  Constance  on  the  south-east, 
and  issues  from  its  north-west  extremity  at  the  city  of  Constance,  connecting  it  with  the 
lake  called  the  Unter,  or  Zeller-see,  which  contains  the  fertile  island  of  Beichenau,  and 
is  sometimes  considered  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  banks  of  the  latter  are 
mostly  flat,  or  greatly  undulating,  but  distinguished  for  their  fertttity.  They  abound 
with  corn-fields  and  orchards,  and  yield  a  tolerable  wine.  The  south  shore  especially  is 
studded  with  a  picturesque  line  of  ruined  castles,  and  other  remains  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
and  both  sides  are  crowded  with  numerous  towns  and  villages,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Landau  in  Bavaria,  Miersburg  and  Neberling  in  Baden,  Arbon  in  Switzerland,  and 
Bregenz  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  green,  clear,  and 
subject  to  sudden  risings,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Coxe  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ''  I  am  writing  on  board  the  vessel ;  and  I  have  been 
for  some  time  in  vain  attempting  to  distinguish,  what  some  travellers  have  affirmed  to  be 
discernible,  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  from  those  of  the  lake ;  though,  indeed,  I  was 
before  almost  convinced  of  the  impossibility.  For  the  river  in  its  course  from  the 
superior  lake,  being  exactly  of  the  same  beautiful  greenish  colour  as  the  inferior  lake 
into  which  it  flows,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  can  never  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 
Probably  upon  its  first  entrance  into  the  superior  lake  it  is  troubled,  and,  consequently, 
for  some  way  its  current  may  easily  be  traced  ;  but  it  purifies  by  degrees,  and  becomes 
an  indistinct  part  of  the  great  body  of  water.  ^ 

<<  This  lake,  like  all  the  other  lakes  of  Switzerland,  is  considerably  deeper  i^  summer 
than  in  winter — ^a  circumstance  owing  to  the  first  melting  of  the  snow  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  Yesterday  evening,  in  an  expedition  to  Meinau,  there  was  scarcely 
a  breeze  stirring,  and  the  lake  was  as  smooth  as  crystal ;  a  brisk  gale  has  now  raised  a 
fine  curl  upon  the  surface,  and  the  surrounding  landscape  forms  an  assemblage  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects.  In  short,  the  several  views  which  present  themselves  are  so  truly 
enchanting,  as  to  make  me  regret  every  moment  that  my  eyes  are  called  off  from  the 
delightful  scene." 

The  great  trout  which  abounds  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  generally  in  the  Swiss 
lakes,  is  the  one  called  in  the  neighbourhood  Illankin,  and  by  Linna)us  Salmo  hcustris. 
The  head  is  conical,  and  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  a  salmon.  The  dorsal  fin  has 
twelve  rays,  the  pectoral  fourteen,  and  the  other  two,  twelve  each.  The  under  jaw  in 
full-grown  fish  ends  in  a  blunt  hook.  The  colour,  as  low  as  the  lateral  line,  is  of  a 
deep  blue,  brightening  as  it  approaches  the  line ;   beneath  that  of  a  silvery- white ;  all 
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the  upper  part  is  spotted  irregularly  with  black.    This  kind  grows  to  the  weight  of  forty 
or  forty-five  pounds. 

These  fishes  quit  the  deeps  of  the  lake  in  April,  and  go  up  the  Rhine  to  deposit  their 
spawn.  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  form  weirs  across  the  river,  in  which  they  take 
them  in  their  passage.  They  are  also  caught  in  net«.  The  fishing  lasts  from  May  to 
September ;  the  fishermen  avoid  taking  any  on  their  return,  as  they  are  then  very  lean 
and  quite  exhausted.  In  spring  and  simimer  their  flesh  is  of  a  fine  red,  and  very 
delicate ;  but  after  they  have  spawned,  it  turns  white  and  becomes  very  indifferent. 
They  feed  on  fish,  worms,  and  insects,  and  are  particularly  destructive  'to  the  gray 
lings.  Their  great  enemy  is  the  pike,  which  will  attack  an  illankin  four  times  as  large 
as  itself.  ^ 

Constance  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Germany,  and  highly  interesting  from  its 
historical  associations.  When  formerly  in  alliance  with  Zurich  and  B&le,  and  supported 
by  those  cantons,  it  expelled  its  bishop,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation. 
But  the  Frotestant  cantons  being  worsted  in  1351,  and  the  league  of  Smalcalde,  of  which 
Constance  was  a  member,  being  defeated  by  Charles  V.,  the  city  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  emperor.  It  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  in  1805  to 
those  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 

Constance  is  fortified  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The 
cathedral,  begun  in  1052,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  steeple,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  and  country  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Voralberg  and  the 
Ghisons.  The  doors  of  the  main  portal  are  curiously  carved ;  and  the  choir  is  supported 
by  sixteen  pillars,  each  formed  of  a  single  block.  The  splendour  of  the  high  altar,  and 
several  of  the  tombs,  attest  the  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  see,  which  was 
formerly  the  most  considerable  in  Germany,  and  had  large  possessions  in,  and  jurisdiction 
over,  Switzerland. 

The  kau/haiis,  or  market-hall,  erected  in  1388,  is  interesting  as  being  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  held  from  1414  to  1418,  to  which  an  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  So  great  was  the  concourse  of  ecclesiastics  and  others  from  all  parts 
of  Christendom  on  this  occasion,  that  not  only  the  houses  in  the  city  were  crowded,  but 
booths  were  erected  in  the  streets,  while  thousands  of  pilgrims  were  encamped  in  the 
adjacent  fields.  Religious  processions,  dramatic  representations,  and  entertainments  of 
every  description,  hourly  succeeded  each  other ;  and  thousands  of  individuals  were 
employed  solely  in  transporting  thither  the  choicest  delicacies  of  Europe. 

To  some  of  its  proceedings  we  must  now  refer  more  particularly.  It  is  stated  by  Fox, 
the  martyrologist,  that  two  Bohemians,  who  attended  Queen  Anne,  first  introduc^  the 
works  of  Wycliffe  to  some  of  iheirg^countrymen.  Count  Valerian  Krasinski  confirms  this 
assertion  from  the  History  of  Poland.  One  result  was  very  remarkable.  A  native  of 
Bohemia,  named  John  Huss,  secured  for  himself  distinction  in  the  University  of  Prague, 
to  which  the  learned  resorted  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  acknowledged  that  "  from 
his  infancy  he  was  of  such  excellent  morals,  that  during  his  stay  here  we  may  venture 
to  challenge  any  one  to  produce  a  single  fault  against  him."  Su]bsequently  appointed 
minister  of  the  chapel  in  that  city,  he  entered  on  his  work  with  zeal,  but  the  opportunity 
he  how  obtained  of  perusing  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  he  was  accustomed  to  describe  as 
the  happiest  circumstance  of  his  life.  Not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  schools,  he 
inveighed  against  the  enormous  evils  that  prevailed,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  notorious 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  excited  considerable  attention.  His  disciples  soon  became 
numerous,  and  he  was  followed  by  many  members  of  the  university. 

In  1398,  he  was  selected  by  Queen  Sophia,  of  Bavaria,  the  wife  of  King  "VVenceslaus, 
as  her  confessor.  As  the  monarch  had  been  degraded  from  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
tolerated  the  movement  that  now  arose,  as  distasteful  to  his  enemies,  while  his  queen 
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gave  it  all  the  aid  she  could  render.  As  the  mind  of  Huss  obtained  increased  light,  he 
exposed  existing  evils  more  boldly  and  zealously ;  and  not  only  were  the  students  and 
citizens  eager  to  listen  to  his  voice,  but  the  nobility  and  the  court  crowded  to  hear  a  man 
whose  name  resounded  throughout  the  German  empire. 

A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  moral  power  already  in  operation.  The  works  of 
Wycliffe  were  translated  into  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  and  read  attentively  throughout 
Bohemia.  Aware  of  this,  Alexander  V.,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  papal  chair, 
issued  a  buU,  commanding  the  archbishop  of  Prague  to  collect  the  writings  of  the 
reformer,  and  seize  and  imprison  his  adherents.  The  same  spirit  was  displayed  by  the 
succeeding  pope,  John  XXIII. ;  and  after  various  appeals,  Huss  was  excommunicated, 
with  all  his  friends  and  followers. 

The  persecution  he  endured  increased  his  popularity,  and  multitudes  of  all  ranks 
espoused  his  cause.  Prohibited,  therefore,  from  preaching,  he  laboured  assiduously  in 
private  instruction,  and  thus  cast  around  with  a  liberal  hand  the  vital  seeds  of  Divine 
truth.  Other  means  against  him  were  now  tried,  but  they  could  neither  impair  his 
energy  nor  chill  his  ardour,  and  his  own  writings,  like  those  of  his  father  in  the  faith, 
became  numerous,  both  as  letters  and  discourses. 

At  length  some  restrictions  were  removed,  the  Hussites  were  permitted  to  continue 
their  sermons,  and  the  reformer  left  his  retirement  and  returned  to  Prague.  He  now 
declaimed  against  the  bulls  of  the  pope,  who  directed  a  crusade  against  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  offered  certain  benefits  to  all  who  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  As  the  people 
favoured  the  opinions  of  Huss,  they  were  imprisoned  and  persecuted ;  a  massacre  also 
ensued,  but  through  the  whole  Huss  exhibited  a  spiiit  truly  Christian. 

Betuming  to  his  native  place,  he  was  protected  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  most  distressed  repaired  to  him  to  obtain  his  advice.  In  his  retreat  he 
published  several  of  his  treatises,  which,  exciting  much  opposition,  he  promptly  and 
vigorously  defended.  On  his  subsequent  removal  to  Prague,  he  engaged  in  other  labours. 
Fullv  did  he  obey  the  charge,  "  Be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord." 

The  ecclesiastical  assembly  at  Constance'  engaged  in  various  acts.  Thus  they  ordered 
the  remains  of  Wycliffe  to  be  dug  up,  and  cast  forth  from  consecrated  ground.  Some 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  this  was  done.  At  length,  by  the  conmiand  of  the  pope, 
his  bones  were  burned  to  ashes,  and  these  were  scattered  in  the  neighbouring  stream. 
But,  though  Wycliffe  was  dead,  truth  retained  its  vitality,  and  was  afterwards  widely 
diffiised.  As  Fuller  says,  "  The  Swift  conveyed  his  ashes  to  the  Avon,  the  Avon  into  the 
Severn,  the  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  and  they  wafted  them  into  the  main  ocean ;  and 
thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  being  diffused 
throughout  the  earth." 

As,  too,  the  rage  of  the  council  was  hurled  against  Huss  and  his  followers,  he  travelled' 
to  Constance,  resolving  to  defend  the  principles  he  had  avowed.  During  a  journey  of 
three  weeks,  he  was  received  by  the  people  with  warm  acclamations.  On'  his  arrival,  he 
was  immediately  examined  before  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,,  and  though  assured  by  the 
pope  of  his  liberty,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  party  of  guards  in  the  gallery  of  the 
council.  The  pontiff,  on  witnessing  so  perfidious  an*  act,  could  only  say,  "  It  Was  that  of 
the  cardinals." 

A  prison  was  now  found  for  Huss  in  a  lonely  Franciscan  monastery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  During  his  long  confinement,  he  composed  some  interesting  tracts.  Even 
members  of  the  Romish  church  generously  interceded  for  his  acquittal,  but  in  vain.  At 
length  his  trial  took  place ;  he  was  advised  to  abjure  his  books  and  recant,  and  on  his 
steadfast  refusal,  the  order  was  issued  that  he  should  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood, 
that  his  books  should  be  publicly  burned,  and  that  he  should  be  delivered  over  to  the 
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secular  power.  With  perfect  serenity  he  heard  the  seutence.  One  petition  that  he 
immediately  presented  was  a  supplication  for  his  enemies. 

They  proceeded  then  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence ;  and  first  they  degraded  him 
'  from  his  office  as  a  priest.     For  this  purpose,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  six  other 

bisho'ps,  led  him  to  a  table,  on  which  lay  the  priestly  habits,  with  which  they  invested 
him,  as  if  he  were  about  to  perform  mass.  When  the  alb^  the  white  surplice,  was  put  on 
him,  he  said,  ''  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  also  clothed  in  a  white  robe  by  Herod,  and 
sent  by  him  to  Pilate."  As  soon  as  he  was  fully  clad  in  the  priestly  vestments,  the 
bishops  once  more  exhorted  him  to  save  hia  life  by  recanting  his  errors,  while  yet  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  him ;  but  Huss,  addressing  the  people  from  the  scaffold  to  which 
he  had  been  conducted,  cried  out,  with  great  emotion,  the  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes, 
''  These  bishops  are  exhorting  me  to  retract  my  errors  !  If  the  only  consequence  were 
the  reproach  of  man,  I  might  easily  be  persuaded  ;  but  I  am  now  in  the  presence  of  my 
God,  and  I  cannot  yield  to  them  without  wounding  my  conscience,  and  blaspheming  my 
Lord,  who  is  in  heaven ;  for  I  have  always  taught,  written,  and  preached  the  doctrines 
of  which  they  now  accuse  me.  How  could  I  dare  to  lift  my  eyes  in  heaven,  if  I  were  to 
make  such  a  recantation  ?  How  could  I  ever  meet  the  multitude  of  persons  I  have 
instructed,  if  I  should  now  impeach  those  doctrines  which  I  have  taught  them,  and 
which  they  have  received  as  eternal  truths  P  Shall  I  cause  them  to  stumble  by  an 
example  so  base  P  No,  I  will  not  do  it ;  I  will  not  value  my  body,  which  must  at  all 
events  die,  more  than  the  everlasting  salvation  of  those  whom  I  have  instructed."  On 
this  the  bishops  and  all  the  clergy  exclaimed,  '^  Now  we  see  his  obstinacy  and  malice  in 
his  heresy ;"  and  he  was  ordered  immediately  to  descend  from  the  scaffold. 

When  he  had  come  down,  the  bishops  commenced  the  ceremonies  of  degradation. 
The  archbishop  of  Milan  and  the  bishop  of  Be8an9on  approached  him,  and  took  the  cup 
from  his  hands,  saying,  ''  Accursed  Judas,  who  has  forsaken  the  council  of  peace,  and 
allied  iihyself  with  the  Jews.  Behold,  we  take  from  thee  the  cup  in  which  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  offered  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  thou  art  no  longer  worthy  of  it."  Huss 
replied  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  place  all  my  hope  and  confidence  in  God  my  Saviour.  I 
know  he  will  never  take  from  me  the  cup  of  salvation,  but  that  by  his  grace  I  shall 
drink  it  to-day  in  his  kingdom."  The  other  bishops  then  came  forward,  and  taking 
&om  him,  one  after  another,  some  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  they  each  pronounced 
a  different  malediction.  Huss  answered,  **  Most  gladly  do  I  endure  all  this  reproach 
for  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  the  name  of  my  Ijord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  only  now  remained  to  deprive  him  of  the.  tonsure — a  circle  from  which  the  hair  is 
cut  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  enlarged  in  size  as  the  person  rises  in  ecclesiastical 
dignity.  Here  a  violent  dispute  arose  among  the  bishops,  whether  they  should  use  the 
razor  or  the  scissors  for  this  purpose.  Huss  could  not  refrain  from  turning  to  the 
emperor,  and  saying,  "  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  cruel  as  they  all  are,  they  cannot  agree  as 
to  the  mode  of  exercising  their  cruelty  P"  After  a  long  debate,  they  declared  for  the 
scissors,  and  with  them  they  cut  off  the  hair  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  They  also  scraped 
the  nails  of  hia  fingers  with  a  knife,  to  take  from  him  the  holy  oil,  and  to  erase  the 
pretended  characters  of  the  priesthood. 

When  the  ceremony  of  degradation  was  finished,  the  bishops  cried  out,  "  The  holy 
council  of  Constance  expels  John  Huss  from  the  priesthood,  and  the  sacred  office  with 
which  he  was  invested,  and  thus  declares  that  the  holy  church  of  God  separates  herself 
from  this  man,  and  delivers  him  over  to  the  secular  power."  Before  proceeding  further, 
however,  they  put  on  hia  head  a  paper  mitre,  about  two  feet  high,  on  which  were 
painted  three  devils,  and  an  inscription  in  large  characters,  Heresiarch,  "  Arch-heretic." 
Huss,  on  seeing  it,  comforted  himself  with  these  words,  "  My  Lord  Jesus  bore  for  me,  a 
poor  sinner,  a  much  more  painful  crown  of  thorns,  and  even  the  ignominious  death  of 
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the  cross.  Therefore,  for  his  sake,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  bear  this,  which  is  much 
easier."  Then  the  bishops  cried  aloud,  "  Now  we  deliyer  up  your  soul  to  Satan,  and  to 
hell."  "  But  I,"  said  Huss,  "  commit  my  soul  to  my  gracious  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The 
bishops  then  turning  to  the  emperor,  said,  "  The  holy  council  of  Constance  now  delivers 
up  to  judgment,  and  to  the  secular  arm,  John  Huss,  who  no  longer  sustains  any  office  iu 
the  church." 

When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  prayed  aloud,  in  language  taken  from  the  31st  and  Slst  Psalms,  repeating 
with  great  emphasis  this  verse,  "  Into  thine  hand  I  commend  my  spirit :  thou  hast 
redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth."  While  he  was.  at  prayer,  the  paper  mitre  having 
&Ilen  from  his  head,  he  looked  at  it  smiling,  on  which  some  of  the  guards  around  him 
said,  ^'  Put  it  on  again  ;  let  him  be  burned  with  the  devils,  the  masters  he  has  served." 
Huss  began  to  pray  again,  ''Lord  Jesus,  I  cheerfully  suffer  this  terrible  and  cruel 
death,  for  the  sake  of  thy  holy  gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  thy  sacred  word ;  do  thou 
forgive  my  enemies  the  crime  they  are  committing."  On  this  the  executioners,  by  order 
of  the  count  palatine,  made  him  cease,  and  compelled  him  to  walk  three  times  round  the 
pile.  He  then  requested  permission  to  speak  with  his  jailers  ;  and  when  they  were  come, 
he  said,  ''  I  thank  you,  most  heartily,  my  friends,  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  shown 
me,  for  you  have  behaved  to  me  more  as  brethren  than  as  keepers.  Know  also,  that  my 
trust  in  my  Saviour  is  unshaken,  for  whose  name  I  willingly  suffer  this  death,  being 
assured  that  I  shall  be  with  him  to-day  in  paradise." 

The  executioners  then  took  him,  and  bound  him  to  a  stake  with  wet  ropes.  But  as  his 
face  happened  to  be  turned  to  the  east,  an  honour  of  which  some  thought  the  heretic 
was  unworthy,  they  unbound  him,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  west.  They  after* 
wards  fixed  round  his  neck  a  black,  rusty  chain,  on  which  he  said,  smiling,  "  My  dear 
Master  and  Saviour  was  bound  for  my  sake,  with  a  harder  and  heavier  chain  than  this. 
Why  should  I,  a  poor  sinful  creature,  be  ashamed  of  thus  being  bound  for  him  P"  The 
executioners  then  began  to  put  the  wood  in  order.  They  placed  some  bundles  of  light 
wood  under  his  feet,  and  heaped  straw  and  large  wood  aroimd  him  up  to  his  neck. 
Before  they  set  fire  to  the  pile,  the  count  palatine  and  the  marshal  of  the  empire,  Be  Pap- 
penheim,  exhorted  him  to  recant  his  doctrines  in  order  to  save  his  life.  Huss  cried  aloud 
from  the  pile,  "  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  have  never  taught  the  errors  which  my 
enemies  falsely  lay  to  my  charge  ;  I  have,  in  all  my  discourses,  aimed  at  nothing  hut  to 
deliver  rifen  from  the  bondage  of  sin :  therefore  I  joyfully  confirm,  this  day,  by  my 
.  death,  the  truth  which  I  have  taught  and  preached." 

The  pile  was  then  lighted,  but  Huss  began  to  sing  and  to  pray  aloud  several  times,  in 
these  words,  "  0  Christ,  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  me !"  When  he  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  speak  again,  the  wind  drove  the  flames  into  his  face,  and  stopped  his 
utterance ;  still,  however,  his  head  and  his  lips  were  observed  to  move,  as  if  in  prayer  for 
a  short  time,  when  the  sufferings  of  this  faithful  servant  were  ended,  and  the  Lord  called 
his  soul  to  his  eternal  rest.  The  count  palatine  being  informed  that  one  of  the 
executioner's  servants  had  preserved  Huss's  cloak  and  girdle,  ordered  them  to  be  burned, 
with  everything  belonging  to  him,  fearing  lest  the  Bohemians  should  venerate  them  as 
sacred  relics.  When  all  was  consumed,  the  executioner  put  the  ashes  of  Huss  into  a 
cart,  with  the  earth  on  which  he  had  been  executed,  and  threw  the  whole  into  the  Ehine, 
which  flows  near,  that  every  possible  trace  of  this  holy  witness  for  the  truth  might  be 
obliterated.  But  it  was  said  in  an  elegy,  composed  at  the  time,  "  His  ashes  will  be 
scattered  over  every  country ;  no  river,  no  banks  will  be  able  to  retain  them ;  and  those 
whom  the  enemy  thought  to  silence  by  death,  sing  and  publish  in  every  place  that 
gospel  which  their  persecutors  thought  to  suppress." 

A  sketch  of  a  distinguished  lay-reformer,  Jerome  of  Prague,  will  be  found  strongly  to 
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resemble  that  just  given  of  his  eminent  contemporary.  After  visiting  the  university  of 
that  city,  as  well  as  those  of  England,  Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Cologne,  he  became 
acquainted,  during  his  residence  at  Oxford,  with  the  works  of  Wycliffe.  These  he 
translated  into  his  own  language,  and  on  his  return  to  Prague  avowed  the  same 
principles,  and  joined  the  followers  of  Huss.  During  the  confinement  of  the  latter, 
Jerome  was  cited  before  the  council.  Finding  on  his  arrival  that  he  could  oflTer  Huss  no 
assistance,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  wrote  on  behalf  of  his  friend  to  the 
emperor.  He  was  seized  at  Kirsan  by  an  officer,  who  apprised  the  cotmcil  of  his  capture, 
and  the  prisoner  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Couste.  Accused  before  the  assembly,  he  was 
conveyed  to  a  dungeon,  and  was  afterwards  exposed  to  want  and  torture. 

A  d^gerous  illness  now  ensued ;  attempts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  for 
a  time  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  Suffering  at  length  unhappily  prevailed ;  he  acknow- 
ledged the  errors  of  Waldo  and  Huss,  and  avowed  his  adherence  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  his  backward  course  allowed  him  no  repose,  and  as  his  own  reproaches  became 
intolerable,  he  renounced  his  retraction,  and  demanded  a  second  trial.  Again  brought 
before  the  council,  he  valiantly  maintained  the  truth. 

Powerful  was  his  defence,  but  it  failed  to  affect  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Not 
more  impervious  is  the  rock  to  the  simbeams,  than  were  their  hearts  to  the  dictates  of 
truth  and  compassion.  His  martyrdom  quickly  followed.  When  surrounded  by  blazing 
fagots,  he  cried  out,  "  O  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon  me !"  and  a  little  afterwards,- 
"  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  loved  thy  truth."  With  a  cheerful  coimtenance,  observing 
the  executioner  about  to  set  fire  to  the  wood  behind  his  back,  he  cried  out,  "  Bring  thy 
torch  hither :  perform  thy  office  before  my  face ;  had  I  feared  death,  I  might  have 
avoided  it."  As  the  wood  began  to  blaze,  he  sang  a  hymn,  which  the  violence  of  the 
flames  did  not  interrupt. 

The  people  of  Bohemia,  not  only  of  humble  but  of  high  rank,  who  had  espoused  the 
doctrines  of  Huss,  were  greatly  excited  by  his  cruel  martyrdom.  A  long  memorial 
against  it  was  signed  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  noblemen,  and  more  than  a  thousand  of 
the  gentry.  The  whole  nation  openly  declared  his  innocence ;  while  such  was  the  attach- 
ment of  his  numerous  friends,  that  they  carried  earth  from  the  place  of  his  execution  into 
Bohemia.  They  also  commemorated  his  martyrdom  by  elegies,  medals,  and  pictures, 
and  by  the  observance  of  a  service  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

In  vain  were  protestations  made  to  the  council ;  its  persecutions  were  unrelentingly- 
continued.     The  followers  of  Huss  were  excommunicated ;  they  were  depriv{!8  of  their  ^ 
churches,  and  money  was  offered  to  any  who  would  apprehend  them.     Hundreds  were  in 
consequence  shut  up  in  deep  mines ;  some  were  drowned  ;  others  were  burned ;  but,  like 
their  leader,  they  were  faithful  unto  death. 

"  The  hall,"  says  Simond,  alluding  to  the  kaufhaus,  "  measured  by  my  steps,  appeared 
to  be  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  long ;  the  ceiling,  about 
seventeen  feet  high,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  wooden  pillars,  to  which  leathern  shields, 
measuring  three  feet  and  a  half  by  eighteen  inches,  are  suspended.  If  the  red  cross  upon 
them  indicates  that  they  belonged  to  crusaders,  they  would  be  of  greater  antiquity  still  than 
the  council,  since  the  last  crusade  preceded  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  thick  walls 
bear  marks  ofr  partitions  between  each  window,  indicating  the  ceUs  where  the  fathers  of 
the  council  were  shut  up  while  forming  those  solemn  decisions  which  ultimately  decided 
nothing.  A  hole  in  the  gate  is  still  seen,  through  which  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
used  to  be  introduced ;  and  near  that  entrance  the  places  where  a  count  and  a  bishop 
stood  sentry  night  and  day.  The  dusty  seats  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  Pope 
Martin  V.  are  there  unceremoniously  filled  on  market  days  by  old  women  selling  yam, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  awe  those  who  filled  these  seats  inspired  four  himdred  years 
ago,  and  ignorant  even  of  their  names." 
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The  chaira  occupied  by  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  the  Bible  of  Huss,  and  some  other 
relics  of  the  coimcili  still  remain  in  the  hall  of  the  kaufhau8y  besides  a  collection  of 
antiquities  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Coxe  says : — "  I  did  not  omit  visiting  a  small  dungeon,  about  eight  feet  long,  six 
broad,  and  seven  high,  in  which  John  Huss  was  confined,  and  wherein  I  observed  the 
very  stone  to  which  he  had  been  chained.  I  entered  it,  however,  with  very  different 
feelings  from  those  which  I  experienced  in  1776,  when  this  convent  was  the  asylum  of 
monkish  superstition.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  trade  and  industry  ;  and  it  must  suggest  a 
pleasing  reflection  to  a  philosophic  mind,  that  a  successor  of  Sigismund,  who  violated  his 
word,  should  have  consigned  to  a  reformed  establishment  that  very  convent  in  which  the 
Bohemian  divine  was  imprisoned,  and  from  which  he  was  triumphantly  led  to  the  stake  ; 
and  that  the  most  enlarged  principles  of  toleration  should  be  manifested  in  the  same 
place,  where  persecution  was  inculcated  by  precept  and  example.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
reason  and  religion  over  bigotry  and  intolerance.'' 

A  plate  of  metal  let  into  the  floor  of  the  cathedral,  near  the  entrance,  shows  the  spot 
where  John  Huss  stood  when  he  was  condemned. 

One  incident  in  the  history  of  Constance  must  not  be  omitted.  Messrs.  Eoberts  and 
Meilly,  watchmakers  of  Geneva,  were  the  first  persons  whom  the  troubles  of  their  native 
republic  drove  to  Constance.  They  received  from  the  emperor  the  following  immunities 
for  themselves  and  their  coimtrymen : — The  right  of  purchasing  or  building  houses ;  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  entire  independence  of  the  cathoUc  clergy ;  the  power 
of  erecting  a  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  all  affairs  in  reference  to  their  manu- 
factures and  commerce  ;  exemption  from  serving  in  the  militia  and  quartering  soldiers ; 
from  all  contributions  during  the  space  of  twenty  years  ;  from  duties  on  their  tools  and 
utensils ;  and,  further,  the  standard  of  their  gold  was  to  be  invariably  fixed.  These 
favourable  terms,  signed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1785,  attracted  many  settlers  to  Constance. 
The  emperor  also  granted  to  Mr.  Macaire  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans,  which  had 
lately  been  secularised,  for  establishing  a  manufacture  of  printed  linens  and  cottons. 

Constance  contains  now  an  ancient  palace,  a  lyceum,  an  hospital,  a  conventual  school 
for  females,  a  theatre,  and  several  collections  of  art  and  science.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
circle  and  district  government.  The  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants  are  derived  from 
the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  some  trade,  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  a  few 
manufactures. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  Peterhausen.  Here  there  was  a  Benedictine 
monastery,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  Gbrand  Duke's  chateaux.  Its  ancient  ramparts  and 
fosse  may  still  be  observed.  Near  to  Constance  is  also  the  Island  of  Meinau,  a  pleasant 
residence  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated  estate,  now  the  property  of  the 
Countess  of  Langenstein. 

The  road  from  Constance  to  St.  Gall  runs  through  Thurgau,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  north  partly  by  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  partly  by  the 
Ithine,  which  divides  it  from  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen ;  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall ;  and  on  the  west,  by  that  of  Zurich.  Its  name  meaning  '^  district  of 
the  Thur,"  arises  from  that  river  which  comes  from  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  and  is  joined 
by  the  Sitter  from  Appenzell,  the  river  crossing  the  middle  part  of  it  from  west  to  east. 
The  valley  of  the  Thur  is  separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  by  a  suc- 
cession of  hills,  which  rise  in  terraces  on  both  sides,  and  are  intersected  by  several  valleys. 
On  the  south  and  west  sides  other  liiHa  divide  the  Thurgau  from  the  valley  of  the  Toss, 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  The  whole  country  belongs  to  the  plateau,  or  table-land  of 
Switzerland,  and  is  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Alpine  region. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria,  is  coftaected  with  this 
canton.     On  his  being  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  he  called  on  the  Swiss  to  seize  the 
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duke's  domains.  The  forest  cantons  were  not  slow  in  obeying  the  commands  In  1460, 
they  entered  the  fine  province  of  Thurgau,  encountering  no  opposition ;  the  town  of 
Diessenhofen  alone  defended  itfi  allegiance  to  Austria,  but  was  obliged  to  eapitulate, 
retaining  its  privileges  as  a  little  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  cantoBS*  AU  the 
rest  of  Thurgau  was  taken  possession  of  as  a  conquered  country,  the  cantons  aaatiwiing  the 
rights  which  the  house  of  Austria  had  till  then  exercised  over  it,  as  tb^  had  done  with 
the  A^rgau,  about  half  a  century  before.  Each  of  the  old  eight  cantons  by  turns  appointed 
the  bailifif,  who  resided  at  Frauenfeld,  and  who  was  changed  every  two  years.  This 
state  of  things  continued  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  oentury. 

In  1803,  Thurgau  was  one  of  the  cantons  which  became  repreaentatiye  pepublics  en  a 
democratic  principle,  by  what  is  called  the  '^Act  of  Mediation;"  the  others  being 
Aargau,  Yaud,  Ticino,  and  St.  Qall.  It  was  solemnly  delivered  by  the  first  ocmsul  of 
France,  at  a  public  audience,  to  citisen  Barth^lemy,  who  gave  it  afterwards  to  citisen 
D'Affiy,  who  was  named  landamman  of  Switserland  for  that  year.  The  Swiss  deputies, 
it  may  be  remarked,  soon  afterwaids  returned  home,  when  all  the  cantons  sent 
addresses  of  thanks  to  the  first  consul,  and  the  new  constitution  being  put  in  foroe,  the 
few  French  troops,  which  had  entered  Switaerland,  finally  evacuated  the  country. 

The  constitutions  of  this  canton,  and  others  in  similar  circumstances,  were  popidar, 
and  framed  on  the  principle  of  equality  of  rights  among  all  classes  of  the  eitiaens  of  each 
canton.  The  canton  was  divided  into  circles,  and  the  electors  of  each  circle  sent  three 
members,  having  certain  moderate  qualifications,  to  the  legislative  council.  The  dura- 
tion of  their  functions  was  limited.  The  distinction  between  the  three  powers,  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial,  was  strictly  defined.  Thes^  constitutions  were  remodelled 
in  1814,  and  a  curious  system  of  elections  was  then  established,  contrived,  as  it  was  said, 
to  give  to  property  a  greater  influence  in  the  state.  The  great,  or  legislative  eounoil, 
were  removed  one-third  at  a  time,  and  at  fixed  periods.  The  mode  of  eleetion  was 
triple :  one-third  of  the  new  members  was  elected  directly  by  the  assemblies  of  theeirdes 
heretofore.  These  assemblies  furnished  besides,  a  list  of  fair  candidates  for  each  circle, 
possessed  of  a  higher,  qualification  than  the  directly  chosen  members,  and  out  of  these 
lists  the  great  council  itself  chose  one  member  far  each  circle ;  and  thus  another  third  of 
the  vacant  seats  was  filled.  Lastly,  an  electoral  conmnssion,  composed  of  the  council  of 
state,  or  executive,  of  the  judges  of  the  high  court  of  appeal,  and  of  a  certain  number  of 
other  members  of  the  great  council,  chose  the  remaining  third  chiefly  from  among 
the  wealthier  landed  proprietors.  The  duration  of  the  ftmctions  of  each  member  was, 
in  some  cantons,  of  twelve  years ;  in  some,  of  eight ;  in  others,  of  six ;  but  in  all, 
the  members  could  be  re-elected.  The  great  council  chose  the  members  of  the  executivce 
and  of  the  higher  court  of  appeal  out  of  its  own  body,  and  the  members  thus  chosen, 
continued  to  sit  as  legislators.  The  right  of  proposing  measures  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  council  of  state,  or  executive,  whose  projects  of  law  could  only  be  either  accepted 
or  rejected  by  the  great  council,  but  not  amended.  The  oonsequenee  of  this  system  was, 
that  the  new  cantons,  while  professing  to  be  popular,  in  opposition  to  the  old  aristocrat 
tians,  were  ruled,  in  fact,  by  a  certain  junto  of  individuals,  who  having  once  secured 
their  seats,  elected,  or  re-elected  their  friends  as  their  colleagues,  who,  in  their  turn, 
re-elected  them,  and  thus  a  self-electing  majority  was  perpetuated. 

In  the  old  aristocratic  cantons  considerable  concessions  had,  at  least,  been  made  to  the 
classes  previously  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government ;  while  the  new  cantons, 
creations  of  yesterday,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  were  now  retrograding  into  a  state  for 
which  no  precedent  or  presumption  could  be  alleged. 

Such  an  order  of  things,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  Towards  the  end  of  1830, 
the  councils  of  Aargau  and  Vaud,  after  some  popular  tumults,  happily  unattended  with 
bloodshed,  were  obliged  by  the  pubKc  voice  to  appoint  commissioners  in  order  to  frame 
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A  new  constitution.    Thurgau  and  St.  Gkdl  did  the  same,  but  in  a  more  quiet  and 
conoiliatory  spirit. 

The  climate  of  Thurgau  is  oomparativelj  mild ;  a  great  part  of  the  oountry  is  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  especially  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry ;  the  vine  also  thrives  in 
seTeral  localities*  The  produce  of  corn  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  The  rivers 
and  the  lake  abound  with  fish.  About  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  said  to  be  protestants, 
and  the  rest  Roman  catholics.  German  is  the  language  of  the  country.  About  one-third 
of  the  people  is  employed  in  trade  and  manufaotures ;  the  latter  consisting  principally  of 
cotton  goods. 

It  is  worth  obseirving  that  the  Lake  of  Constanee,  bounded  by  this  rich  flat  country,  is 
three  times  deeper  than  any  of  the  mountain«girt  lakes  of  Switaerland.  A  name 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  the  moral  worth  of  its  possessor,  is  that  of  Gall,  one 
of  the  associates  of  Oolumba,  who  has  become  familiar  to  the  reader  of  history  from  hii 
labours  in  Ireland,  and  particularly  at  lona  or  Icolmkill,  in  the  Hebrides.  Gall  being 
told  by .  one  of  his  Swiss  disciples,  a  hunter,  of  a  delicious  valley  watered  by  a  river, 
where  bears  and  boars  repaired  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  which  was  surrounded  by 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snows,  repaired  to  this  wilderness  with  some  of  his 
fUends. 

They  built  for  themselves  dwellings,  of  a  very  humble  kind,  near  the  falls  of  the  river 
Steinaeh,  subsisting  only  by  the  labours  of  their  hands,  and  civilising  those  who  gathered 
around  them,  attracted  by  the  rumours  of  their  benevolence.  So  high  was  the  reputa^ 
tioa  of  GaU,  that  the  bishcprie  of  Constance  was  offered  him,  which  he  at  once  declined, 
and  persisted  in  his  usual  mode  of  life  until  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Gtell  was  founded  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  his  death  near  his  lonely 
abode,  and  the  sciences  were  so  successfully  cultivated  in  that  seminary  that  it  became 
CdOLe  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  Europe,  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries, 
when  schools  indeed  were  not  numerous.  A  manuscript  of  Quintillian,  as  well  as  that 
of  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  was  said  to  be  preserved  there;  although  giving  of  the 
oountry  a  frightftd  description.  In  after  times  the  abbots  departed  from  the  course  of 
their  predecessors,  and  yielding  themselves  up  to  politics  and  war,  they  lost,  in  the  end, 
their  power,  with  the  qualities  by  which  it  was  originally  obtained. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Ghdl  established  a  market  at  Rosehach,  near  the  limits  between 
Helvetia  and  Rhcetia.  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  sent  an  embassy  to  St.  GhiU,  and 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  abbey  by  means  of  Bishop  Eeonwald.  The  abbey  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  splendour;  and  its  friendship  was  sought  by  lords  and 
sovereigns*  In  the  school  singing,  writing,  and  versification  were  particularly  attended 
to,  and  its  reputation  for  musio  has  continued  till  later  days.  Ekkard,  who  died  in  996, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  the  abbey  produced.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Hedwige,  duchess  of  Suabia,  a  lady  conversant  with  classical  literature.  After  her 
death,  the  emperor,  Henry  II.,  bestowed  her  abbey  of  Hohenwell  and  Stein  on  the 
Bishop  of  Bambei^«  He  granted  to  the  serfs  of  the  bishop  and  the  abbot  the  right  of 
marrying  and  living  together  in  families;  for  before  that,  as  in  the  former  ages  of 
Rome,  that  degraded  race  lived,  like  the  animals  of  the  field,  in  promiscuous  intercourse. 
This  was  the  first  great  step  towards  emancipation.  Seven  other  abbeys  of  Thurgau, 
amcmg  which  were  the  chapter  of  Zurich,  St.  Gbll,  Einsiedlin,  Seckingen,  and  Reichenau; 
granted  to  their  aerls  connubial  rights,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  inheriting  property ;  but 
others  refused  to  foUow  the  example. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  misunderstandings  arose  between  the 
mountaineers  of  AppenzeU  and  their  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall.  The  agents  of  the 
abbot  encroached  on  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  levied  taxes  in  a  harsh  and 
oppressive  manner.     One  of  them,  the  bailiff  of  Schwendi,  exacted  a  duty  on  the  cheese 
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and  butter  which  were  carried  to  market ;  and  he  kept  two  fierce  ina8tiffn  to  fly  at  an j 
one  who  attempted  to  pass  the  toll-house  without  haying  paid  the  duty.    The  bailiff  of 
the  town  of  Appenzell  had  the  right  of  catel  or  **  ohatteli''  in  yirtue  of  which  the  beat 
garment  of  every  man  who  died  became  his  perquisite.    He  one  day  caused  the  grave 
of  a  man  lately  buried  to  be  reopened,  in  order  to  seize  the  clothes  in  which  the  children 
of  the  deceased  had  dressed  their  parent.     These,  and  many  other  vexations,  joined  to 
the  example  of  their  neighbours  the  Swiss,  led  the  Appenzellers  to  think  of  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  abbot's  rule.     On  a  fixed  day  they  rose,  surprised  the  castles,  and 
drove  the  bailifiEs  away.     The  Abbot  Cuno,  of  Stauffen,  having  no  means  of  suppressing 
the  revolt,  applied  to  the  imperial  towns  of  Suabia,  who  were  his  allies,  and  who  sent 
messengers  into  Appenzell.     The  mountaineers  said,  **  they  were  ready  to  pay  the  abbot 
his  lawful  dues  as  before,  provided  he  chose  his  baili£b  among  a  certain  number  of 
honest  men  whom  they  would  propose  to  him.''    The  imperial  towns,  however,  rejected 
the  proposal,  and  iosisted  that  the  former  bailifib  of  the  abbot  should  be  reinstated ;  and 
these,  through  malice  and  revenge,  treated  the  people  worse  than  before.    The  Appen- 
zellers then  turned  to  the  town  of  St.  Ghtll,  which,  having  grown  around  the  abbey,  and 
being  in  some  measure  dependent  on  it,  yet  enjoyed  imperial  franchises  and  immunities, 
and  was  allied  to  other  imperial  towns.      Its  position  between  Q^rmany  and  Italy 
rendered  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  which  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  had 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  manufactures.     The  people  of  St.  Ghdl  had  also  their 
grievances  against  the  abbot ;  they  listened  readily  to  their  neighbours  of  Appenzell, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  respectiYe  privilegea. 
The  abbot,  incensed  at  this,  redoubled  his  severity  against  the  Appenzellers,  and  appefded 
again  to  the  league  of  the  imperial  towns  of  Suabia,  which  decided  that  the  alliance 
between  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell  must  be  dissolved,  but  that  the  abbot  might  choose  his 
bailifib  &om  among  the  natives  of  the  latter  country.     St.  Gall  submitted  to  this 
decision.     The  Appenzellers,  perceiving  that  the  nobility  of  the  imperial  towns  preferred 
the  friendship  of  a  prince  abbot  to  the  interests  of  a  race  of  humble  mountaineers, 
addressed  themselves  to  their  brethren  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  expecting  more  sympathy 
from  that  quarter.     Schwitz  and  Glarus  alone  answered  the  call ;  the  former  entered  into 
a  coburghership  with  the  people  of  Appenzell,  and  Glarus,  without  stipulating  any  act 
of  alliance,  proclaimed  "  that  aU  those  among  the  citizens  who  chose  to  serve  in  the 
cause  of  Appenzell,  were  free  to  do  so."    All  the  inhabitants  of  Appentell  attended  in 
their  respective  rhodes,*  and  they  all  swore  to  each  other,  and  to  the  IftTK^ATOTnun  of  the 
village  of  Appenzell,  to  remain  firmly  united  for  the  defence  of  their  common  rights. 
On  hearing  this,  the  imperial  towns,  urged  again  by  the  abbot,  collected  a  considerable 
force,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  sent  it  to  St.  Gbll,  where  the  abbot  reviewed  and  enter- 
tained them.      Thence  they  proceeded  towards  Trogen,  a  village  of  Appenzell,   the 
cavalry,  in  fuU  armour,  being  followed  by  6,000  infantry.     On  the  16th  of  May,  1403, 
'  they  entered  the  hollow  pass  of  Speicher,  at  the  foot  of  the  Voglinseck  mountain.     The 
men  of  Appenzell,  informed  by  their  scouts  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  left  their 
wives  and  children,  and,  after  receiving  the  blessings  of  their  aged  parents,  they  posted 
themselves,  to  the  number  of  2,000,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  eighty  of  them 
advanced  to  the  cliflGa  which  overhang  the  hollow  way,  while  300  men  of  Schwitz,  and 
200  of  Glarus,  placed  themselves  in  the  wood  on  each  side  of  the  road.     The  enemy's 
cavalry  boldly  ascended  the  mountain.  The  eighty  Appenzellers  began  the  attack  with  their 
slings,  whilst  the  men  of  Glarus  and  Schwitz  rushed  upon  the  flanks  of  the  column.    The 
cavalry,  pressed  in  a  narrow  way,  spurred  their  horses  to  gain  the  plain  on  the  summit 

•  Rhodes,  from  Sotted  troop  or  band,  meant  the  oommunes  or  hundreds  into  which  Appenzell  k 
divided.    This  denomination  continues  to  the  present  day. 
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of  the  hill,  when  they  perceived  the  whole  force  of  Appenzell  adTancing  to  meet  them. 
At  this  sight  the  leaders  of  the  column  ordered  a  retreat,  in  order  to  regain  the  open 
country  below.  The  dismal  word  retire  I  sounded  along  the  files  of  the  long  column — 
the  infantry  in  the  rear  thought  all  was  lost,  and  began  to  disband — ^the  people  of 
Appenzell^  Sohwitz,  and  Glarus  fell  from  every  side  on  the  cavalry  cooped  up  in  the 
hollow  way.  Six  hundred  cavaliers  lost  their  lives,  the  rest  spurred  their  horses  through 
the  ranks  of  their  own  infantry,  the  rout  became  general,  and  the  discomfited  troops 
reached  St.  Gtell  in  the  greatest  confusion.  ^ 

The  tdlies  of  the  Swiss  at  the  beginning  o^  the  sixteenth  century  were  of  two  sorts — * 
the  Boeii  and  the  oonfcederati.  The  first,  Vhich  consisted  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  the  city 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  towns  of  Mulhausen  and  of  Bieni\p,  sent  deputies  to  the 
several  diets,  and,  without  beiug  cantons,  were  considered  as  parts  of  the  Helvetic  body. 
The  confoiderati  were  either,  like  the  Grisons  and  the  Yalais,  allied  to  all  the  cantons,  or 
only  to  some  of  them,  which  last  was  the  case  with  the  republic  of  Geneva  and  the  country 
of  Neuch&tel.  They  did  not  send  deputies  to  the  diets,  but  were  entitled  to  assistance  in 
case  of  foreign  attack.  Several  of  these  associates  and  confederates  had  also  their  suljecU^ 
as  well  as  the  cantons  themselves. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Gtdl  was  sovereign  of  a  fine  district  extendiag  from  the  river  Thur  to 
the  lake  of  Constance,  and  including  several  little  towns,  such  as  Boschach  and  Wyl; 
he  was  also  prince  of  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  as  far  as  Glarus  and  Schwitz,  and  he 
had  the  lower  jurisdiction  over  the  EheinthaL  The  abbot's  palace,  or  rather  castle,  it 
being  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  which  had 
grown  up  around  the  abbey,  but  had  become  at  an  early  period  independent  of  it,  whilst 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  was  maintained  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  city  gates.  This  singular  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  frequent 
altercations,  and  it  happened  at  times  that  the  abbot  was  blockaded  within  the  precincts 
of  his  abbey  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Gall,  whilst  his  dependents  in  the  country  coming  to 
his  relief,  beleaguered  the  city. 

The  five  catholic  cantons,  dissatisfied  with  the  spreading  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  granted  by  the  religious  peace  of  1529,  and 
emboldened  by  the  appearance  of  affairs  in  Germany,  sought  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh 
quarrel.  The  reformed  cantons,  and  Zurich  especially,  were  not  long  before  they 
ftimiahed  them  with  a  plausible  one.  Zurich  and  the  reformed  part  of  Glarus  had  been 
promoting  the  reformation  in  the  territories  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gtdl  with  a  violence  of 
zeal  that  made  them  overlook  the  dictates  of  justice  and  the  faith  due  to  existing  treaties. 
On  the  death  of  the  abbot,  in  March,  1629,  the  four  cantons,  protectors  of  the  abbey, 
Zurich  and  Glarus  on  one  side,  and  Lucerne  and  Schwitz  on  the  other,  disagreed  about 
the  election  of  his  successor.  The  monks  had  elected  Eilian ;  but  Zurich  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  "  unless  he  proved  by  the  Scriptures  that  a  monastic  life  and  its  prac- 
tices were  acceptable  t4  God."  Those  subjects  of  the  abbey  who  had  embraced  the 
reformation  declared  also  against  him.  At  Wyl  they  openly  revolted  against  the  abbot's 
authorities.  Kilian  escaped  with  his  monks  to  Bregentz,  in  the  Austrian  territories, 
taking  with  hiTn  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  abbey  and  the  title-deeds.  He  then  went  to 
Ausburg  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Charles  V. ;  but  on  his  return  to  Bregentz  he  was 
drowned,  in  August,  1530,  in  fording  a  river.  The  monks  next  elected  Diethelm  Blaater. 
But  Zurich  and  Glarus  took  upon  themselves  to  sell  the  abbey  with  its  dependencies  to 
the  town  of  St.  Gall,  after  removing  the  remaining  valuables.  Six  of  the  monks  embraced 
the  reformed  doctrines,  and  were  allowed  pensions.  The  Tockenburgers  were  declared 
free  on  paying  to  Zurich  and  Glarus  14,000  guilders.  The  abbey  was  thus  completely 
secularised  by  force. 

Peterman,  baron  of  Raron,  sold  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  in  1468,  to  XJlrich,  abbot 
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of  St.  Gall.  It  remained  subject  to  the  abbey  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  eeniorir* 
Serious  disturbances  arose  from  this  connexion  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
'  The  county  of  Tockenburg,  containing  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  situated  between 
Zurich,  Appenzell,  Glarus,  and  the  other  lands  of  the  abbot,  had  been,  ever  sinoe  the 
Beformation,  divided  between  the  two  religions,  of  which  the  reformed  reckoned  by  far 
the  most  disciples.  The  victory  of  Oappel,  obtained  by  the  catholic  cantons  in  1581^ 
having  reinstated  the  abbot  in  all  his  jurisdiction,  the  Tockenburgers  had  returned  to 
their  allegiance  to  him,  maintaining,  ^however,  their  ancient  privileges,  their  own 
magistracy,  the  right  of  liberating  accused  persons  upon  bail,  which  was  a  very  old 
custom  in  Tockenburg,  and,  above  all,  their  religious  freedom.  Some  of  the  abbots, 
however,  encroached  l^  degrees  on  the  people's  rights ;  and  at  last  the  abbot  Leodegar, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  assumed  the  authority  of  an  absolute  master 
over  Tockenburg.  He  established  his  own  courts  of  justice,  appointed  the  local  magis- 
btites,  and  excluded  the  protestants  from  all  places  of  trust.  He  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  work  at  the  public  roads,  although  they  had  twice  redeemed  themselves  from  the 
toils  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject ;  and  upon  their  remonstrating  against  thia, 
he  fined  them  heavily.  He  assumed  the  right  of  administering  the  church  revenues  and 
disposing  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  lastly,  that  of  regulating  all  matters  ooncexning 
the  militia. 

The  two  cantons  of  Schwitz  and  Glarus,  coburghers  and  protectors  of  Tockenburg, 
being,  the  first  wholly,  and  the  other  partly,  catholic,  remained  indifferent  spectators  of 
these  encroachments.  Not  so  the  protestant  cantons ;  and  Zurich,  in  particular,  after 
remonstrating  with  the  abbot,  sent,  in  1709,  some  troops  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Tockenburg.  The  abbot,  on  his  side,  placed  garrisons  in  the  various  castles,  and  prepared 
for  war.  The  people  of  Tockenburg  rode  in  1710,  and  expelled  the  abbot's  garrisons, 
and  anarchy  and  conf\ision  spread  over  the  country.  The  protestant  cantons  openly 
espoused  the  caiise  of  the  Tockenburgers,  while  the  catholic  took  the  part  of  the  abbot. 
The  Zurichers  and  Tockenburgers  united  attacked  the  abbot  in  his  own  territories, 
ravaged  them,  and  obliged  him  and  his  monks  to  escape  to  Lindau,  across  the  Lake  of 
Constance.  The  town  of  Wyl  made  a  long  resistance,  but  surrendered  at  last.  Cruelties 
were  committed  on  both  sides.  The  catholic  cantons,  in  order  to  prevent  the  troops  of 
Berne  from  joining  those  of  Zurich,  seized  on  Baden,  Bremgarten,  and  other  bailiwicks 
In  the  Aargau.  Zurich  and  Berne  then  ordered  a  joint  attack  on  Baden,  and,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1712,  having  taken  Bremgarten,  they  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Baden, 
which  is  built  on  a  steep  hill.  After  a  seyere  cannonade,  by  which  the  town  was  greatly 
damaged,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  CriveUi  of  Uri,  surrendered ;  and  from  that 
time  the  castle  of  Baden  has  remained  in  ruins,  as  it  is  seen  at  the  present  day. 

Negotiations  were  next  resorted  to,  but  without  any  results.  A  religious  war  now 
raged  throughout  Switzerland ;  nearly  150,000  men.  Catholics  against  Protestants,  were 
under  arms.  Austria  and  France  threatened  to  interfere,  bftt  fortunately  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia  kept  them  in  check.  Af^r  several  desultory  actions,  an  army  of 
12,000  men  from  Lucerne  and  the  Waldstatten,  under  Ackerman  of  Unterwalden, 
advanced  in  July  along  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  to  Willmergen,  where  they  met,  on  the 
25th,  the  troops  of  Berne,  amounting  to  about  9,000,  on  the  same  ground  whei^  the 
Bernese  had  been  defeated  fifty-six  years  before.  This  second  battle  of  Wilmergen, 
however,  had  a  different  result  from  the  former  one.  It  lasted  six  hours,  and  was 
obstinately  fought  on  both  sides.  At  last  the  Bernese  broke  through  the  ranks  of  their 
enemies,  who  fled,  leaving  on  the  field  of  battle  2,000  men,  three  superior  officers,  five 
Capuchin  friars,  besides  colours,  cannon,  etc.  The  Bernese  lost  800  men,  and  had  most 
of  their  officers  wounded.  The  victorious  army  then  entered  the  canton  of  Lucerne, 
while  the  Zurichers  invaded  Zug,  took  Eapperschwyl,  and  threatened  Schwitz.     The  five 
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datholid  cdntohs  sued  for  peace,  which  was  Concluded  at  Aargau  in  the  following  August, 
1712.  The  catholic  cantons  gave  up  to  Zurich  and  Beme  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of 
Baden,  Bremgarten,  Mellingeli,  and  the  other  bailiwicks  of  Aargau,  and  admitted  Berne 
into  the  co-sovereignty  of  Thurgau,  Rheinthal,  and  Sargans.  The  regency  df  Tocken- 
burg  remained  as  Beme  and  Zurich  had  estaUished  it,  imtil  matters  should  be  settled 
with  the  abbot.  This  convention  served  permanently  to  ensure  religious  liberty  to  the 
subject  bailiwicks,  and  the  possession  of  the  county  of  Baden  opened  a  free  communis 
catioii  between  Beme  and  Zurich^  No  more  religious  wars  occurred  in  Switzerldiid 
after  the  peace  of  Aargau.  The  abbot  of  St.  QaU,  Leodegar,  still  persisting  in  his 
unreasonable  pretensions  over  Tockenburg,  died  in  exile,  and  his  successor  acceded  to 
terms  in  1718.  All  the  ancient  immunities  and  rights  of  the  Tockenburgers  were 
guaranteed  to  them,  whilst  they,  on  their  {>art,  acknowleded  the  sovereignty  of  the 
abbot. 

The  abbot  of  St.  QaJl  has  beeii  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history.  He  was 
a  tittdai*  prince  of  the  German  empire,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Dominican  monks  of  the 
abbey  out  df  their  own  body.  His  territory,  aftei*  the  lossl  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell, 
consiked  ef  the  old  abbey  territories,  alte  landsehafft,  and  of  the  Tockenburg.  His 
liniited  jurisdictioil  over  the  latter  has  been  already  described.  In  the  old  territory, 
conttunitig  45,000  iiihabitanti^,  the  dominion  of  the  Abbot  was  monarchical  and  absolute, 
excepting  certain  municipsil  privileges  which  the  towns  enjoyed.  The  principal  towns 
were  Wyl  and  Roschach,  the  latter  being  on  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  abbot  used  to 
send  a  deputy  to  the  federal  diet  of  the  Swiss.  The  city  of  St.  Gall  enjoyed  the  tome 
pritilege,  both  being  iocii  at  the  confederation.  The  city  ivas  surrounded  by  the  terri- 
tories of  the  abbot,  whilst  the  dbbey  itself  stood  withiil  the  city,  and  "Was  surrounded  by 
walls  and  ditches.  The  government  of  the  oity  was  a  inixture  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy. 

"Among  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants,"  says  Coxe,  "  the  original  simplicity  of  the 
pastoral  life  is  still  preserved ;  and  I  saw  several  venerable  figures  with  long  beards,  that 
resembled  the  pictures  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  The  natives  of  this  canton,  in  common 
with  the  inhabitants  of  democracies,  possess  a  natural  frankness,  and  a  pecidiar  tone  of 
equality,  which  arise  from  A  consciousness  of  their  own  independence.  They  tilso 
display  a  fund  of  cttiginal  humour,  and  are  remarkable  for  great  quickness  of  repartee,- 
and  rude  sallies  of  wit,  which  render  their  conversation  extremely  agreeable  and 
interesting. 

«*  In  our  Way"  to  Appenzell,  we  passed  through  Tuffen,  the  birth-place  of  Tllric  Grtiben- 
fiian :  he  has  been  dead  some  years ;  but  his  abilities  and  his  skill  in  practical  architec- 
ture fere,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  hereditary  in  his  family.  iVe  inquired  for  oiie  of 
the  sftine  name  who  was  either  his  brother  or  his  nephew,  ^hom  we  found  at  the 
alehouse ;  his  tisUal  place  of  resort  when  he  has  no  particular  employment.  He  Is  a 
heavy,  coarse-looking  man,  dressed  Hke  a  common  peastot ;  has  a  quick  and  penetrating 
eye,  and  a  jiurprising"  readiness  of  conversation.  "We  told  hirii  that  we  were  Englishmen, 
taahing  the  totor  of  Switzerland ;  and  that  we  could  not  pass  through  Tuffen  without 
desiring  to  see  a  man  who  was  so  much  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  architecture.  He 
struck  his  breast,  and  replied  in  German,  '  Here  you  see  but  a  hboT.'  Upon  oar  talking 
with  him  about  the  bridge  of  Schaffhausen,  in  the  building  of  which  he  was  employed,  he 
assured  us,  that  it  did  not  rest  upon  the  middle  pier,  but  is,  in  reality,  a  single  arch. 
Near  Appenzell,  we  observed  an  old  man,  with  venerable  white  hair  hanging  over  his 
shoulders,  who  looked  like  a  substantial  farmer.  He  inquired  with  a  tone  of  authority, 
but  with  perfect  civility,  who  we  were ;  and  upon  our  asking  the  same  question  respecting 
himself,  of  our  guide,  we  were  informed,  that  he  was  the  Landamman,  or  chief  of  the 
republic.    Happy  people !  the  nature  of  whose  coimtry,  and  the  constitution  of  whose 
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government  both  equally  oppose  the  strongest  barriers  against  the  introduotion  of 
luxury." 

Simond  says,  not  quite  forty  years  ago,  "  We  were  taken  to  the  most  commodious 
cotton-mill  of  the  place,  set  in  motion  not  by  water  or  steam,  but  by  the  labour  of  an 
ox  acting  the  part  of  turnspit ;  the  poor  animal,  shut  up  in  a  wheel  thirty-three  feet  in 
diameter,  walks  on  in  self-defence,  as  the  wheel  being  once  in  motion  he  must  go  with 
it,  which  he  does  very  deliberately  resting  his  foot  on  brackets  or  pieces  of  board, 
nailed  across  the  revolving  floor.  There  are  three  oxen  working  by  turns,  each  two 
hours ;  they  last,  at  this  rate,  two  or  three  years ;  the  power  is  sufficient  to  move 
twenty-nine  mules  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  spindles  each  (there  were  only  twenty 
going  when  I  saw  it),  with  carding  and  cleaning  machines  in  proportion ;  one  hundred 
and  thirty  persons  are  employed,  half  of  them  children.*' 

At  the  distance  of  five  Swiss  leagues  from  St.  Gall  is  Gaiss,  a  place  of  resort  for 
drinking  goat's  whey,  long  supposed  to  have  a  curative  power.  When  G^eral  Van- 
damme  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  magistrates  of  the  commune  of  Gaiss  received  a 
letter  from  him  in  French,  which  was  translated  by  the  landlord  of  the  Bmtf,  a  magis« 
trate,  a  man  of  property,  and  the  only  inhabitant  at  all  acquainted  with  that  language. 
The  substance  of  the  epistle  was,  that  some  friends  of  the  general  at  Paris,  having  heard 
of  the  great  perfection  of  the  worked  muslins  at  Gtdss,  had  commissioned  him,  if  he 
happened  to  go  that  way,  to  purchase  for  them  a  certain  quantity  of  these  muslins,  as 
per  margin ;  and  the  general  trusted  that  the  commune  would  charge  the  lowest  price  at 
the  longest  credit. 

The  magistrates  did  not  well  know  what  to  make  of  this  message,  but  the  hotel-keeper, 
a  man  of  experience,  explained  to  them  that  there  was  no  room  to  hesitate,  and  that  they 
would  be  very  well  off  if  no  more  was  required.  The  muslins,  therefore,  were  procured  and 
sent  the  next  day,  with  a  request  that  the  general  would  take  his  own  time  for  the 
payment.  Scarcely  a  month  had  passed,  when  General  Yandamme's  friends,  highly 
approving  of  the  muslins,  favoured  the  town  of  Gaiss  with  another  order.  Again  was 
*'  our  host"  consulted,  and  again  did  he  advise  compliance  ;  but  the  magistrates  thought 
it  best  to  procrastinate,  and  despatched  a  reply  in  evasive  terms.  This  was  the  last  of 
their  commissions,  but  they  received  instead,  a  visit  from  a  party  of  soldiers,  who 
remained  some  weeks  quartered  among  them,  consuming  many  times  the  amount  of  - 
the  muslins. 

A  walk  from  Ckiss  leads  to  Am-Stofs,  the  spot  marked  by  an  old  chapel,  where,  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  men  of  Appenzell  defeated,  with  great  slaughter! 
an  army  of  Austrians  four  times  their  number.  It  is  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  1,500  Or 
2,000  perpendicular  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Rheinthal,  which  is  seen  below, 
checquered  with  cultivation ;  while  villages  and  towns  are  scattered  along  the  devious 
course  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  other  side  of  this  fine  valley  rise  the  Tyrolese  mountains, 
capped  with  bright  snows,  on  which  it  seems  that  the  traveller  might  throw  a  stone. 

Simond,  who  visited  this  spot,  says,  ''  The  Gatris  is  a  mountain  of  easy  ascent,  over 
smooth  lawns ;  it  affords  the  same  prospect  extended  from  a  greater  height.  Upon  its 
rising  summit,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  unmelted  8nows,*we  were  much  incommoded 
by  a  swarm  of  ants  with  wings,  and  much  more  active  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  temperature.  Near  these  snows  we  observed  a  large  shrub,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  a  laurel ;  its  fine  flowers  were  not  imlike  those  of  the  pomegranate ;  and  also  a 
flourishing  holly,  with  abundance  of  roses  and  eglantine." 

The  canton  of  Appenzell  lies  at  the  north  eastern  extremity  of  Switzerland,  and  is 
inclosed  on  every  side  by  the  territory  of  the  canton  of  St.  GuU.  Next  to  Geneva  it  is 
the  most  thickly  inhabited  canton  of  the  country,  in  proportioii  to  its  extent.  Its  terri- 
tory is  very  mountainous,  though  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  the  higher  Alpine  chains  ; 
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its  mountains  are  calcareonSy  and  mostly  oovered  with  rich  pastures ;  the  highest  of  them» 
called  the  Sentis,  which  rises  on  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  is  7,700  feet  aboTe  the 
leyel  of  the  sea.  The  river  Sitter,  which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain, 
crosses  Appenzell  in  a  north-western  direction,  and  afterwards  joins  the  river  Thur  in  the 
canton  of  Thurgau. 

Some  peasants  of  Uri  and  TJnderwaldet,  driving  their  cattle  to  the  great  annual  fair  of 
Taleze  in  the  Milaneve,  had  their  oxen  and  horses  taken  from  them  by  the  custom-house 
officers  of  the  Duke  Galcas  'Yiscarti.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  cantons  having  expostulated  in  vain,  assembled  some  troops,  crossed  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  appearing  imexpectedly  in  the  valley  of  Levantina,  received  the  ready  submission  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  returned  home  satisfied  with  having  secured  this  important  entrance 
into  Italy.  For  some  years  they  held  it  imdisturbed,  but  threatened  at  last  by  the  sons 
of  Yiscarti,  they  repassed  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter,  again  silenced  all  opposition, 
and  secured  for  their  allies  in  the  valley  those  rights  which  they  had  originally  imder- 
taken  to  protect,  as  well  as  a  safe  and  free  passage  for  themselves. 

In  treating  with  the  Italians,  the  Swiss,  always  their  inferior  in  diplomatic  art,  were 
sure  of  carrying  their  point  another  way.  Happy  if  the  possession  of  their  citadel  on 
the  summit  of  the  old  world,  satisfying  their  ambition,  they  had  been  contented  with 
guarding  its  approaches. 

The  shepherds  of  Yal  Levantina  having  received  some  injury  from  those  of  Yal 
d'Ossola  or  Eschenthal,  the  Swiss,  as  their  protectors,  remonstrated  with  the  Milanese 
barons  of  Yal  d'Ossola,  but  were  treated  with  derision  and  contempt.  An  immediatei 
invasion  through  the  wild  pass  of  the  Simplon  showed  to  these  imprudent  lords  the 
rashness  of  their  conduct.  They  sought  safety  in  flight,  the  whole  valley  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  the  Swiss  marched  back  to  their  mountains,  leaving  a  small  garrison  at 
Domo  d'Ossola.  But  the  barons  having  surprised  and  retaken  the  town  soon  after  their 
departure,  they  crossed  the  Alps  again,  and  once  more  established  their  authority,  with 
the  same  success,  although  not  without  more  opposition.  The  castle  of  Facinoean  was 
Iblown  up  by  means  of  a  mine,  and  the  garrison  buried  under  its  ruins ;  the  fort  of 
Domo  d'Ossola  destroyed,  and  many  other  strongholds  taken.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
gunpowder  is  mentioned  in  the  Helvetic  wars.  The  confederates  also  appear  to  have 
had  a  great  gun. 

Incapable  of  defending  it,  the  nobles  now  sold  the  Eschenthal  to  the  Count  of  Savoy, 
and  this  prince  sending  troops  through  the  Yalais,  and  over  the  Simplon,  whiLst 
Carmignola,  the  best  general  then  in  Italy,  advanced  with  the  Milanese  forces  from 
the  southern  side,  the  Waldstatten,  unprepared  for  this  double  attack,  evacuated  the 
country. 

At  the  northern  foot  of  St.  Gothard  was  another  valley,  the  TJrsenthal,  a  fief  of  the 
emperor,  but  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  had  forgotten  to  bestow  the  feudal  investi- 
ture. After  many  years,  a  capital  crime  was  committed  in  the  valley,  and  the 
inhabitants  then  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  had  no  judge  to  take  cognizance 
of  it.  In  this  emergency  they  applied  to  Uri,  the  landamman  of  that  canton  having 
been  constituted  high-justiciary  by  the  emperor,  and  two  judges  were  sent  to  them  from 
his  tribunal.  From  this  time,  Urseren  and  Uri  formed  only  one  commime,  but  the 
latter  remained  exclusively  the  seat  of  justice.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  perception  of 
the  right  of  inflicting  punishment  on  criminals  thus  to  imagine  that  it  could  be  alienated 
like  private  property,  bought  and  sold  for  a  valuable  consideration,  or  bestowed  as  a  free 
gift  to  oblige  a  friend,  and  that  the  licence  of  a  foreign  prince  was  necessary,  and  could 
give  the  right  to  hang  a  man  abroad !  Yet  this  notion  kept  its  ground  in  Switzerland 
long  after  every  other  idea  of  political  dependence  on  the  emperor  had  been  shaken  off. 

The  secluded  and  hitherto  submissive  shepherds  of  Appenzell  were  the  next  to  assert 
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th^  rights  and  Insist  oppression.  The  country  Is  an  insulated  group  of  mountains, 
fontling  the  left  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  near  that  river's  entrance  into  the 
lake  of  Cotistance ;  it  has  been  added  by  purchase  to  the  extensive  tracts  which  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  originally  granted  to  the  founders  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall.  Under 
the  paternal  care  of  the  monks,  the  coimtry,  once  a  desert,  long  continued  to  advance  in 
Wealth  and  prosperity,  Until  one  of  the  abbots*  abusing  his  power,  imposed  exorbitant 
chdrgefl  upon  the  people,  accompanied,  on  the  part  of  his  bailiffs,  by  every  aggravation  of 
indtllt  and  cruelty.  It  is  upon  record,  that  for  their  amusement  they  worried  the 
peasants  with  large  dogs.  The  mountaineers  long  brooded  in  silence  ovet  their  injuries, 
and  at  length  a  league  was  secretly  formed  between  fotir  of  the  principal  districts*  On 
the  appointed  day  they  appeared  in  arms,  and  the  petty  tyrants  quickly  fled,  abandoning 
their  castles.  The  abbot  implored  assistance  from  the  imperial  towns  upon  the  lakes ; 
an  unavailing  arbitration  took  place,  but  the  vexations  of  the  bailLBb  soon  re- 
cotiimenGed. 

AppenzeU  then  applied  to  the  cantons  to  be  admitted  into  their  league,  but  was  refused 
by  all  but  the  Schwitz  ;  who,  however,  only  sent  an  experienced  oflicer  to  head  them  in 
the  field,  and,  as  it  likewise  appears,  a  landamman  to  direct  their  affairs.  Glarus, 
precluded  by  her  terms  of  imion  from  forming  a  separate  alliance,  did  not  prevent  200 
of  her  young  men  from  engaging  in  the  war.  The  result  was,  as  on  all  similar  occasions 
during  the  last  himdred  years,  favourable  to  the  patriots.  With  an  army  of  2,000  men, 
they  defeated  their  opponents  at  Speicher ;  after  which,  feeling  able  to  defend  themselves, 
the  men  of  Appenzell  dismissed  their  friends,  with  600  suits  of  steel  armour  and  four 
banners  as  their  share  of  the  booty ;  and  might  now  perhaps  have  terminated,  by  com- 
promise, the  feudatory  war  which  still  continued,  had  not  the  duke  of  Austria  declared 
his  intention  of  defending  the  abbot,  and  of  marching  with  his  vassals,  and  those  of  the 
nobles  of  Thurgau,  to  humble  the  insolent  shepherds.  They,  however,  had  also  found 
a  valuable  auxiliary  in  Count  Eodolph  of  TVerdenburg,  of  the  race  of  Montford — ^a  man 
of  high  reputation,  and  inimical  to  the  duke  for  some  offence  committed  against  his, 
family.  Having  fortified  the  passes  of  their  mountains  under  his  direction,  they  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  which  commenced  in  two  places  on  the  17th  Jime.  One 
division  of  the  duke's  army,  which  had  come  round  by  the  Rheinthal,  forced  the 
entrenchments  at  the  foot  of  the  Stoss,  under  Gaiss,  and  began  to  ascetd  the  hUl  by 
paths  now  rendered  slippery  and  difficult  by  heavy  rain,  Whilst  the  shepherds  were 
rolling  down  trunks  of  trees  and  stones  collected  for  that  purpose,  and  fighting,  whenever 
they  came  to  close  encounter,  with  the  most  desperate  valour.  One  man,  XJly  RotoBch 
by  name,  planting  his  back  against  a  ch&let,  sustained  alone  the  attack  of  twelve 
assailants,  and,  after  killing  five  of  them,  suffered  himself  to  be  consumed  with  the 
building,  to  which  they  had  set  fire  behind  him,  rather  than  surrender.  The  assailants 
were  already  exhausted  by  a  laborious  ascent  over  grounds  so  well  defended,  when  Count 
Rodolph  and  his  men,  barefooted,  in  order  to  tread  more  surely  upon  the  wet  grass,  left 
their  positions,  and  came  down  with  loud  shouts  to  meet  them.  The  charge  was, 
however,  received  with  great  steadiness,  and  the  ground  disputed  for  six  hours  longer, 
until  a  stratagem  induced  the  Austrians  to  retreat.  The  women  of  Appenzell,  disguised 
like  men,  appearing  in  great  numbers  among  the  woods  and  precipices  on  then:  flank. 
Were  mistaken  for  fresh  troops  about  to  turn  them.  Embarrassed  on  their  retreat  by  the 
entrenchment  they  had  passed  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians  were  at  length  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  a  great  carnage  ensued.  In  the  meantime,  the  duke  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  other  division,  had  penetrated  to  the  town  of  St.  Gall,  but  foimd  himself 
unable  to  take  it,  or  to  advance  further,  and  was  on  his  return  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  who  watched  his  motions  from  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Hauptlisberg,  and 
lost  many  of  his  noble  followers.      Unwilling  to  leave   the   country  without   signal 
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Vengeftnod  for  the  double  disgrace  his  ftrms  had  experie&oed  in  one  day>  he  feigned  eoon 
after  a  retreat  towards  the  l^rol,  and,  turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  began  to  aacend 
the  Wolfehaddle,  towards  the  village  of  Appenzell ;  but  the  people,  secretly  informed  by 
a  woman  about  the  camp,  were  prepared  to  receive  the  Austrians,  killed  at  least  ten  men 
for  every  one  of  their  own  that  fell,  and  gave  them  a  final  repulse.  The  duke,  in  despair, 
returned  to  Inspruck.  Their  warlike  achievements  raised  the  fame  of  the  men  of 
AppenjseU  even  above  that  of  the  other  Swiss,  and  their  alliance  was  now  sought  after  by 
all  their  neighbours.  With  St.  Qtill  they  made  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  for 
nine  years,  exception  only  being  made  on  the  part  of  St.  Gall  in  favour  of  the  imperial 
towns  during  one  year,  on  account  of  the  truce  between  them ;  and,  on  the  part  of 
Appenzelly  in  favour  of  Sohwitis,  on  account  of  their  perpetual  coburghership  with  that 
canton.  Both  parties  reserved  the  rights  of  the  Gtermanio  empire,  which  were  yet  held 
paramount. 

The  men  of  Appenzell  and  St.  Gall  now  retaliated  at  leisure  upon  the  duke  of  Austria 
for  his  unprovoked  aggression.  Sixteen  hundred  of  them  overran  his  lands,  and  those  of 
his  vassals,  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  the  lake  of  Zurichi 
and  in  the  Tyrol,  nowhere  opposed  by  the  peasants,  who  probably  favoured  their  cause 
in  secret.  They  testified  theif  gratitude  to  the  count  of  Werdenberg  by  reinstating 
him  in  the  patrimony  taken  from  him  by  the  duke ;  and  to  the  good  allies  of  Sohwitu,  by 
the  gift  of  a  valuable  tract  of  land  between  the  lakes  of  Wallenstadt  and  Zurich,  being  a 
part  of  their  late  conquests. 

The  confederated  cantons,  far  from  entering  frankly  into  the  war,  and  supporting 
Appen«cll  and  St.  Gall  in  their  invasion  of  the  Tyrol,  where  a  bulwark  of  hardy  republloi 
might  have  been  formed  sufficient  to  shut  out  the  Germans  from  Italy  for  ever,  forbade 
the  acceptance  of  their  gift  to  Schwitz,  as  likely  to  involve  them  in  the  war. 

The  conquerors  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  ;  yet  they  did  it  so  leisurely,  that 
they  took  and  destroyed  all  the  castles  in  their  way.  Having  reached  their  mountains 
in  safety,  the  men  of  Appenzell  employed  the  long  winter  nights  that  ensued  in  recount- 
ing the  achievements  of  the  late  wonderftil  campaign,  whilst  they  prepared  for  the  next 
by  giving  a  new  point  to  the  halberd  and  a  fresh  edge  to  the  sword.  They  needed  no 
other  weapons — strength  of  arm  was  their  ordnance,  the  enemy's  country  their  magarine. 
Such  was  the  simplicity  of  their  habits  and  manners,  that  on  one  occasion  they  carried 
away  some  casks  of  pepper  found  among  the  plunder,  but  abandoned  a  quantity  of  plate, 
as  less  to  their  taste. 

Before  the  Ueformation,  the  whole  canton  was  under  one  government  j  but  since  that 
period,  part  of  the  inhabitants  having  embraced  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  other 
part  continuing  catholics,  violent  disputes  were  kindled  between  them ;  which,  after 
much  contest,  were  at  length  compromised.  By  an  agreement  in  1597,  the  canton  Wa« 
divided  into  two  portions,  or  communes ;  Rhodes  JExferiar,  and  Bhodea  Interior :  it  W4d 
atipulated  that  the  former  should  be  appropriated  to  the  protestants,  and  the  latter  to  the 
catholics.  Accordingly,  the  two  parties  finally  separated,  and  formed  two  republics; 
their  government,  police,  and  finances  being  totally  independent  of  each  other.  Each 
district  sends  a  deputy  to  the  general  diet :  the  whole  canton,  however,  has  but  one 
vote,  and  loses  its  suffrage  if  the  two  parties  are  not  unanimous.  In  both  divisions  the 
eovereign  power  is  vested  in  the  people  at  large ;  every  male  who  is  past  sixteen  having 
a  vote  in  their  general  assembly,  held  yearly  for  the  creation  of  their  magistrates  and 
the  purposes  of  legislation,  and  each  voter  is  obliged  to  appear  armed  on  that  particular 
occasion.  The  landamman  is  the  first  magistrate :  in  each  district  there  are  two,  who 
administer  the  office  alternately,  and  are  confirmed  yearly.  They  have  each  a  cormcil 
which  possesses  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  has  the  care  of  the  police,  the 
management  of  the  finances,  and  the  general  administration  of  affairs.     The  landamman 
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regent  presides ;  and  the  other,  during  the  time  in  which  he  is  out  of  offioe,  is  bannaiet 
or  chief  of  the  militia. 

The  Ehodea  Exterior  is  much  larger,  and  more  peopled  in  proportion,  than  the  Interior; 
and  the  protestants  are  in  general  more  commercial  and  industrious  than  the  catholics. 
The  former  are  supposed  to  amount  to  thirty-seven  thousand,  the  latter  to  twelve  thou- 
sand :  an  extraordinary  number  in  so  small  a  canton,  entirely  mountainous,  and  of  which 
a  great  part  consists  of  barren  and  inaccessible  rocks.  But  the  industry  of  the  inha- 
bitants amply  compensates  for  any  disadvantages  of  soil,  for  the  people  are  frugal  and 
laborious,  their  property  is  secured,  and  they  are  exempted  from  all  burdensome  and 
arbitrary  taxes.  These  circumstances,  joined  to  the  right  of  partaking  of  the  legislation, 
and  of  electing  their  magistrates,  inspire  them  with  such  animated  sentiments  of  their 
own  importance  and  independence,  as  excite  the  most  active  and  vigorous  industry ;  and 
those  necessaries  to  which  the  industry  is  not  sufficient  are  abundantly  supplied  by  their 
neighbours  in  exchange  for  manufactures  and  other  articles  of  domestic  commerce.  The 
chief  part  of  the  habitable  country  consists  of  rich  pastures  ;  and  of  course  their  prin- 
cipal exports  are  cattle  and  hides,  together  with  cheese  and  butter.  Their  manufactures 
are  coarse  cottons  and  muslins  in  great  quantities,  which  are  entirely  made  in  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  cotton  is  spun  with  the  common  wheel.  The  web  is  bleached 
at  home,  and  afterwards  sent  to  be  printed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuchatel.  ''  The 
greatest  bleachery,"  says  a  traveller,  **  I  saw  in  the  Alps  was  near  Appenzell,  which 
extended  over  three  or  four  ac^es  of  ground.  Part  of  the  river  Sitler  is  diverted  to  turn 
the  mill,  which  is  of  the  simplest  construction.  A  large  wheel  on  the  outside  works  a 
long  cylinder  within,  on  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  cogs  to  raise  the  hammers  which 
beat  the  webs.  In  the  same  place  are  the  boilers  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
business.^' 

Another  traveller  remarks,  when  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  ''  The  women  of  the  house 
where  we  stopped  to  rest  were  employed  in  working  muslins,  tambouring,  open- work,  and 
embroidery,  earning  two  batz  a  day  (not  quite  three-pence  sterling).  One  of  them  was 
churning  by  means  of  a  lever  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  house  was  built  of  larch, 
spacious  and  clean ;  it  had  a  large  common  room  up  stairs  for  company,  with  many 
windows  commanding  the  fine  prospect.  The  furniture  of  that  room  consisted  of  a  long 
bench  round  three  sides,  and  a  long  table  before  it ;  an  enormous  earthen  stove,  so  con- 
structed as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  steps  to  ascend  to  the  next  story  above  by  an  opening 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  The  kitchen,  in  another  part  of  the  building,  has  no  chimney, 
but  the  smoke  issues  out  of  a  hole  in  the  roof,  covered  with  a  shutter,  which  is  opened  or 
closed  by  pulling  a  rope.  I  have  already  described  the  projecting  roofs  of  these  houses, 
the  projecting  gallery  under  the  eaves  of  that  roof,  the  high  pcnnted  gable  ends  full  of 
windows,  the  outside  stairs,  etc.  Above  the  first  floor,  built  of  stone,  the  upper  structure 
is  composed  of  square  beams  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  dovetailed  at  the  angles  of 
the  building ;  the  whole  covered  with  boards  within  and  without.  Although  the  sides  of 
the  building  show  only  one  story  above  the  ground-floor,  yet  the  gable  end,  or  rather 
front,  has  four  or  five,  each  marked  by  a  row  of  small  contiguous  windows.  This  front 
is  decorated  with  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  inscribed  very  neatly  on  the  wood,  as  w^U 
as  the  date  of  the  building  (often  two  hundred  years  back),  name  of  the  builder,  subse- 
quent restorers,  etc.  This  wood  is  not  painted,  but,  which  does  as  well,  the  resin  that 
oozes  at  first  covers  it  with  a  sort  of  natural  varnish  of  a  brownish  colour.^'  The  dreas 
of  the  people,  in  all  such  circumstances,  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  extremely  humble ;  it 
is  only  on  occasions  of  some  festivity,  that  the  gaiety  of  costume  is  observable  which  has 
frequently  been  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  commonly  worn. 

Rapperschwyl  is  a  small  walled  town ;    its  antiquated  and  crazy  fortifications  look 
very   well    from    the    outside,    but   the  buildings  cooped  up  within  them,   equally 
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antiquated,  are  not  alike  picturesque.  This  is,  however,  a  premature  old  age,  as  the 
town  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  usurper,  Rodolph  Brun,  nearly  five  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  present  erection  mi^t  be  of  a  subsequent  date. 

"  Yesterday,"  says  Coxe,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  we  dined  luxuriously  with  the 
Capuchin  friars  at  Eapperschwyl,  who  seldom  treat  their  guests  in  so  sumptuous  a 
manner.  It  was  one  of  their  great  feast-days ;  and  they  regaled  us  with  every  variety  of 
fish  with  which  the  lake  and  the  neighbouring  rivers  abound.  The  convent  stands  upon 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  commands  an  agreeable  prospect ;  the  library  is  by  far  the 
pleasantest  apartment,  though  not  the  most  frequented.  The  cells  of  the  monks  are 
small,  and  yet  not  inconvenient ;  but  cleanliness  does  not  seem  to  constitute  any  part  of 
their  moral  or  religious  observances.  Indeed  the  very  habit  of  the  order  is  well 
calculated  for  that  purpose,  as  they  wear  no  shirt  or  stockings,  and  are  clothed  in  a 
eoarse  kind  of  brown  drugget  robe,  which  trails  upon  the  ground.  Strange  idea  of 
sanctity  !  As  if  dirt  could  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  I  reflected  with  particular 
satisfaction,  that  I  was  not  bom  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  as  perhaps 
the  commands  of  a  parent,  a  sudden  disappointment,  or  a  momentary  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
might  have  sent  me  to  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  and  have  wedded  me  to  dirt  and 
superstition  for  Ufe." 
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THE  CITT  OF  ZUKICH. 

At  ft  time  when  a  traveller  may  proceed  from  LOTdon  to  Bale  in  twenty-six  hours,  and, 
if  he  wishes  it,  speedily  be  borne  onvards  through  the  interesting  country  to  which  it 
thus  becoTne3  the  inlet,  it  cannot  be  deemed  uninteresting  to  observe  the  course  taken 
by  people  three  hundred  y^ara  ago,  and  particularly  such  a  person  as  the  historian, 
De  Thou.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  he  speaks  only  in  general  of  the  long 
course  of  falls  of  the  Rhine,  vithout  bestowing  a  look  or  a  word  on  the  one  par 
egpcelknce^  ''  Thuanus,"  says  he  (cdways  speaking  in  the  third  person,  and  in  Lf^tin)| 
"having  fkccpmp^Tiied  his  ^Ider  brother  to  the  waters  of  Plombieres,  in  1579,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportimity  to  visit  a  part  of  Suabia  and  Switzerland,  From  Ausburg 
he  went,  by  way  of  Meiningen  f^nd  landau,  to  Constance.  Those  who  go  round  the 
lake  are  gri^tified  with  the  sight  of  its  banks  CQvered  with  vines  descending  gently  to  th^ 
water,  which  reflects  the  brilliant  i)erspective.  Thence,  following  the  course  of  th^ 
Bhine,  De  Thou  visited  Schaffhausen,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Helvetic  leaguei 
Lauffenberg,  and  Bs^infelden :  ^nd  during  all  that  space,  the  Rhine  forms  noisy  cataracts, 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable.  In  crossing  the  lake  to  Zurich  in  an  open  boat,  a  storm 
arose,  and  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  drowned  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 

"  Thuanus  viewed  with  much  pleasure  the  town  which  had  been  from  the  earliest 
times  the  chief  of  the  Swiss  cantons ;"  and  as  here  we  have  now  arrived,  though  by  ft 
different  route,  we  proceed  to  give  ft  brief  history,  and  also  to  describe  the  leading 
features,  of  this  highly  interesting  city. 

So  early  as  the  tenth  century,  Zurich  had  beccoQe  the  depdt  of  an  es^tensive  commerce 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  by  the  road  which  crosses  Mount  Septimer  and  the  valley  of 
the  Misocco,  and  over  Mount  Cenis  into  Lombardy.  Ev©n  then  it  was  styled  civit^  est 
colonia  imperatorum.  This  was  at  the  time  if^en  ^enry  I^  ordered  the  towns  to  be 
surrounded  by  waUs  and  ditches,  in  order  to  defend  them  against  th^  frequent  irruptions 
•  of  the  Hungarians.  He  appointed,  at  the  sam^  time,  niarkgrafs  on  the  neglected 
frontiers ;  whilst  at  the  head  of  his  Germans  he  defeated  th^  Hungarians,  and  checked 
their  fearful  advance  upon  western  Europe.  To  the  towns  and  ftncient  colonies  which 
still  existed  he  gave  charters,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  third  estate. 
By  degrees  the  artisans  in  the  towns  excelled  those  in  the  country,  for  in  the  latter  tha 
same  fauuly  did  all  kinds  of  work,  as  spinning  and  weaving,  themselves ;  whilst  in  the 
towns  the  division  of  labour  was  first  practised,  and  every  workman  followed  a  particular 
branch  of  trade,  which  he  continued  all  his  life.  At  last  the  peasants  confined  them* 
selves  to  the  works  of  the  field,  and  came  to  the  towns  to  purchase  other  things  they 
wanted  with  the  surplus  of  their  produce.  The  exchange  between  town  and  country 
thus  became  regular,  and  daya  were  fixed  for  markets  and  fi^irs.  Agriculture  and 
handicraft  being  thus  mutually  encouraged,  soon  afforded  a  surplus  for  speculation  and 
^xt^nded  conmierce  with  foreign  countries,    The  emperor  established  at  Zurich  tribunals 
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and  oonsolsliips  for  the  Lombards  and  other  nations  who  traded  on  the  road.  Inn- 
keepers, tradespeople,  artisans,  custom-house  officers,  crowded  into  the  town ;  and  Zurich 
became  the  capital  of  Thurgau,  or  northern  Helvetia. 

Zurich  subsequently  obtained  from  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  very  considerable 
privileges,  which  were  acknowledged  and  augmented  by  several  of  his  successors.  The 
civil  war  between  the  magistrates  and  the  people,  in  1336,  nearly  reduced  the  city  to 
ruins ;  but  the  former  being  banished,  the  citizens,  in  1337,  established  a  new  form  of 
government,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  The  exiles,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts,  were  at  length  readmitted ;  but  it  being  discovered  that  they 
had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  citizens,  they  were  put  to  death.  In  consequence 
of  this  transaction,  the  nobles  in  the  neighbourhood  took  up  arms  against  the  town. 
The  latter,  after  having  ineffectually  applied  for  assistance  to  the  emperor  Charles  lY., 
formed  an  alliance  with  Lucerne,  TJri,  Schwitz,  and  IJnderwalden,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  that  confederacy.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1351.  The  four  cantons 
yielded  the  pre-eminence  to  Zurich :  a  privilege  it  enjoys  at  present,  being  the  first 
canton  in  rank,  and  the  most  considerable  in  extent  both  of  territory  and  power  next  to 
Berne.  In  the  same  year,  Zurich  was  assisted  by  the  four  cantons  against  Albert,  duke 
of  Austria,  who  besieged  the  town,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

On  the  26th  May,  1540,  the  sovereign  council  issued  a  decree,  importing,  that 
whosover  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  citizen,  should  be  obliged  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
good  behaviour,  properly  witnessed  and  signed,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  place  in  which  he  formerly  resided ;  and  should,  before  he  was  enrolled  among 
the  burghers,  pay  ten  florins  if  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  double  that  sum  if  a 
stranger.  An  inhabitant  of  the  town  or  canton  was  taxed  only  at  three  florins  for  his 
admission ;  and  all  artists,  and  persons  of  learning  necessary  or  useM  to  the  state,  were 
to  be  received  gratis.  In  1649,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  burghership  should  be  refused 
to  all  who  were  not  possessed  of  considerable  riches,  or  who  did  not  introduce  new  arts 
and  trades.  This  decree  was  repeatedly  confirmed ;  and  in  1593  it  was  added,  that  a  new- 
citizen  should  not  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  government  but  on  the  following  con- 
ditions : — If  an  inhabitant  of  the  canton,  he  must  have  resided  in  the  town  during  ten 
years  ;  if  a  native  of  Switzerland,'  twenty  ;  if  a  foreigner,  forty ;  and  that  he  must  build 
or  purchase  a  house  within  the  walls  of  Zurich  :  this  last  article  was  repealed  in  1612. 
In  1597,  the  reception  of  new  citizens  was  delayed  for  the  first  time,  but  only  for  two 
years ;  and  in  1610  the  admission  money  was  augmented. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  government  refused  to  receive 
into  the  sovereign  council  the  noble  families  of  Orel,  Peffaluzz,  and  Muralt ;  which,  in 
1555  and  1557,  had  quitted  Italy  anft  settled  at  Zurich;  these  families,  partly  on 
account  of  having  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  partly  as  persons  of  capacity  and 
industry,  had  been  received  into  the  biirghership,  but  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  • 
a  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  This  exclusion,  again  confirmed  in  1592,  waa 
revoked  in  1673,  in  favour  only  of  the  family  of  Muralt,  which  exception  was  obtained 
by  considerable  largesses.  In  1674  the  family  of  Orel  offered  to  disburse  ten  thousand 
florins  toward  the  expense  of  repairing  the  fortifications,  on  condition  of  being  rendered 
capable  of  election  into  the  sovereign  council :  their  petition  was  then  refused,  but 
generously  granted  in  1679,  without  the  smallest  equivalent.  Finally,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1661,  the  council  determined  to  make  no  more  burghers ;  which  resolution  has 
been  invariably  followed. 

The  burghers,  beside  the  advantage  of  electing  their  magistrates,  and  of  aspiring  to 
the  administration  of  affairs,  enjoyed  the  sole  right  of  commerce ;  all  strangers,  and  even 
subjects,  being  excluded  from  establishing  manufactures  in  the  city,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  canton.     The  burghers  of  Zurich  were  divided  into  thirteen  tribes,  one  of  which  is 
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called  comtaffel^  or  the  tribe  of  nobles,  although  it  was  not  absolutely  confined  to 
persons  of  that  description :  it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  giving  eighteen  members  to  the 
sovereign  council,  and  six  to  the  senate,  whereas  each  of  the  other  tribes  only  supplied 
twelve  to  the  former  and  six  to  the  latter. 

The  legislative  authority  was  vested  by  the  burghers  in  the  sovereign  coimcil  of  two 
hundred,  consisting,  however,  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  members  drawn  from  the 
thirteen  tribes,  and  comprising  the  senate  or  little  coimcil.  This  senate,  composed  of 
fifty  members,  including  the  two  burgomasters,  had  jurisdiction  in  all  causes  civil  and 
criminal ;  in  the  former,  when  the  demand  was  of  a  certain  importance,  an  appeal  could 
be  made  to  the  council  of  two  hundred ;  but  in  criminal  affiiirs  thpir  sentence  was  final, 
and,  when  once  ptwsed,  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  any  reversal  or  mitigation. 

The  canton  of  Zurich  was  divided  into  districts  or  baiUiages,  which  are  governed 
by  bailiffs  nominated  by  the  sovereign  council.  These  bailiffs,  excepting  those ,  of 
Kyburgh  and  Groningen,  could  not  pass  capital  sentence  or  order  torture.  They  could 
arrest  and  interrogate  the  delinquent,  and  pimish  small  misdemeanours  by  whipping  or 
banishment  from  the  bailliage.  In  capital  cases  they  examined,  made  out  the  verbal 
process,  and  sent  the  felon  to  Zurich  for  further  trial. 

Zurich  is  one  of  seven  cantons  in  which  aristocratic  privileges  had  been  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  by  the  principal  town  of  the  respective  canton,  or  in  some  instances  by  a 
particular  or  patrician  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  head  town.  The  others  were  Berne, 
Freyburg,  Soleure,  Lucerne,  B&le,  and  Schaffhausen.  All  these  were  originally,  as  it 
has  been  already  seen,  iree  imperial  towns  and  places  of  refuge  in  the  middle  ages  against 
feudal  oppression.  We  have  observed  also  how,  after  the  declaration  of  independence 
by  the  three  Waldstatten  or  forest  cantons,  these  imperial  towns,  one  after  the  other, 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  empire  and  joined  the  confederation.  In  their  new 
condition  of  sovereign  independent  states,  their  municipal  administration  contiaued  to 
form  the  basis  of  their  constitution ;  and  thus  the  trades  or  corporations  in  one  town,  or 
the  patrician  families  in  another,  furnished  the  members  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
councils.  The  country  districts,  being  mostly  conquered  or  purchased  from  the  neigh- 
bouring barons,  transferred  their  allegiance  to  their  new  masters  of  the  towns,  and  they 
were  decidedly  gainers  by  the  exchange.  But  •as,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  country 
districts  grew  in  wealth,  population,  and  industry,  and  villages  became  flourishing  little 
towns,  the  inhabitants  began  to  murmur  at  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  cities.  This 
led  to  tumults  and  insurrections,  and  this  feeling  of  discord  mainly  contributed  to  the 
catastrophe  of  1798.  By  the  act  of  mediation  of  1803,  all  exclusive  privileges  were 
abolished,  but  the  qualifications  required  of  candidates  for  seats  in  the  councils,  joined  to 
the  duration  for  life  of  the  office  of  councillor,  secured  a  considerable  influence  to  men  of 
property  and  of  old  families.  In  1814  the  towns,  or  at  least  a  party  in  each  of  them, 
strove  to  assume  their  former  authority  over  the  country,  but  owing  to  the  resistance 
they  met  with,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  conciliatory  suggestions  of  the  foreign 
ministers,  a  compromise  was  entered  into,  and  the  towns  agreed  that  the  country  districts 
of  each  canton  should  return  about  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  All 
monopolies,  which  formerly  fettered  trade  and  industry,  had  been  abolished,  and  were 
not  revived.  The  towns  acknowledged  the  principle  of  political  rights  being  common  to 
all  classes  in  the  state,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  retaining  the  majority  of  the  seats  in  the 
counoils  for  themselves,  they  were  enabled  to  legislate  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
often  in  spite  of  it,  and  they,  likewise,  retained  the  disposal  of  offices  and  emoluments  in 
their  own  hands.  The  town  of  Zurich,  for  instance,  returned  130  members  to  the  great 
council,  and  the  rest  of  the  canton  eighty-two.  The  town  of  B&le  returned  ninety 
members  out  of  154,  That  of  Schafthausen,  forty-eight  out  of  seventy-four.  Berne, 
200  out  of  299.     Lucerne,  50  out  of  100.     Soleure,  68  out  of  101.     Freyburg,  108  out 
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of  144.  In  this  last  canton  alone  an  aristocracy  of  patrician  families  was  recognised  by 
the  law,  and  the  members  for  the  capital  were  to  be  selected  from  among  those  families. 
In  all  other  cantons  there  was  no  aristocracy  dejure,  but  all  the  citizens  were  admissible 
into  the  councils.  So  far  the  constitutions  of  1814,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Freyburg,  retained  the  principle  of  equality  of  rights  as  acknowledged  by  the  act  of 
mediation,  but  they  circumscribed  it  materially  in  practice  with  regard  to  the  country 
districts,  and  also  by  the  mode  of  the  elections.  The  qualifications  for  members  were 
likewise  considerably  high.  Still  the  constitutions  of  1814  were  more  equitable  in  their 
principle,  in  all  the  town  cantons,  not  excepting  Freyburg,  than  the  former  exdusive 
ones  which  had  existed  previously  to  1798. 

Towards  the  end  of  1830,  the  coimcils  of  Aargau  and  Vaud,  after  some  popula 
timiults,  which,  however,  were  unattended  by  bloodshed,  were  obliged  by  the  pubUc 
voice  to  appoint  commissions  in  order  to  frame  a  new  constitution  ;  and  this  was  done  on 
a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  Ticino.  .Thurgau  and  St.  Gall  did  the  same,  but  in  a  more 
quiet  and  conciliatory  spirit.  In  the  old  aristocratic  or  town  cantons,  the  opposition  was 
stronger.  The  struggle  was  not  only,  as  of  old,  for  an  equality  of  rights  between  town 
and  country,  but  the  towns  were  also  divided  within  themselves,  many  of  the  citizens 
wishing  for  a  system  of  direct  elections,  and  a  more  general  distribution  of  offices/  At 
Zurich,  a  petition  for  the  country  districts  was  addressed  to  the  burgomaster  or  chief 
magistrate,  demanding  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  rights  between  town  and  coimtry.  After  much  debate  in  the  gr^t 
council,  a  committee  was  appointed,  which  framed  a  new  plan  of  elections,  by  which  the 
country  should  return  two-thirds  of  the  members  and  the  town  of  Zurich  one-third.  It 
was  argued  that,  although  the  town  did  not  constitute  more  than  one-thirteenth  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  canton,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  superior  wealth  and  industry, 
the  large  share  it  bore  of  the  public  taxes,  of  its  public  institutions  and  benevolent 
institutions,  and  lastly,  of  its  decided  superiority  in  intelligence  an^  instruction,  it  ought, 
in  justice  to  itself,  as  well  as  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  country,  to  have  a 
preponderant  share  of  the  representation,  without  regard  to  the  mere  calculation  of 
numerical  proportion.  To  this  the  coimtry  people  agreed,  and  the  same  principle  was  also 
adopted  in  the  new  constitutions  of  &ome  other  cantons,  such  as  Lucerne,  BUe,  and 
Schaffhausen.  It  was  not  thought  prudent  to  leave  the  towns,  in  which  most  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  state  were  centred,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  country 
people,  whose  ignorance,  jealousy,  and  recollection  of  former  grievances,  might  be  easily 
inflamed  by  designing  men,  and  might  break  into  measures  of  violence,  by  which  the 
property  and  the  very  existence  of  the  towns  might  be  endangered. 

The  lake  of  Zurich  is  nearly  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  This  body  of 
water  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  not  near  so  large  as  that  of  Constance ;  but  the  borders 
are  studded  more  thickly  with  villages  and  towns.  The  adjacent  country  is  finely 
cultivated  and  well  peopled ;  and  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  appears  boimded  with  the 
high  stupendous  mountains  of  Schwitz  and  Gkrus :  the  scenery  is  picturesque,  lively,  and 
diversified. 

The  city  of  Zurich  stands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  occupies  hoih 
sides  of  the  rapid  and  transparent  Limmat.  Its  environs  are  extremely  delightfol ;  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills  gradually  sloping  to  the  borders  of  the  waters,  enriched  with 
pastures  and  vines,  dotted  with  innumerable  villas,  cottages,  and  hamlets,  and  backed  on 
the  west  by  the  Utliberg,  a  bold  arid  gloomy  ridge  stretching  towards  the  Albis,  and  that 
chain  of  mountains  which  rises  gradually  to  the  Alps.  -    •  •* 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  old  part,  surroimded  with  the  same  ancient 
battlements  and  towers  which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  suburbs,  which 
are  strengthened  by  fortifications  in  the  modem  style,  but  too  extensive.     The  ditches, 
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inBtead  of  being  filled  with  stagnant  water,  are  mostly  supplied  with  running  streams. 
The  public  walk  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  lawn,  at*  the  junction  of  the  limmat  and  the 
Sily  an  impetuous  and  turbid  torrent,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Einsidlin ; 
two  rows  of  lime-trees  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Limmat,  and  following  its  serpentine 
direction,  afford  an  agreeable  shade  in  the  heat  of  simmier.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
industrious,  and  carry  on  with  success  several  manufactures :  the  principal  are  those  of 
linens  and  cottons,  muslin«,  and  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  manufacturers  do  not  in  general 
dwell  within  the  walls,  but  the  materials  are  mostly  prepared  and  the  work  is  completed 
in  the  adjacent  districts.  For  this  reason  Zurich  does  not  exhibit  the  activity  and 
numbers  of  a  great  commercial  city.  The  environs,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  extremely 
populous,  that  perhaps  few  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  whose  population 
scarcely  exceeds  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  contain  within  so  small  a  compass  so  many 
souls.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow ;  the  houses  and  public  buildings  accord  more  with 
plainness  and  convenience  than  with  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  a  capital. 

This  city,  as  we  have  seen,  became  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Eeformation.  In 
1622,  Zwingle  published  a  tract,  '*  On  the  Observation  of  Lent."  This  was  his  first 
work,  and  greatly  did  it  irritate  the  Romanist  i)arty.  He  therefore  caused  an  assembly 
to  be  convened  by  the  senate  of  Zurich,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  existing  differences. 
It  took  place  on  the  29th  of  January,  1523.  He  stated  the  doctrines  he  held  in  thirty- 
seven  propositions,  fiilly  persuaded  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  At 
the  close  of  the  consultation,  the  assembly  passed  an  edict  greatly  in  favour  of  Zwingle. 
After  its  publication,  his  doctrine  became  general  throughout  the  whole  canton  of  Zurich, 
under  the  name  of  evangelical  truth. 

Determined  to  introduce  it  into  Switzerland  generally,  he  induced  the  senate  to  call  a 
new  assembly.  It  was  convened  on  the  26th  of  October,  1523,  and  various  discussions 
took  place.  One  resolution  of  the  conference  was,  that  no  images  were  to  be  allowed 
among  Christians.  In  the  next  conference,  the  parties  assembled  discussed  the  mass. 
Zwingle  maintained  it  was  no  sacrifice,  and  a  decision  to  that  effect  was  accordingly 
passed.  These  conclusions  were  not,  however,  received  throughout  Switzerland  ;  the 
cantons  of  Berne,  Glarus,  Bftle,  Schaffhausen,  and  Appenzell,  refused  to  admit  them. 
Meanwhile,  Zwingle  wrote  several  books  in  defence  of  his  doctrines,  and  they  were 
making  progress  in  various  directions. 

The  public  library  at  Zunqh  contains  about  25,000  volumes,  and  a  few  curious  manu-  f 
scripts.  Among  the  latter  is  the  original  manuscript  of  Quintillian,  that  was  found  in 
the  library  of  St.  Gall,  and  from  which  the  first  edition  of  that  great  rhetorician  was 
printed.  The  Psalms  in  the  Gh*eek  tongue,  written  on  parchment  dyed  of  a  violet 
colour,  is  also  there.  The  letters  are  silver,  excepting  the  initials,  which  are  in  golden 
characters,  and  the  marginal  references,  which  are  red.  It  is  similar  to  the  celebrated 
Codex  Argmiem  in  the  library  of  IJpsala.  It  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the 
Codex  VaUcanuBf  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  as  both  of  these  manuscripts 
are  similar,  and  the  Roman  yolume  is  deficient  in  the  Psalms.  The  learned  Breitinger 
has  published  a  dissertation  on  this  codex. 

There  are  also  several  manuscripts  of  Zwingle,  which  prove  the  indefatigable  industiy  of 
that  celebrated  reformer.  Among  these  is  his  Latin  Commentary  on  Genesis  and  Isaiah, 
and  a  copy  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  from  the  Chreek  Testament,  publidied  by  Erasmus.  At  the 
end  is  written  an  inscription  in  the  Gbeek  tongue,  signifying,)''  Copied  by  XJlric  Zwingle^ 
1415.''  It  was  presented  to  the  public  library  by  Ann  Zwingle,  the  last  survivor  of  hiA 
illustrious  race.  There  are  also  three  Latin  letters  from  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  Bullinger, 
in  1551,  1552,  and  1553.  These  letters,  written  with  her  own  hand,  breathe  a  spirit  of 
the  most  unaffected  piety,  and  prove  the  extraordinary  progress  which  this  unfortunate 
aiul  accomplished  princeM^  though  only  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  had  made  in 
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various  branches  of  literature.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  quotations  show  that  she  was 
well  acquainted  with  those  languages.  This  library  is  rich  in  the  best  editions  of  the 
classics ;  and  particularly  in  the  early  impressions  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  library  of  the  cathedral  belonging  to  the  Caroline  College  contains  several  manu* 
scripts  of  the  reformers  Bullinger,  Felicani  Bibliander,  and  Leon  Juda ;  particularly  the 
translation  of  the  Talmud  by  Pelican  and  Bibliander,  which  has  never  been  printed  ;  also 
sixty  volumes  of  letters  from  Zwingle  and  the  early  reformers,  with  a  complete  index. 
This  collection,  so  interesting  to  ecclesiastical  history,  was  formed  by  Henry  Hettinger, 
the  learned  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Reformation/*  renowned  for  his  extensive 
erudition,  and  particularly  for  his  profoimd  skill  in  oriental  literature.  The  librarian 
pointed  out  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Latin  Yulgate,  called  Codex  CaroUnus,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  a  present  from  Charlemagne ;  but  without  foimdation,  for  it  is 
certainly  of  much  later  date,  probably  of  the  eleventh  century.  Among  the  rare  books 
is  the  Latin  Bible,  translated  by  Pelican,  Bibliander,  and  Leon  Juda,  printed  at  Zurich 
in  1545. 

^'  Zurich,''  says  Coxe,  ''  notwithstanding  its  five  centuries  of  literary  illustration,  has 
not  made  much  progress  in  its  judiciary  administration,  of  which,  being  purely  arbitrary, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  accoimt.  The  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  secret,  without 
any  check  as  to  the  extent  of  the  punishment  inflicted  but  the  conscience  of  the  judge, 
or,  what  is  worse  still,  a  company  of  judges.  The  yoimgest  judge  inquires  into  the  case 
and  reports  on  it ;  his  decision,  upon  which  the  rank  of  the  prisoner,  his  connexions,  and 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  are  not  without  their  influence,  is  generally  adopted. 
Corruption  here  is  never  venal,  and  this  is  the  most  you  can  say  in  favour  of  their 
adniinistration  of  justice. 

"  The  torture  (flogging)  was  till  very  lately  applied  ad  libitum,  to  extort  the  confession 
of  the  prisoner,  which  was  deemed  necessary  to  convict  him  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a 
late  law  passed  in  council,  a  special  order  of  the  court  is  now  required  in  each  particular 
case,  prescribing  the  number  of  lashes  !  It  certainly  seems  very  strange  in  this  age  to 
see  a  republic,  first  in  rank  in  the  Helvetic  body;  and  deemed  the  Athens  of  Switzerland, 
passing  laws  for  regulating  the  torture  !  They  are  sensible  of  the  abuse  it  is  liable  to, 
since  they  wish  to  limit  the  extent  of  it,  yet  do  not  see  that  the  whole  system  is  a  gross 
abuse,  as  absurd  as  it  is  barbarous.  During  the  French  occupation  of  Switzerland,  the 
administration  of  justice  was  subjected  to  a  criminal  code,  from  which  the  torture  was 
excluded;  but  when,  in  1802,  under  the  mediation  of  Buonaparte,  protector  of  the 
Helvetic  league,  the  restoration  of  the  federal  government  took  place,  all  the  old  abuses 
were  carefully  reinstated  along  with  it,  the  mediator  being  well  aware,  that  with  the 
paternal  goyemment  so  constituted,  he  could  do  what  he  pleased  with  the /am%.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  France,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  In  Italy,  the  people  talk  with  admiration  of  the  Jmtizia 
Franceses  as  infinitely  superior  to  their  own :  it  is  all  comparative." 

The  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Zurich  is,  however,  displayed  throughout  the  history  of  their 
canton.  A  great  aptitude  for  business,  an  activity  carried  at  some  times  to  restlessness,  a 
love  of  independence,  a  mercantile  spirit  not  firee  from  cupidity,  a  bravery  often  excited  to 
rashness,  a  Iqve  of  instruction  with  a  tendency  to  cavilling,  and  liberality  without  profusion, 
have  been  pointed  out  as  the  qualities  most  conspicuous  in  their  character.  More  open, 
frank  independence,  and  more  liberality  of  sentiment,  are  apparent  at  Zurich  than  in  any 
other  of  the  large  towns  of  Switzerland.  Its  magistrates  were  respected  for  their  integ- 
rity and  justice,  and  the  other  cantons  paid  a  willing  deference  to  their  opinion  in  those 
matters  which  concerned  the  whole  confederation.  In  their  domestic  dissensions  and 
foreign  disputes  there  have  ever  been  found  a  vitality  and  energy  in  their  public  spirit 
which  has  repeatedly  rescued  them  from  destruction  when  they  seemed  to  be  tottering 
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on  its  very  verge.     Arts,  sciences,  and  letters  have  also  found  more  encouragement  at 
Zurich  than  in  any  other  town  of  Switzerland. 

Agriculture  is  perhaps  better  cultivated  in  this  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Switzerland ; 
manuring  is  well  understood,  and  irrigation  is  successfully  practised.  "  Anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zurich,"  says  Inglis,  "  one  is  struck  with  the  extraordinary  industiy  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  if  we  learn  that  a  proprietor  here  has  a  return  of  ten  per  cent.,  we 
are  inclined  to  say  '  he  deserves  it.'  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  a  field,  a  garden,  a  hedge, 
scarcely  even  a  tree  or  a  flower,  without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  extreme  care  and 
industry  that  are  bestowed  on  the  cidtivation  of  the  soil.  If,  for  example,  a  path  leads 
through  or  by  the  side  of  a  field  of  grain,  the  com  is  not,  as  in  England,  permitted  to  lie 
over  the  path,  but  is  everyi^here  bounded  by  a  fence.  If  you  look  into  a  field  towards 
evening,  where  there  are  large  beds  of  cauliflower  or  cabbage,  you  will  find  that  every 
single  plant  has  been  watered.  In  the  gardens,  which  around  Zurich  are  extremely  large, 
the  most  punctilious  care  is  evinced  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  every  product." 

"  I  have  seldom  entered  a  rural  dwelling,"  says  Dr.  Bowring,  "  without  finding  one  or 
more  looms  in  it  employed  in  the  weaving  of  silk  or  cotton.  If  the  labours  of  the  field 
demand  the  hands  of  the  peasant,  his  wife  or  children  are  occupied  in  manufacturing 
industry.  When  lighter  toils  suffice  for  the  agricultural  part  of  the  family  exertions,  the 
females  and  the  yoimg  people  resign  the  loom  to  the  father  or  the  brothers.  The  inter- 
stices of  agricultural  labour  are  filled  up  by  manufacturing  employment ;  and  in  more 
than  half  of  the  operations  of  Zurich  the  farmer  and  the  weaver  are  united." 

Zurich  is  still  called  the  Athens  of  German  Switzerland.  Science  and  'literature  \ 
have  been  cultivated  in  that  city  for  ages,  and  many  valuable  works  have  issued  from  its  \ 
presses.     Of  one  of  its  most  celebrated  men,  Coxe  has  left  the  following  record  : — 

"  I  did  not  omit  waiting  upon  Solomon  Gesner,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  death  of 

Abel,  and  of  several  idyls,  which  for  their  delicate  and  elegant  simplicity  are  justly 

esteemed.     They  abound  with  those  nice  touches  of  exquisite  sensibility  which  discover 

a  mind  warmed  with  the  finest  sentiments ;    and  love  is  represented  in  the  chastest 

colouring  of  innocence,  virtue,  and  benevolence.      Nor  has  he .  confined  his  subjects 

merely  to  the   tender  passion  ;    paternal   affection,   and  filial     reverence,    gratitude^ 

humanity,  in  short  every  moral  duty  is  exhibited  and  inculcated  in  the  most  pleasing 

and  affecting  manner.     He  has  for  some  time  renounced  poetry,  in  order  to  assume  the 

pencil ;  and  painting  is  at  present  his  favourite  amusement.     A  treatise  which  he  has 

published  on  landscapes  discovers  the  elegance  of  his  taste  and  the  versatility  of  his 

genius  ;  while  his  compositions  in  both  kinds  prove  the  resemblance  of  the  two  arts,  and 

that  the  conceptions  of  the  poet  and  the  painter  are  congenial.     His  drawings  in  black  and 

white  are  preferable  to  his  paintings ;  for,  although  the  ideas  in  both  are  equally 

beautiful  or  sublime,    the  colouring  is  inferior  to  the  design.     He  has  published  a 

handsome  edition  of  his  writings  in  quarto,  in  which  every  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on 

by  himself;  he  prints  them  at  his  own  press,  and  is  at  once  both  the  drawer  and 

engraver  of  the  plates.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  renounced  poetry ;  for,  while 

ordinary  writers  spring  up  in  great  plenty,  authors  of  real  genius  are  rare  and  uncommon. 

His  drawings  are  seen  only  by  a  few  ;  but  his  writings  are  dispersed  abroad,  translated 

into  every  language,  and  will  be  admired  by  future  ages,  as  long  as  there  remains  a 

relish  for  true  pastoral  simplicity,  or  taste  for  original  composition.     He  is  plain  in  his 

manners,  open,  affable,  and  obliging  in  his  address,  and  of  singular  modesty." 

Another  sketch  from  the  same  pen  is  not  a  little  amusing : — 

"  I  called  upon  Mr.  Lavater,  a  clergyman  at  Zurich,  and  celebrated  physiognomist^ 
who  has  published  four  large  volumes  in  quarto  upon  that  fanciful  subject.  Thtit 
particular  passions  have  a  certain  effect  upon  particular  features,  is  evident  to  the  most 
common  observer ;  and  it  may  be  conceived,  that  an  habitual  indulgence  of  these  passions 
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may  possibly,  in  some  oases,  impress  a  distinguishing  mark  on  the  countenance ;  but  that 
a  certain  cast  of  features  constantly  denotes  certain  passions,  and  that  by  contemplating 
the  countenance  we  can  infallibly  discover  also  the  mental  qualities,  is  an  hypothesis 
liable  to  so  many  exceptions,  as  render  it  impossible  to  establish  a  general  and  uniform 
system.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lavater,  like  a  true  enthusiast,  carries  his  theory  much 
further  :  for  he  not  only  pretends  to  discover  the  character  and  passions  by  the  features, 
by  the  complexion,  by  the  form  of  the  head,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  arms,  but  he 
also  draws  some  inferences  of  the  same  kind  even  from  the  hand- writing.  And  indeed 
his  system  is  formed,  upon  such  universal  principles,  that  he  applies  the  same  rules  to  all 
animated  nature,  extending  them,  not  only  to  brutes,  but  even  to  inaeots.  That  the  temper 
of  a  horse  may  be  discovered  by  its  countenance,  will  not,  perhaps,  strike  you  as  absurd;  but 
did  you  ever  hear  before  that  any  quality  could  be  inferred  from  the  physiognomy  of  a 
bee,  an  ant,  or  a  cockchafer  P  While  I  give  my  opinion  thus  freely  concerning  Mr. 
Lavater's  notions,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  his  art. 

"  Mr.  Lavater  has  not  merely  confined  himself  to  physiognomy.  He  has  composed 
sacred  hymns  and  national  songs,  which  are  much  esteemed  for  their  simplicity.  He  has 
also  given  to  the  public  numerous  works  on  sacred  subjects.  I  am  concerned  to  add, 
that  the  ingenious  author  extends  to  religion  the  same  enthusiasm  which  he  has  employed 
in  his  researches  on  physiognomy,  and  in  his  poetical  compositions ;  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination  hurries  him  on  to  adopt  whatever  is  most  fanciful  and  extraordinary ;  to 
outstep  the  limits  of  sober  reason ;  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  efficacy  of  absolute  faith  ; 
for  inward  illuminations ;  for  supernatural  visions ;  and  for  the  miraculous  effects 
of  what  is  called  animal  magnetism  in  the  cure  of  disorders. 

'^  The  insinuating  address  of  Mr.  Lavater,  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  together  with  the  singularity  and  animation  of  his  style,  have  contributed 
more  to  difibse  his  system  and  principles,  than  sound  arguments  or  deep  learning,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  his  lively  but  desultory  compositions." 

Another  name  specially  deserving  remembrance  is  that  of  John  Jacob  Bodmer,  a  native 
of  Zurich.  The  romantic  character  of  the  district  in  which  he  passed  his  early  years 
impressed  itself  so  forcibly  on  his  memory,  that  in  a  letter  written  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
he  paints  it  circumstantially  and  in  lively  colours.  His  father,  finding  that  he  had  a 
strong  reluctance  to  become  a  clergyman,  and  an  equally  strong  love  for  literature,  to 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  favourably  disposed,  sent  him,  in  1718, 
to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Lugano,  to  learn  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

He  now  travelled  to  various  parts  of  Italy,  studied  its  poets,  wrote  sonnets,  and 
convinced  his  employers  that  he  would  never  make  a  merchant.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  he  returned  home,  where  he  spent  the  chief  portion  of  his  time  in  literary 
pursuits.  General  literature  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Germany ;  the  learned  wrote 
in  Latin ;  and  the  public  were  contented  witJi  spiritless,  servile  imitations  of  foreign 
models,  Bodmer  became  ambitious  of  developing  the  natural  genius  and  taste,  and  says, 
in  writing  to  a  friend,  ^'  I  should  like  to  improve  the  German  taste,  if  possible ;"  and 
accordingly,  with  Hagenbuch  and  Breitinger,  he  established  a  weekly  periodical,  the 
^'Tainter  of  Manners/'  a  faithful  imitation  of  ''the  Spectator,"  but,  of  course,  without  its 
polish. 

Some  years  after,  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  published  at  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  a 
remarkable  work,  "  On  the  influence  and  use  of  the  Imagination  towards  the  Improve- 
ment of  Taste."  In  this,  they  distinguished  the  then  fashionable  bombast  from  true 
sublimity,  censured  the  prevalent  artificial  and  laboured  style,  condemned  the  pedantic 
and  ridiculous  use  of  foreign  words,  and  recommended  the  classics  and  English  writers  as 
models,  ipstead  of  the  affectations  of  the  Italian  poets,  who  were  then  in  favour  with  the 
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Germans.  Their  own  style  was  yet  far  from  perfect,  but  the  good  sense  of  this  appeal 
from  the  artificial  to  the  natural  was  evident  at  once,  and  productive  of  important 
results. 

In  1725  Bodmer  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  at  Zurich  ;  he  became,  too,  a 
partner  in  a  printing  and  bookselling  business,  in  whicTi  great  projects  were  con- 
templated ;  and  also  the  author  of  a  long  series  of  works.  They  contain  much  that  is 
valuable,  but  he  did  not  accomplish  as  a  poet  all  he  supposed.  It  is  amusing  to  read  the 
following  passage  from  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  hia  seventy-eighth  year :  "  In  the 
bloom  of  my  years  poetry  was  not  yet  in  existence.  Then  she  stood  on  the  isthmus  of 
the  Saturnine  age.  Hagedom,  Glecin,  Hopstock  came,  and  "v*ith  them  the  silver  times ; 
then  the  spring  of  a  golden  period.  No  summer  follows  this  spring.  We  are  falling 
back  into  iron  days,  in  which,  however,  it  is  true,  mild  and  gently  powerful  rays  break 
forth,  like  sunbeams  in  winter."  Schlegel  has  compared  the  sensations  produced  by 
his  poem  of  "  Noah,V  which  its  author  regarded  with  great  complacency,  to  those  felt 
by  a  person  when  travelling  on  a  very  rough  road  in  a  carriage  without  springs.  But 
to  Bodmer  the  merit  is  due  of  pointing  out  to  the  Germans  their  forgotten  treasures  of 
national  poetry,  and  of  zealously  vindicating  the  taste  of  the  English  classics  against  the 
frigidity  of  Gottsched.  He  held  the  professorship  of  history  for  fifty  years,  and  resigned 
the  chair  to  one  of  his  most  beloved  pupils,  Heniy  Fuessli.  In  Bodmer's  correspondence 
with  Zellweger,  Gxdzer,  and  Schinz,  there  is  a  rich  store  of  materials  for  the  literary 
history  of  the  time,  and  especially  for  that  of  the  progress  of  theology  and  general 
science  at  Zurich. 

The  history  of  Zurich,  however,  presents  before  us  a  galaxy  of  celebrated  names, 
associated  with  the  physical  sciences,  philosophical  and  political  studies,  history,  philology, 
geography,  literature,  poetry,  music,  and  painting. 


CHAPTER   XXXL 

THE     LAKB    OF    WALLBNSTADT— GIAEUS — ^KLOlHliAL — ^THB     BATHS     OF     PFEFFER8 — ^THK 

VIA  MALA. 

The  lake  of  Wallenstadt  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth;  it  is 
entirely  bounded  by  high  mountains,  except  to  the  east  and  west.  From  this  situation 
a  breeze  generally  blows  from  those  two  quarters,  beginning  at  break  of  day,  and 
continuing  for  some  hours,  then  changes  from  west  to  east  till  sunset :  this  breeze  is  very 
convenient  for  the  transportation  of  the  merchandise.  Sometimes,  however,  a  violent 
north  wind  rushes  down  from  the  mountains,  and  renders  the  navigation  dangerous. 
Terrible  tales  are  told  of  the  tempests  on  this  lake,  as  indeed  on  all  the  lakes  enclosed,  as 
this  is,  by  moimtains ;  government  has,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  interfere  for  the 
safety  of  ignorant  or  rash  travellers,  forbidding  the  boatmen  to  venture  out  at  aU  under 
certain  circumstances  of  weather,  obliging  them,  in  more  dubious  cases,  to  keep  dose 
along  the  southern  shore,  where  there  are  harbours,  and  allowing  no  boat  to  remain 
more  than  three  years  in  use.  The  most  dangerous  is  supposed  to  be  the  north  wind, 
which,  falling  vertically,  furrows  the  surface  of  the  water  into  deep  short  waves  that  are 
said  to  suck  in  every  floating  thing.  The  lake  is,  however,  seldom  more  than  two  miles 
across,  so  that  sail  where  you  will  you  cannot  lose  sight  of  either  bank. 

The  scenery  of  the  lake  is  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque,  and  affords  a  perpetual 
variety  of  beautiful  and  romantic  scenes.  On  the  side  of  Glarus,  the  mountains,  which 
form  its  borders,  are  chiefly  cultivated,  enriched  with  wood  or  fine  meadows,  and 
studded  with  cottages,  churches,  and  small  villages ;  the  Alps  of  Glarus  rising  behind, 
their  tops  covered  with  snow.  On  the  other  side,  for  the  most  part,  the  rocks  are 
grotesque,  craggy,  inaccessible,  and  perpendicular ;  but  here  and  there  a  few  cultivated 
necks  of  land  are  formed  at  the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  bottom  of  these  very 
rocks,  exhibiting  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  barrenness  above  and  aroimd  them. 
Numberless  waterfalls,  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  fall  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  from  a  very  considerable  height,  and  with  an  almost  inconceivable  variety ; 
some  of  them  seeming  to  glide  gently  in  circular  directions  ;  others  forming  vast 
torrents,  and  rushing  into  the  lake  with  noise  and  violence  ;  all  of  them  changing  their 
form  and  their  position  as  the  traveller  approaches  or  recedes  from  them.  The  lake  is 
exceedingly  clear,  deep,  and  cold,  and  is  said  never  to  be  frozen. 

This  part  of  the  country  has  always  been  subject  to  earthquakes.  Thirty-three  are  on 
record  as  having  happened  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  eighty-seven  in  the 
eighteenth ;  that  is,  thirty-seven  between  August,  1701,  and  February,  1702 ;  fifty 
between  September,  1763,  and  May,  1764 ;  "  but,"  says  Coxe,  "  the  geological 
revolutions,  indicated  by  the  general  appearances  of  this  district,  are  far  beyond  the 
power  of  common  earthquakes,  which  are,  indeed,  more  likely  to  have  been  an  effect  than 
a  cause  ;  for  the  vast  vacuities  left  between  and  among  the  fragments  of  the  old  earth's 
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crusty  when  they  settled  into  their  present  positions,  would  naturally  become  so  many 
gasometers,  occasionally  filling  with  an  elastic  fluid,  the  sudden  expansion,  rarefaction, 
or  possibly  inflammation  of  which  now  heaves,  at  times,  their  ponderous  coverings,  and 
oommimicates  to  the  surface  of  our  earth  those  undulations,  denominated  earthquakes, 
which  spread  terror  and  dismay  among  its  inhabitants. 

"  Geology  is  certainly  no  mean  auxiliary  of  the  picturesque,  for  imagination  wiU  ever 
follow  with  peculiar  delight  the  traces  of  a  former  world.  It  is  roused  to  mighty 
contemplation  at  the  sight  of  piles  and  rocks,  as  high  as  the  clouds,  recumbent  on  a  bed 
of  fern,  and  at  finding  the  remains  of  animals,  that  once  sported  on  the  summits  of  other 
Alps,  now  buried  beneath  the  very  base  and  foundations  of  ours.  In  the  course  of  our 
voyage,  approaching  sometimes  the  northern,  but  oftener  the  southern  shore,  rrhich  is 
rent  in  several  places  from  top  to  bottom,  we  happened  to  pass  close  by  one  of  these 
great  fissures.  It  was  dark  as  night  itself;  invisible  torrents  roared  down  its  precipices  ; 
nothing  human  could  climb  their  sides,  or  breathe  in  their  eternal  mist ;  as  the  eye 
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measured  in  wonder  the  fearful  height,  and  dwelt  on  the  heavenly  softness  of  the 
mountain  verdure  seen  through  the  opening  at  the  top,  we  could  scarcely  believe  our 
senses  when  we  discovered  peasants  making  hay  quietly  on  the  brink  of  such  an  abyss, 
thousands  of  feet  above  our  head,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  its 
abrupt  rampart,  close  to  its  tremendous  cataracts,  the  greatest  perhaps  in  Switzerland. 
On  the  very  promontories  of  earth  and  stone,  origincdly  brought*  by  them,  we  often 
descried  a  farm-house,  with  its  grove  of  umbrageous  walnuts,  its  meadows,  and  husband- 
men at  their  work.  A  nearer  approach  to  what  appeared  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rocks, 
enabled  us  to  detect  some  slight  marks  of  a  climbing  path,  where  notched  logs,  or 
sticks  driven  into  holes,  or  overhanging  branches  and  withy  ropes  leading  from  one 
beetling  shelf  to  another,  showed  that  a  strong  hand  and  steady  step  left  nothing 
inaccessible  to  tne  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  man.  Enormous  as  the  moimtain 
appeared  before,  such  points  of  comparison  as  these  swelled  its  dimensions  at  once  to  an 
oppressive  excess,  from  which  the  eye  turned  with  a  sort  of  dread." 

The  villagers  of  Wallenstadt  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  like  those  of  Wesen  on  the 
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lower^  have  been  boatmen  and  mule-drivers  from  time  immemorial,  mider  the  Roman 
prefects,  under  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Saracens ;  under  Massena  and  the 
French  army ;  and  are  now  at  the  service  of  all  travellers. 

At  so  remote  a  period  as  the  seventh  century,  a  companion  of  Columba  built  a  chapel 
consecrated  to  St.  Hilarius,  in  a  remote  valley  of  the  Alps,  near  the  source  of  the  Linth, 
which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  canton  of  Glarus,  a  corruption  of  Hilarius.  The 
canton  is,  however,  sometimes  called  Glarus.  It  was  subsequently  inhabited  by  serfs  of 
the  abbey  of  Seckingen,  by  strangers  who  farmed  lands  of  the  abbey,  and  a  few  free- 
holders. Twelve  noble  families  were  bound  to  military  service  for  the  abbey,  thirty-four 
more  paid  a  small  fee.  The  mayor  appointed  by  the  abbey  elected  the  judges,  from 
whose  sentences  the  appeal  lay  to  the  lady  abbess,  who  was  regarded  as  a  mother  by  the 
people.  Capital  punishment  could  be  inflicted  only  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  two 
hundred  livres  were  paid  every  year  at  Martinmas.  The  tenants  paid  fixed  rents  in 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  their  lands.  The  judicial  fines  also  went  to  the  abbey,  and 
this  was  a  great  source  of  seignorial  revenue.  The  mayorship  of  Glarus  remained  for 
three  hundred  years  in  the  family  of  Tschudi,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Switzerland, 
which  has  since  given  seventeen  landammans  to  their  canton,  produced  many  warriors, 
and  the  oldest  historian  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the 
Tschudis  were  originally  descended  from  a  Scythian  slave  freed  by  the  emperor  Louis 
IV.,  who  publicly  took  a  denier  from  his  hand  as  the  price  of  his  emancipation.  The 
serfs  of  the  sovereign  were  considered  nearly  as  equal  to  freemen. 

Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  repaired  to  Brougg,  in  Aargau,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1351,  and  there  he  assembled  his  forces.  The  city  of  Zurich  sent  a  deputation  to 
compliment  him,  and  ofier  him  presents.  He  received  the  deputies  with  apparent 
friendship,  not  manifesting  his  intention  to  them,  except  in  as  far  as  demanding  the 
release  of  his  relative,  Count  John  of  Hapsburg,  who  was  kept  prisoner  in  their  town. 
But  as  soon  as  the  deputies  had  left  him,  he  assembled  his  bailifls  and  vassals,-  and 
imparted  to  them  his  intention  of  taking  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  people  of  Zurich. 
He  then  formally  demanded  of  the  Zurichers  that  they  should  rebuild  the  town  and 
castle  of  Bapperschwyl  at  their  own  expense,  and  restore  the  Marches,  of  which  they 
had  taken  possession.  Upon  their  refusal  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  he  laid  siege 
to  Zurich  with  a  considerable  force.  The  Waldstatten  ran  to  arms  for  the  assistance  of 
their  new  confederate.  The  duke  of  Austria,  on  his  side,  summoned  the  people  of 
Glarus  for  their  contingent.  The  latter  refused,  saying  that  "they  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  empire,  and  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Seckingen,  and  bound  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  these,  but  not  for  the  private  wars  of  the  dukes  of  Austria."  The 
duke,  however,  in  his  quality  of  vogt  or  warden  of  the  abbey,  understood  the  matter 
otherwise.  Besides  he  wished  to  occupy  the  country  of  Glarus,  in  order  to  check  the 
people  of  Schwitz  on  that  side,  and  prevent  them  from  sending  succour  to  Zurich.  But 
the  Schwitzers,  anxious  to  secure  their  own  frontiers,  were  beforehand  with  him ;  they 
occupied  the  coimtry  of  Glarus  in  November  of  the  same  year,  1351,  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  Glarus  was  received  into  the  Swiss  confederation,  of  which  it  formed  the  sixth 
canton.  The  people  continued,  however,  with  the  honesty  of  the  old  Swiss,  to  pav 
their  dues  to  the  monastery  of  Seckingen  until  1395,  when  the  abbess  allowed  them 
to  redeem  themselves. 

The  central  portion  of  Glarus  consists  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of  Linth,  into  which 
there  is  but  one  road ;  and  of  two  small  lateral  valleys,  to  neither  of  which  there  is  any 
access  except  by  the  principal  valley.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  moslly  covered  with 
mountains,  belonging  to  different  ranges,  which  in  general  rise  higher  than  those  in  the 
neighbouring  cantons.  The  Doediberg,  at  its  southern  extremity,  the  loftiest  summit  in 
eastern  Switzerland,  is  11,765  feet  in  height ;  the  Glamish  is  9,630  feet,  and  the  Wiggis 
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7,444  feet  hi^.  The  Linth,  its  principal  river^  runB  in  a  northern  direction  through 
the  entire  canton  into  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  which  forms  a  part  of  its  northern  boundary. 
Besides  this  and  the  lake  of  the  Klonthal,  there  are  many  other  small  lakes  in  the 
mountains.     Glaciers  also  are  very  numerous,  and  the  scenery  is  very  striking. 

Orchards  of  plum,  pear,  cherry,  apricot,  almond,  and  other  trees,  are  sufficiently 
plentiftJ,  and,  in  some  parts,  the  vine  is  cultivated,  but  very  little  grain,  or  other  agri- 
cultural produce,  is  obtained.  The  mountain  sides  supply  fine  pasturage  for  sheep  and 
goats.  This  canton  is  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  Schabzieger,  or  green 
cheese.  This  is  made  of  cows'  milk,  and  not  of  goats',  as  its  name  might  seem  to  imply. 
The  peasants  bring  down  from  the  mountains  the  <^urd  in  sacks.  The  cheese  owes  its 
peculiar  appearance,  smell,  and  flavour  to  the  blue^ansy.  This  herb  is  grown  in  small 
indoBures,  beside  most  of  thesH>ttages ;  it  is  then  dried,  ground  into  powder,  and  in 
this  state  thrown  into  the  mill  along  with  the  curd,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  of 
one,  to  a  himdred  poimds  of  the  other.  After  being  turned  for  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  put  into  shapes,  where  it  is  kept  imtil  it  dries  sufficiently 
to  be  ready  for  use. 

The  Moiiottathal  is  a  valley  of  Switzerland,  situated  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz ;  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  river  Mouotta,  by  which  it  is  watered,  and  which  flows  into 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  or  the  Waldstatter  See,  between  three  and  four  miles,  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Schwitz,  the  capital  of  the  canton. 
The  length  of  this  valley  is  nine  or  ten  miles,  and  its  direction  is  pretty  nearly  from 
west  to  east.  It  has  all  the  appearances  of  fertility,  and  its  smiling  landscape  is  set  off 
by  the  contrast  of  a  stupendous  rampart  of  mountains  which  screen  it,  though  not  too 
closely,  on  almost  every  side.  Towards  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  village  of  Mouotta,  a 
smaU  collection  of  cottages,  possessing  a  church,  which,  for  a  long  time,  held  the  second 
rank  in  the  canton,  and  used  to  be  visited  by  ntmierous  pilgrims  from  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Uri  and  TJnterwalden.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  valley  is  the  lofty 
mount  Praghel,  which  stretches  also  along  a  portion  of  its  northern  side  ;  this  moimtain 
here  forms  the  limit  between  the  cantons  of  Schwitz  and  Glarus,  sloping  down  upon  the 
side  of  the  latter  into  the  Klonthal,  or  valley  of  the  little  river  Klon. 

The  entrance  to  this  valley  is  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Schwitz  ; 
it  begins  near  a  little  village  bearing  the  name  of  Schonenbuch.  The  most  direct  com- 
munication between  the  towns  of  Schwitz  and  Glarus,  is  by  the  Mouottathal ;  the  road 
passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  then  to  the  summit  of  the  Praghel,  and 
down  its  opposite  slope  into  the  Elonthal,  traversing  the  whole  length  also  of  this  latter 
valley,  which  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Glarus.  The  difficulties  of  this 
route  are  very  great ;  the  passage  of  the  mountain  is  an  especially  arduous  task.  Simond 
crossed  it,  and  performed  the  whole  journey  between  Glarus  and  Schwitz :  he  speaks 
in  strong  terms  of  the  labour  which  attended  its  accomplishment.  A  consider- 
able time  was  spent  in  the  ascent  of  the  Praghel,  which  rose  from  the  Klonthal, 
''in  all  its  pride,  craggy,  bare,  and  gray;^'  the  summit  was  deserted  by  all  living 
creatures  except  the  birds  of  prey,  "  now  hovering  over  its  precipices,  while  their  keen 
glance  explored  every  secret  recess ;  then  gliding  obliquely  down  on  motionless  wings, 
yet  swift  as  thought,  in  pursuit  of  some  imperceptible  object."  The  descent  of  the 
opposite  slope,  towards  the  close  of  the  Mouotta,  is  by  a  vwy  steep  winding  path,  or 
rather  succession  of  slippery  steps  coarsely  cut  into  the  rock  ;  down  this  precarious  way, 
horses  and  mules,  laden  wiUi  a  weight  of  more  than  two  himdred  pounds,  will  manage  to 
find  a  passage,  often  with  their  hind  feet  above  the  level  of  their  ears,  and  occasionally, 
indeed,  placed  in  such  situations  as  to  need  the  driver  to  assist  them,  and  hold  them  back 
by  the  tail. 

Coxe  mentions,  in  reference  to  this  valley,  a  curious  circumstance  which  was  commu- 
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nicated  to  liini  by  General  Pfyffer,  the  same  patient  ingenious  old  man,  whose  model  in 
relief  of  a  large  portion  of  Switzerland  we  described  in  a  notice  of  the  town  of  Lucerne. 
As  a  proof  of  the  astonishing  confidence  mutually  entertained  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
General  pointed  out  to  him,  '*  on  each  side  of  the  road  that  runs  through  the  valley  of 
Mouotta,  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  several  ranges  of  small  shops,  uninhabited,  yet  £Uled 
with  various  goods,  of  which  the  prices  are  marked  ;  any  passenger  who  wishes  to  become 
a  purchaser,  enters  the  shop,  takes  away  the  merchandise,  and  deposits  the  price,  which 
the  owners  call  for  in  the  evening."  We  find  no  mention  of  this  very  comfortable  mode 
of  doing  business  in  more  recent  writers  ;  it  passed  away,  j)robably,  with  those  days  of 
pastoral  simplicity  in  which  alone  it  could  prevail,  and  which  certainly  did  exist  at  no 
very  remote  period  in  some  of  the  more  retired  among  the  Swiss  valleys. 

This  valley,  however,  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  which  it 
was  the  theatre  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  like  many  other  parts  of  Switzerland, 
till  that  time  as  little  known,  its  peaceful  retirement  was  then  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
fierce  encounter  of  hostile  armies.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  the  Swiss  was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  their  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
republican  soldiers  of  France.  Soon  afterwards  war  was  renewed  between  the  French 
and  Austrians  ;  and  the  latter  having  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Stockach,  in  Suabia, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1799,  passed  on  to  the  westward,  and  entered  Switzerland  in 
force,  with  the  intention  of  following  up  their  success  and  expelling  their  enemies  from 
that  coimtry.  Its  poor  inhabitants  suffered  severely  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  ;  their 
inclination  in  general  led  them  to  support  the  Austrians,  but  many  were  compelled  by 
the  French  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  To  use  the  words  of  a  national  historian, 
Zschokke,  "  Swiss  fought  against  Swiss,  under  the  banners  both  of  Austria  and  France ; 
tumults  and  revolts,  sometimes  occasioned  by  carrying  into  efiect  the  act  of  conscription, 
sometimes  from  the  desire  of  favouring  the  Austrian  arms,  prevailed  in  every  direction. 
In  the  mean  time,  in  the  valleys  in  the  highest  Alps,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  the 
din  of  foreign  arms  was  heard ;  one  field  of  battle  was  left  reeking  close  to  another,  and 
men  and  horses  were  seen  traversing  mountain  ridges  known  hitherto  only  to  the 
chamois  hunter.  Never,  since  the  occupation  of  the  coimtry  by  the  Romans,  the 
Allemanni,  and  Burgundieins,  had  Switzerland  experienced  such  overwhelming  misery." 

The  success  of  the  contending  armies  was  vaHed;  the  Grison  country,  and  that 
moimtain  chain  which  includes  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  were  successively  lost  and  won 
by  both.  In  the  month  of  Jime  the  Austrians,  everywhere  victorious,  had  advanced  on 
the  south  to  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  and  on  the  north  to  the  town  of  Zurich  and  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  middle  of  August  they  were  again  driven  back  on  the 
southern  part  of  their  line ;  and  the  French  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cantons  of  Schwitz  and  TJri.  The  Mouottathal 
was  one  of  the  districts  from  which  the  Austrians  were  thus  expelled,  and  their  efibrts  to 
retain  it  were  among  the  most  strenuous  which  they  displayed.  They  took  post  on  the 
bridge  at  the  village  Mouotta,  and  bravely  repulsed  the  body  of  French  troops  sent  to 
attack  them  by  the  right  hand  of  the  river ;  of  course  when  a  second  came  up  along  the 
left  bank,  and  placed  them  between  two  fires,  they  could  hold  their  station  no  longer. 
Soon  afterwards  the  mass  of  the  Austrian  forces  quitted  Switzerland,  with  the  Archduke 
Charles,  to  take  the  field  m  Germany  ;  their  place  was  supplied  by  30,000  Russians,  who 
succeeded  to  the  position  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  town  of  Zurich,  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Limmat.  General 
Hotze,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Austrian  force,  29,000  men,  continued  the  line  to  the 
south,  on  the  banks  of  the  Linth.  Immediately  to  the  westward  were  the  French  under 
their  able  leader,  Massena ;  their  principal  strength  was  gathered  upon  the  Albis,  and 
upon  the  high  ground  whence  they  could  watch  their  opponents  about  Zurich. 
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For  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  change  had  been  effected,  both  armies  remained 
in  a  state  of  inactivity ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  allies  hod  been  occupied  in  the 
formation  of  a  project,  which  they  fondly  hoped  would  lead  to  the  expulsion,  if  not  the 
annihilation,  of  the  French  force.  The  famous  Suwarrow,  the  conqueror  of  the  Poles  and 
the  Turks,  was,  then,  with  nearly  30,000  Russians,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  he 
had  been  reaping  fresh  laurels  from  his  successes  against  the  French ;  if  he  could  be 
brought  with  his  veteran  troops  into  Switzerland,  it  was  thought  that  the  most  sanguine 
results  might  fairly  be  anticipated.  Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  cross 
the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  St.  Gothard,  and  march  at  once  northward  into  Massena's 
rear ;  the  troops  in  his  front  were  to  remain  quiet  until  this  manoeuvre  was  executed, 
when  the  French  would  find  themselves  placed  between  two  armies. 

Suwarrow  forced  the  St.  Gothard,  as  already  described,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
driving  before  him  the  French  troops,  who  attempted  to  obstruct  his  passage ;  he 
arrived  on  the  26th  at  Altorf,  And  finding  the  banks  of  the  Lucerne,  or  Waldstatten 
lake,  to  be  impracticable,  he  boldly  determined  to  force  his  way  across  the  mountains  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mouotta,  which  would  lead  him  to  the  heart  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz. 
There  was  no  known  route  by  which  he  could  traverse  the  intervening  tract  of  country  ; 
but  the  bold  Russian  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and  he  resolved  to  explore  one.  He  first 
penetrated  through  the  Schachenthal,  then  through  the  Kientzigthal ;  next  he  crossed 
the  mountain  called  the  Kientzighoulm,  and  descended  into  a  narrow  valley,  or  rather 
water-course,'  which  led  him  into  the  Mouottathal,  through  the  opening  which  Kes 
opposite  to  the  village  of  the  Mouotta. 

Suwarrow  reached  the  village  of  Mouatta  with  the  main  body  of  his  ai'my,  on  the 
27th  of  September ;  and  bitter  must  have  been  his  mortification  then,  to  learn  that  all 
his  combinations  had  been  ruined  ;  that  Massena,  well  apprised  of  the  project  of  getting 
into  his  rear,  had  put  50,000  troops  into  motion  on  the  very  day  the  St.  Gothard  was 
forced,,  and  attacked  the  armies  in  his  front ;  that  Hotze  ii^as  killed,  and  his  successor 
Petrarch  in  full  flight  to  the  Rhine ;  and  that  Korsakau,  leaving  Zurich,  had  been 
defeated  in  a  murderous  conflict,  and  was  also  retreating  in  the  direction  of  that  river. 
The  defeat  of  this  latter  General  was  indeed  complete,  thousands  of  his  Russians  being 
slain  ;  and  so  unexpected  was  it,  that  Massena  and  his  staff  are  said  to  have  sat  down  to 
a  sumptuous  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  in  Zurich  at  the  house  of  the  British 
minister,  to  celebrate  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Suwarrow.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  bad 
news,  the  boldness  and  energy  of  Suwarrow  did  not  forsake  him  ;  he  wrote  to  Korsakau 
and  his  generals,  that  they  should  answer  with  their  heads  for  every  further  step  that 
they  retreated  ; — *'  I  am  coming,"  he  said,  "  to  repair  your  faults."  He  marched  quickly 
towards  the  opening  of  the  Mouottathal  with  the  intent  of  passing  roimd  towards  the 
east,  and  doing  something  to  retrieve  the  posture  of  affairs ;  but  his  active  enemies  met 
him  at  its  very  mouth,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Schwitz. 

A  desperate  battle  ensued ;  the  carnage  was  terrible,  and  the  torrent  ^^as  eucumbered 
for  several  days  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  of  both  nations.  The  guide  who  conducted 
Simond  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  Righi,  gave  him,  as  we  have  seen,  an  animating  description 
of  these  conflicts ;  from  that  summit,  the  entrance  to  the  Mouottathal,  "  a  narrow  gorge 
between  high  mountains,  with  a  torrent  issuing  out  of  it,"  was  distinctly  visible.  ''  The 
bridge  was,"  he  says,  "  taken  and  retaken  many  times ;  the  mingled  blood  of  the  two  nations 
crimsoned  the  stream  which  carried  down  their  floating  bodies."  Suwarrow  strove  hard, 
and  was  very  near  forcing  his  way  ;  at  length  he  desisted,  and  turning  round,  sought  a 
passage  by  the  difficult  route  we  have  already  described  over  the  Praghel  to  Glarus, 
harassed  all  the  while  by  his  enemies,  who  kept  his  rear  continually  fighting.  When  he 
reached  the  outlet  of  the  valley  of  Glarus,  he  found  it  already  occupied  by  the  French  ; 
and  having,  therefore,  explored  another  mountain  route,  he  managed  to  reach  the  town 
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of  Coire  in  the  Grisons,  on  the  4th  of  October,  having  loet  one-fbxirth  of  hiB  nmnbars  in 
the  eleven  days  which  he  had  spent  in  marching  and  fighting  since  his  departure 
from  Italy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mouottathal  were  grievously  injured  by  this  war ;  Ebel  tells  us 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1800,  between  six  and  seven  hundred  of  them — 
that  is,  three-fourths  of  their  whole  number — ^were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  indigence 
as  to  be  obHged  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  list  of  the  poor.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  one-fourth  of  the  remaining  population  of  the  canton,  so  completely  had  its 
prosperity,  "the  work  of  500  years  of  peace,"  been  destroyed  in  two  short  years  of 
war£Etre.  Many  resorted  to  emigration  ;  and  hundreds  of  children  were  dispersed  into 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  there  to  find  the  shelter  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  in 
their  native  valleys.  Yet  all  this  misery  has  now  passed  away.  "  Time,*'  says  Simond, 
"  and  patient  industry,  have  effaced  all  traces  of  calamities  seemingly  so  recent,  and 
Schwitz  appears  at  present*  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Swiss  cantons." 

"  Among  the  strange  places,"  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  "  into  which  man  has  penetrated 
in  search  of  treasure  or  health,  there  is  probably  not  one  on  this  earth,  or  under  it,  more 
wonderfiil  than  the  baths  of  PfefferSj  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  Spulgen  road,  as  it  leads  from  Wallenstadt  to  Coire.  They  are  little 
known  to,  and  still  less  frequented  by  the  English ;  for  we  could  not  learn  that  any  of 
our  countrymen  had  visited  them  during  the  summer  of  1834. 

"  Having  procured  five  small  and  steady  horses  accustomed  to  the  locality,  a  party  of 
three  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  started  from  the  Uttle  town  of  Bagatz  on  a  beautiM 
morning  in  Aug^t,  and  commenced  a  steep  and  zig-zag  ascent  up  the  mountain,  through 
a  forest  of  majestic  pines  and  other  trees.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  heard  the  roar  of 
a  torrent,  but  could  see  nothing  of  itself  or  even  its  bed.  The  path,  however,  soon 
approached  the  verge  of  a  dark  and  tremendous  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  were  composed 
of  perpendicular  rocks  several  himdred  feet  high,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
Tamina,  a  rapid  mountain  torrent,  foamed  along  in  its  course  to  the  valley  of  Sargans, 
there  to  fall  into  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  stream  itself,  however,  was  far  beyond  our 
view,  and  was  only  known  by  its  hollow  and  distant  murmurs.  The  ascent,  for  the  first 
three  miles,  is  extremely  fatig^uing,  so  that  the  horses  were  obHged  to  take  breath 
every  ten  minutes.  The  narrow  path  (for  it  is  only  a  kind  of  mule-track)  often 
winded  along  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  on  our  left,  yet  the  eye  could  not 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  After  more  than  an  hour  of  toilsome  climbing, 
we  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  spots  that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  road  now  meanders  horizon- 
tally through  a  high,  but  cultivated  region,  towards  the  village  of  Valentz,  through 
fields,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  meadows,  studded  with  chaumiers  and  ch&lets  perched 
fantastically  on  projecting  ledges  of  rock,  or  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  tall  and 
verdant  pines.  The  prospect  from  Valentz,  or  rather  frx)m  above  the  village,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  I  have  anywhere  seen  in  Switzerland.  We 
are  there  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  horrid  ravine,  to  contemplate  it  without 
terror,  and  listen  to  the  roaring  torrent,  thundering  unseen,  along  its  rugged  and 
precipitous  bed.  Beyond  the  ravine  we  see  the  monastery  and  village  of  Pfeffers, 
perched  on  a  high  and  apparently  inaccessible  promontory,  over  which  rise  Alpine 
mountains,  their  sides  covered  with  woods,  their  summits  with  snow,  and  their  gorges 
glittering  with  glaciers.  But  it  is  towards  the  east  that  the  prospect  is  most  magnificent 
and  varied.  The  eye  ranges,  with  equal  pleasure  and  astonishment,  over  the  valley  of 
Sargans,  through  which  roUs  the  infant  Ehine,  and  beyond  which  the  majestic  ranges  of 
the  Bhetian  Alps,  ten  thousand  feet  high,  rise  one  over  the  other,  till  their  summits 
mingle  with  the  clouds.    Among  these  ranges  the  jScesa-plana,  the  Angstenberg,  the  flesch 
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(like  a  gigantic  pyramid),  and  in  the  distance  the  Alps  that  tower  round  Feldkirck  are 
the  most  prominent  features.  During  our  journey  to  the  baths,  the  morning  sun  played 
on  the  snowy  Summits  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  marked  their  forms  on  the  blue 
expanse  behind  them,  in  the  most  distinct  outlines.  But,  on  our  return,  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  fleecy  clouds  had  assembled,  in  feintastic  groups,  along  the  lofty  barrier,  the 
reflexions  and  refractions  of  the  solar  beams  threw  a  splendid  crown  of  glory  round  the 
icy  heads  of  the  Rhetian  Alps — changing  that  "cold  sublimity"  with  which  the 
morning  atmosphere  had  invested  them,  into  a  glow  of  illumination  which  no  pen  or 
pencil  could  portray.  To  enjoy  the  widest  possible  range  of  this  matchless  prospect,  the 
tourist  must  climb  the  peaks  that  overhang  the  village,  when  his  eye  may  wander  over 
the  whole  of  the  Grison  Alps  and  valleys,  even  to  the  lake  of  Constance. 

"  From  Valentz  we  turned  abruptly  down  towards  the  ravine,  at  the  very  bottom  of 
which  are  the  baths  of  Pfe£fers.  The  descent  is  by  a  series  of  acute  and  precipitous 
tourniquets,  requiring  great  caution,  as  the  horses  themselves  could  hardly  keep  on  their 
legs,  even  when  eased  of  their  riders.  At  length  we  foimd  ourselves  in  the  area  of  a  vast 
edifice,  resembling  an  overgrown  factory,  with  a  thousand'  windows,  and  six  or  seven 
stories  high.  It  is  built  on  a  ledge  of  rock  that  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tamina 
torrent,  which  chafes  along  its  foundation.  The  precipice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tamina,  and  distant  about  fifty  paces  from  the  mansion,  or  rather  hospital,  rises  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall,  keeping  the  edifice  in  perpetual  shade,  except 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  left  bank  of  the  ravine,  on  which  the 
hospital  stands,  is  less  precipitous,  as  it  admits  of  a  zig-zag  path  to  and  from  the  baths. 
The  locale,  altogether,  of  such  an  establishment,  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  frightful  ravine, 
and  for  ever  chafed  by  a  roaring  torrent,  is  the  most  singularly  wild  and  picturesque  I 
had  ever  beheld ;  but  the  wonders  of  Pfefiers  are  not  yet  even  glanced  at. 

"  Prom  the  western  extremity  of  this  vast  asylum  of  invalids,  a  narrow  wooden  bridge 
spans  the  Tamina,  and  by  it  we  gain  footing  on  a  small  platform  of  a  rock  on  the 
opposite  side.  Here  a  remarkable  phenomenon  presents  itself.  The  deep  ravine,  which 
had  hitherto  preserved  a  width  of  some  160  feet,  contracts,  all  at  once,  into  a  narrow 
cleft  or  crevasse,  of  less  than  twenty  feet,  whose  marble  sides  shoot  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  not  merely  perpendicular,  but  actually 
inclining  towards  each  other,  so  that,  at  their  summits,  they  almost  touch,  thus  leaving  a  i 
narrow  fissure  through  which  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  descends,  and  just  serves  to 
render  objects  visible  within  this  gloomy  cavern.  Out  of  this  recess  the  Tamina  darts  in 
a  sheet  of  foam,  and  with  a  deeiening  noise  reverberated  from  the  rocks  within  and 
without  the  crevoite.  On  approaching  the  entrance,  the  eye  penetrates  along  a  majestic 
vista  of  marble  walls  in  dose  approximation,  and  terminating  in  obscurity,  with  a  narrow 
waving  line  of  sky  above,  and  a  roaring  torrent  below  !  Along  the  southern  wall  of  this 
sombre  gorge,  a  fragile  scaffold,  of  only  two  planks  in  breadth,  is  seen  to  run,  suspended 
as  it  were  in  air,  fifty  feet  above  the  torrent,  and  three  or  four  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
crevice  that  admits  air  and  light  from  heaven  into  the  profound  abyss.  This  frail  and 
frightful  foot-path  is  continued  (will  it  be  believed  ?)  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the 
marble  womb  of  the  mountain  I  Its  construction  must  have  been  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  and  peril;  for  its  transit  cannot  be  made  even  by  the  most  curious  and 
adventurous  travellers,  without  fear  and  trembling,  amounting  often  to  a  sense  of 
shuddering  and  horror.  Along  these  two  planks  we  crept  or  crawled,  with  faltering  steps 
and  palpitating  hearts.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  visit  most  of  the  wonderful  localities 
of  this  globe,  but  an  equal  to  this  I  never  beheld. 

"  *  Imagination,'  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  *  the  most  vivid,  could  not  portray  the 
portals  of  Tartarus  under  forms  more  hideous  than  those  which  nature  has  displayed  in 
this  place.    We  enter  this  gorge  on  a  bridge  of  planks  (pant  de  pkfnohes)  sustained  by 
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wedges  driyen  into  the  rocks.     It  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  to  trayerse  this 
bridge^     and  it  requires  the  utmost  precaution.     It  is  suspended  over  the  Tamina,  which 


^y^\^' 


ia  heard  rolling  furiously  at  a  great  depth  beneath.  The  walls  of  this  cavern,  twisted, 
torn,  and  split  (les  parois  laterales  contourn^es,  fendues,  et  dechir^es)  in  yarious  ways, 
rise  perpendicular,  and  even  incline  towards  each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  dome ;  whilst 
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the  faint  light  that  enters  from-  the  portal  at  the  end,  and  the  orevioe  above, 
diminishes  as  we  proceed ; — the  cold  and  humidity  augmenting  the  horror  produced  by 
the  scene.  The  fragments  of  rock  sometimes  overhang  this  gangway  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  passenger  cannot  walk  upright : — ^at  others,  the  marble  wtJl  recedes  so  much, 
that  he  is  unable  to  lean  against  it  for  support.  The  .scaffold  is  narrow,  often  slippery ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  but  a  single  plank,  separating  us  from  the  black  abyss  of  the 
Tamina.  He  who  has  cool  courage,  a  steady  eye,  and  a  firm  step,  ought  to  attempt 
this  formidable  excursion  (^pouvantable  excursion)  in  clear  and  dry  weather,  lest  he 
should  find  the  planks  wet  and  slippery.  He  should  start  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
with  a  slow  and  measured  step,  and  without  a  stick.  The  safest  plan  is  to  have  two 
guides  supporting  a  pole,  on  the  inside  of  which  the  stranger  is  to  walk." 

"  We  neglected  this  precaution,  and  four  out  of  the  five  pushed  on,  even  without  a 
guide  at  all.  At  forty  or  fifty  paces  from  the  entrance  the  gloom  increases,  while  the  roar 
of  the  torrent  beneath,  reverberated  from  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  augments  the  sense  of 
danger  and  the  horror  of  the  scene.  The  meridian  sun  penetrated  su£Sciently  through  the 
narrow  line  of  fissure  at  the.  summit  of  the  dome  to  throw  a  variety  of  lights  and  of 
shadows  over  the  vast  masses  of  variegated  marble  composing  the  walls  of  this  stupendous 
cavern,  compared  with  which  those  of  Salsette,  Elcphanta,  and  even  Staffa,  shrink  into 
insignificance.  A  wooden  pipe,  which  conveys  the  hot  waters  from  their  source  to  the 
baths,  rims  along  in  the  angle  between  the  scaffold  and  the  rocks,  and  proves  very 
serviceable,  both  as  a  support  for  one  hand  while  pacing  the  plank,  and  as  a  seat,  when 
the  passenger  wishes  to  rest,  and  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  cavern.  At  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  inward,  I  would  advise  the  tourist  to  halt,  and  survey  the 
singular  locality  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  inequality  of  breadth  in  the  long  chink  that 
divides  the  dome  above,  admits  the  light  in  very  different  proportions,  and  presents 
objects  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  The  first  impression  which  occupies  the  mind  is  caused 
by  the  .cavern  itself,  with  reflections  on  the  portentous  convulsion  of  nature  which  split 
the  marble  rock  in  twain,  and  opened  a  gigantic  aqueduct  for  the  mountain  torrent. 

"  After  a  few  minutes'  rumination  on  the  action  of  subterranean  fire,  our  attention 
is  attracted  to  the  slow  but  powerfid  operation  of  water  on  the  soHd  parietes  of  this 
infernal  grotto.  We  plainly  perceive  that  the  boisterous  torrent  has,  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  especially  when  swelled  by  rains,  caused  wonderful  changes  both  in  its  bed  and 
its  banks.  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  traveller  to  a  remarkable  excavation 
formed  by  the  waters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm,  and  in  a  part  more  sombre  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  a  bridge  that  spans  the  crevice,  above,  and  leads  to  the  Convent 
of  Pfeffcrs.  This  natural  grotto  is  hollowed  out  of  the  marble  rock  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  being  nearly  forty  feet  in  width,  by  twenty-six  feet  in  height.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
attribute  it  to  art ;  and,  as  the  whole  cavern  constantly  reminds  us  of  the  Tartarean 
Regions,  this  beautifully  vaulted  grotto  seems  to  be  fitted  for  the  throne  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpine — or,  perhaps,  for  the  tribunal  of  Khadamanthus  and  his  brothers  of  the 
Bench,  while  passing  sentence  on  the  ghosts  that  glide  down  this  Acheron  or  Cocytus — 
for  had  the  Tamina  been  known  to  the  ancient  poets,  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
ranked  as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hell. 

.  "  It  is  surprising  that  the  author  of  the  '  Voyage  Pittoresque  en  Suisse,*  and  even  Dr. 
Ebell,  should  have  been  led  into  the  monstrous  error  of  imagining  that  the  torrent  of  the 
Tamina  had.  In  the  course  of  ages,  hollowed  out  of  the  marble  rock  this  profound  bed 
for  itself.  We  might  just  as  well  suppose  that  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
scooped  out  by  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont,  in  their  way  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  mountain  was  rent  by  some  convulsion  of  .Nature,  and  apparently  from 
below  upwards,  as  the  breadth  at  the  bed  of  the  Tamina  is  far  broader  than  the  external 
crevice  above." 
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The  doctor,  having  alladed  to  the  spectral  phenomena  resulting  from  a  perspectiye 
view  into  the  cavern,  thus  proceeds : — "  The  laws  of  the  road  being  different  on  the 
Continent  from  those  in  Old  England,  my  plan  was  to  screw  myself  up  into  the  smallest 
compass,  close  to  the  rock,  and  thus  allow  passengers  to  steal  by  without  opposition. 
We  found  that  comparatively  few  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of  the  cavern  and  the 
source  of  the  Thermae — ^the  majority  being  frightened,  or  finding  themselves  incapable  of 
bearing  the  sight  of  the  rapid  torrent  under  their  feet,  without  any  solid  security  against 
precipitation  into  the  infernal  gulf.  To  the  honour  of  the  English  ladies,  I  must  say 
that  they  explored  the  source  of  the  waters  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and 
without  entertaining  a  thought  of  returning  from  a  half-finished  tour  to  the  regions 
below. 

'*  Advancing  still  farther  into  the  cavern,  another  phenomenon  presented  itself,  for 
which  we  were  unable  to  account  at  first.  Every  now  and  then  we  observed  a  gush  of 
vapour  or  smoke  {we  could  not  teU  which)  issue  from  the  farther  extremity  of  the  rock  on 
the  left,  spreading  itself  over  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  and  ascending  towards  the  crevice 
in  the  dome.  It  looked  like  an  explosion  of  steam ;  but  the  roar  of  the  torrent  would  have 
prevented  us  from  hearing  any  noise,  if  such  had  occurred.  We  soon  found,  however, 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  rush  of  vapour  from  the  cavern  in  which  the  thermal  source 
is  situated,  every  time  the  docMf  was  opened  for  the  ingress  or  egress  of  visitors  to  and 
from  this  natural  vapour-bath.  •  At  such  moments  the  whole  scene  is  so  truly  Tartarean, 
that  had  Virgil  and  Dant<^  been  acquainted  with  it,  they  need  not  have  strained  their 
imaginations  in  portraying  the  ideal  abodes  of  fallen  angel^  infernal  gods,  and  departed 
spirits,  but  painted  a  Hades  from  nature,  with  all  the  advantage  of  truth  and  reality  in 
its  favour. 

"  Our  ingress  occupied  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the  extremity  of 
the  parapet,  on  a  jutting  ledge  of  rock,  and  where  the  cavern  assumed  an  unusually  sombre 
complexion,  in  consequence  of  the  clifiB  actually  uniting,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  summit  of 
the  dome.  Here,  too,  the  Tamina  struggled,  roared,  and  foamed  through  the  narrow, 
dark,  and  rugged  gorge  with  tremendous  impetuosity  and  deafening  noise,  the  sounds 
being  echoed  and  reverberated  a  thousand  times  by  the  fractured  angles  and  projections 
of  the  cavern.  We  were  now  at  the  source  of  the  Thermae.  Ascending  some  steps  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  we  came  to  a  door,  which  opened,  and  instantly  enveloped  us  in  tepid 
steam.  We  entered  a  grotto  in  the  solid  marble,  but  of  what  dimensions  we  could  form 
no  estimate,  since  it  was  dark  as  midnight,  and  full  of  dense  and  fervid  vapour.  We 
were  quickly  in  a  universal  perspiration.  The  guides  hurried  us  forward  into  another 
grotto,  still  deeper  in  the  rock,  where  the  steam  was  suffocating,  and  where  we  exuded 
at  every  pore.  It  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  An  owl  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  an 
eagle  within  a  foot  of  its  saucer  eyes.  We  were  told  to  stoop  and  stretch  out  our  hands. 
We  did  so,  and  immersed  them  in  the  boiling — or,  at  least,  the  gurgling — source  of  the 
Pfeffers.     We  even  quaffed  at  this  fountain  of  Hygeia." 

The  conclusion  of  the  adventure  is  thus  described :  "  On  emerging  into  the  damp, 
gelid,  and  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  cavern,  everything  appeared  of  a  dazzling 
brightness  after  our  short  immersion  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  grotto.  The 
transition  of  temperature  was  equally  as  abrupt  as  that  of  light.  The  vicissitude  could 
have  been  little  less  thein  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  one  instant,  with  all  the 
disadvantage  of  dripping  garments  !  It  was  like  shifting  the  scene,  with  more  than 
theatrical  celerity,  from  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  to  Fury  Beach,  or  the  snows  of  Nova 
Zembla.  Some  of  the  party,  less  experienced  in  the  effects  of  travelling  than  myself, 
considered  themselves  destined  to  illustrate  the  well-known  allegory  of  the  discontented 
— and  that  they  would  inevitably  carry  away  with  them  a  large  cargo  of  that  which 
thousands  come  here  annually  to  get  rid  of — ^rheumatism.     I  confess  that  I  was  not 
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without   some   misgivings   myself   on    this* point,    seeing  that   we   had   neither    the 
means  of  changing  our  clothes  nor  of  drying  them,  except  by  the  heat  of  our  bodies 
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in  the  mountain  breeze.  The  Goddess  of  Health,  however,  who  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Genius  of  Travelling,  preserved  us  from  all  the  bad  consequences,  thermometrical  and 
hygrometriijal,  of  these  abrupt  vicissitudes. 
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"  We  retrograded  along  the  narrow  planl^  that  suspended  us  over  the  profound  abyss 
with  caution,  fear,  and  astonishment.  The  Tamina  seemed  to  roar  more  loud  and  savage 
beneath  us,  as  if  incensed  at  our  safe  retreat.  The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian,  and  the 
gorge  had  assumed  a  far  more  lugubrious  aspect  than  it  wore  on  our  entrance.  The 
shivered  rocks  and  splintered  pinnacles  that  rose  on  each  side  of  the  torrent,  in  Gothic 
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arches  of  altitude  sublime,  seemed  to  frown  on  our  retreating  footsteps — while  the  human 
figures  that  moved  at  a  distance  along  the  crazy  plank,  before  and  behind  us,  frequently 
lost  their  just  proportions,  and  aasumed  the  most  grotesque  and  extraordinary  shapes  and 
dimensions,  according  to  the  degree  of  light  admitted  by  the  narrow  fissure  above,  and 
the  scarcely  discernible  aperture  at  the  extremity  of  this  wonderful  gorge.  The  Tamina, 
meanwhile,  did  not  fail  to  play  its  part  in  the  gorgeous  scene— astonishing  the  eye  by  the 
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mpidity  of  its  movements,  and  astounding,  the  ear  by  the  vibrations  of  its  echoes.  'It 
seemed  to  growl  more  furiously  as  we  receded  from  the  depths  of  the  crevasse. 

'*  At  length  we  gained  the  portal,  and,  as  the  sun  was  still  darting  his  bright  rays  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  ravine,  glancing  from  the  marble  rocks,  and  glittering  on  the 
boiling  torrent,  the  sudden  transition  from  Cimmerian  gloom  to  dazzling  daylight 
appeared  like  enchantment.  While  crossing  the  trembling  bridge,  I  looked  back  on  a 
scene  which  can  never  be  eradicated  from  my  memory.  It  is  the  most  singular  and 
impressive  I  have  ever  beheld  on  this  globe,  and  compared  with  which  the  Brunnens  are 
'  bubbles '  indeed !" 

So  early  as  the  year  1038  the  thermal  watera,  which  take  their  riae  in  a  gorge  of  the 
Tamina,  were  known  and  appreciated,  but  so  difficult  and  dangerous  was  access  to  them, 
that  they  were  soon  neglected,  and  indeed  all  remembrance  of  them  passed  away  for  two 
centuries.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  it  is  said,  a  hunter,  in  chase  of  a  raven's  nest, — 
perhaps  the  Alpine  crow, — saw  the  vapour  oozing  out  of  the  abyss,  and  made  known  the 
discovery  for  the  public  welfare.  But  then  enormous  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  ; 
and  tradition  tells  of  the  imminent  perils  of  the  first  patients,  and  of  their  remaining 
exposed  to  the  vapours,  or  actually  immersed  in  the  waters,  for  several  days  together. 
For  two  autumns  more  the  danger  of  a  visit  n^as  scarcely  diminished,  for  the  only  access 
was  through  a  perforated  rock,  communicating  with  the  spring  by  rope*ladders.  In 
1420,  a  wretched  hovel  was  reared  for  the  reception  of  invalids ;  and  about  twenty  years 
later,  a  bridge  was  constructed  at  the  dizzy  height  of  640  feet  above  the  chonne^of  the 
Tamina,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1629,  and  never  rebuilt.  In  1704,  a  bath*hou8e 
was  erected,  and  after  a  slight  notice  of  it,  Mrs.  Boddington*  remarks : — 

^'  Behind  rolls  the  stormy  Tamina,  hemmed  in  at  one  side  by  the  dark,  bath-house  and 
the  impending  cliffs,  while,  on  the  other,  a  giant  wall  of  perpendicular  rock,  starting  up 
daringly,  and  shutting  out  the  world — almost  the  light  of  heaven— closes  up  the  scene. 
Our  guide  proposed  that  we  should  visit  the  mineral  springs  that  boil  up  from  the  depth 
of  an  awful  cavern,  several  hundred  paces  from  the  bath-house.  A  bridge,  thrown  from 
rock  to  rock,  crosses  the  flood,  and  a  narrow  ledge  of  planks,  fixed,  I  know  not  how, 
against  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  suspended  over  the  fierce  torrent,  leads  through  a  long 
dark  chasm  to  the  source.  I  ventured  but  a  little  way  ;  for,  when  I  found  myself  on  the 
terrifying  shelf,  without  the  slightest  balustrade,  and  felt  it  slippery,  from  the  continual 
spray,  and  saw  nothing  between  us  and  the  yawning  gulf,  to  which' darkness,  thickening 
at  every  step,  gave  increased  horror,  I  made  a  few  rapid  reflections  on  foolhardiness,*and 
retreated." 

About  a  lec^gue  from  the  baths  is  the  abbey  of  Pfeffers ;  which  is  approached  by  a 
natural  bridge,  and  a  path  cut  out  of  the  rock,  forming  a  ladder  250  feet  in  length. 
Situated  exactly  beside  the  source,  on  a  wooden  precipice,  this  passage  discovers  at  its 
highest  point  a  splendid  view  of  the  Galanda.  This  Benedictine  abbey  stands  about 
780  feet  higher  than  the  baths,  and  is,  therefore,  not  less  than  2,810  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  was  built  in  the  year  720,  and  a  few  centuries  after  it  became  so 
celebrated,  as  a  monastic  shrine,  that  its  abbot  was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire — a 
hereditary  title  till  the  revolution  of  1798,  when  this  power  reverted  to  the  pope. 
For  ages  its  demesne  was  extensive,  embracing  Sargans,  and  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Tamina. 

"The  Landquart,  a  turbulent  and  capricious  mountain-river,  flowing  through  the 
Pratigan  in  the  Grisons,  and  whose  junction  with  the  Rhine  occurs  about  six  miles  above 
the  town  of  Sargans,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  the  means  of  causing  the  bed  of  the 
Bhine  below  its  junction  to  change  its  level  in  an  astonishing  degree,  by  the  immense 
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quantities  of  gravel,  earth,  and  sand  which  it  yearly  dislodges,  and  brings  down  into  the 
main  stream.  As  the  fall  of  the  Khine  at  the  point  of  junction  is  considerable,  and 
the  bed  narrow,  this  alluvial  matter  is  carried  down  by  the  force  of  the  current  to  the 
open  country  before  Sargans,  where  the  fall,  and  consequent  velocity  of  the  stream,  is 
inconsiderable,  and  the  surrounding  land  flat  and  marshy.  Here,  precisely  opposite  the 
valley  of  the  Seez,  which  bends  to  the  north-west,  and  which  is  only  separated  from  the 
vaUey  of  the  Bhine  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  earthy  deposit,  the  greatest  alteration  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  observed  to  have  taken  place  from  the  accumulation  of  this  rubbish, 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  the  level  of  the  stream.  The  geologist,  M.  de  Buch,  has 
measured  the  relative  heights  of  the  bed  of  the  Rhine  in  floods,  and  that  of  the  slope  of 
the  adjacent  valley  at  this  point,  and  finds  only  twenty-four  feet  difierence.  He  there- 
fore surmises  that  whenever  the  river  shall,  either  by  the  gi*adual  rise  of  its  bed,  or  in  an 
imusual  flood,  gain  this  height,  or  effect  the  smallest  aperture,  the  greatest  part  of  its 
waters  must  precipitate  themselves  into  this  new  channel,  never  to  return  to  their  ancient 
bed.  For  the  fall  through  the  valley  of  Seez  into  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  in  the  present  valley  of  the  Rhine,  that  the  new  channel  must  naturally 
become  the  ordinary  one."* 

A  group  of  houses,  called  Itoichcnau,  appears  at  the  ju|;^ction  of  the  two  Rhines.  The 
three  sources  of  that  noble  river — the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior — take  their  rise  in 
the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  which  we  shall  speedily  visit ;  but  the  valley  of  the  Hinter 
Rhein,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  Vorder  Rhein  at  the  foot  of  the  Piz  Val  Rhein,  and 
running  first  north-east,  and  then  north,  for  about  forty  miles,  joins  the  Vorder  Rhein 
near  Reichenau.  At  their  confluence,  the  two  branches  of  the -Rhine  form  almost  a 
right  angle — one  running  north  and  the  other  west;  and  from  this  point  the  imited 
streams  become  navigable  for  heavy  rafts.  At  Reichenau  two  covered  bridges,  each 
consisting  of  one  arch,  cross  its  waters. 

The  Via  Mala  is  thus  described  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel ;  *'  At  its  entrance, 
which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  inn,^on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  stands  the  old  castle 
of  Realt.  It  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  a  pro- 
montory which  terminates  the  chain  of  the  Oberhalbstein  mountains,  which  lie  between 
the  Albula  river  and  the  Rhine.  Inaccessible  on  three  sides,  it  was  connected  with  the 
mountains  behind  it  by  a  neck  of  land ;  and  here  its  proud  lords  for  ages  looked  down  on 
the  discontent  of  their  vassals  with  as  little  concern  as  on  the  foam  and  fury  of  the 
swollen  river ;  exulted  in  their  impregnable  position,  and  bade  defiance  to  every  foe : 
while  perhaps  it  was  not  without  superstitious  horror  that  they  looked  from  the  castle 
windows  into  the  unexplored  depths  of  the  Trou  Perdu,  that  mysterious  region,  untrodden 
.  by  the  foot  of  shepherd,  hunter,  or  brigand,  where  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  howl  of 
the  wind  or  the  rattle  of  the  thunder.  As  we  ascended,  the  cliffs  grew  higher,  and  the 
river  murmured  far  down  in  its  rocky  bed,  gleaming  frOm  time  to  time  between  the 
stems  of  pine- woods.  After  some  distance,  the  road  emerged  into  an  opening  in  the 
defile,  where  the  sun  was  shining  on  a  solitary  public-house  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
where  the  meadows  looked  bright  and  gay.  But  soon  the  ravine  .closed  again,  and  again 
the  road  was  excavated  from  the  rock  or  earth  of  the  steep  bank  on  the  left  or  west  side 
of  the  ravine.  This  became  at  length  so  precipitous  as  to  arrest  the  engineer  in  his  bold 
work ;  for  he  found  himself  on  the  narrow  and  artificial  ledge  of  a  precipice  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  river  without  the  possibility  of  descending,  climbing,  or  advancing. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the  chasm  by  throwing  an  arch  over  it.  Thus  he  passed 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  ravine,  where  still  the  construction  of  the  road  was  far  from  easy, 
since  it  nearly  overhangs  the  river,  and  is  overhung  by  loftier  precipices  itself.     On 
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that  bank  we  advanced  to  a  spot,  where  a  second  time  the  engineer  was  baffled  by  the 
precipice.  He  was  now  working  a  narrow  ledge  on  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock,  rising  at  least  1,400  feet  above  the  torrent,  and  here  actually  curving  over  his  head. 
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Again  he  must  span  the  ravine  to  reach  the  left  bank ;  and  though  the  clifis  cleft  by  the 
torrent  rise  at  this  place  400  feet  above  its  bed,  they  were  so  slightly  parted,  that 
a  single  arch,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  could  xmite  them.     To  form  the  scaffolding 
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by  which  the  workmen  might  execute  this  work,  pines  were  firmly  lashed  together  with 
ropes,  and  swung  across  the  gulf ;  and  on  this  frail  bridge,  rocked  possibly  by  the  gust 
of  the  tempest,  with  the  black  abyss  beneath  them,  they  constructed  that  arch,  which  still 
stands  a  monument  of  huiiian  skill  and  courage.     This  point  is  the  most  magnificent  of 
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the  whole  ascent :  all  aroimd,  above,  beneath,  is  dark,  wild,  and  savage.  The  river  is 
far  down  in  the  depth  below  ;  the  brows  of  encircling  precipices  are  far  up  in  the  skies 
overhead.  To  that  river  no  foot  has  ever  descended ;  to  those  shaggy  brows  no  hunter 
has  ever  climbed.  Farther  up  the  ravine,  you  may  see  the  rocky  walls  close  over  the 
torrent,  which  there  rolls  and  rages  in  darkness,  like  the  Tamina  at  Pfeffers.  But  who 
has  searched  these  caverns  ?    I  felt  insatiate  of  the  scene,  and  while  admitting  the  truth 
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of  the  Horatian  maxim,  "  Nil  admirari  sapientis  est,"  felt  no  disposition  to  freeze  up  my 
wonder  and  delight  into  stoicism.  But  to  drive  through  this  via  optima,  which  should 
no  longer  be  called  the  Via  Mala,  is  not  to  see  it.  He  who  would  know  it  aright,  ought 
to  traverse  it  in  storm  as  well  as  in  sunshine.  He  ought  to  see  the  black  vapours  boiling 
up  from  its  depths ;  he  ought  to  listen  wh6h  its  crags  answer  the  artillery  of  the  thunder- 
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oloud ;  he  ought  to  shudder  on  the  margin  of  its  precipices,  and  explore  its  darkest  depths ; 
he  ought  to  muse  among  its  blasted  pines,  or  lie  down  on  one  of  its  slopes,  when  the 
summer  sun  in  the  meridian  extorts  from  its  rugged  features  a  reluctant  smile.  He 
ought  to  stand  there  all  albne,  till  the  wild  music  of  its  torrent  and  its  forests  might  fall 
upon  his  listening  ear,  and  till  its  sublime  solitude  might  enter  his  very  soul.  How  much 
is  there  still  to  learn  about  it?  -How  looks  the  strange  avenue  from  below,  when  the 
mid-day  sun  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  throws  its  flame  upon  the  restless  waters  P  Is 
there  no  rent  in  these  cliflfs,  by  which  a  natural  staircase  leads  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
river?  Are  there  no  means  by  which  you  can  enter  these  long  and  lofty  caverns,  com- 
pared with  which  the  vault  of  Pfefiers  is  a  toy  ?  A  bold  and  prudent  travelle:!^,  who,  with 
good  guides,  should  explore  these  torture-chambers,  where  the  imprisoned  and  tormented 
river  writhes,  and  curls,  and  groans  in  subterranean  darkness,  might  weave  a  stirring 
narrative,  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  story  of  an  ascent  to  Mont  Blanc,  or 
of  a  walk  over  the  ice-plains  of  the  Oberland.  At  present  no  living  thing  goes  down  to 
that  darkness,  except,  perhaps,  some  colony  of  bats,  who  live  nestled  in  the  hollows  of  the 
precipice.  Nor  are  these  quite  safe :  for  in  1834,  after  heavy  rains,  the  postmaster  of 
Thusis  visited  the  middle  bridge,  when  the  torrent,  which  is  usually  seen  four  hundred 
feet  beneath  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  had  swollen  in  its  rage,  and,  breaking  over  its  prison 
walls,  was  furiously  foaming  within  a  few  feet  of  the  arch — a  magnificent  spectacle  to  the 
postmaster,  but  awkward  to  the  bats.  Some  day,  perchance,  if  the  memory  of  that  flood 
forbid  it  not,  a  scaffolding  of  planks,  like  that  at  PfefFers,  carried  along  the  cliffs,  will 
throw  open,  even  to  the  timid,  the  whole  extent  of  that  wonderful  avenue,  along  which 
the  tormented  river  now  howls  and  groans.  What  traveller  would  not  willingly  pay  his 
fee  to  secure  such  a  walk  P  About  two  miles  more  of  gradual  ascent  brought  us  to  a  third 
bridge  over  the  river,  close  to  Zillis,  where  the  pass  opens  on  the  tamer  scenery  of  the 
valley  of  Schams.  Here  we  descended  to  the  level  of  the  pure  stream,  whose  waters 
do  not  at  that  point,  like  other  Alpine  streams,  betray  its  glacial  origin  by  being  turbid. 
The  Hinter  Rhein  rises  in  the  Rheinwald  Glacier,  at  the  foot  of  the  Piz  Val  Rhein  or 
Vogelberg,  a  mountain  marked  in  Keller's  large  map  as  10,280  feet  in  height.  Here  it 
is  fed  by  many  streamlets,  in  a  region  of  savage  grandeur,  and  then,  passing  in  its  course 
the  lofty  village  of  Splugen,  enters  the  valley  of  Kchams ;  and  then,  being  recruits  by 
the  waters  of  the  Aversa  torrent,  which  descends  from  the  Val  Ferrera,  it  begins  its 
descent  into  the  Via  Mala,  at  the  bridge  a  little  below  Zillis.  Hitherto  it  has  flowed 
joyously  on  in  sunshine ;  but  at  this  point  the  lofty  Piz  Beverin,  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Ober  Halbstein,  stand  like  resolute  brigands  in  the  way  of  the  light-hearted  traveller, 
determined  to  bar  all  farther  progress.  But  it  would  go  on.  Gallantly  it  struggled 
with  these  hostile  masses :  it  has  worn  them  down  ;  it  has  cleft  them  asunder,  and  worked 
its  channel  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  solid  cliflf.  Here  it  has  wrought  a  chasm  which, 
though  it  seems  bottomless,  is  yet  so  narrow,  that  an  active  hunter  might  leap  across  it : 
there  it  has  excavated  for  itaelf  a  subterranean  passage,  whence  it  is  still  struggling  to 
escape.  Look  there ;  beneath  that  middle  bridge  it  is  imprisoned  on  every  side  by 
precipices  of  1500  feet.  Can  it  ever  emerge  ?  Follow  it,  and  see.  A  little  farther  down 
the  glen  it  has  rolled  into  a  channel  less  obscure,  where  the  sunshine  is  again  on  its 
waters ;  and  there  you  may  see  the  foam  of  its  agony  subsiding  into  clear  green  depths, 
where  for  a  moment  it  seems  to  rest,  that  it  may  gather  strength  for  the  conflict,  and 
then  again  bounds  on  to  accomplish  its  destiny.  Again  it  is  buried  beneath  the  closing 
rocks,  which  seem  to  forbid  all  passage ;  but  after  a  few  more  struggles,  you  may  see  it 
once  more  flashing  far  down,  as  you  look  between  the  stems  of  the  gigantic  pines  which 
cling  to  the  rocks  near  the  issue  of  the  glen,  and  advancing  rapidly  to  its  final  triumphs. 
How  many  a  noble  spirit,  in  like  manner,  has  in  youth  struggled  with  unimaginable 
difficulties,  in  friendless  obscurity ;  but,  resolute  in  duty,  and  gathering  courage  from 
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every  conflict,  has  fought  his  way  to  distinction,  and  eventually  blessed  mankind  with 
his  cabn  wisdom  and  extensive  beneficence  ! " 

Following  the  course  of  the  Voider  Rhein,  we  reach  the  beautifully  situated  village  of 
Trons,  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Grisons,  at  which  we  shall  glance  in  the 
succeeding .  chapter.  Here  are  thje  remains  of  the  maple-tree  beneath  which  the 
deputies  of  the  peasants  met  the  nobles  in  the  year  1424.  "  Close  to  the  tree,"  says 
Murray,  who  calls  it  a  sycamore,  "  stands  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  whose  portico  is 
adorned  with  the  mottos,  'In  libertatem  vocati  estis ;'  'Ubi  Spiritus  Domini,  ibi 
Libertas ;'  '  In  te  speraverunt  Patres ;'  and  with  two  fresco  paintings.  One  represents 
the  first  formation  of  the  Grey  League,  the  principal  figure  being  the  abbot  of 
Dissentis,  in  the  robes  of  his  order ;  the  count  of  Sax,  with  a  white  flowing  beard ;  and 
the  lord  of  Rhaetzuns.  The  other  picture  shows  the  renewal  of  the  oath  in  1778  ;  the 
deputies  here  appear  with  starched  frills,  and  hair  powdered  and  frizzled;  ini  silk 
stockings  and  wcdking-sticks.  It  is  recorded  that  the  deputies,  on  the  former  occasion, 
brought  their  diimers  in  sacks  on  their  backs,  which  they  hung  up  by  nails  to  the  rocks, 
while  they  quenched  their  thirst  in  the  brook  which  traverses  the  meadow  of  Tav'anosa. 
The  more  courtier-Kke  deputies  of  the  second  meeting  were  more  sumptuously  feasted 'in 
the  mansion  of  the  abbot." 

Pursuing  the  same  course,  Dissentis  is  reached,  where  there  is  a  Benedictiue  abbey, 
and  beyond  this^is  the  village  of  Sedrun.  The  ascent  of  the  Ober-alp  may  now  be 
made ;  and  on  reaching  the  opposite  declivity,  there  is  is  a  small  lake,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Ober-alp-see,  one  of  the  head- waters  of  the  river  Reuss.  Passing  with  needed 
caution  over  the  bogs  of  this  part,  the  traveller  proceeds  by  the  valley  of  Urseren  to 
Andeiinatt,  on  the  St.  Gothard. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

TUB   CANTON   OF  THE  ORISONS — COIKE — MEYENFEI.U COUNTRY   OF  DAVOS — fX)L  FLUELIJ^. 

The  canton  of  the  Gbisons,  as  it  is  called  in  French,  or  Graubiindten,  to  give  its  other 
name,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  east  by  the  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg,  on  the  south  by  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
cantons  of  Ticino,  Uri,  and  Glarus.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  with 
the  exception  of  one  point  on  the  north,  where  the  Bhine  issues  out  of  it  through  a 
narrow  valley,  along  which  runs  the  carriage-road  from  Coirc  to  St.  Gall  and  Zurich. 

A  large  offset  of  the  Lepontian  Alps  detaches  itself  from  the  group  of  the  St.  Gothard, 
and,  running  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the  cantor. 
Dividing  the  waters  of  the  Bhine  from  those  of  the  Beuss  and  the  Linth,  it  forms  many 
high  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Another  lofty  range,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  forms  part  of  the  great  central  chain,  runs  east  from  the 
St.  Gothard,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  northwards  into  the  Bhine  from  those  which 
flow  southwards  into  the  Ticino ;  the  high  sunimits  called  Piz  Val  Bhein  arc  in  this 
range,  over  which  pass  the  roads  of  the  Bernhardina  and  the  Splugen,  leading  from  the 
Grisons  into  Italy.  The  area  of  the  canton  is  reckoned  at  3,080  square  miles,  its  greatest 
length  being  about  eighty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  fifty- 
fiye  from  north  to  south.  ITie  surface  is  cut  into  numerous  valleys,  about  sixty  in 
number.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty-one  glaciers  are  reckoned  within  the 
limits  of  the  Grisons,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  send  their  waters  to  the  Bhine, 
sixty-six  to  the  Danube  by  means  of  the  Inn,  and  twenty-five  to  the  Po,  by  the  Adda 
and  the  Ticino. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  highlands  of  Bhastia,  with  their  sixty  valleys,  where  the 
Bhine  and  the  Inn  have  their  sources,  a  wild  secluded  region,  surrounded  and  intersected 
on  all  sides  by  the  highest  Alps,  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  or  of  Austria,  had  no  pretensions 
over  the  country.  Its  numerous  nobles  had  become  independent,  holding  directly  of  the 
empire ;  indeed,  the  bishop  of  Coire,  who  had  great  possessions  in  the  country,  was  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  A  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Swiss  cantons  had  achieved 
their  independence,  and  their  neighbours  of  the  Bhaotian  valleys  still  groaned  under  the 
oppressions  of  their  potty  lords,  far  more  overbearing  and  capricious  than  the  Austrian 
rulers  had  been  in  Helvetia.  Perched  up  in  their  castles,  built  on  lofty  clifife,  they 
sallied  thence  like  birds  of  prey,  scaring  the  poor  shepherds  and  cultivators  below,  and 
extorting  from  them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  insulting  the  chastity  of  their  daughters, 
and  disposing  of  the  lives  and  liberty  of  their  sons. 

The  chronicles  of  Bhaetia  record  many  instances  of  rapacity  and  barbarity  perpetrated 
in  these  remote  valleys,  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  most  corrupt  countries 
and  by  the  most  depraved  tyrants.  We  read  of  a  baron  of  Vatz  who  used  to  starve  his 
prisoners  in  his  dungeons,  and  listen  with  complacency  to  their  moans  from  his 
banqueting  hall ;  and  who,  to  try  an  experiment  on  digestion,  had  three  of  his  servants 
ripped  open  some  hours  after  dinner.     In  another  place,  we  find  the  chat^lain  of  Guar- 
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dovall  sending  deliberately  to  demand,  for  his  private  pleasures,  the  young  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  Adam  of  Caraogask,  one  of  his  tenants — an  outrage,  however,  which  led  to  the 
revolt  and  emancipation  of  the  fine  valley  of  the  Engadine.  We  are  told  of  the  governor 
of  Fardun  driving  his  wild  colts  among  the  ripe  crops  of  the  farmer  Chaldar,  whom  he 
cast  in  chains  into  a  subterranean  dungeon  for  pursuing  and  killing  the  destructive 
animals.  Such  is  man  in  every  age,  and  under  every  clime,  when  left  to  the  uncontrolled 
indulgence  of  his  passions  over  the  persons  and  property  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  nobles  were  often  at  variance  with  each  other.  Hartmann,  bishop  of  Coire,  imable 
to  defend  the  scattered  remains  of  his  see,  authorised  his  vassals  to  form  alliances  with 
the  neighbouring  colhmunes  and  lordships;  accordingly,  in  1396,  his  subjects  of  the 
valley  of  Domleschg,  Avers,  Oberhalbstein,  and  Bergun,  entered  into  a  treaty,  oflFensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  powerful  counts  of  Werdenberg,  lords  of  Schams  and  Obervatz. 
This  was  the  first  origin  of  one  of  the  three  leagues  or  federations  of  Rhaetia.  The 
increase  of  strength  thus  derived  by  the  prelate  excited  tho  jealousy  of  the  nobles  of  the 


upper  Rhine,  who  formed  likewise,  in  1400,  an  alliance  with  their  neighbours  of  the  freo 
canton  of  Glau.  But  they  did  not  grant  any  franchise  to  their  vassals  as  the  bishop  had 
done ;  and  this  made  the  people  more  impatient  of  their  servitude.  They  had  no  justice 
to  expect  from  the  courts,  nor  protection  on  the  high  roads,  no  security  for  their  persons 
or  properties.  Several  of  the  elders  among  the  peasants  of  the  country  formed  a  secret 
association  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  remedy  for  the  evils  with  which  the  country 
was  afflicted.  They  assembled  at  night  time,  in  a  wood  near  the  village  of  Trons, 
between  the  valley  of  Dissentis  and  the  town  of  Ilantz.  There  they  framed  certain 
resolutions,  which  they  communicated  to  the  trustiest  among  their  respective  neighbours. 
On  a  fixed  day,  all  the  communes  of  Upper  Rhsetia  sent  deputies  to  their  respective 
.  lords,  demanding  a  solemn  compact,  by  which  the  rights  of  all,  high  and  low,  should  be 
defined  and  guaranteed,  and  justice  and  security  rendered  inviolable.  The  borons  were 
taken  unawares;  they  had  few  soldiers  on  whom  they  could  depend.  The  abbot  of 
Dissentis,  a  prudent  man,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient  native  family,  received  the  deputies 
kindly,  and  readily  acceded  to  their  demands.  The  two  barons  of  RhsBtzuns  followed  his 
example.     Count  Ulric  of  Sax,  one  of  the  most  powerful  feudatories  of  the  Alps,  did  the 
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same,  as  well  as  the  old  Count  Hugo  of  Werdenberg,  brother  to  the  defender  of  AppenBell. 
Henry  of  Werdenberg-Sargans,  lord  of  Schams,  alone>  whose  father  had  been  defeated  at 
Naafels  by  the  people  of  Olarus,  rejected  with  scorn  the  deputies  of  the  communes.  In 
May,  1424,  the  abbot  and  all  the  lords  of  Upper  Bhsetia  joined  the  deputies  of  the  various 
valleys,  and  of  the  towns  of  Ilantz  and  Tusis,  in  an  open  field  outside  of  the  village  of 
Trons,  and  there,  forming  a  circle  round  a  gigantic  maple  tree,  all  of  them  standing, 
nobles,  magistrates,  deputies,  and  elders,  swore  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  a 
perpetual  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the  security  of  every  one,  without, 
however,  infringing  on  the  rights  of  any.#  The  articles  of  the  league,  which  to  this  day 
rules  that  country,  were  then  stipulated.  This  was  called  the  Orey  League^  from  the 
colour  of  the  outer  garments  which  the  deputies  wore.  By  degrees  it  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  country,  which  was  called  Ghrisons,  Oraubundim,  and  that  of  Rhaatia  became 
obliterated.  -  Such  was  the  glorious  covenant  of  Trotis,  one  of  the  few  events  of  its  kind 
which  can  be  recorded  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  independence  of  the  Grisons  was  annihilated  from  their 
harsh  and  imprudent  treatment  of  the  people  of  the  Yaltelline,  and  of  their,  obstinate  rejec- 
tion of  proposals  from  Madrid.  The  overbearing  conduct  of  Austria,  was,  however,  the 
cause  of  the  restoration  of  Grison  independence.  In  that  part  of  the  country  which  they 
now  considered  as  their  own,  it  having  been  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  dominions, 
Baldiron's  soldiers  oppressed  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  insolence,  interfered  with 
their  property,  obliged  them  to  carry  heavy  loads,  and  treated  them  more  like  beasts  of 
burthen  than  like  men.  A  swarm  of  Capuchins  spread  over  the  valleys  to  convert  the 
peasants  to  Catholicism.  All  the  reformed  clergy  were  driven  away,  seventy-five 
evangelical  churches  were  left  without  pastors,  and  the  people  were  compelled  by  blows 
to  attend  the  catholic  service.  This  last  act  of  tyranny  roused  them  to  resistance.  The 
robust  and  spirited  inhabitants  of  the  fine  valley  called  Pratigau,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Landquart,  disarmed  as  they  were,  hied  to  the  mountain  forests,  made  themselves  spears 
and  clubs,  and  on  Palm  Sunday,  1622,  they  issued  out  with  loud  shouts,  surprised  the 
Austrian  detachments,  cut  them  to  pieces  or  made  them  prisoners,  and  drove  away  the 
main  body  as  far  as  Meyenfeld.  They  then  invested  Coire,  where  Baldiron  himself  was. 
The  rest  of  the  country  followed  their  example,  the  mountaineers  from  Appenzell  joined 
them,  and  Baldiron  was  obliged  to  demand  a  truce,  to  withdraw  from  the  country. 
Rudolph  de  Salis  was  named  General  of  the  Patriots,  but  Baldiron  came  against  him 
into  the  Pratigau  the  next  summer  with  10,000  men  eager  for  vengeance.  The  people 
fought  with  the  fury  of  despair  in  the  valleys,  in  the  villages,  in  the  moimtains.  It  is 
recorded  that  thirty  brave  men,  in  the  last  fight  in  the  plain  of  Acquasana,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  threw  themselves,  armed  with  clubs  only,  into  the  enemy's  Tanks,  and  fell 
one  after  the  other  upon  heaps  of  soldiers  whom  they  had  slain.  The  succour  from  Coire 
came  too  late.  The  whole  country  of  Pratigau  was  already  in  flames,  and  the  population 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

The  Grison  leagues  sent  envoys  to  the  archduke  of  Austria  at  landau ;  but  they  had 
to  submit  to  hard  conditions.  The  league  of  the  ten  jurisdictions  was  declared  to  belong 
to  Austria,  and  free  passage  was  to  be  allowed  through  the  whoLe  Grison  country  to  the 
Austrians  and  Spaniards. 

The  king  of  France,  Louis  XIII.,  who  was  jealous  of  the  Austrian  power,  had  already 
interfered  by  negotiations,  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  senate  of  Yenioe, 
to  prevent  the  permanent  occupation,  by  Spaiu  and  Austria,  of  the  important  passes  of 
the  Grisons  and  the  Yaltelline.  At  last,  in  1624,  he  sent  a  force,  under  the  count  de 
Coeuvres,  into  the  Gbison  country.  Berne  and  Zurich  not  only  gave  a  free  passage,  but 
added  their  contingents.  All  the  exiled  Grisons,  led  by  Rudolph  de  SaUs  and  by 
Colonel  Jenatsch,  led  the  van.    As  they  reached  the  frontier  of  their  oountiy,  a^  general 
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rising  took  place^  and  tke  Austrian  garrisons  and  governors  were  driven  away.  The 
following  year,  Chiavenna  and  the  Valtelline  were  reconquered  from  the  Spaniards^ 
The  treaty  concluded  &om  Mon9on)  in  Aragon,  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1626^ 
settled  for  a  time  the  affairs  of  the  Grisons,  though  not  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
latter^  who  still  clung  pertinaciously  to  their  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  Italian  valleys. 

General  Bonaparte,  under  the  pretext  of  some  remonstrances  and  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  against  their  rulers,  had  seized,  in  1797,  upon  the  bailiwicks  of 
the  Valtelline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  which  had  been  for  centuries  dependent  on  the 
Grisons,  and  had  incorporated  them  with  the  Cisalpine  republic.  At  the  same  time>  all 
the  property,  houses,  and  lands  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Grisons  which  were  situated 
in  these  districts  were  confiscated,  to  the  amount  of  some  millions  of  florins,  and  many 
familicMs  were  thus  ruined. 

The  French  directory  issued  a  decree,  declaring  that  the  Helvetic  confederation  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  Switzerland  was  to  form  a  single  republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
under  a  central  government  to  be  established  at  Aarau.  The  plan  of  constitution  was 
sent  from  Paris,  on  the  model  of  the  French  constitution  of  the  year  3,  consisting  of  two 
councils  and  an  executive  directory,  in  whom  was  vested  the  appointment  of  prefects  and 
other  authorities  for  the  various  cantons,  which  were  thus  to  be  transformed  into  depart^ 
ments,  with  the  loss  of  their  independence  as  separate  states.  A  new  division  of  the 
country  into  twenty-two  cantons  was  likewise  made  at  Paris ,  the  old  canton  of  Berne 
was  parcelled  into  four  cantons,  namely,  Berne,  YaUd,  Oberland,  and  Aargau.  The 
Grisons,  being  too  remote,  and  bordering  upon  the  Austrian  territories,  with  which 
France  was  then  at  peace,  were  simply  invited  to  join  the  new  Helvetic  republic ;  which 
invitation,  however,  they  declined  to  accept. 

The  war  having  broken  out  again  in  March,  1799,  between  the  emperor  an*d  France, 
Massena,  who  now  commanded  the  French  army  ia  Switzerland,  surprised  the  Austrian 
division  stationed  in  the  Grisons,  and  overran  the  country.  ThQ  battles  of  Stockach  and 
Feldkirch,  gained  by  the  Archduke  Charles  and  General  Hotce,  obliged  the  French  to 
evacuate  the  Grisons  soon  after ;  and  the  Austrians,  following  up  their  success,  spread 
also  over  eastern  Switzerland.  After  several  engagements,  Massena  left  Zurich  and  fell 
back  on  the  river  Eeuss.  The  small  cantons  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to. 
throw  off  the  yoke.  Uri  rose  and  took  possession  of  the  pass  of  the  St.  Gt)thard,  the 
people  of  Upper  Yalais  occupied  the  Simplon,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  French  forces  in  Switzerland  and  those  in  Italy.  Schwitz  rose  also  ;  but  the  French 
came  in  great  numbers  in  May,  1799,  and  overpowered  and  disarmed  the  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  were  killed.  Insurrections  and  partial  conflicts  desolated  all  the  eastern 
part  of  Switzerland.  In  those  cantons  which  had  been  newly  raised  to  independence 
and  equality,  such  as  Thurgau  and  part,  of  Zurich,  the  French  had  jjKurtisans  who  took 
up  arms  for  them ;  the  old  cantons,  on  the  contrary,  fought  desperately  against  them,  and 
the  French  retaliated  with  their  usual  ferocity.  .  The  Austrians,  and  a  Russian  auxiliary 
division,  under  General  Korsakou,  occupied  Zurich,  which  became  the  head  quarters  of 
the  allies.  On  the  7th  of  June  the  French  evacuated  Schwitz,  and  took  up  a  position  on 
the  frontiers  of  Zug,  by  the  village  of  Arth.  The  Austrians  then  entered  Schwitz,  where  the. 
inhabitants  joined  them.  On  the  3rd  of  July  the  French  attacked  the  whole  Austrian 
line,  but  the  Schwitzers  repulsed  them  agaia  at  Morgarten,  and  drove  th^  as  far  as 
Egeri.  Meantime  the  Archduke  Charles  moved  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  into  Suabia,. 
to  continue  his  operations  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  Russians,  thus  weakened,  were 
attacked  by  Massena  in  a  battle,  or  rather  succession  of  battles,  near  Zurich,  in.  s 
September,  1799,  and  defeated,  the  French  forcing  their  way  into  the  town  of  Zurich.  > 
At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  general,  Suwarrow,  was  crossing  the  St.  Gothard  with  a 
strong  force  to  join  his  countrymen  in  Switzerland,  but  he  arrived  too  late ;  he  met  the  i 
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French  advanced  division  at  Altorf,  and  drove  them  back  as  far  as  Schwltz.  On  hearing 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Zurich,  Suwarrow,  after  some  partial  engagements,  was  obliged 
to  turn,  by  a  more  difficult  path  over  Mount  Bragel  and  by  the  Klonthal,  into  the 
canton  of  Glarus,  whence  ho  was  likewise  driven  by  the  French  under  General  Molitor, 
and  obliged  to  retire  in  the  night,  and  by  the  light  of  torches,  through  the  pass  of  the 
Krauhcnthal,  into  the  country  of  Sargans,  on  the  borders  of  the  Grisons.  Soon  after  the 
Russians  left  Switzerland  altogether.  The  details  of  this  mountain  warfare  among  the 
high  Alps,  in  which  generals  Lecourbe,  Soult,  and  Molitor  among  the  French,  and 
Suwarrow  and  Hotze  among  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  distinguished  themselves, 
are  full  of  strategic  interest.  But  the  unfortunate  mountain  cantons  were  utterly  ruined 
by  this  strange  immigration  of  numerous  armies  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and  French,  all 
living  at  free  quarters  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  committing  many  acts  of  violence. 

The  constitutions  of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  as  established  in  1814,  might  be  ranged 
into  three  classes,  according  to  the  prevailing  principle  of  each.  The  first  class  is  that 
of  the  pure  democracies,  which  remained  unaltered  in  their  principle.  The  cantons  thus 
constituted  are  the  old  mountain  cantons,  namely,  Schwitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Glarus, 
Zug,  and  Appcnzell.  To  these  may  be  added  two  more  cantons,  the  Grisons  and  the 
Valais,  which  were  formerly  only  allies  of  the  Swiss,  but  are  now,  as  we  have  seen, 
integral  parts  of  the  confederation.  These  two  states  are  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
democracies,  one  in  each  valley,  having  each  its  own  councils  and  magistrate*,  who 
administer  all  internal  affairs,  and  who  send  deputies  to  a  great  council  or  cantonal  diet, 
which  exercises  the  higher  legislative  powers  in  matters  concerning  the  whole  state. 
The  laws,  however,  which  emanate  from  this  great  council  are  submitted  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  assemblies  of  the  people  of  each  valley  or  district.  These  states,  in  short, 
constitute  confederations  in  miniature,  similar  to  the  great  Swiss  confederation,  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  In  the  Yalais  the  forms  are  less  democratic  than  in  the  Grisons,  the 
lower  Valais  not  having  an  equality  of  votes  with  the  upper  Valais ;  indeed,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  previous  to  1798,  the  lower  Valaisans  were  subjects  of  the  upper  or 
German  Valais.  The  bishop  of  Sion  has  also  a  vote  in  the  general  diet  of  the  Valais. 
In  the  Grisons,  on  the  contrary,  a  system  of  i>erfect  equality  exists  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  numerous  valleys  or  districts  of  that  Alpine  region. 

The  pppulation  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  is  reckoned  by  a  recent  authority  at  about 
96,000,  of  whom  one-third  speak  German,  and  the  rest  speak  the  Romansch  and  Ladin 
dialects,  except  those  of  the  valleys  south  of  the  Alps,  where  they  speak  a  I^ombard 
dialect  of  the  Italian.  One  third  of  the  above  are  Rcxnan  catholics,  the  rest  are  pro- 
testants  of  the  Helvetic  communion. 

The  productions  of  the  soil  are  extremely  varied,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  and  the  aspect  of  the  respective  valleys.  Some  enjoy  almost  an  Italian  climate, 
and  the  vine,  wheat,  maize,  as  well  as  the  fig-tree  and  the  almond,  thrive  in  them  ; 
whikt  others  produce  with  difficulty  scanty  crops  of  barley  and  rye.  Hemp  and  flax  are 
largely  cultivated,  as  well  as  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  roots.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  canton  is  occupied  by  pastures  and  forests.  Cattle,  goats,  and  pigs  are 
numerous,  but  the  horses  are  few.  Cattle  and  cheese  are  exported  to  the  Italian  markets. 
The  mountains  abound  with  game,  as  well  as  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  wild  cats.  Trout 
and  salmon  are  found  in  the  rivers. 

Coire  is  the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  situated  at  the  foot  of  tho  Alps,  in  a  rich  plain 
between  two  or  three  miles  wide — a  considerable  breadth  of  valley  for  this  mountainous 
country.  Opposite  is  the  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  the  country  of  the  Grisons 
from  the  canton  of  Glarus ;  of  this  chain  the  Calendar  is  esteemed  the  highest  point,  but 
it  is  far  inferior  in  elevation  to  several  of  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  and  wants  one 
certain  criterion  of  great  height — perpetual  snow.     The  town  lying  partly  in  the  plain. 
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and  partly  upon  the  steep  side  of  a  rock,  is  surrounded  with  ancient  brick  walls,  with 
square  and  round  towers  in  the  style  of  fortification  prior  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
The  streets  are  narrow  e^d  dirty. 

Many  fables  are  related  concerning  the  foundation  of  Coire ;  the  most  probable  account 
seems  to  be,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Constantino,  who,  in  the  355th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  penetrated  into  Ehoetia,  and  fixed  his  station  for  some  time  near  the 
spot  where  Coire  now  stands.  A  town,  as  it  often  happened  on  such  occasions,  was 
constructed  near  the  camp ;  and  from  the  imperial  residence  it  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  the  name  Curia,  its  ancient  appellation,  since  corrupted  into  Coira,  and  Coire, 
and  called  Chur  in  the  German.  The  remains  of  two  or  three  towers,  which  are 
evidently  of  Boman  construction,  attest  its  antiquity,  and  serve  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  conjectures  concerning  its  origin. 

The  town  of  Coire  was  formerly  a  city  of  the  German  empire,  under  the  dominion  of 
its  own  counts,  apd  came  in  the  ninth  centur}'' under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  Like 
many  other  cities  of  Germany,  it  obtained  considerable  privileges  from  the  different 
emperors ;  and  the  inhabitants  having  gradually  circumscribed  the  authority  of  th^ 
bishop,  at  length  established  an  iitdependent  republic. 

The  government  of  Coire  was  afterwards  of  a  mixed  form,  partly  aristocratical  and 
partly  democratical.  The  supreme  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  citizens,  whose 
number  amounted  to  294,  divided  into  five  tribes.  Each  citizen  had  a  vote  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  The  suffrages  were  never  collected  in  a  meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  assembled  together  in  one  spot ;  but  the  object  of  deliberation  was  separately  laid 
before  each  tribe,  and  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  five  tribes. 

The  executive  power  was  entrusted  to  the  council  of  seventy,  composed  of  fourteen 
members  annually  elected  from  each  tribe.  This  sovereign  council  was  divided  into  several 
lesser  departments,  of  which  the  principal  was  the  senate  or  council  of  fifteen,  who  had 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  either  solely  or  conjointly  with  other  members  of  the 
sovereign  ceuncil.  The  chiefs  of  Coire  were  two  burgomasters,  taken  from  the  members 
of  the  senate,  who,  although  liable  to  be  removed,  invariably  continued  in  office  for  life. 
These  two  magistrates  enjoyed  the  supreme  dignity  by  rotation,  each  for  the  space  of  a 
year;  during  which  term  the  acting  chief,  under  the  title  of  reigning  burgomaster, 
presided  in  the  usual  councils.  The  criminal  tribunal  was  composed  of  the  senate  and 
fifteen  other  members  of  the  sovereign  council.  The  prisoners  were  examined  and  the 
process  made  out  by  the  secret  council,  formed  of  the  seven  oldest  members  of  the  senate. 
A  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  these  seven  was  required  to  order  the  infliction  of 
torture.  After  examination  and  conviction,  the  acts  of  the  process  were  laid  before  the 
criminal  tribunal,  which  ultimately  passed  sentence ;  and  all  offences,  excepting  great 
'crimes,  were  commonly  punished  by  fines. 

"  My  curiosity,''  says  Coxe,  "  led  me  this  morning  to  the  apartment  in  which  the 
general  diet  of  the  Grisons  is  held  every  three  years ;  although  it  contained  no  object 
worthy  of  description,  yet  it  did  not  fail  to  strike  my  attention,  as  being  the  place  where 
the  parliament  of  a  free  nation  is  assembled.  Coire  sends  two  deputies  to  this  diet,  who 
are  generally  the  two  burgomasters ;  but  if  one  of  these  should  be  chief  of  the  league, 
the  other  deputy  is  chosen  by  rotation  in  the  five  tribes,  with  this  condition,  that  he 
must  be  a  member  of  the  cotmcil  of  seventy. 

<<  From  the  apartment  in  which  the  diet  is  held  I  went  to  the  town-hall,  in  order  io  see 
the  form  of  administering  the  oath  to  the  new  Bund^s-preaident.  In  general  the  ceremony 
takes  place  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  in  the  presence  of  the  deputies  of  the 
League  of  God's  House ;  but  as  the  person  to  whom  the  office  now  devolves  was  not 
present  at  the  diet,  it  was  necessarily  postponed.  All  the  parties  being  assembled, 
Mr.  Tscharner,  the  last  president,  with  the  public  notary,  stood  at  the-  upper  end  of  the 
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room ;  the  gentleman  appointed  to  succeed  him  stood  at  the  lower  end,  with  the  Bunds- 
weiber^  or  secretary,  dressed  in  a  cloak  half  black  and  half  white,  the  livery  of  the  league. 
Mr.  Tschamer  addressed  to  his  successor  a  speech  of  about  ten  minutes,  in  German, 
acquainting  him  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  league  Bunds-president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  giving  him  joy  of  his  promotion,  and  congratulating  the  league  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  person  so  well  calculated  by  his  integrity  and  abilities  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
office.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  public  notary  read  the  oaths  for  the  president, 
for  himself,  and  the  secretary.  Mr.  Tschamer  then  told  them  to  hold  up  three  fingers 
of  their  right  hand,  and  to  repeat  after  him  their  several  oaths ;  which  ceremony  being 
concluded,  the  new  president  made  a  short  speech,  that  he  was  highly  flattered  with  the 
honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  that  he  would  strive,  as  far  as  his  abilities  would  permit 
him,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  league  of  which  he  had  been  elected  president.  Then 
the  former  president  bowing  to  the  new  chief,  the  latter  walked  first  out  of  the  room ; 
and  thus  ended  the  ceremony.'' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  in  the  nomination  of  the  magistrates,  president,  and 
deputies,  the  aristocratic  party  has  the  entire  direction,  yet  that  the  appointment  to  the 
vacant  governments  of  the  subject  provinces  should  be  Ibft  wholly  to  chance.  When  the 
turn  belongs  to  Coire,  the  five  tribes  meet  separately,  and  a  candidate  is  appointed  by  lot 
for  each  tribe.  These  five  persons  then  draw  lots  for  the  office,  and  the  successful  can- 
didate may  sell  the  turn,  with  this  restriction,  that  the  preference  of  purchasing  it  shall 
be  given  first,  to  a  member  of  the  same  tribe ;  secondly,  to  any  citizen  of  Coire ;  thirdly, 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  League  of  God's  House.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  five 
persons  who  are  to  draw  lots  for  the  government  agree  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  sale. 

Upon  the  highest  part  of  the  town  stands  the  bishop's  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  chapter.  The  diocese  of  the  bishop  once  extended  over  the  whole 
Boman  province  of -Bhoetia,  which  comprehended  the  present  country  of  the  Griaons, 
Yalteline,  Ghiavenna,  and  Bormio,  the  eastern  district  of  Switzerland  as  far  as  the  Lake 
of  Oonstance,  and  part  of  the  Tyrol.  The  bishop's  territorial  possessions  were  also  consider* 
able,  and  his  revenues  by  no  means  inadequate  to  his  power  and  dignity.  His  authority 
was  principally  lessened  by  the  formation  of  what  was  called  *^  the  League  of  God's 
House,"  and  the  limitation  of  his  prerogatives  in  1527  :  by  the  former  he  was  compelled 
to  ratify  the  independence  of  the  communities ;  by  the  latter  the  principal  prerogatives, 
from  which  he  derived  great  influence  in  the  political  afiairs  of  the  Grisons,  were  at  once 
annihilated ;  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  person  in  that  country 
wherein  he  had  formerly  been  considered  as  a  sovereign  prince.  These  privileges 
consisted  in  having  admission  and  a  voice  in  the  general  diet  of  the  Grisons;  in 
appointing  several  deputies  for  the  same  assembly ;  in  nominating  the  chief  magistrates 
of  several  communities ;  and  in  receiving  appeals  in  civil  causes  from  the  decision  of  the 
provincial  courts  of  justice.  All  these  prerogatives  were  abrogated  by  a  general  diet  of 
the  Ghnsons  in  1527 ;  and  the  few  remaining  rights  have  been  either  purchased  or  taken 
away.  The  introduction  of  the  protestant  religion  gave  the  final  blow  to  his  power ;  for 
his  revenue  suffered  great  diminution  by  the  loss  of  the  tithes,  which  were  seized  by  the 
reformed  communities. 

The  bishop  is  a  prince  of  the  Roman  empire — a  dignity  annexed  to  the  see,  in  1170, 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  the  First — and  is  styled  Jjord  of  Furstenberg  and  Furstenau. 
His  revenues  arise  chiefly  from  estates  near  Coire  and  in  the  Tyrol.  He  received  a 
small  sum  annually  from  the  customs  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio.  The  only 
prerogatives  remaining  are  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  an  absolute  juris- 
diction, both  in  civil  and  criminal  afiairs,  within  the  small  district  in  which  his 
palace  and  the  chapter  are  situated.  Beyond  this  district  he  enjoys  not  the  least 
power ;  so  far  from  interfering  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  town,  he  could  not  even  enter  it  if 
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the  inhabitants  chose  to  exclude  him, — a  right  which  they  asserted  in  1764,  upon  the 
following  occasion.  A  <^tholic,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  arrested  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  took  refuge  from  the  hands  of  justice  in  the  cathedral.  The 
inhabitants,  inflamed  by  the  bishop's  refusal  to  deliver  him  up,  raised  a  gate  close  to  the 
only  openiiig  which  leads  into  the  episcopal  district,  by  which  means  the  avenue  to  the 
palace  was  closed.  This  manoBuvre  conquered  the  bishop's  obstinacy,  and  the  criminal 
was  delivered  up.     The  gate  still  exists,  and  is  ready  to  be  used  upon  another  occasion. 

The  bishop  is  chosen  by  the  chapter.  Many  disputes  relating  to  his  election  have 
arisen  between  the  canons  and  the  League  of  God's  House :  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  a 
treaty  contracted  in  1541  with  the  bishop,  protests  that  only  a  native  of  the  league  can 
be  promoted  to  the  see.  This  treaty  was  observed  until  1692,  when  a  foreigner  was 
elected ;  from  that  period  the  canons  have  disregarded  the  right  asserted  by  the  league, 
and  have  without  reserve  given  their  votes  to  aliens.  At  every  new  election  the  league 
remonstrates,  but  without  effect.  The  episcopal  district  is  only  a  few  hundred  paces  in 
circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  walls.  The  greatest  part  of  th^  bishop's 
palace  is  modem,  excepting  a  square  tower,  which  ia  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Romans.  It  is  of  strong  but  clumsy  workmanship,  and  is  in  no  degree  entitled 
to  notice,  except  as  a  monument  of  antiquity. 

The  situation  of  Coire,  on  the  high  road  from  eastern  Switzerland  into  Italy,  renders 
its  transit  commerce  very  active,  and  several  thriving  commercial  houses  are  found  in  it. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Coire,  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Plessur,  about  a  mile 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  highlands  of  the  Grisons,  is 
extremely  romantic. 

Angelica  Kauffinan  was  bom  at  Coire,  in  1741,  and  acquired  no  little  fame  in  the  last 
century.  She  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  painting  by  her  father,  who,  observing 
her  genius,  took  her  to  Milan,  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  from  thence  she 
proceeded  to  Parma,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  In  1764,  she  returned  to  Rome, 
where  her  talents  and  personal  accomplishments  rendered  her  an  object  of  general 
admiration. 

In  the  following  year  she  went  to  Venice,  and  soon  after  accompanied  Lady  "Went- 
worth,  the  wife  of  the  British  ambassador,  to  England.  Here  she  enjoyed  the  royal 
favour,  was  highly  commended  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  decorated  with  honours  by 
the  Royal  Academy,  and,  fully  employed  in  the  practice  of  her  art,  seemed  to  have 
realised  her  most  sanguine  wishes.  But,  imhappily,  the  valet  of  a  German  count  passed ' 
himself  off  for  his  master,  and  married  her.  The  cheat  was  discovered  too  late,  and 
the  villain  was  obliged  to  decamp,  after  inflicting  much  suffering  on  his  dupe.  Seven 
years  after,  she  married  a  Venetian  artist,  Antonio  Zucchi.  Having  resided  seventeen' 
years  in  England,  she  went  to  Rome,  and  died  there  in  1807.  She  had  doubtless  great 
and  varied  talents,  and  a  fine  taste,  and  was  favoured  in  meeting  with  Bartolozzi  as  an 
engraver,  who  did  ample  justice  to  her  designs. 

The  country  of  Davos  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  least  visited  valleys  in  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Alps.  This  disfavour,  if  it  be  one,  arises  from  its  retired  position  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountains,  out  of  the  great  lines  of  communication  which  cross  one  another 
in  this  part  of  Switzerland.  It  leads  nowhere.  Surroimded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  peaks,* 
it  becomes  so  narrow  at  its  lower  extremity,  that  the  little  river  which  waters  it  occupies 
its  whole  breadth,  and,  flanked  by  perpendicular  rocks,  escapes  from  this  nook  aa  if 
through  a  cleft.  It  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said  that  the  country  of  Davos  is  a  papa 
perdu.  It  appears  that  its  very  existence  remained,  in  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, for  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts.  Tradition  relates 
that  it  was  only  discovered  in  the  thirteenth  centUry.  The  huntsmen  of  Baron  de  Vatz, 
while  pursuing  a  bear  in  the  mountains  of  Schalfik,  which  separate  this  valley  from  that 
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of  the  Rhiixe,  reached  the  heights  which  riae  directly  above  it,  and  theu  perceived  below 
tiiem  the  lake  and  beautiM  pastures  which  adorn  the  bottom.  As  this  spot  had  no 
name,  they  gave  it  that  of  Tavau,  which  in  the  Grison  language  signifies  ''behind 
there.''  Thence  is  derived  the  name  of  Davos.  Baron  de  Yatz  wishing  to  turn  these 
pastures  to  account,  built  twelve  ch&lets,  and,  as  a  reward  to  the  huntsmen,  allowed  them 
to  bring  some  of  the  members  of  their  families  from  the  mountains  of  the  Haut  Yalais, 
of  which  they  were  natives,  to  take  possession  of  these  chAlets.  Thus  the  country  was 
peopled.  About  the  centre  of  the  valley  is  still  shown  the  remains  of  a  hut,  which  pass 
for  those  of  one  of  the  first  dwellings.  But  a  more  satisfactory  monument  of  these 
primitive  times  is  the  lang^ge ;  for  while  in  all  the  surrounding  valleys  Grison  is 
q>oken,  that  is  to  say,  the  old  language  of  the  Rhostians,  in  the  whole  of  Davos  the 
German  dialect  of  the  Haut  Yalais  is  spoken.  The  inhabitants  also  bear  the  name  of 
Walser,  an  alteration  of  Waliser,  which  is  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Haut  Yalais. 
Lastly,  several  family  names  are  found  in  the  country  which  also  exist  in  the  Yalais. 
Besides,  it  appears  that  the  population  increased  very  quickly,  probably  through  new 
migrations  of  Vabisans  ;  for  in  1436,  only  two  centuries  after  its  discovery,  the  country 
of  Davos  was  united  to  a  neighbouring  valley,  the  Pratigau,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  which  afterwards  uniting  with  the  Grey  Laague, 
and  that  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  formed  the  federal  republic  of  the  Grisons. 

The  verdure  of  the  valley  of  Davos  is  the  more  agreeable,  since  it  can  only  be  reached 
by  crossing  rough  and  almost  barren  mountains.  It  is  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  snow 
and  rocks.  The  view  is  especially  striking  when  the  bold  path  through  the  Schalfikthal 
is  followed.  When  the  traveller  has  reached  the  Col,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Str^la,  he  sees  around  him  only  black  peaks,  heaps  of  shattered  rocks,  beds  of 
snow,  a  few  blades  of  grass  trying  to  grow  and  flourish,  and  on  the  horizon  a  dark  line 
of  ragged  peaks,  striped  white  and  black  ;  but  he  has  hardly  taken  a  step  forward,  when, 
between  himself  and  those  stem  mountain  tops,  he  suddenly  beholds  an  abyss,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss  a  little  blue  lake ;  a  river  issuing  from  the  lake,  gently  flows 
through  magnificent  meadows,  enriched  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  product  of  the 
torrents  and  cascades  which  tear  down  from  the  mountains ;  large  forests  of  pines  and 
larches  from  between  tha  snow  and  naked  rocks,  which  occupy  the  upper  i*egions ;  and 
the  fresh  colour  of  the  meadows,  a  girdle  of  dark  green,  broken  here  and  there  by  Alpine 
pasturage.  Such  must  have  been  the  spectacle  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  huntsmen  of 
^Baron  de  Yatz,  when,  after  having  climbed  so  many  difficult  passes,  they  fii-st  reached 
those  desolate  summits.  But  now  this  beautiful  hollow  is  a  complete  nest  of  shepherds. 
The  hand  of  man  is  seen  everywhere.  Churches,  villages  in  long  perspective,  can  be 
distinguished  below  ;  paths  which  intersect  one  another  and  furrow  the  verdure ;  bridges 
here  and  there  breaking  the  line  of  water  ;  ch&lets  for  storing  up  fodder  scattered  on  all 
sides  in  the  meadows,  and  rising  from  stage  to  stage  above  the  forests.  There  are  about 
3,000  inhabitants  and  from  7,000  to  8,000  head  of  cattle,  which,  constitute  their  chief 
wealth,  since  corn  is  not  cultivated.  The  population  are  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  their 
vigour,  and  their  kindly  disposition.  For  three  hundred  years  the  country  has  furnished 
Europe  with  a  considerable  number  of  statesmen,  generals,  ecclesiastics,  and  other  superior 
officers.  At  present  the  population  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  valley, 
and  hence  they  are  compelled  to  emigrate  extensively, — ^as  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of 
Engadine,  a  great  number  of  young  men  go  and  seek  their  fortune  by  becoming  lemoxiade 
makers  and  confectioners  in  large  cities.  Many  afterwards  return  to  their  native  valley ; 
but  their  return,  though  profitable  to  the  riches  of  the  country,  unhappily  does  not  tend 
to  preserve  its  pastoral  simplicity. 

The  whole  length  of  the  valley  is  about  fifteen  miles,  its  breadth  is  hardlj'  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  tlio  bottom.     At  the  upper  end  it  divides  into  four  lateral 
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valleys  which  run  into  the  chain  of  the  Alps  at  a  very  little  distance  from  ono  another ; 
they  are  the  valleys  of  Fluela,  Dischma,  Sertig,  and  Montstein.  Each  of  them  ends  in 
a  Col,  by  which  a  descent  may  be  made  into  the  Upper  Engadine.  The  other  outlets  are 
Col  de  Str^la  leading  to  Coire,  the  Col  de  Statz  leading  to  the  Pratigau,  and  practicable 
for  carriages,  and  the  defile  of  Rugha. 

The  Col  de  Fluela,  if  not  the  most  convenient,  is  at  least  the  most  interesting,  of  these 
outlets,  because  of  its  wHd  and  majestic  character.  At  the  top  is  a  little  lake,  supplied 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent ;  on  its  banks  are 
a  few  flowers.  The  waters  flow  on  the  one  side  into  the  Inn,  and  thence  into  the 
Danube ;  on  the  other  into  the  river  of  Davos,  and  thence  into  the  Rhine.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  spot.  The  waters  which  flow  into  the  Danube  are  those  which 
descend  towards  the  magnificent  wall  of  rocks  at  the  furthest  part  of  the  picture. 
These  elevated  mountain  solitudes  are  inhabited  only  by  chamois,  foxes,  and 
marmots.  The  last-mentioned  animals  are  very  abundant ;  the  passing  traveller  is 
continually  saluted  by  their  shrill  cries,  and  he  sees  them  scudding  aqross  the  snow 
and  hiding  themselves  in  the  hollow  rocks  which  form  their  abodes.  There  are  also 
some  wolves  and  bears  ;  but  these  ferocious  animals  have  been  very  much  hunted,  and 
are  decreasing  in  number  every  day.  The  huntsmen  complain  very  much  of  this,  but 
not  so  shepherds  and  travellers. 

"  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Davos,"  says  Coxe,  **  I  came  to  a 
small  lake,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  remarkably  deep  and  clear^  and 
abounds  with  excellent  trout.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  supplies  a  small 
stream,  which  being  joined  by  one  from  the  valley  of  Holaj  and  by  another  from  that  of 
Diesma,  forms  the  murmuring  brook  that  waters  the  valley  of  Davos,  and  falls  into  the 
Albula  above  the  baths  of  Alveneu :  it  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  forming  a  source 
of  the  Rhine.  From  the  banks  of  this  lake  I  descended  to  another,  about  half  a  mile  in 
circumference,  that  lies  in  a  wild  and  romantic  situation,  and  supplies  a  little  torrent 
which  is  the  source  of  the  Lanquart.  A  little  further  we  passed  through  a  small  pleasant 
plain  strewed  with  cottages,  which  compose  the  village  of  Lower  Lera,  at  the  extrenuty 
of  which  the  descent  was  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  I  dismounted  until  I  reached  the  vale 
of  Pratigau.  I  passed  through  Closter,  Kublis,  Jenalsch,  and  Schiers,  following  all  the 
way  the  torrent  Lanquart.  The  coimtry  is  delightful,  and  greatly  diversified  with  all " 
kinds  of  productions.  It  yields  different  species  of  grain,  rich  pastures,  abundance  of 
fruit  trees,  with  large  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp.  The  latter  is  much  cultivated,  and 
seems  to  be  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  peasants  manufacture  coarse  but  very 
.  strong  linen  from  this  hemp. 

"  The  mountains  on  each  side  are  in  some  parts  covered  with  forests,  and  so  great  is  the 
abundance  of  wood,  that  the  fields  are  either  studded  or  skirted  with  larch,  pines,  and 
beech.  The  hamlets  are  scattered  through  the  plain,  and  along  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  in  the  Swiss 
mode  of  construction,  and  not  less  convenient.  The  road  through  this  vale  descends 
gently  all  the  way.  I  have  not  for  some  time  visited  a  more  agreeable,  fertile,  and 
popxdous  district. 

"  A  little  beyond  Grusch,  which  lies  imder  some  bare  r6cks  in  a  fertile  plain,  the  valley 
of  Pratigau  contracts ;  and  I  went  through  a  narrow  pass,  between  impending  rocks, 
just  broad  enough  to  admit  the  torrent  and  the  road.  The  sudden  change  from  the 
fertility  of  the  country  to  the  rugged  barrenness  of  this  spot,  sufficiently  striking  of 
itself,  was  still  further  heightened  by  the  gloom  of  the  evening,  which  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  scenery.  The  road  was  carried  for  some  way  in  continual  ascent  and 
descent  along  the  craggy  precipices,  sometimes  above,  and  sometimes  upon  a  level  with 
the  torrent.     The  path  was  so  narrow  and  rugged,  that  I  gave  my  horse  to  the  guide. 
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and  continued  ray  way  on  foot.  I  soon  emorged  from  this  obscure  pass,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  by  the  dim  light  of  the  stars,  came  into  a  fine  and  rich  country,  and  went 
through  a  scries  of  vineyards  to  Malantz,  in  the  district  of  Jfeyenfeld. 

<*  The  high  jurisdiction  of  Mcyenfeld  is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  country  of 
the  Grisons,  because  the  inhabitants  are  respectively  sovereign  and  subjects.  They  are 
sovereign,  because  they  form  part  of  the  league  of  the  ten  jurisdictions,  send  deputies  to 
the  general  diet  of  the  Grisons,  and  nominate  to  the  government  of  the  subject  provinces. 
They  are  subject,  because,  like  the  subject  provinces,  they  are  governed  by  a  bailiff  sent 
from  the  Grisons,  who  is  changed  every  two  years,  and  in  whom  resides  the  supreme 
authority.  This  strange  intermixture  of  privileges  and  subjection  is  derived  from  the 
following  causes : — 

"  The  lordship  of  Meyenfeld  was,  like  the  whole  territory  of  this  league,  subject  to  the 
counts  of  Tockenburg,  and,  in  1436,  joined  the  other  communities  to  form  a  league.  In 
1509,  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  count  of  Tockenburg  were  sold  by  his  heirs,  for 
20,000  florins,  to  the  three  leagues,  which  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1537,  Malantz  and  Jennins,  the  remaining  part  of  this  high  jurisdiction,  were  also 
purchased  by  the  three  leagues  for  10,000  florins.  Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
other  jurisdictions  who  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria  have  purchased 
their  absolute  independence,  the  people  of  Jlcyenfeld  and  Malantz,  although  making 
part  of  the  sovereign  power,  hmve  continued  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  first  formation  of 
the  leagues.  The  bailiff  or  governor  is  appointed  by  the  communities*  of  the  three  leagues 
in  rotation ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  very  high  jurisdiction  nominate  the  bailiff  when 
it  is  their  turn  to  present  to  the  office. 

"  The  prerogatives  of  the  bailiff  who  resides  at  Meyenfeld  are  as  follow: — ^he  appoints  the 
stadvogt,  or  chief  magistrate  of  that  town,  with  this  condition — ^that  he  must  be  a 
member  of  the  senate  ;  upon  a  vacancy  of  the  senate  or  little  council,  he  nominates  the 
new  senator  ;  he  arrests  criminals,  examines  them,  and  makes  a  cohcsition  if  he  chooses ; 
he  cannot  order  torture  or  pass  sentence  without  the  concurrence  of  the  members  of  the 
criminal  tribunal,  and  when  they  pass  sentence  can  pardon  ;  he  can  give  a  liberation  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  governor  of  tho  Valteline ;  he  receives  part  of  the  fines  for 
criminal  offences,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  great  tithes ;  at  Malantz  he  appoints  the 
chief  magistrate  from  throe  candidates  presented  by  the  people,  who  choose  aU  the  other 
magistrates.  Both  Meyenfeld  and  Malantz  have  their  civil  courts ;  from  that  of  the 
former  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  bailiff." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

THE  PASS  OF  THE  SPLUGEN — ^THB  PASS  OF  BERNHARDINA — THE   VALLEY  OF  MISOCOO. 

It  was  while  "  the  snowy  amphitheatre  of  the  Alps*'  was  the  scene  of  the  martial  struggles 
which  have  already  been  partially  traced,  that  an  army  of  reserve,  consisting  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  wto  moved  forward  to  the  valley  of  the  Bhine  in  the  prisons ;  and  it  was 
destined  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  imperial  army  on  the  Mincio,  while  Brune  attacked  it 
in  front.  This  auidliary  coi-ps  would  probably  have  rendered  more  important  service, 
if  it  had  been  directed  to  the  grand  army  of  Moreau,  which  was  destined  to  operate  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  the  true  avenue  to  the  Austrian  states ;  but  such  a  disposition 
would  have  ill  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  first  consul,  who  was  little  anxious  to  put 
a  preponderatiDg  force,  so  near  their  frontier,  into  the  hands  of  a  dreaded  rival,  and 
destined  for  himself  the  principal  part  in  the  campaign,  with  the  troops  which  he  was  to 
lead  from  the  Noric  Alps  to  Vienna. 

Independently  of  this  secret  feeling,  Napoleon  was  misled  by  the  great  results  of  the 
Italian  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797,  and  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  march  of  the  army 
of  reserve  across  the  great  St.  Bernard.  He  imagined  that  Italy  was  the  theatre  where 
the  decisive  events  were  to  take  place,  and  had  yet  to  learn  the  superior  importance  of 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  in  which  he  himself,  on  future  occasions,  was  destined  to  strike 
such  redoubtable  blows.  *'  It  is  fortunate  for  the  historian,"  says  Alison,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  these  details,  "  that  this  destination  of  Macdonald's  corps  took  place,  as 
it  brought  to  light  the  intrepidity  and  heroism  of  that  gallant  officer,  of  whose  descent 
Scotland  has  sq  much  reason  to  be  proud ;  while  it  led  to  the  interesting  episode  of  the 
passage  of  the  Splugen,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  modem  times,  and 
which  has  been  portrayed  by  one  of  its  ablest  leaders,  Count  Mathieu  Dumas,  with  the 
fidelity  of  XenophoQ,  and  the  power  of  Livy." 

The  army  of  Maodonald,  which  was  announced  to  consist  of  forty  thousand  men,  and 
was  furnished  with  staff  aftd  other  appointments  adequate  to  that  number,  in  reality 
amounted  only  to  fifteen  thousand  troops.  Hacdonald  no  sooner  discovered  this  great 
deficiency,  than  he  niade  the  mostip'gent  representations  to  the  first  consul,  and  requested 
that  the  chosen  reserve  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  Murat  was  leading  from  the  camp  at 
Amiens  to  t^a  plains  of  Italy,  should  be  put  under  his  orders.  But  Napoleon,  who 
intended  this  corps  in  the  Alps  to  operate  in  the  campaign  more  by  the  apprehensions  it 
excited  among  tM  IwporialistB  than  by  its  actual  achievements  in  the  field,  refused  to 
change- the  destination  of  Murat's  division,  and  it  continued  its  route  for  the  banks  of 
the  Mincio.  He  still  believed  that  the  frontier  of  the  Inm  would  sufficiently  cover  the 
Hereditary  States  on  that  side,  and  that  it  was  by  accumulating  ninety  thousand  men  in 
the  Southern  Tyrol  and  Italy  that  the  decisive  blow  agp.inst  the  Austrian  power  was  to 
be  struck.  The  command  of  this  great  army,  destined  to  dictate  peace  under  the  walU  . 
of  Vienna,  he  ultimately  designed  for  himself. 
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Of  all  the  passes  from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  there  was  none  which  presented  more 
serioiLS  internal  obstacles,  and  was  more  carefully  guarded   by  the  enemy,  than  that 
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which  leads  over  the  Splugen  into  the  Italian  Tyrol.  It  is  first  necessary  to  pass  from 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  near  its  source,  over  the  Splugen  into  that  of  the  Adda,  which 
descends  in  a  rapid  course  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  lake  of  Como  ;  from  thence,  if  an 
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advance  to  the  eastward  is  requiVed,  the  Col  Apriga,  a  steep  ridge  entangled  with  wood 
and  loftjr  chpptpnts^  must  be  surmounted,  which  brings  the  traveUer  into  the  vaUey  of  the 
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OgKo ;  between  which  and  the- stream  of  the  Adige  therfe  is  interspersed  the  rugged  ridge 
of  the  Mont  Torral,  the  sunny  summit  of  which  was  occupied,  and  had  been  carefuUy 
fortified,  by  the  Austrian  troops.  Macdonald  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  these 
obstacles,  than  he  despatched  the  chief  of  the  staff.  General  Mathieu  Dumas,  to  lay 
before  the  first  consul  an  account  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  which  opposed 
his  progress.  No  man  could  be  better  qualified  than  the  officer  whose  graphic  pencil 
has  so  well  described  the  passage  to  discharge  this  delicate  mission ;  for  he  was  equally 
competent  to  appreciate  the  military  projects  of  the  general-in -chief,  and  to  portray  the 
physical  obstructions  which  opposed  their  execution. 

Napoleon  listened  attentively  to  his  statement,  interrogated  him  minutely  on  the  force 
and  position  of  Hilliers'  corps,  and  the  divisions  of  Laudon,  Davidowich,  and  Wickas- 
sowich,  which  were  stationed  near  the  head  of  the  valleys,  which  in  that  part  of  thia 
Alps  separate  Italy  from  Germany ;  and  then  replied,  *'  We  shall  wrest  from  thei^ 
without  a  combat  that  immense  fortress  of  the  Tyrol;  we  must  manoeuvre  on  their 
flanks ;  menace  their  last  line  of  retreat,  and  they  will  immediately  evacuate  all  the 
upper  valleys.  I  shall  make  no  change  in  my  dispositions.  Iletum  quickly;  tell 
Macdonald  that  an  army  can  pass,  in  any  season,  where  Uvo  men  can  place  their  feet.     It 
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is  indisputable  that,  in  fifteen  days  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  army  of 
the  Grisons  should  have  seen  the  sources  of  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Adige ;  that 
it  should  have  opened  its  fire  on  the  Mont  Torral  which  separates  them;  and  that, 
having  descended  to  Trent,  it  should  form  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
threaten,  in  concert  with  the  troops  on  the  Mincio,  the  rear  of  Bellegarde's.army.  I 
shall  take  care  to  forward  to  it  the  necessary  reinforcements.  It  is  not  by  the  numerical 
force  of  an  army,  but  by  its  distinction  and  the  importance  of  its  operations,  that  I 
estimate  the  merit  due  to  its  commander.*' 

Having  received  these  verbal  instructions,  Macdonald  proceeded  to  obey  them,  with 
the  devotion  of  a  good  soldier.  His  troops  advanced,  the  moment  the  armistice  was 
denounced,  into  the  upper  Rheinthal,  and  concentrated  between  Coire  and  Tusis,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Via  Mala,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  ascent  of  the  Splugen ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  to  distract  the  enemy  and  to  conceal  his  real  designs,  demon* 
strations  were  made  towards  Feldkirch,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  break  into  the  Tyrol  in 
that  quarter.  A  few  days  were  spent  at  Tusis  in  organising  the  army,  arid  making  tho 
necessary  preparations  for  the  formidable  undertaking  which  awaited  them,  of  crossing 
in  the  depth  of  winter  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains. 
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All  the  artillery  was  digmounted,  and  placed  on  sledges*  constructed  in  the  country,  to 
which  oxen  were  harnessed ;  the  artiUery  ammunition  was  divided,  and  placed  on  the 
backis  of  mules ;  and  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  armsi  ball-cartridge,  and  knapsack,  every 
soldier  received  five  days'  provisions  and  five  packets  of  cartridges  to  bear  on  his 
shoulders  over  the  rugged  ascent.  The  passage  of  the  Via  Mala  was  now  made. 
Emerging  from  this  gloomy  defile,  the  road  traverses  for  two  leagues  the  open  and 
smiling  valley  of  Schams  ;  it  next  ascends,  by  a  winding  course,  the  pine-clad  cli£Gi  of 
La  Eoffla,  and  at  length  reaches,  in  a  narrrow  and  desolate  pastoral  valley,  the  village  of 
Splugen,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Doubt  rests  as  to  a  route  over  the  Splugen  at  a  very  early  period,  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  twelfth  century  a  communication  existed  between  the  village  of  Isola  on  its 
southern  flank  and  Neufannen  in  the  Bheinwald.  There  was  an  inn  at  that  period  near  the 
Schneehom,  which,  as  well  as  the  Col  itself,  has  been  entombed  for  ages  by  an  immense 
glacier,  through  the  surface  of  which  the  bell  of  the  buried  hospice  having  made  its  way, 
was  removed  to  Isola.  Ebel  supposes  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  glacier  of  Tambo 
so  extended  itself  as  to  block  up  this  ancient  track  by  the  Schne6hom,.when  for  the 
first  time  the  track  over  the  Splugen  became  a  substitute  for  the  former,  and, 'following 
the  glens  of  the  Piz  Beverin,  re-established  the  communication  between  Chiavenna  and 
Thusis.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  gorge  of  the  Koffla 
and  Via  Mala  had  been  considered  practicable,  the  free  passage  of  the  Splugen 
arose  into  fresh  importance,  and  as  it  opened  a  line  of  direct  intercourse  between 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  it  rivalled  the  St.  Gothard  as  a  medium  of  traffic. 
Still,  these  paths,  just  broad  enough  for  the  employment  of  beasts  of  burden  during 
simmier,  and  of  small  sledges  in  winter,  were  beset  by  great  perils  in  this  transport  of 
merchandise. 

The  old' road,  leaving  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  which  descend  cold  and  clear  from  the 
^glaciers  of  the  Ilinter  Rhein,  turned  short  to  the  left  hand,  and  ascended  a  lateral  valley 
as  far  as  its  upper  extremity,  where  it  emerged  on  the  bare  face  of  the  mountains  above 
the  region  of  wood,  and,  by  a  painful  fiscent,  often  of  forty-five  degrees  elevation,  the 
summit  was  ultimately  gained.    . 

A  mountain  pass  in  these  regions  is,  as  we  have  seen,  beset  with  peculiar  and  imminent 
perils,  of  which  we  may  give  the  following  instance  : — 

M.  Buchwalder,  an  engineer  who  made  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  Switzerland,  thus 
describes  a  storm  on  the  Sentis : — "  In  the  evening  it  rained  very  heavily,  and  the  cold 
and  wind  were  such  that  they  prevented  me  from  sleeping  all  night.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  mountain  was  covered  with  clouds ;  some  were  passing  over  our 
heads  ;  the  wind  rose  very  high.  However,  some  larger  clouds,  coming  from  the  west, 
imited  and  slowly  condensed.  At  six  o'clock  the  rain  began  again,  and  the  thunder  was 
heard  in  the  distance.  Soon  a  very  violent  gust  warned  me  that  a  tempest  was  coming. 
The  hail  fell  in  such  abundance,  that  in  an  instant  it  covered  the  Sentis  with  a  layer  of 
ice  four  centimetres  thick.  After  these  preliminaries  the  storm  seemed  to  calm  down  ; 
but  it  was  a  silence  during  which  nature  was  preparing  itself  for  a  terrible  crisis.  At  a 
quarter  past  eight  the  thunder  roared  afresh,  and  its  noise,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  was 
heard  interruptedly  till  ten  o'clock.  I  went  out  to  examine  the  sky,  and  to  measure  the 
depth  of  the  snow  a  few  feet  from  the  tent  Hardly  had  I  done  this,  when  the  thunder 
roared  most  terrifically,  and  forced  me  to  take  refuge  in  my  tent,  as  well  as  my  assistant. 
We  laid  down  side  by  side  on  a  plank.  Then  a  huge  cloud,  black  as  night,  enveloped  the 
Sentis ;  the  rain  and  hail  fell  in  torrents ;  the  wind  whistled  furiously ;  the  flashes  of 
lightning  were  so  close  and  mingled  as  to  resemble  a  fire  ;  the  peals  of  thunder  followed 
rapidly  one  after  another,  dashing  as  it  were  against  themselves  and  the  mountain  sides, 
and,  indefinitely  repeated  in  space,  were  both  a  sharp  crash,  a  distant  echo,  and  a  deep. 
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long  bellowing.  I  felt  that  we  were  in  the  centre  of  the  tempest,  and  the  lightning 
displayed  to  me  all  the'  grandeur  and  horror  of  the  scene.  My  assistant  could  not  help 
making  some  sign  of  terror,  and  asked  me  if  we  did  not  incur  some  danger ;  I  reassured 
him  by  telling  him  that  at  the  time  when  M.  Biot  and  Arago  were  making  their  obser^ 
vations  in  Spain,  the  thunderbolts  struck  their  tent,  but  glided  off  again  without 
touching  them.  I  was  quite  tranquil,  for  accustomed  as  I  am  to  the  noise  of  thunder,  I 
am  still  studying  it  when  it  is  roaring  around  jne.  These  words,  however,  recalled  to 
my  mind  the  idea  of  danger,  and  I  immediately  understood  it.  At  that  moment  a  globe 
of  fire  appeared  at  my  com{)anion's  fe^t,  and  I  felt  myself  struck  on  my  left  leg  by  a 
violent  electric  shock.  He  uttered  a  plaintive  cry.  I  turned  towards  him,  and  saw  on 
his  countenance  the  effect  of  the  thunderbolt ;  the  left  side  was  furrowed  with  brown  or 
red  scars  ;  his  hair,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes  were  crisp  and  burnt ;  his  lips  and  nostrils 
were  of  a  brown  violet ;  his  breast  still  heaved  every  mom^it,  but  soon  the  noise  of 
respiration  ceased.  I  felt  all  the  horror  of  my  position,  but  I  forgot  my  own  sufferings 
to  seek  to  convey  help  to  a  man  whom  I  saw  dying.  I  called  him,  he  did  not  answer. 
His  right  eye  was  open  and  shining ;  a  ray  of  intelligence  seemed  to  escape  from  it,  and 
I  entertained  some  hope ;  but  the  left  eye  remained  closed,  and  on  raising  the  eyelid  I 
saw  that  it  was  dull.  I,  however,  supposed  that  there  remained  some  life  in  the  right 
side,  for  if  I  attempted  to  close  the  eye  on  this  side,  an  attempt  which  I  repeated  three 
times,  it  reopened  and  appeared  animate.  I  put  my  hand  to  his  heart,  it  was  beating 
no  longer;  I  pricked  the  limbs,  the  bo4y,  and  the  lips  with  a  compass;  all  was 
immoveable ;  he  was  dead,  and  I  could  not  believe  it.  Physical  pain  at  length  made  me 
cease  this  useless  contemplation.  My  left  leg  was  paralysed,  and  I  felt  a  trembling,  an 
extraordinary  movement ;  I  ei^perienced  besides  a  general  sbajdng,  a  sense  of  oppression 
and  irregular  throbbings  at  my  heart.  The  most  sinister  reflections  came  into  my  mind. 
Was  I  going  to  perish  like  my  unhappy  companion  P  I  thought  so  by  my  sufferings, 
and  nevertheless  reason  told  me  that  the  danger  was  over,  With  the  greatest  difficulty 
I  reached  the  village  of  Alt-khann.  My  instruments  had  been  similarly  struck  by  the 
thunder." 

But  when  the  newly  fallen  snow  has  effaced  all  traces  of  the  path  in  those  elevated 
regions,  above  the  zone  of  the  arbutus  and  rhododendron,  when  the  avalanches  or  the 
violence  of  the  winds  have  carried  off  the  black  poles  which  mark  the  course  of  the  road, 
it  is  not  possible  to  ascend  with  safety  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain.  The 
traveller  must  advance  with  cautious  steps,  sounding  as  he  proceeds,  as  in  an  unknown 
sea  beset  with  shoals ;  the  most  experienced  guides  hesitate  as  to  the  direction  they 
should  take ;  for  in  that  snowy  wildemess  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  icy  peaks,  affording 
few  landmarks  to  direct  their  steps,  even  if  they  should  be  perceived  for  a  few  momenta 
from  amidst  the  mantle  of  clouds  which  usually  envelope  their  summits. 

The  immense  labours  which  are  requisite,  during  the  winter  season,  to  open  this 
passage,  are,  therefore,  at  once  apparent.  For  an  extent  of  five  leagues,  from  the  village 
of  Sphigen  to  that  of  Isola,  it  is  necessary  either  to  clear  away  the  snow,  so  as  to  come  to 
the  earth,  or  to  force  a  passable  road  over  its  top ;  and  the  most  indefatigable  efforts 
cannot  always  secure  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  frequent  variations  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  clouds  which  suddenly  rise  up  from  the  vaUeys  beneath,  the  terrible 
storms  of  wind  which  arise  in  thes<>  elevated  regions,  the  avalanches  which  descend  with 
irresistible  force  from  the  overhanging  glaciers,  destroy  in  an  instant  the  labours  of  weeks, 
and  obliterate  prodigious  toils  of  human  industry  under  a  mountain  of  snow. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  stared  Macdonald  in  "the  face,  in  the  first  mountain 
ridge  which  lay  before  him  in  the  passage  of  the  iVlps.  He  arrived  in  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  November,  at  the  village  of  Splugen,  the  point  where  the  mountain  passage 
may  properly  be  said  to  begin,  with  a  company  of  sappers,  and  the  first  sledges  carrying 
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tho  artillery.  The  guides  placed  poles  along  the  ascent ;  the  labourers  felled  and  cleared 
away  the  snow  ;  and  the  strongest  dragoons  next  marched  to  bea£  down  the  road  by  their 
horses'  feet.  Already,  after  incredible  fatigue,  they  had  nearly  reached  the  summit,  when 
the  wind  suddenly  rose,  an  avalanche  fell  from  the  mountain,  and,  sweeping  across  the 
road,  cut  right  through  the  colunrn  and  precipitated  thirty  dragoons  near  its  head  into 
tho  gulf  beneath,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  between  the  ice  and  the  roads,  never 
to  be  heard  of  more.  General  Laboissi^re,  who  led  the  van,  was  ahead  of  the  cataract  of 
snow,  and  reached  the  hospice ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  colunrn,  thunderstruck  by  the 
catastrophe,  returned  to  Splugen  ;  and  the  wind,  which  continued  for  three  days  to  blow 
with  great  violence,  detached  so  many  avalanches  that  the  road  was  entirely  blocked  up 
in  the  higher  regions, -and  the  guides  declared  that  no  possible  efforts  could  render  it 
passable  in  less  than  fifteen  days. 

Macdonald  was  not,  however,  to  be  daunted  by  any  such  obstacles.  Independent  of 
his  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  destined  part  in  the  campaign,  necessity  urged  him  on  ;  for  the 
unwonted  accumulation  of  men  and  horses  in  those  elevated  Alpine  regions  promised 
very  soon  to  consume  the  whole  subsistence  of  the  country,  and  expose  the  troops  to  the 
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greatest  danger  for  actual  want.  -  He  instantly  made  the  best  arrangements  which 
circumstances  would  admit  for  rc-opening  the  passage.  First  marched  four  of  the 
strongest  oxen  that  could  be  found  in  the  Orisons,  led  by  the  most  experienced  guides ; 
they  were  followed  by  forty  robust  peasants,  who  cleared  or  beat  down  the  snow ;  two 
companies  of  sappers  succeeded,  and  improved  the  track;  behind  them  marched  the 
remnant  of  the  squadron  of  dragoons,  which  had  suffered  so  much  on  tho  first  ascent, 
and  who  bravely  demanded  the  post  of  danger  in  renewing  the  attempt.  After  them  came 
a  convoy  of  artillery,  and  a  himdred  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  strong  rearguaixi  closed  the 
party.  By  incredible  efforts,  the  head  of  the  column,  before  night,  reached  the  hospice  ; 
and  although  many  men  and  horses  were  swallowed  up  in  the  ascent,  the  order  and 
discipline  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  maintained  throughout.  They 
here  joined  General  Laboissi^re,  who  continued  the  same  efforts  on  the  Italian  side,  and 
led  this  adventurous  advanced  guard  in  safety  to  the  sunny  fields  of  Campo  Dolcinos,  at 
the  southern  base  of  the  moimtain.  Two  other  columns,  arranged  in  the  same  order, 
followed  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December,  •  in  clear  frosty  weather,  with  much  less 
di£ELCulty,  because  the  road  was  beaten  down  by  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  preceded 
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tliem ;   but  several  men  died  from  the   excessive  cold  on   the  higher  parts   of  the 
moimtain. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  remainder  of  the  army  advanced  to  Splugen  on  the 
4th  of  December ;  and  Macdonald,  leaving  only  a  slight  rearguard  on  the  northern  side 
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of  the  mountain,  commenced  his  march  on  the  morning  of  the  oth,  at  the  head  of  7,000 
men.  Though  no  tempest  had  been  felt  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  the  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night  in  such  quantities,  that  from  the  very  outset  the  traces  of  the 
track  were  lost,  and  the  read  required  to  b  ^  made  anew,  as  at  th'^  commencement  of  the 
ascent.     Tlio  guides  refused  to  pioceed;  but  Macdonald  insisted  on  making  the  attempt, 
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and  after  six  hours  of  iiuheard-of  fatigue,  the  head  of  his  column  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  summit. 

In  the  narrow  plain  between  the  glaciers,  however,  they  iound  the  road  blocked  up  by 
an  immense  mass  of  snow,  formed  by  an  avalanche  newly  fallen,  upon  which  the  guides 
revised  to  enter;  and  in  consequence  the  soldiers  turned,  unanimously  declaring  the 
passage  was  closed.  Instantly  hastening  to  the  front,  Macdonald  revived  the  sinking 
spirits  of  his  men,  encouraged  the  faltering  guides^  and  advancing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  plunged  into  the  perilous  mass,  and  sounding  every  step  as  he  advanced 
with  a  long  staff,  which  often  sank  into  the  abyss.  "  Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  the  army  of 
reserve  has  surmounted  the  St.  Bernard ;  you  must  overcome  the  Splugen :  your  glory 
requires  that  you  should  rise  viotorious  over  difficulties  to  appearance  insuperable.  Your 
destinies  call  you  into  Italy ;  advance  and  oonqueri  first  the  mountains  and  the  snow, 
then  the  plains  and  the  armies.'' 

Housed  alike  by  bis  Words  and  his  example,  the  troops  and  the  peasants  redoubled 
their  efforts.  The  Vttst  Walls  of  ice  and  snow  were  cut  through ;  and  although  the 
hurricane  increased  with  frightful  rapidityi  and  filled  up  the  excavations  thus  made,  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  rendering  the  passage  practicable.  The  tempest  continued  to 
blow  with  dreadful  violence  during  the  passage  of  the  hospice  and  the  descent  of  the 
Cardinal ;  the  columns  were  repeatedly  cut  through  by  avalanches,  which  fell  across  the 
road,  and  mord  than  one  regiment  was  entirely  dispersed  in  the  icy  wilderness.  At 
length,  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  officers,  whom  the  example  of  their  general  had 
inspired  with  extraordinary  ardour,  the  head-quarters  reached  Isola,  and  rested  there 
during  the  tWO  succeeding  days,  to  rally  the  regiments,  which  the  hardships  of  the 
passage  had  broken  Into  a  ooni\ised  mass  of  insulated  men;  but  above  one  hundred 
soldiers,  and  OS  many  horses  and  muleSj  were  swallowed  up  in  the  abysses  of  the 
mountains. 

Alison  remarks  on  this  extraordinary  achievement :  *'  The  passage  of  the  Splugen  by 
Macdonald  is  the  mosi  memorable  and  elttraordinary  undertaking  of  the  kind  recorded 
in  modem  WAr,  tO  far  as  the  obstacles  of  nature  are  concerned.  It  yields  only  to  the 
march  of  SuWftt^roW  over  the  St.  Gothard,  the  Schachenthal,  and  the  Engiberg,  where,  in 
addition  to  similar  natural  difficulties,  the  efforts  of  an  able  and  indefatigable  enemy 
were  to  be  oveltoome*  The  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  by  Napoleon  in  fine  weather,  and 
without  opposition,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  That  he 
himself  was  COnsciotis  of  this,  is  obvious  from  the  striking  terms  of  disparagement  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Macdonald's  exertions  in  this  passage ;  an  instance  of  that  jealousy 
of  every  rival.  In  any  of  his  great  achievements,  which  is  almost  unaccountable  in  so 
great  a  man*  '  The  passage  of  the  Splugen,'  says  hQ,  ^  presented  without  doubt  some 
difficulties ;  but  winter  is  by  no  means  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  such  operations 
are  conducted  with  most  difficulty ;  the  snow  is  then  firm,  the  weatlwr  settled^  and  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  l^om  the  avalanches,  which  constitute  the  true  and  only  danger  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  Alps.  In  December  you  often  meet  with  the  finest  weather,  on 
these  elevated  mountains,  of  dry  frost,  during  which  the  air  is  perfectly  calm.' " 
'-  Napoleon/'  ii.,  61|  62<  BecoUecting  that  this  was  written  after  the  first  consul  had 
received  the  full  details  from  Macdonald  of  the  extraordinaly  difficulties  of  the  passage, 
it  is  inexcusable,  and  clearly  betrays  a  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  own  passage 
over  the  St.  Bernard.  In  his  official  despatch,  written  by  order  of  the  first  consul,  to 
Macdonald,  Berthier  says :  "  I  have  received  the  relation  which  the  chief  of  your  staff 
has  transmitted  to  me,  relative  to  the  passage  of  the  Splugen  by  the  army  which  you 
command.  I  have  communicated  the  details  to  the  consuls,  and  they  have  enjoined  me 
to  make  known  to  you  their  high  satisfaction  at  the  intrepidity  and  heroic  constancy 
which  the  officers,  and  soldiers,  and  generals,  have  evinced  in  this  passage,  which  will 
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form  a  memorable  epoch  m  our  military  annals.  The  consuls,  confident  in  your  talents, 
behold  with  interest  the  new  position  of  the  army  of  the  Grisons.  I  impatiently  expect 
the  details  of  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Splugen,  and  the  losses  which  it  occasioned, 
to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  admiration  and  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  chiefs  and 
soldiers  of  your  army." 

It  was  equally  unworthy  of  Napoleon  to  say  in  his  memoirs :  "  The  march  of  Macdonald 
produced  no  good  effect,  and  contributed  in  no  respect  to  the  success  of  the  campaign  ; 
for  the  corps  of  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  detached  into  the  Upper  Engadine,  was  too  weak  to 
effect  anything  of  importance.  Macdonald  arrived  at  Trent  on  the  7th  of  January,  when 
the  enemy  was  already  chased  from  it  by  the  left  of  the  army  of  Italy,  by  the  corps  under 
the  orders  of  Moncey  and  Rochambeau."  Had  Napoleon  forgotten  that  Macdonald's 
adyance,  by  paralysing  Landon  and  Wukassowich,  enabled  Beune  to  achieve  the  passage 
of  the  Mincio ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  credulity  of  Moncey,  he  would  have 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  former  at  La  Pietra,  with  7,000  men  P  The  great  truth, 
"  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prsBvalebit,"  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  crossed  Napoleon's  mind ; 
he  never  contemplated  the  minute  examiuation  to  which  his  account  of  transactions  would 
be  exposed  by  posterity,  and  thought  he  could  deceive  future  ages,  as  he  did  his  own,  by 
means  of  sycophantish  writers  and  an  enslaved  press. 

The  route  which  conducts  across  the  Bernardino  becomes  identified  with  that  over  the 
Splugen,  the  union  of  which,  along  the  Bhine,  forms  the  greats  line  of  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Coire,  Wallenstadt,  the  Lake  of  Constance,  Germany  on  the 
right,  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  the  forts  of  HoUand,  and,  in  a  word, 
between  the  shores  of  the  Levant  and  the  German  Ocean. 

The  opening  of  this  new  pass,  which  had  previously  been  only  practicable  for  beasts  of 
burden,  was  acted  on  in  the  course  of  1816.  Down  to  the  period  which,  ten  years  before, 
witnessed  the  completion  of  the  great  routes  over  Mount  Cenis  and  the  Simplon,  the 
passes  over  the  Brenner  and  Tende  were  the  only  media  of  transport  upon  which  wheel 
carriages  could  be  employed.  But  now  that  peace  was  re-established,  national  prejudices 
subsiding,  and  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  revived,  the  Grisons  entered  into  arrange 
ments  for  carrying  their  plans  into  effect.  After  six  years'  labour,  kept  up  with  great 
skill  and  activity,  and  often  under  circumstances  of  much  personal  risk,  this  magnificent 
route  was  finally  opened  in  1824,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  and  safest  thoroughfares  of 
the  Alps. 

The  road  from  Coire  to  Haldenstein  is  highly  interesting.  The  beautiful  verdure  of 
the  meadows,  the  sloping  hills  covered  with  vines,  the  craggy  mountains  partly  covered 
with  the  same  trees,  partly  overspread  with  wood,  and  partly  showing  only  their  rugged 
fronts,  form  altogether  a  striking  prospect.  Crossing  the  Rhine,  the  small  village  of 
Haldenstein  is  reached. 

The  barony  of  Haldenstein  was  formerly  under  the  protection  of  the  seven  ancient 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  Since  the  year  1568,  it  became  an  independent  sovereignty, 
imder  the  protection  of  the  three  leagues.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
possessed  ia  right  of  marriage  by  John  de  Cashron,  French  ambassador  to  the  republic  of 
the  Grisons,  and  at  his  death  pssaed  into  the  hands  of  another  family,  and  ultimately 
into  those  of  one  person. 

The  whole  barony  consists  of  a  small  semicircular  plain,  which  lies  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  bottom  of  the  Caludar,  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  one  in  breadth. 
It  occupies  also  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  too  steep  to  be  inhabited.  It  contains 
two  villages,  those  of  Haldenstein  and  Sewilsi  The  people  were  serfs  until  the  year  1701, 
when  the  ruling  baron  granted  them  several  immunities.  Long  after  that  time  he  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing,  a  claim  of  two  days'  work  annually  from 
each  of  his  subjects,  and  a  load  of  dung  from  every  peasant.    He  appointed  the  judge 
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in  the  criminal  eourt,  received  the  fines  for  offences^  from  which  he  paid  the  expenBes  of 
the  process,  and  had  the  power  of  pardoning.  lie  nominated  the  president  and  part  of 
the  jury  in  civil  causes,  and  in  all  cases  of  appeal,  judges  in  the  last  resort.  In  the 
year  1611,  the  Emperor  Matthias  conferred  the  right  of  coining  money  on  the  Baron  of 
Haldenstein. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Haldenstein,  from  which  the  barons  took  their  titles,  has  long 
been  in  ruins.  Above  it,  on  the  mountain  sides,  is  another  ruined  castle  called  Lichten- 
stein,  from  which  it  is  said  the  princes  of  that  name  derived  their  title.  One  of  the 
princes  was  indeed  so  convinced  of  his  descent  from  the  ancient  possessors  of  this  castle, 
and  so  proud  of  their  antiquity,  that  he  was  at  the  cost  of  forcing  a  stone  from  these 
ruins  for  the  foundation-stone  of  a  superb  palace  which  he  built  at  Vienna,  that  it  might 
be  said  to  contain  some  materials  of  the  original  castle  in  which  his  ancestors  once 
resided. 

Misocco  is  charmingly  situated.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Misocco,  a  feudal  seat  of  the  powerful  lords  of  ^lisox  or  Mosox,  sold  by  them  in  1482  to 
Trivulzio,  the  celebrated  Milanese  general,  and  destroyed  by  the  people  of  the  Grisons. 
Its  beauty  was  greatly  diminished  by  a  terrific  storm  and  inundation  which  occurred  in 
August,  1834.  With  resistless  force,  the  watera  tore  up  whatever  was  in  their  course, 
spreading  desolation  around.  A  huge  mass  bears  an  inscription  as  a  memorial  of 
the  catastrophe. 
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TllE  JTJMER   PASS —  TIJK   INN — ^I'HE  ENGADINB — ^I'liK  BEJiNINA  PASS. 

Dk.  James  Johnson,  when  prosecuting  his  philosophical  researches  on  the  Hheotian 
Alps,  was  an  eye-witness  to  their  frightful  devastation.  Great  disasters  were  severally 
experienced  by  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Vallais,  and  Tessin,  but  we  limit  ourselves  to  the 
catastrophes  which  occurred  in  this  part  of  Switzerland.  A  storm,  coming  from  the 
west,  extended  itself  over  the  whole  country  of  the  Grisons,  and  continued  its  ravages, 
without  interruption,  to  the  following  day.  Innumerable  cataracts,  suddenly  discharged 
from  the  mountains,  carried  away  everything  that  opposed  their  course.  An  immense 
quantity  of  trees,  fifty  houses,  and  upwards  of  thirty  bridges,  were  either  destroyed  or 
entirely  swept  oflP  by  the  torrents.  The  magnificent  route  between  Coiro  and  the 
Splugen,  and  chiefly  in  the  Schamserthal,  was  almost  entirely  obliterated;  the  vast 
embankments  were  broken  down,  and  that  beautiful  valley  was  transformed  into  a  lake, 
when  the  waters,  swollen  to  a  height  far  exceeding  the  disastrous  inundation  of  1817, 
carried  off  several  inhabitants  and  much  cattle.  In  this  district  alone,  the  damage  was 
estimated  at  upwards  of  one  million  of  florins.  Other  valleys  suffered  severely.  In  the 
Oberland  the  bridges  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  destroyed.  In  the  village  of  Splugen  five 
men  perished ;  a  handsome  building  lately  erected,  a  dozen  other  houses,  the  great  stone 
bridge  over  the  Seranda,  were  all  swept  down  by  the  torrent,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  hazard  of  life  that  the  bridge  over  the  Khine  was  saved.  Between 
Splugen  and  Naufanen  the  dykes  gave  way,  and  several  houses  and  sheds  of  cattle  were 
borne  down  by  the  torrent.  In  one  of  these  houses,  the  family  were  quietly  seated  at 
their  evening  meal  only  an  hour  before. 

The  Julier  pass,  in  the  Grisons,  is  estimated  at  8,134  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  its  ascent  may  be  effected  from  Stalla,  called  also  Bivio,  in  about  two  hours.  From 
the  avalanches  which  threaten  the  traveller  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  this  portion  of 
the  coimtry  is  remarkably  exempt.  But  then  his  expectations  must  not  be  high  of 
looking  again  at  the  grand  or  the  sublime,  lest  there  bo  a  frequent  residt. 

On  the  summit  of  the  pass  there  are  two  roughly  hewn  granite  pillars,  called  Julius's 
Columns.  The  stone  was  dug  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
Homans.  Murray  says  :  "  They  are  about  four  feet  high,  and  destitute  of  inscription ; 
but  may  have  been  set  up  as  milc-stonos  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  caused  a  Roman 
highway  to  be  carried  from  Chiavcnna,  over  the  passes  of  the  Maloja  and  Julier.  A 
carriage-road  was  formed  across  the  pass  of  St.  Mauritz  in  1823 ;  but  as  no  attempt  was 
made  till  very  lately  to  improve  the  approach  to  it  through  the  Oberhalbstein,  little 
advantage  was  gained  by  it.  Flocks  of  ^  Bergamesque  sheep  are  often  found  on  the 
highest  pastures,  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  in  summer.  A  still  more  easy  descent 
leads  into  the  Engadine,  to  the  village  of  Silva  Plana." 

2  I 
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The  Pass  of  the  Albala  is  described  as  followSi  with  his  usual  felicity,  by  the  so-called 
Derwent  Conway : — 

"  At  seven  o'clock  I  left  Bergun,  and  immediately  began  to  ascend.  From  Bergun  to 
the  first  interior  valley,  there  is  a  road  practicable  for  small  carts ;  for  there  some 
hamlets  are  scattered,  and  there,  too,  lies  an  Alpine  village.  This  road  mounts  by  the 
side  of  a  torrent,  skirting  some  little  fields  of  scanty  produce,  and  soon  enters  a  narrow 
gorge,  which  affords  room  only  for  the  torrent  and  the  narrow  road  that  is  excavated  out 
of  the  tremendous  rock  that  towers  above  it.  There  is  here  the  cheapest  road-maker  in 
the  world.  The  mountain  is  the  road-maker,  and  never  relaxes  in  its  labours  :  it  is  of  a 
crumbling  nature,  and,  by  incessant  contributions,  it  constantly  fills  up  the  cavities  which 
are  formed  by  the  rains.  When  the  road  had  wound  round  this  rock,  I  foimd  myself 
entering  a  tolerably  extensive  Alpine  valley,  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  the  rocky  peaks 
and  snowy  summits  of  the  Albula.  Here,  too,  as  at  Bergun — here,  too,  as  in  the  more 
fruitful  valleys — ^man  had  found  a  home,  and  found  that  life  was  sweet.  There  was  his 
habitation — ^there  the  flocks,  his  riches ;  and  if  there  was  no  village  inn,  where  the 
Grisons  might  assemble  to  congratulate  each  other  upon  their  privileges,  there  was  the 
little  bridge  that  spanned  the  torrent,  or  the  fir-tree  that  lay  by  the  way-side. 

"  This  valley  is  about  a  league  in  length  ;  and,  after  having  traversed  it,  the  path — ^for 
it  is  no  longer  a  road — ascends  a  narrow  defile  among  the  bold  rocks  that  lie  around  the 
little  Lake  of  Wissenstein.  I  found  the  ascent  laborious ;  but  the  scenery  around  amply 
compensated  the  labour,  for  it  was  of  the  most  varied  and  striking  character.  Fine 
girdles  of  dark  fir  spanned  the  waists  of  the  rocks,  whose  gray  and  rugged  heads  rose  in 
vast  amphitheatre.  Below  the  firs,  and  among  the  lower  rocks,  lay  the  freshest  verdure, 
watered  by  innumerable  rills  that  were  seen  higher  up  in  white  threads  of  foam  among 
the  rocks.  Here  and  there  was  a  ch&let — ^here  and  there  a  little  flock ;  but  these  became 
rarer.  The  path  surmounted  the  fir ;  and  at  a  sudden  turn  I  found  myself  on  the 
borders  of  a  little  lake,  and  beside  the  ch&let,  where  the  traveller  may  find  mountain 
fare.  This  lake  lies  extremely  high,  and  possesses  the  character  of  every  lake  found  in 
such  elevations — a  character,  in  some  things,  perhaps  slightly  varying,  but  whose  general 
features  must  necessarily  be  aUke.  A  few  stunted  firs  were  scattered  about  the  lower 
end,  where  the  water  was  shallow;  but  on  all  the  other  sides,  it  lay  still  and  dark 
and  treeless,  beneath  the  frightful  precipices  that  towered  above. 

"  The  ascent  from  the  lake  is  extremely  rapid  ;  it  remains  in  sight  more  than  an  hour, 
and  is  then  shut  out  by  a  ledge  of  the  higher  rocks  that  are  connected  with  the  summits 
of  the  mountain.  And  now  a  scene  opened  before  me  to  whose  sublimity,  I  fear,  I  shall 
be  able  to  render  but  imperfect  justice.  When  I  speak  of  this  scene,  I  do  so  with  a 
perfect  recollection  of  other  scenes  that  I  have  beheld  in  other  parte  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  in  Norway ;  and  I  feel  that  I  may  do 
perfect  justice  to  all  of  these,  and  yet  assert  the  superiority  of  this  part  of  Mount  Albula^ 
in  all  that  constitutes  that  kind  of  sublimity  which  arises  from  the  presence  of 
desolation.  The  defile  I  had  now  entered  was  from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  and  three 
or  four  in  length ;  it  was  environed  by  the  highest  simmiite  of  the  mountain*  These 
i'ose  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  defile,  in  some  places  showing  precipices  of  two 
or  three  thousand  feet ;  in  other  places  presenting  a  front  of  towers  and  pinnacles, 
and  displaying  enormous  gaps,  where  nothing  but  the  torrent  had  entered,  and  vast 
caves  where  the  eagle  only  had  ever  rested.  Above  aU,  the  highest  peaks— powdered  with 
snow,  but  too  rugged  and  pointed  to  allow  it  a  resting-place— jutted  into  the  sky,  leaving 
to  the  spectator  below  a  horizon  as  limited  as  the  defile.  But  all  that  I  have  yet  spoken 
of,  though  of  itself  sufficient  to  form  a  picture  of  great  power,  falls  infinitely  short  of 
what  remains  to  be  described.  Within  the  whole  of  this  bounded  horizon,  not 
one  blade  of  verdure  was  to  be  seen— not  one  of   those   mountain  plante,   those 
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Alpine  flowers,  that  often  bloom  on  the  borders  of  eternal  winter,  and  that,  springing  on 
the  chasms  of  the  baldest  rocks,  lend,  at  times,  the  charm  of  gentleness  and  beauty  to 
the  most  savage  scene.  But  here  desolation  had  reared  his  throne,  and  ruin  lay  around 
it.  The  whole  extent  of  the  defile  was  one  mass  of  enormous  stones  that  lay  piled  upon 
each  other ;  it  was  as  if  two  mountains  of  rock  had  here  waged  war,  and  been  shivered 
in  the  conflict.  Do  not  suppose,  in  figuring  these  scenes  to  yourself,  that  rocks  and 
stones  lie  scattered  over  the  extent  of  this  defile.  This  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect 
description  of  what  it  is.  In  many  places  the  stones  are  piled  upon  each  other  to  the 
height  of  some  hundred  feet ;  and  to  what  depth  they  may  lie  even  on  the  track  by 
which  you  pass,  no  one  can  tell.  This,  however,  I  know — in  ascending  higlier  than  this 
defile,  the  river  is  seen  to  enter  it  in  several  concentrated  streams,  and,  below  the  defile, 
it  is  again  seen  to  enter  the  lake  I  have  mentioned  ;  and,  in  passing  through  the  defile, 
at  some  deep  openings  and  gaps,  you  may  hear  the  distant  rush  of  waters  far  below, 
indicating,  by  the  faintness  of  the  sound,  the  great  depth  at  which  they  find  a  channel. 

"  I  have  never  been  more  strongly  impressed  by  any  scene  than  by  this.  It  realised, 
more  than  any  scene  I  had  ever  beheld,  the  conception  of  chaos,  'treeless,  herbless, 
lifeless.'  Not  even  the  fowl  of  the  desert  could  have  here  found  one  fruit  of  the 
wilderness,  nor  one  gushing  stream  whereat  to  slake  his  thirst.  This  curse  of  utter 
sterility  I  myself  experienced.  The  breakfast  I  had  made  at  Bergun  was  not  well 
calculated  for  a  journey  in  a  hot  dry  day  across  the  mountains ;  and  in  this  defile,  where 
not  a  breath  of  air  could  enter,  and  where  the  sun  shone  down  with  great  power,  a  well 
of  the  desert  would  have  been  welcome.  I  found,  however,  a  shelter  from  the  sun*s  rays ; 
and  it  is  only  amid  scenes  like  these  that  we  are  able  to  understand  the  force  of  the 
expression,  '  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.' 

"  When  I  had  traversed  this  defile  by  a  gradual  ascent,  I  entered  upon  the  third  and 
last  division  of  the  pass.  Here  I  found  the  stream,  which,  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and 
cataracts,  comes  from  the  highest  interior  valley,  where  the  snow  is  accumulated  to  a 
great  depth.  The  ascent  here  is  extremely  rapid  ;  and  the  scenery,  although  it  has  lost 
that  character  of  utter  desolation  which  presides  lower  down,  yet  retains  much  grandeur, 
mingled  with  a  few  of  those  graces  that  are  found  in  Alpine  scenery.  Here  and  there  I 
found  a  scanty  herbage,  and  innumerable  beautiful  mosses.  The  ranunculus  and  the 
mountain  anemone  bloomed  at  my  feet ;  and  the  rocks,  ashamed  of  their  nakedness,  were 
covered  with  the  crimson  blossoms  of  the  rhododendron. 

"  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving  the  defile,  the  highest  part  of  the  pass  is 
attained.  Here  one  is  still  in  a  valley,  though  its  sides  do  not  rise  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  it.  I  found  a  good  deal  of  snow,  and  occasionally  some  difficulty  in  passing ; 
but,  after  an  hour's  walk,  I  began  to  descend,  and  a  scene  soon  opened  below  very 
different  from  that  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  The  southern  interior  valleys  of 
Mount  Albula  are  among  the  most  esteemed  in  aU  Switzerland  for  the  pasture  of  cattle^ 
which  are  brought  there  even  from  some  of  the  remoter  cantons.  In  the  coimtry  of  the 
Grisons,  every  village  has  its  mountain,  or  its  part  of  a  mountain,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  have  free  access  for  the  grazing  of  their  cattle;  and  when  herds  arrive 
from  places  beyond  its  liberty,  they  are  permitted  to  graze,  upon  payment  of  a  certain 
small  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  to  the  village  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the 
mountain. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  look  down  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Albula  ;  the  most 
charming  verdure  covered  the  slopes  and  the  valleys,  and  the  flocks  of  a  himdred  hills 
seemed  there  to  be  congregated.  The  distant,  and  not  unmusical,  chime  of  their 
thousand  bells,  mingled  with  the  faint  lowing,  came  sweetly  up  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  scene  was  greatly  increased  by  tie  recollection  of  the  lifeless^ 
desolate  wilderness  that  I  had  newly  quitted* 
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"Scones  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  aro  indeed  glorious,  and  by  them  we  are  called  from 
the  littleness  of  life  to  a  contemplation  of  the  majesty  of  that  which  is  more  enduring. 
Uimtteruble,  indeed,  is  the  charm  that  holds  iis  in  the  depth  of  the  silent  valley,  and 
among  the  dark  and  mighty  mountains ;  but  slill  there  is,  in  pictures  of  life  and  happiness, 
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in  scenes  of  a  more  tranquil  and  gentler  kind,  a  languag-c  that  speaks  more  universally 
to  the  human  heart ;  and  this  I  found  in  the  contrast  between  tlie  desolate  grandeur  of 
the  defile  and  the  green  and  life-like  aspect  of  the  mountain  slopes. 

*'  Less  than  an  hour  brought  me  among  the  cattle,  and  another  hour  led  me  to  their  habi- 
tations.     For  the  double  purpose  of  quenching  my  thirst,  and  of  seeing  the  interior  of 
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tbese  mountain-dairies,  I  left  the  track  to  visit  one  of  them.  One  or  two  large  and 
fierce-lookinp^  dogs  opposed  my  entrance ;  but  a  shepherd,  who  had  doubtless  his  own 
interest  in  view,  smoothed  the  way,  and  conducted  me  into  the  interior.  In  the  outer 
part  of  the  chalet  there  was  room  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  cattle,  and  the  inner  part 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  one  where  the  milk  is  kept,  and  the  other  where  the  cheese  is 
made.  There  is  besides  a  kind  of  loft,  where  the  men  employed  in  the  dairy  sleep.  For 
every  fifty  cows  there  is  generally  one  man.  They  are  each  allowed  about  16  florins  per 
month,  which,  at  the  value  of  a  florin  in  that  country,  is  about  twenty-nine  shillings. 
They  are,  of  course,  allowed  nourishment  besides,  which  consists  of  bread,  salted  meat, 
and  as  much  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  as  they  ptease.  The  term  of  their  employment  is 
generally  about  four  months.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd 
of  the  Alps  requires  some  knowledge.  It  is  not  merely  looking  after  the  cattle,  and 
leaning  upon  his  crook  :  he  must  know  all  the  mysteries  of  the  dairy,  which  are  neither 
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few  nor  simple;  and  judging  from  the  excellence  of  it«  productions  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland,  these  shepherds  must  be  well  versed,  in  their  trade.  I  found 
those  of  ]&ount  Albula  civil,  communicative,  and  tolerably  intelligent.  They  seemed  to 
feel  considerable  pride  in  showing  mc  their  utensils,  which,  indeed,  they  well  might, 
for  nothing  could  be  cleaner,  or  in  more  excellent  order,  than  the  utensils  which  con- 
tained the  produce  of  the  dairy,  in  all  it«  varieties  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Every  traveller  has  spoken  of  the  excellence  of  the  milk  he  has  drank  among  the  Alps, 
and  I  must  needs  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  others  ;  though  I  must  acknowledge  that 
I  thought  it  inferior  to  the  milk  I  have  drank  in  Norway,  and  I  may  perhaps  add,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  certainly  no  recommendation  to  the  thirsty  traveller — at 
least,  it  ought  to  be  none — that  milk  is  rich.  It  is  indeed  a  delicious,  but  scarcely  a 
refreshing  beverage ;  and  if  the  traveller  will  take  my  advice,  he  will  follow  my  example, 
and  drink  the  nailk  which  has  been  already  deprived  of  the  cream. 

"  After  leaving  the  dairj',  I  went  rapidly  down  the  mountain,  and,  passing  through 
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the  region  of  fir,  I  found  myself,  in  about  two  hours,  in  the  lowest  defile,  from  which  I 
occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  the  valley  below ;  and,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  I 
reached  the  village  of  Pont,  in  the  Ober,  or  Upper  Engadine.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
the  descent  into  the  Engadine  is  less,  by  at  least  2,000  feet,  than  the  ascent  from  Berguu 
— ^the  village  of  Pont  lying  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  4,800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean/^ 

"  The  Inn,  during  its  progress  in  this  part,"  says  Coxe,  "  is  very  unlike  most  of  the 
riyers  which  I  traced  in  my  former  route.  The  Rhone,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Aar,  for 
instance,  fall,  near  their  sources,  in  a  cqjitinual  cataract,  over  fragments  of  rock,  and 
through  the  most  wild  and  iminhabited  tracts  of  country ;  while  this  river  directs  its 
course  through  a  cultivated  and  populous  district,  in  an  equable,  imbroken  stream.  The 
coimtry  is  picturesque,  and  its  beauties  are  of  a  milder  cast  than  are  usual  in  these 
Alpine  regions.  The  burghs,  or  villages,  are  pleasantly  dotted  about  the  plain,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other.  Each  village  contains  about  fifty  or  a  hundred 
houses,  standing  contiguous ;  these  habitations  are  of  stone,  plastered  and  whitewashed, 
and  are  in  such  excellent  repair,  that  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been  newly  constructed. 
The  spirit  of  neatness,  indeed,  is  so  general  in  Upper  Engadine,  that  I  scarcely  observed 
one  bad  house  through  the  whole  district ;  and  even  the  barns  are  as  good  as  the 
cottages  in  many  countries. 

"  Mr.  Planta  received  mo  with  great  politeness  and  cordiality,  and  invited  me  to 
supper ;  and  as  the  evening  was  not  set  in,  he  accompanied  me  to  what  is  called  the 
camp  of  Drusus,  which  I  was  desirous  of  examining. 

"  You  recollect  the  campaigns  which  Drusus,  the  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  and 
brother  of  Tiberius,  carried  on  against  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  these  mountainous 
countries ;  and  which  Horace,  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  has  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passages  : — 

*  Videre  RhcDti  bello  sub  Alpibus 
Dnisum  gerentem  et  Viiidclici ;' 
and  afterwards — 


Alpibus  impositas  tremendas 
Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici.' 

"  This  campaign  of  Drusus  against  the  Rha^tians  was  attended  with  great  success,  and  he 
defeated  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  before  deemed  unconquerable  (indomitosque  Rha^toe), 
with  great  slaughter.  The  supposed  remains  of  his  camp  consist  of  several  deep  pits, 
and  a  mound  of  earth  about  thirty  feet  high  and  sixty  paces  in  circumference.  These 
works  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  Roman  construction ;  probably  they  are  nothing 
more  than  a  rude  fortification  thrown  up  during  the  turbulent  times,  when  the  barons  of 
the  country  were  engaged  in  perpetual  acts  of  hostility ;  a  desire  to  render  them 
venerable  by  the  remoteness  of  their  origin  and  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  name, 
seems  the  only  cause  of  their  being  attributed  to  Drusus." 

Upper  Engadine,  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  is  divided  into  two  communities, 
called  Setto  and  Sopra  Fontana  Merla,  from  their  situation  above  or  below  that 
spring.  They  have  both  the  same  court  of  criminal  justice,  which  is  held  at  Lutz, 
and  consists  of  the  landamman  of  Setto,  who  is  president,  and  sixteen  jurymen,  called 
Trouadors,  taken  equally  from  each  district.  Justice  is  more  equitably  administered 
in  this  court  than  in  any  other  throughout  the  Grisons,  excepting  at  Coire ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  arises  from  the  following  causes.  The  code  of  criminal  laws  was 
composed  in  1563  by  one  Juvalta,  who  had  been  envoy  from  the  Republic  of  the 
Grisons  to  Venice,  and  had  there  imbibed  more  enlarged  conceptions  of  jurispru- 
dence than   at   that   time   prevailed   among  his   rude    countrymen.      This   code   was 
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drawn  up  in  Latin^  and  in  1644  was  translated  into  Eomansh.  The  fines  enjoined 
for  criminal  offences  do  not  belong  to  the  judges  but  to  the  community.  The 
expenses  of  the  process  are  defrayed,  and  a  salary  is  allowed  to  the  judges,  from  the 
public  Amd ;  the  judges  by  these  means,  being  not  so  much  interested  to  convict  the 
prisoner,  are  not  so  ready,  as  some  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  to  employ  the  horrid 
expedient  of  torture  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  confession. 

Another  cause  of  the  equity  observable  in  this  court  is  the  mode  of  electing  the  judges. 
They  are  not,  as  in  many  of  the  other  communities,  chosen  by  the  people  collectively 
assembled,  but  by  sixteen  deputies  who  represent  the  several  districts.  By  these  means 
the  election  is  carried  on  with  more  prudence,  and  with  a  greater  attention  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  judges,  than  can  be  expected  amidst  the  confusion  of  a  popular 
meeting. 

The  same  deputies  choose  all  the  civil  magistrates  by  a  majority  of  voices ;  and  finally 
decide  all  legislative  and  political  questions,  which  have  before  been  separately  proposed  to 
the  several  districts  which  they  represent.  Their  constituents  have  the  power  (which 
they  frequently  exercise)  of  peremptorily  directing  their  vote.  It  is,  however,  no 
inconsiderable  alleviation  of  the  mjschiefs  frequently  attendant  on  governments  purely 
democratical,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  populate  on  no  occasion  assemble  on  one  spot, 
but  discuss  matters  in  detached  parties,  and  send  the  result  of  their  deliberation  by  their 
representatives. 

Upper  Engadine  is  a  very  beautiful  valley,  yet,  on  account  of  its  elevation,  it  produces 
nothing  but  pasture,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rye  and  barley.  The  winter  sets  in  early 
and  ends  late,  during  which  time  sledges  are  the  ordinary  vehicles.  The  air,  even  in  the 
month  of  August,  is  sometimes  cold  and  piercing,  and  the  com  in  the  midst  of  summer 
is  occasionally  much  damaged  by  the  hoar  frosts.     Hence  the  Italian  proverb— 

"  Engadina  Terra  Fina,  sc  non  fosse  la  pruiiia."* 
As  th^  district  does  not  always  yield  sufficient  productions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  them  migrate  into  foreign  countries ;  the  gentry  in  the  military  line, 
as  is  common  through  Switzerland ;  others  in  the  capacity  of  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
merchants ;  their  favourite  occupation  is  to  keep  coffee-houses  or  pastry-cooks'  shops  in 
different  parts  of  Italy  and  France.  Generally  two  persons  enter  into  partnership  to 
carry  on  the  same  trade  :  one  stays  in  his  own  country,  and  the  other  attends  the  business 
for  a  y^ar,  when  he  is  relieved  by  his  partner,  and  returns  to  his  family  for  the  same 
term.  These  partners  are  commonly  as  faithful  as  they  are  industrious ;  they  annually 
bring  considerable  sums  of  money  into  this  district,  which  is  esteemed  the  richest  among 
the  Grisons. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle  in  the  summer  months  upon 
the  Upper  Alps,  and  export  large  quantities  of  cheese  and  butter.  In  the  autumn,  when 
pasture  begins  to  be  scarce,  they  send  a  great  part  of  the  cattle  for  sale  into  the  Tyrol. 
The  inhabitants  live  very  much  upon  salted  meat,  particularly  in  wiuter,  on  account  of 
the  deamess  of  fodder.  The  bread  of  the  country  is  mostly  brownish  ;  it  is  baked  in 
little  round  cakes,  only  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  and  becomes  so  hard  that  it  is 
sometimes  broken  with  a  hatchet ;  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  food  with  cheese  or  butter, 
which  are  very  common.  The  greatest  part  of  the  butter  is  made  on  the  Alps  ;  it  is 
afterwards  melted,  put  into  bottles,  and  frequently  continues  good  during  the  whole  year. 
The  wine  of  the  Valteline  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  by  no  means  scarce  in  this  country ; 
it  bears  keeping  to  a  very  considerable  age.  Some  wine  has  been  tasted  from  the  cask, 
of  a  very  fine  flavour,  and  more  than  fifty  years  old,  although  it  grows  sour  in  the  space  ^ 
of  three  years  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  Valteline. 

*  Engadine  would  be  a  fine  country,  if  there  wore  no  froBti. 
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The  people  are  for  the  most  part  remarkably  polite  and  well  bred ;  "  they  bow  to  me," 
says  Coxe,  "  as  I  pass,  with  great  civility,  and  will  perform  any  kind  offices  in  the 
readiest  and  most  obliging  manner.  I  am,  indeed,  no  less  delighted  with  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  politeness  and  hospitality,  than  with  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
coimtry.  Although  many  of  the  natives  spend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  in  foreign 
parts,  they  seldom  lose  their  attachment  to  Engadine ;  and  return  witli  great  eagerness 
to  their  family  and  friends  after  their  occasional  absence." 

The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Engadine  arc  computed  at  about  four  thousand,  and  out  of 
these,  four  or  five  hundred,  upon  an  average,  earn  their  livelihood  in  foreign  countries. 


THE  BERNIl^A   PASS. 


The  valley  of  Upper  Engadine,  from  Celerina  to  a  few  miles  beyond  Scampf,  is  nearly- 
level  ;  it  is  enclosed  between  two  ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  highest  at  Celerina, 
and  gradually  diminish  in  height  and  ruggedness.  About  Zutz  and  Scampf  is  the  finest 
part  of  the  valley ;  it  there  produces  some  rye  and  barley,  and  the  mountains  are  clothed 
with  verdure  to  their  very  summits.  Beyond  Scampf  the  plain  ends ;  and  the  river  Inn 
which  had  hitherto  winded  in  a  gentle  course,  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel,  and 
falls  into  continual  cataracts.  The  road  ascends  and  descends  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  country  is  thickly  overspread  with  woods  of  fir  and  pines. 

A  small  bridge  is  thrown  over  a  precipice,  and  overlooks  a  foaming  cataract.     It  is 
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called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  Pont  Alia,  or  High  Bridge,  and  forms  the  separa- 
tion between  Upper  and  Lower  Engadine.  The  road  from  the  lake  of  Siglio  to  Pont 
Alta  is  sufficiently  broad  to  contain  two  or  three  carriages  abreast. 

The  House  of  Austria  offered  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  this  undertaking.     The 


inhabitants  of  Upper  Engadine,  although  they  declined  with  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
the  offer  of  indemnification,  immediately  carried  the  plan  into  execution  within  their 
own  territories ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  citizens  of  Coire,  whose  interest  would  have 
greatly  suffered  by  the  new  arrangement,  together  with  an  inveterate  persuasion  that 
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good  roads  would  render  the  country  too  acicessible  to  the  neighbouring  powers,  prevented 
the  people  of  Pregalia  and  Lower  Engadine  from  co-operating  in  this  useful  project ; 
accordingly  that  part  of  this  road  which  runs  through  their  districts  remains  in  its 
original  state. 

Cernetz  is  situated  in  a  small  rich  plain,  bounded  by  two  ridges  of  mountains  converging 
at  both  extremities.  This  plain  produces  wheat,  barley,  rye,  flax,  and  abundance  of  rich 
pasture.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  climate  of  this  little  plain  and  that 
of  Upper  Engadine;  it  is  much  warmer,  and  has  all  its  natural  productions  much 
further  advanced  towards  maturity.  Large  quantities  of  wood  are  felled  upon  these 
mountains,  and  floated  down  the  Inn  as  far  as  Inspruck.  In  this  plain  the  Inn  is  joined 
by  the  large  torrent  Spoolg,  that  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Bormio.  By  the  side  of 
this  torrent,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  pass  leading  to  Bormio  and  Munster,  there 
is.  a  square  tower,  which  in  1624  the  Marquis  de  Crouvres  garrisoned  with  a  body  of 
French  and  Grison  troops,  in  order  to  check  the  motions  of  the  Austrian  army  posted  at 
Munster.  The  pass  is  still  further  fortified  by  a  stone  wall,  carried  from  the  foot  of  an 
inaccessible  rock  to  the  tower,  and  from  thence  to  the  torrent. 

The  Marquis  de  Caeuvres,  to  whom  the  guard  of  this  important  pass  was  committed, 
was  son  of  the  Marquis  d'Etr^es  ;  he  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  created  Bishop 
of  Noyon  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  renounced  the  ecclesiastical  line,  and 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  campaigns  under 
Henry  lY.,  and*  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  as  ambassador  to 
Turin  and  Rome.  In  1624  he  wtis  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  republic 
of  the  Grisons,  and  commander-in-chief  of  An  army,  composed  of  French  and  Swiss 
troops,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Grisons  during  the  war  of  the  Valteline.  He 
penetrated  through  Coire  into  Lower  Engadine,  and  seized,  without  delay,  the  important 
pass  just  described ;  by  this  manoeuvre  he  secured  the  only  avenue  by  which  he  could 
open  a  passage  to  Bormio,  the  reduction  of  which  place  was  followed  by  an  almost 
immediate  submission  of  the  Yalteline.  For  these  important  services,  the  Marquis,  on 
his  return  to  France,  was  created  Due  d'Etr^es,  and  raised  to  the  highest  honours.  He 
died  in  1670,  in  the  one  hundred  and  second  year  of  his  age. 

Huldric  Campel,  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  Grisons,  was  bom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Suss,  in  Lower  Engadine,  and  made  remarkable 
proficiency  in  every  species  of  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  reformers  in  this 
coimtry,  and  became,  by  his  active  zeal,  as  well  as  by  his  extensive  erudition,  a  great 
instrument  in  spreading  the  Reformation  through  the  district.  An  event  of  little 
consequence,  which  happened  in  his  family,  gave  rise  to  the  sudden  and  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  the  new  doctrines,  and  ended  in  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

While  he  was  absent,  in  1537,  upon  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  his  wife  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  which  was  so  sickly  and  weak,  that  it  seemed  upon  the  point  of 
expiring.  (Caspar  Campel,  father  of  Hiddric,  a  man  strongly  addicted  to  the  reformed 
doctrines,  refused  to  have  the  child  christened  by  the  Popish  priest  of  the  parish,  nor 
would  suffer  even  the  midwives  to  sprinkle  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romish 
church  with  holy  water  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  reformed  minister  at  hand«  he  p^formed 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  himself  This  act  was  looked  upon  in  so  hateful  a  light  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Suss,  that  they  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  attacked 
Gaspar  with  such  fury,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  His  enemies  then 
brought  an  accusation  against  him  before  the  diet,  which  at  first  referred  the  cause  to 
arbitration  ;  but  no  satisfactory  decision  being  obtained  from  this  mode  of  proceeding,  a 
public  conference  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  the  church  of  Suss,  before  deputies  from  the 
several  communities,  upon  the  following  question :  "  Whether,  if  a  child  is  bom  and 
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likely  to  die  before  a  priest  can  be  sent  for,  the  baptism  performed  by  a  layman  was 
preferable  to  that  by  midlives  ?" 

This  ridiculous  inqtdry  led  to  discussions  of  great  moment.  The  reformed  ministers 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  authority  but  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  «while  the 
Catholics  considered  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  decrees  of  the  church  as  infallible  ; 
each  party,  thus  regarding  every  point  through  a  different  medium,  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  adopt  the  arguments  of  its  antagonist ;  and  the  dispute  lasted  seven  dayB 
with  little  prospect  of  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  A  system  of  accommodation,  however, 
at  length  ended  the  matter.  The  deputies  decided,  that  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity, 
where  no  priest  was  present,  either  a  layman  or  the  midwives  might  baptize,  that  the 
former  was  preferable  to  the  latter ;  but,  what  was  of  the  greatest  consequence,  they 
inculcated,  that  in  regard  to  the  other  controverted  points  of  faith  debated  in  the  course 
of  this  argument,  every  person  might  saMy  hold  that  doctrine  which  from  full 
conviction  he  was  persuaded  to  be  accordant  with  the  word  of  God.  This  conference  was 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects ;  for  the  people,  who  flocked  thither  in  great 
numbers,  were  taught  to  consider  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  authority  in  con- 
troverted questions ;  and  within  the  space  of  twenty  years,  the  Beformation  was 
completely  established  throughout  Engadine. 

To  return  to  Huldric  Campel.  He  not  only  approved  his  father's  conduct  in  the  affair 
of  his  daughter's  baptism,  but  became  a  zealous  proselyte  to  the  new  doctrines.  Having 
entered  into  holy  orders,  he  undertook  the  care  of  a  reformed  church  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pretigau,  where  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  and  the  propagation 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  In  1550  he  was  drawn  to  Suss  by  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  as  a  person  the  most  qualified  to  combat  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  His 
labours  were  attended  with  such  success,  that  a  short  time  after  his  appearance  in  his 
native  place,  mass  was  abolished,  and  the  Reformation  publicly  adopted.  Nor  was  Suss 
the  sole  theatre  of  his  e:^ertions  ;  at  Cemetz,  and  several  other  places,  the  persuasion  of 
his  eloquence,  and  the  force  of  his  arguments,  gained  a  numerous  train  of  converts. 

He  passed  the  decline  of  his  life  at  Schlins,  where  he  was  pastor,  and  persevered  to  the 
last  period  of  his  existence  in  disseminating  and  defending  thS  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
churches,  as  ably  by  his  eloquence  as  he  recommended  them  by  his  example.  Amidst 
the  occupation  of  religious  duties,  he  found  leisure  to  continue  his  history  of  the  Grisons  to 
1580.  He  died  the  following  year  at  Schlins,  in  an  extreme  old  age,  leaving  a  name 
highly  respectable  in  the  religious  and  literary  annals  of  his  country. 

The  road  from  Cemetz  to  Scuol  is  a  continual  ascent  and  descent.  The  small  plain  of 
Cemetz  soon  ends,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  rude  assemblage  of  rocks  and  forests.  Suss  is 
situated  in  a  narrow  pass  between  the  river  Inn  and  a  contiguous  ridge  of  rocks  a  little 
beneath  the  mins  of  an  old  castle ;  close  to  it  is  a  small  'fertile  plain,  which  agreeably 
diversifies  the  wildness  of  the  rocks  and  forests. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Engadine,  the  land  belongs  to  the  peasantry,  who,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  place  where  this  state  of  things  exists,  vary  greatly  in  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  If  a  peasant  owns  from  eight  to  fifteen  cows,  and  land 
sufficient  for  their  support,  as  well  as  for  growing  what  is  consumed  in  his  own  family, 
he  is  esteemed  in  good  circumstances.  He  consumes  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
dairy  is  needed  at  home ;  and  he  sells  the  surplus,  chiefly  the  cheese,  which  he  keeps 
till  the  arrival  of  the  travelling  merchant,  who  buys  it  for  exportation.  Generally 
speaking,  an  Engadine  peasant  lives  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  his  land,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  articles  of  foreign  growth  required  in  his  family,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  and  wine.  These  he  finds  at  the  house  of  the  innkeeper,  who,  in  the  Engadine,  is 
always  a  retail  dealer  in  such  articles  ;  for  there  is  not  a  shop  of  any  description  in  the 
Lower  Engadine,  and  only  one  or  two  in  the  Upper  Engadine.     The  peasant  has  his 
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own  cheese,  butter,  milk,  eggs ;  and  kills  a  pig  or  a  cow  occasionally,  if  he  can  afford 
this,  keeping  a  part  of  it  fresh,  selling  a  little  to  those  who  are  not  rich  enough  to  kill 
any  of  their  stock,  and  salting  the  rest  for  the  use  of  his  family. 

There  oannot  be  said  to  be  any  regular  markets  throughout  the  Engadine,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  value  of  the  different  articles  of  subsistence.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  markets,  because  it  is  nobody's  interest  either  to  sell  or  to  buy.  Sometimes, 
however,  meat  is  offered  for  sale  in  small  quantities ;  and  sometimes  an  over-abundant, 
or  a  scanty  supply  of  the  articles  of  the  dairy,  tempts  some  one  to  seU,  and  forces  others 
to  buy.  Wine  is  at  all  times  moderate  in  price  throughout  the  Engadine,  and  good  in 
quality.  Of  course  none  is  grown  there;  it  is  all  imported  from  the  Valteline.  The 
Grison  of  the  Engadine  is  supplied  from  his  own  property  with  flax,  which  is  grown, 
prepared,  spun,  and  woven  without  ever  leaving  his  house.  He  has,  also,  his  own  wool, 
which  is  converted  into  a  blue  coat,  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  either  the 
dyer  or  the  tailor :  the  latter  vocation  is  invariably  exercised  by  the  females  of  the 
house. 
.   The  people  set  a  high  value  on  their  own  advantages.    "  How  can  we  be  otherwise  than 
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happy  and  contented,"  said  they  to  a  traveller,  "  when  we  have  ample  means  of  living 
and  are  dependent  upon  nobody  for  the  least  portion  of  that  which  contributes  to  our 
ease  ?"  This  he  admitted  was  much ;  and  when  he  hinted  at  the  want  of  society,  and 
the  rigour  of  a  nine  months'  winter,  they  made  light  of  the  latter,  and  immediately 
began  to  put  him  right  in  the  view  he  took  of  their  society.  They  assured  him,  that  in 
winter  no  place  was  gayer  than  the  Engadine.  They  said  they  had  balls  and  parties 
every  week,  at  which  they  danced  merrily  and  long,  drank  freely  of  the  good  wine  of  the 
Valteline,  and  ate  of  the  excellenttpastry  for  which  the  Grisons  have  attained  so  high  a 
reputation.  They  admitted  that  their  winter  was  indeed  long  and  rigorous ;  but  then, 
of  what  consequence  was  this,  when  plenty  of  wood  was  to  be  had  for  nothing  P  Such  is, 
in  truth,  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  villages  of  the  Engadine.  Every  village  has  a 
certain  mountain  limit,  within  which  all  the  wood  is  free,  and  may  be  cut  down  and 
carried  away  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  that  trouble.  A  privilege  like  this,  doubt- 
less, smoothes  the  severities  of  a  rigorous  winter. 

Conway  saw  this  part  of  the  country  \mder  the  most  favourable  circumstances: 
"It  is  certain,"  he  says,  "that  I  found  every  one  contented;  and  in  the  Engadine, 
nothing  more  need  be  desired.     It  is  not,  indeed,  in  all  cases  a  proof  that  a  people  enjoy 
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tho  greatest  possible  happiness,  merely  because  we  find  them  contented  with  their 
condition.  Ignorance  and  superstition  may  make  a  people  contented  with  slavery.  Of 
this  we  have,  unfortunately,  examples  among  the  European  nations.  Sloth,  imd  a  low 
state  of  moral  feeling,  may  render  men  contented  with  beggary  and  wretchedness,  in  a 
land  the  most  favoured,  where  plenty  might  reign,  and  luxury  revel :  but  tho  Engadine  is 
not  so  situated ;  and  in  place  of  grieving,  a«  the  patriot  or  the  philanthropist  may,  at  the 
spectacle  of  contentment,  where  contentment  is  indicative  but  of  degradation,  this 
general  contentment  among  the  Grisons  of  the  Engadine  is  not  to  bs  deplored,  for  there 
is  neither  ignorance  nor  superstition,  beggary  nor  wretchedness  among  them ;  and  the 
Engadine  is  not  a  country  where  discontent  could  produce  any  advantage  to  its 
inhabitants,  because  nothing  can  change  their  condition.  The  country  is  incapable  of 
greater  cultivation  than  it  has  received.  All  has  been  done  for  it  that  industry  and  an 
extreme  love  of  gain  can  devise.  Wherever  an  ear  of  rye  will  ripen,  there  it  is  to  be 
found.  But  in  a  country  lying  three  and  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
(and  this  applies  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  not  to  the  mountain  sides,  which  are 
greatly  more  elevated),  industry  wages  an  equal  war  against  the  elements.  Summer 
does  not  begin  till  June,  and  ends  early  in  September ;  and  even  during  its  continuance, 
the  diligently  cultured  fields  are  often  laid  waste  by  a  desolating  storm  of  hail,  or 
entirely  swept  away  by  the  resistless  torrents  that  descend  from  the  mountains." 

The  road  to  Ardetz  follows  the  course  of  the  Inn,  which  murmurs  below  in  a  deep 
narrow  channel,  heard  but  not  seen,  "  From  Ardetz  (over  which  hangs,  upon  a  lofty 
rock,  a  ruined  castle  called  Steinberg)  I  descended,"  says  Coxe,  "  along  a  very  steep 
craggy  path  to  the  river  Inn,  which  I  crossed,  and  "mounted  a  rapid  ascent,  leaving  on 
my  right  hand  the  valley  of  Scharla,  in  which  there  are  silver  mines  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  They  were  formerly  very  rich,  and  yielded  a  considerable  advantage, 
but  are  now  exhausted.  I  passed  through  the  straggling  village  of  Trasp,  and  close  to  a 
castle  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  the  highest  point  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  Count 
Dietrichstein,  as  lord  of  the  castle,  is  a  prince  of  the  German  empire  ;  it  was  given  to  his 
family  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  on  condition  that  its  possessor  should  always  vote  in  the 
diet  of  the  empire  for  the  House  of  Austria.  The  formality  of  a  garrison  is  maintained 
in  this  castle  by  a  single  Austrian  soldier." 

A  very  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Bernina,  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Engadine  and  of  Bregaglia,  on  the  north,  from  Yalteline  on  the  south.  They  are  of 
various  elevations.  They  are  crossed  by  several  arduous  paths,  but  the  most  frequented 
is  the  Bernina  pass.  "  It  is  a  wide  path,"  Murray  says,  "  practicable  at  its  two  extre- 
mities for  cars,  and  traversed  annually  by  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  mules." 

It  is  a  truly  pleasing  incident  of  travel,  when  enjoying  the  scenery  of  such  a  land  as 
that  we  are  now  about  to  leave,  we  are  associated  with  those  who  sympathise  with  our 
feeUngs,  and  heartily  respond  to  our  expressions  of  delight.  But  to  prevent  frequent 
disappointment,  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  many  seem  to  go  abroad  for  no  such 
purpose:  to  say  they  have  been  at  any  place  of  which  they  hear,  or  they  think  it 
desirable  to  mention,  appears  to  be  their  chief  object,  and  only  associated  with  another, 
whose  claims  must  not,  on  any  account,  be  set  aside.  Many  a  traveller  might  have  sat 
for  the  picture  which  Mr.  Noel  has  very  vividly  sketched : — 

"  On  board  a  certain  st^ara-boat,  a  traveller,  while  we  were  dining  at  the  table  d'hote, 
paced  the  deck  with  apparent  indifference  to  the  entertainment ;  but  nothing  was  farther 
from  his  thoughts ;  his  sagacious  eye  was  marking  some  dishes  which  experience  or  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  good  cooking  led  him  to  regard  as  promising.  His  choice  being 
made,  he  waited  patiently  till  the  bustle  of  twenty  voices  vociferating  gar9on,  and  five  or 
six  waiters,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  flying  from  point  to  point,  had  subsided  into 
the  loquacious  contentment  which  marks  that  a  large  company  have  dispatched  a  good 
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dinner.  And  now  his  turn  was  come.  The  day  being  fine,  and  the  scenery  beautiful, 
every  one  was  on  deck,  and  the  Englishman  was  almost  us  solitary  in  the  cabin  as  YirgiFs 
bird  upon  the  sea-shore,  which 

**  *  Sola  in  sicc^  sceum  spatiatur  areua.' 

But  the  Englishman  did  not  mean  to  waste  his  time  by  strutting  like  the  bird :  the  air 
had  made  his  appetite  keen ;  a  purple  rotundity  of  visage  marked  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  good  cheer,  and  he  was  there  for  nothing  else  than  to  feed.  There  was 
remarkable  deliberation  and  order  in  the  proceedings  ;  which  were  thus  opened : — 

"  *  Waiter,  gar9on,  bring  me  some  dinner  :  comprenez  ?  * 

"  *  Very  well,  sir.' 

"  *  Cutlets,  pommes  de  terre  au  maitre  d'hotel,  and  sliced  carrots.' 

"  In  a  short  time  the  cloth  was  laid,  and  the  napkin  was  on  his  knee,  three  dishes 
smoked  imder  his  nose,  and  his  plate  before  him  invited  him  to  action.  But  before  the 
waiter  could  retire,  he  exclaimed,  *  Bring  three  plates.'  The  waiter  stared.  *  Trois 
assiettes,  I  say.'  The  waiter  was  confounded :  what  could  he  mean  Y  Upon  which  the 
Englishman,  seeing  that  neither  his  English  nor  his  French  was  understood,  rushed  to 
the  steward's  room,  seized  three  plates,  returned  to  his  table,  followed  by  the  waiter, 
whose  imagination  was  completely  baffled  by  this  rapid  movement,  and,  placing  the  three 
plates  upon  the  three  dishes,  exclaimed,  '  Comme  y'a  ;  voila.' 

"  *  There  was  still  another  preliminary  to  be  settled. 

"  *  What  wine,  sir  ?'  said  the  waiter,  putting  the  list  into  his  hands.  His  eye  glanced 
over  it  with  contempt.  The  most  costly  Burgundy,  champagne  mousseux,  the  Johaunis- 
berg,  and  the  Hockheim  solicited  his  palate  in  vain ;  and  he  replied,  *  llave  you  got  a 
bottle  of  porter  ? ' 

"  'What,  sir?' 

"  '  Have — ^you— got — a — ^bottle — o  — ^porter,  I  say  ?     Comprenez  P' 

"  Alas !  the  waiter  did  not  comprehend  one  word  that  he  said  ;  but  happily,  it  being  a 
time  of  profound  repose  in  the  vessel,  a  second  waiter  was  at  hand,  to  whom  the  question 
was  repeated. 

"  *  No,  sir,  no.' 

"  '  Then  why  have  you  put  it  in  the  list  ?' 

"  *  We  have  ale,  sir.' 

"  *  I  asked  for  porter.' 

"  *  We  have  none,  sir.' 

"  *  Why  do  you  deceive  people  by  putting  it  in  the  carte  ?  Bring  a  bottle  of  ale, 
then,     Comprenez  ? ' 

"  After  this  the  Englishman,  lifting  up  the  cover  of  each  dish  for  a  moment,  took  from 
it  some  of  its  smoking  contents,  and  then  closed  it  again  as  carefully  as  a  miser  would 
relock  his  hoard.  Just  then  the  waiter  re-appeared  with  the  bottle  ;  and  was  in  the  act 
of  inserting  the  corkscrew,  when  the  Englishman,  starting  up,  exclaimed  with  energetic 
indignation,  '  If  you  draw  it,  I  will  not  pay  you  one  farthing.  Comprenez  ? '  If  his 
words  were  unintelligible,  the  waiter  could  understand  the  deepening  claret  of  his  cheek, 
and  the  keen  sparkle  of  his  eye,  and  was  arrested  in  a  moment ;  when  the  other, 
snatching  the  bottle,  and  placing  it  still  corked  by  his  side,  muttered  something  about 
'  spoiling  the  thing  altogether.'  But  now  his  energy  and  decision  had  triimiphed  ;  *and 
I  left  him  in  his  spacious  cabin,  with  plenty  of  time  before  him,  with  his  hot  dishes 
within  reach,  and  his  ale  ready  to  foam  at  his  command,  beginning  to  replenish  the 
interior  void  with  a  profound  contentment,  which  the  fine  scenery  through  which  we 
were  rapidly  gliding  could  not  for  a  moment  disturb." 
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CONDITION   OF  THE   PEOPLE — ^ARTS   AND   MANUFACTURES — FINK  ARTS — INSTITUTIONS — 

RELIGION. 

It  is  desirable,  before  we  proceed  to  the  north  of  Italy,  that  we  should  now  dwell  briefly 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Switzerland ;  and  more  particularly  on  those  circum- 
stances which,  as  yet,  we  have  only  too  slightly  touched,  or  altogether  passed  over. 
This  will,  therefore,  be  our  present  purpose. 

Switzerland  is  a  country  of  various  races,  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
difference  of  situation  and  climate,  and  of  institutioAS,  language,  and  religion,  contribute 
to  give  distinct  moral  features  to  the  various  parts  of  the  population.  Generally  speaking, 
the  western  Swiss  bear  a  certain  affinity  to  their  French  neighbours  of  Burgundy  and 
Franche  Comt^,  being  like  them,  chiefly  descended  from  the  Burgundians,  whose 
kingdom  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Jura ;  while  the  eastern  and  northern  Swis 
resemble  their  German  neighbours  of  Suabia  and  Tyrol.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
central  Alpine  cantons  have  peculiar  features,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  and  they  have 
remained  more  unmixed  from  foreign  irruptions  and  immigrations  than  the  rest. 

According  to  Olivier,  a  Swiss  contemporary  writer,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Alps  is 
strongly  attached  to  his  native  locality,  firm  and  tenacious  even  to  obstinacy,  proud  and 
single-minded  ;  his  feelings  are  deep  and  energetic ;  he  is  prone  to  enthusiasm,  and  to  a 
kind  of  poetical  abstraction.  The  inhabitant  of  the  regions  of  the  Jura  is  more  civilised, 
more  developed,  more  industrious,  more  progressive.  In  politics,  liberty  in  the  Jura  is 
of  the  modem  kind,  the  offspring  of  reasoning  and  of  speculation ;  in  the  Alps  it  is  a 
natural  and  individual  sentiment. 

The  Swiss  are  generally  fond  of  their  country,  and  feel  proud  of  being  Swiss.  Amongst 
all,  both  in  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  may  be  observed  a  frank,  bold  beaiing  and  gait, 
and  a  freedom  of  sentiment  which  proclaim  them  as  citizens  of  a  free  country.  There  is 
also  a  love  of  domestic  comfort,  propriety,  and  of  the  decencies  of  life  among  all  classes, 
and  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  found  among  the  corresponding  orders  in  France  or  Italy. 
The  differences  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  the  houses,  the  superior  cleanliness, 
tidiness,  and  care,  forcibly  strike  the  traveller  who  crosses  the  Jura  or  the  Alps  into 
Switzerland.  The  feeling  of  order,  the  habit  of  reasoning  and  discriminating,  the  steady, 
slow  perseverance,  the  disposition  to  grave  and  serious  thoughts,  the  shrewdness  and 
humour,  distinct  from  cunning  and  wit— all  which  are  qualities  generally  characteristic 
of  the  Teutonic  nations — ^have  been  regarded  as  belonging  in  great  measure  also  to  the 
Swiss,  who  are  for  the  most  part  descended  from  Teutonic  races* 

In  the  western  part  of  Savoy  the  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  but  in 
the  great  valleys,  the  principal  of  which  are  Faucigny,  Tarentaise>  and  Maurienne,  the 
rearing  of  cattle  is  the  chief  resource  of  the  inhabitants. 

Besides  the  nobility,  which  is  numerous  but  not  rich,  there  are  three  classes  of  people 
in  Savoy;    The  first  class  consists  of  bourgeois,  or  citizensi  who  are  freemen  of  thd 
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different  towns,  and  who  are  generally  proprietors,  having  an  income  sufficient  for  their 
subsistence.  The  freedom  may  be  purchased,  on  certain  conditions ;  the  purchase  money 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  hospitals,  and  other  public  uses,  and  part  of  it  serves  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  city  feast  on  the  reception  of  the  new  member. 

The  second  class  consists  of  farmers,  whether  tenants  or  proprietors,  cultivating  their 
own  land :  they  live  frugally,  but  are  generally  comfortable.  The  third  class  is  comjwsed 
of  artisans  and  agricultural  labourers ;  the  former  are  mostly  foreigners,  or  the  sons  of 
foreigners,  and  they  are  well  employed  and  paid ;  but  the  agricultural  labourers  are 
generally  poor,  and  live  wretchedly.  It  is  from  this  class  that  travellers  derive  their 
notions  of  the  misery  of  Savoy ;  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed.  With 
the  wages  he  receives,  the  labourer  can  purchase  sufficient  wholesome  food  for  himself 
and  his  family,  according  to  the  frugal  manner  in  which  they  live.  But  then  he  has  to 
deduct  about  seventy  days  in  the  year,  consisting  of  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  as  he  is 
paid  by  the  day ;  and  during  winter  he  cither  has  no  employment,  or  works  at  reduced 
wages.  These  difficulties  induce  many  to  emigrate.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
are  in  better  circumstances  than  those  of  the  towns  and  valleys,  owing  to  the  rich  pastures 
which  the  Alps  spontaneously  afford. 

Emigration  during  winter  is  general  among  the  poorer  peasantry  of  the  higher  valleys. 
The  men  leave  their  homes  in  the  autumn,  and  proceed  to  France  or  Italy  in  quest  of 
work,  while  their  wives  take  care  of  the  house,  and  spin  and  weave  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  for  they  make  all  their  clothing  at  home.  At  the  beginning  of  spring, 
the  men  return  to  work  in  the  fields,  or  drive  the  cattle  \ip  the  Alps.  The  younger 
emigrants  wander  further,  and  remain  sometimes  absent  for  years.  They  proceed  to 
Lyons  and  Paris,  where  they  find  employment  as  chimne3''-swcepers,  shoe-blacks,  hawkers, 
and  errand-boys,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  of  the  Frcpch  metropolis, 
where  they  are  said  to  bear  a  good  character  for  honesty  and  sobriety. 

There  is  a  difference  remarked  between  the  emigrants  of  the  different  valleys.  Those 
from  the  Maurienne,  which  is  the  poorest,  are  the  most  numerous,  and  also  the  humblest 
in  their  vocations.  They  are  chiefly  chimney-sweepers,  or  shoe-blacks.  Those  from 
the  Tarentaise,  though  they  begin  with  the  same  callings,  often  raise  themselves  in 
some  branch  of  trade ;  aud  many  have  established  houses  in  various  parts  of  France. 
The  emigrants  of  Faucigny  are  mostly  carpenters  and  stone-masons.  They  possess  much 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  are  tlie  best  informed  among  the  mountaineers  of  Savoy. 
The  best  chamois-hunters  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  Faucigny ;  and  they  foUow  that 
dangerous  sport  with  an  ardour  only  extinguished  by  death. 

The  people  of  Faucigny  export  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  flax,  and  honey — which  last  is 
very  much  esteemed.  Those  of  Aluurieime  and  Tarantasia  export  likewise  cattle  and 
mules  to  Piedmont  and  to  France ;  they  supply  the  markets  of  Turin  with  butcher's 
meat,  hides,  butter,  and  cheese.  ^Slost  of  the  cheese  said  to  be  from  Mont  Cenis,  and  some- 
what resembling  Stilton,  is  made  in  the  Maurienne.  The  cheese  of  Tarantasia  resembles 
the  well-known  Swiss  cheese  called  Gruyere.  The  people  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  dairies :  they  eat  rye-bread,  or  cakes  made  of  oatmeal  and  rj^e,  which  are  baked 
twice  in  the  year,  chesnuts,  and  now  and  then  a  piece  of  salt  meat.  The  attachment  of 
the  Savoyards  to  their  native  mountains  is  a  feeling  which  continues  during  life.  In 
almost  every  little  town  or  village  there  are  gifts  left  by  natives — as  may  be  seen  in  the 
churches — natives  who,  after  many  years'  residence  in  distant  countries,  have  returned 
home  in  their  advanced  age. 

The  Savoyards  take  particidar  care  of  their  churches  ;  which  even  in  the  forest  and 
most  mountainous  parishes  are  neat,  and  often  handsome,  though  their  own  habitations 
are  rudely  constructed,  and  often  dilapidated.  The  parish  church,  often  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  various  hamlets  scattered  on  the  mountain  sides,  is  the  only  place  of 
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meeting  ia  these  districts.  There^  once  a  week,  the  various  families  see  each  others' 
faces.  After  a  week's  separation  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  amidst  wild  solitudes, 
where  nothing  is  heard  but  the  noise  of  the  torrent,  and  the  roar  of  the  storm,  the 
meeting  at  church  must  excite  peculiar  emotions. 

The  arrangements  for  marriage  are  not  a  little  singular.  When  a  young  man  is  first  \ 
admitted  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  maiden  to  whom  he  wishes  to  pay  his 
addresses,  he  watches  the  order  of  the  fireplace,  where  several  billets  are  blazing.  If  ( 
the  fair  one  lifts  up  a  billet,  and  places  it  upright  against  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  it  is  a 
sign  that  she  does  not  approve  of  her  suitor.  If  she  leaves  the  blazing  wood  undisturbed, 
the  young  man  may  be  sure  of  her  consent.  The  preliminaries  of  the  contract  are  soon 
arranged.  The  bridegroom  makes  a  present  to  his  betrothed  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity, 
and  the  following  Saturday  the  contract  is  signed.  At  the  marriage  festival,  twenty- 
four  hours  are  passed  in  rejoicings,  for  this  is  the  most  important  event  in  the  simple 
history  of  these  mountaineers. 

The  pastoral  populations  of  the  Waldstatten  have  been  free  from  time  immemorial ; 
they  enjoyed  liberty,  indeed,  while  the  rest  of  Switzerland  was  cultivated  by  serfs.  The 
plateau  or  table-land  of  the  country,  which  lies  between  the  two  moimtain  regions,  is 
the  scene  of  agricultural  labours  ;  it  also  contains  the  largest  and  wealthiest  towns ;  it 
enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  ease  and  comfort ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  more  fond  of 
material  enjoyment ;  they  are  less  shrewd  and  ingenious,  more  satisfied,  and  less 
anxious  about  accumulating  wealth  than  the  mountaineers,  either  of  the  Jura  or  the 
Alps.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  cantons  are  fond  of  money,  which  is  scarce  in 
their  country,  and  travellers  have  complained  of  their  grasping  disposition,  especially  the 
innkeepers,  muleteers,  and  guides.  Gross  cases  of  imposition,  accompanied  by  rudeness, 
now  and  then  occur,  for  which  there  is  little  chance  of  redress,  as  the  local  magistrates 
are  connected  with  the  innkeepers,  or  are  innkeepers  themselves,  and  the  local  courts  in 
the  small  democracies  of  the  Alps  are  not  very  scrupulous  or  just. 

A  recent  traveller  says  :  "  It  is  a  pity  that  the  inducement  to  travel  through  a  country 
so  interesting  as  the  Grisons — interesting  from  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery — ^interesting 
from  the  peculiarities  of  its  natural  and  moral  aspect — should  be  in  any  degree  counter- 
balanced by  the  unpleasant  knowledge,  that  every  man's  object  is  to  cheat  you ;  and 
that,  moreover,  any  attempt  to  resist  even  the  grossest  robbery  will  be  followed  by  abuse 
and  insult,  sometimes  even  by  violence  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  state  of  things  throughout 
the  country  of  the  Grisons.  I  do  not  allude  to  what  I  would  call  simple  imposUion. 
Overcharges  a  stranger  must  submit  to  ;  and  the  traveller  wiU  do  wisely  in  making  up 
his  mind  to  bear  these  quietly.  But  the  imposition  practised  upon  travellers  throughout 
the  Grison  country  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  amounts  to  robbery.  This  is  less  excusable, 
too,  among  the  Grisons  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland,  and  must  be  attributed 
amongst  them  to  an  innate  want  of  honesty.  In  the  more  travelled  parts  of  Switzerland, 
intercourse  with  strangers  may  have  corrupted  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  natives. 
When  the  continent  was  first  opened  to  the  English,  they  scattered  their  money  with 
the  most  lavish  hand,  measuring  their  bounty,  not  by  the  wants  of  the  natives  and  the 
Bcalo  of  things  abroad,  but  by  the  high  war-prices  of  England ;,  so  that,  upon  the 
principle  that  a  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  bring,  the  Swiss  adapted  their  demands  to 
this  rule ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  although  the  majority  of  travelling  English  act  with 
greater  prudence,  there  are  still  many  exceptions  ;  and  when  you  offer  a  Swiss  something 
reasonable  and  just  for  his  services,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be  told,  that  tm 
Monsieur  Anglais  gave  so  and  so  the  other  day  for  a  similar  service,  naming  a  sum  two 
or  three  times  greater  than  you  have  offered.  But  the  Grisons  have  no  such  examples 
of  foUy  to  bring  in  support  of  their  extortions ;  and  these  extortions  are,  besides,  far 
greater,  as  well  as  of  a  different  character.     I  scarcely  ever  changed  a  piece  of  money  in 
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the  GbisonB,  that  an  attempt  was  not  made  to  give  less  than  its  yalue ;  and  at  the  aame 
time^  presuming  upon  my  ignorance  of  Swiss  ooinage,  money  either  altogether  false,  of 
depreciated  value,  or  useless  in  the  country  of  the  Qrisons,  made  a  part  of  the 
change.  Moderate  overcharges  I  do  not  complain  of,  because  I  lay  my  account  with 
them.  But  these,  when  very  gross,  become  mere  robbery;  and  of  this  description 
was  the  demand  made  at  Ilanz,  where  I  now  am.  I  had  bread,  milk,  and  two  egge 
for  supper — ^this  was  all  the  house  afforded;  and  for  breakfast  I  had  bread,  batter, 
sugar,  and  hot  water  to  make  tea,  which  I  carried  with  me.  The  whole  of 
these  could  not  have  been  worth  one  franc ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  I  demanded 
my  bill,  I  was  told  it  amounted  to  nine  franco.  I  requested  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars. Supper  three  francs,  breakfast  three  francs,  bed  three  francs.  I  told  the 
landlord  the  charge  was  quite  absurd.  He  shrugged  his  shoidders.  I  told  him  it  was 
at  least  three  times  what  would  be  charged  for  the  same  accommodation  in  England. 
'  C'est  pombk  ?'  said  he,  with  the  greatest  coolness  ;  '  mats  nous  sammea  d  present  en 
Suisse'  I  told  him  I  would  not  pay  it.  'How  can  you  help  itP'  said  he  with  the 
utmost  efl&x)ntery ;  and,  in  short,  I  purchased  leave  to  go  upon  my  journey,  by  submitting 
to  be  robbed.  I  could  mention  several  other  instances  of  robbery  to  match  this.  And 
with  respect  to  begging  in  the  Grisons,  how  do  the  peasants  manage  to  reconcile  their 
cupidity  with  their  independence  P  They  manage  in  this  way : — ^they  employ  their 
children  to  beg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coire;  and,  on  the  road  to  the  baths  of 
Pfeffers,  where  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  see  strangers,  you  cannot  pass  a  hamlet 
without  being  assailed  by  children,  while  the  parents,  richer  perhaps  than  you  are, 
stand  at  the  door  with  an  air  of  Ghison  independence.  But  this  is  not  all ;  when  I  have 
refused  to  give  anything  (and,  I  nood  scarcely  say,  I  always  did  refuse),  I  have  been 
frequently  hooted  at,  and  pelted  with  stones ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  when  I  turned  back, 
to  bestow  a  little  wholesome  chastisement  upon  some  boys  past  the  age  of  children,  two  or 
three  men,  and  as  many  women,  all  of  whom  had  seen  the  misconduct  of  the  boys,  rushed 
from  the  cottage-door,  and  showed  by  their  menaces  that  I  should  act  wisely  in  sub- 
mitting to  be  pelted  with  stones  in  so  free  a  country  as  the  Grisons.  So  much  for  Grison 
honesty,  and  Grison  civilisation." 

Ggenerally  speaking,  however,  the  Swiss  are  warm-hearted  and  hospitable ;  they  are 
kind  to  strangers,  and  their  country  can  boast  of  having  afforded,  at  all  times,  an  asylum  to 
the  unfortunate  and  the  persecuted.  The  Italian  Protestants  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Vaudois,  the  French  Protestants  who  were  driven  out  of  their  coimtry  by  the  intolerance 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  seventeenth,  all  found  an  hospitable  reception  in  Switzerland.  The 
Roman  Catholic  emigrants,  priests,  and  laymen,  who  escaped  from  France  at  the  time  of 
the  great  revolution,  found  sympathy  and  assistance  from  the  Swiss,  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  In  later  times,  political  emigrants  of  various  coimtries,  both  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon  and  since  that  period,  have  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland,  not  without  the 
risk,  on  the  part  of  that  country,  of  being  involved  in  hostilities  with  powerful  neigh- 
bouring states  on  account  of  the  imprudent  and  guilty  conduct  of  several  of  the 
refugees. 

The  Swiss  have  been  always  inclined  to  the  military  profession,  and  their  political 
institutions,  which  require  every  young  man  to  be  drilled  and  ^to  serve  in  the  militia  for 
a  certain  period,  strengthen  this  propensity.  Most  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  for 
centuries  furnished,  and  some  still  continue  to  furnish,  regiments  for  the  service  of  foreign 
powers.  This  practice  has  been  much  animadverted  upon,  especially  of  late  years,  by 
men  who  have  not  made  a  sufficient  discrimination  between  encouraging  foreign  enlist- 
ment and  merely  tolerating  it  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  Much  declamation  has  been  mixed 
up  with  the  subject,  about  Swiss  republicans  being  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  foreign 
despots,  without  considering  that  men  who  enlist  for  money  trouble  themselves  little 
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about  forms  of  government^  their  motive  being  either  to  get  a  better  living  than  they 
have  at  home,  or  a  love  of  adventure  and  a  wish  to  see  foreign  lands. 

Still,  as  Grattan  remarks !  *'  It  is  impossible  to  trace  without  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance the  relations,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  in  which  Switzerland  was  engaged 
during  a  period  which,  in  spite  of  martial  achievements,  must  be  deemed  the  most 
deplorable  and  disgraceful  of  her  history.  It  became  the  only  object  of  state  policy  in 
Switzerland  to  drive  a  lucrative  traffic  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  and  though  the 
article  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  fetched  a  price,  it  is  not  the  less  a  scandalous  blot  « 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  that  so  vile  a  trade  should  so  long  have  remained  the  only 
one  pursued  with  any  energy  by  the  people  and  its  leaders.  It  is  true  that  the  Helvetic 
seats  of  government  were  surrounded  with  more  splendour  than  ever.  Ambassadors 
orowded  thither  from  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  and  from  many  other  monarchs,  princes, 
nobles,  and  free  towns,  soliciting  with  emulous  zeal  their  friendship  and  alliance,  and 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  iron  arm  of  Switzerland,  by  oflfers  of  absolution,  special 
privileges,  rich  presents,  large  pensions,  and  high  pay."  Bullinger,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  records  "  that  a  lewd  and  wanton  life  was  commonly  practised,  with  gluttony, 
gaming,  dancing,  and  all  manner  of  wantonness,  day  and  night,  especially  where  diets 
were  held,  as  at  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Baden  :  the  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  was  a  most 
licentious  place.  The  common  people  in  town  and  country  were  drawn  away  from  honest 
labour  to  idleness,  lewdness^  and  warlike  undertakings,  and  reckle^  and  abandoned  habits 
thus  prevailed  everywhere." 

It  became  long  since  a  practice  to  have  a  Swiss  servant  as  the  porter  of  a  baronial 
residence  on  the  continent ;  and  the  visitors  of  the  churches  there  will  not  fail  to  have   / 
noticed  the  Swiss  soldier,  who  acts  as  a  kind  of  beadle,  and  who  is  frequently  in  attend-  J 
ance  on  the  vicar  when  he  passes  rotmd  to  the  various  occupants  of  the  chairs  at  a  mass, 
with  his  coUecting-box  in  his  hand,  and  the  petition,  **  Pour  les  paut>r€8.'* 

At  present,  most  cantons  have  forbidden  foreign  recruitings  and  the  Swiss  have  of  late 
had  regular  regiments  only  in  the  service  of  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  Naples.  Formerly 
they  had  about  15,000  men  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  France,  about  htdf  that  number 
in  the  service  of  Holland,  besides  several  regiments  in  Spain,  in  Piedmont,  and  at  Naples. 
Those  cantons  from  which  the  respective  regiments  were  drawn,  received  an  annual 
subsidy  from  the  State  for  whose  service  they  were  recruited.  The  regiments  were 
raised  by  the  colonels,  who  were  proprietors  of  their  respective  corps.  The  agreement 
of  each  regiment  was  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  which  the  officers  retired 
on  full  pay  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  fidelity  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  to  their  colours 
was  proved  in  the  two  French  revolutions  of  our  own  times.  % 

Tn  turning  now  to  the  productions  of  the  people,  the  salt-works  at  Bex  are  entitled 
to  some  remarks.  Coxe  thus  describes  his  visit  to  them: — "Upon  our  arrival  at  the 
salt  springs,  I  put  on  a  workman's  jacket,  and  went  iato  the  mountains  about  three 
thousand  feet  almost  horizontally.  The  gallery  is  six  feet  high  and  four  broad,  and  as 
much  hollowed  as  if  cut  with  a  chisel ;  it  is  hewn  in  a  black  rock,  veined  in  some  places 
with  white  gypsum.  The  salt  is  procured  from  springs  which  are  found  within  a  solid 
rock  perforated  at  a  great  expense  ;  the  richest  source  yields  twenty-eight  poulids  of  salt 
per  cent.,  and  the  poorest  but  half  a  pound.  Near  these  springs  are  several  warm  sources, 
which  contain  a  mixture  of  salt,  but  are  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  as  to 
flame  when  a  lighted  candle  is  put  into  the  pipe  through  which  they  flow.  After 
travelling  in  this  subterraneous  passage  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  I  observed  a 
great  wheel  of  thirty-five  feet  diameter,  which  raises  the  brine  from  the  depth  of  about 
seventy  feet.  From  this  place  is  a  shaft  three  hundred  feet  high,  which  is  cut  through 
the  mountain  to  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  fresh  air.  1  noticed  two 
reservoirs  hollowed  in  the  solid  rock  for  holding  the  brine,  one  was  one  hundred  and 
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sixty  feet  square  and  nine  in  depth.  Since  my  first  expedition  in  1776,  the  workmen 
had  pierced  the  rock  twenty-five  feet  deeper,  and  cut  a  gallery  a  hundred  feet  in  length ; 
they  had  also  begun  to  form  a  third  reservoir,  to  contain  five  thousand  five  hundred  cubic 
feet,  which  was  nearly  half  finished.  The  brine  deposited  in  these  reservoirs  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  two  thousand  pipes,  about  a  league,  to  Bexvieux,  where  the  salt  is  extracted.'' 

About  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  brine  springs  were  found  to  be  failing,  M.  Charpentier 
suggested  that  a  search  should  bo  made  for  rock  salt.  A  fresh  enterprise  was  now 
commenced ;  shafts  and  galleries  were  constructed  ;  and  a  rich  vein  was  traced  to  a 
distance  of  about  four  thousand  feet,  and  this  led  to  a  new  process.  After  blasting  the 
rock  salt  with  gunpowder,  it  is  crushed  and  thrown  into  large  reservoirs.  Each  one  is 
filled  with  water  three  times,  the  second  and  third  solutions  being  weaker  than  the  first ; 
and  the  salt  water  being  raised  to  the  roof  of  long  sheds  by  pumps,  comes  trickling 
down  in  drops,  and  the  watery  portions  are,  in  consequence,  eYai)orated.  Crystallisation 
follows,  and  the  salt  is  afterwards  boiled* 

Switzerland  has  been,  at  least  in  part,  a  manu£Eicturing  country  for  centuries*  So 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  produced  in  the  cantons  of 
Appenzell  and  St.  G^ ;  and  the  manufacture  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day. 
In  1820,  these  cantons  drew  from  England  upwards  of  a  milUon  pounds  in  weight  of 
cotton  yams.  Since  then,  however,  spinning-machinery  has  been  multiplied  and  per* 
fected  in  Switzerland ;  and  it  no  longer  provides  France  with  the  aforementioned 
article.  Switzerland,  a  few  years  ago,  consumed  annually  60,000  piecesof  raw  caUoo^ 
but  from  the  establishment  of  weaving-machines,  Switzerland  will  soon  beable,  if  she 
is  not  now,  to  ftimish  herself  with  that  commodity. 

Switzerland  imports  from  England  caat-iron,  steel,  pewter,  tin,  fine  hardware,  a  small 
quantity  of  printed  cottons,  woollen  stuffs,  tea,  pottery,  India  and  China  silk-dyeing 
ingredients,  and  colonial  productions,  when  they  are  cheaper  in  England  than  in  the 
continental  parts  of  Europe.  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  furnishes  very  few  articles 
to  England,  and  they,  principally,  consist  in  embroidered  muslins,  Turkey-red  calicoes, 
and  a  few  printed  goods  upon  the  same  red  ground. 

A  Swiss  gentleman  remarked,  a  few  years  ago :  '^  Machinery  has  never  been  established, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  in  our  canton  (Appenzell),  because  the  inhabitants  are  too 
fond  of  their  individual  liberty,  and  would  submit  with  difficulty  to  the  restrictions  and 
regulations  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  observe  in  an  establishment  conducted 
entirely  by  machinery.  But  the  establishment  of  machinery  in  England,  and  in  the  other 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  has  been  favourable  to  our  district,  inasmuch  as  a  greater  demand 
has  been  created  for  weavers  and  embroiderers,  whose  labour  at  all  times  oflFers  a  greater 
profit  to  the  working  classes  than  spinning  by  hand;  for,  in  order  that  the  same 
individual  may  become  a  manufacturer  and  a  weaver,  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to 
command  a  credit  of  lOlbs.  of  spun  cotton.  The  inventions  for  accelerating  weaving 
have  also  been  advantageous  in  diminishing  the  price  of  goods,  and  in  increasing  the 
demands  of  the  consumer;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  these 
advantages  may  be  followed  by  great  calamities ;  for  when  machines  are  enabled  to 
supply  thB  wants  of  the  whole  community,  and  when  the  cultivation  of  cotton  shall  have 
arrived  at  its  greatest  perfection,  a  crisis  may  take  place  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
foresee  the  consequences.  We  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the  hope,  that  they  will 
be  less  afflicting  for  us  than  for  any  other  nation.  The  introduction  of  machines  to 
manufacture  bobbinet  has  not  produced  any  general  influence  in  the  country.'' 

The  working  classes  are  divided  into  four  different  sections :  manufacturers,  weavers, 
winders,  and  embroiderers.  There  are  manufacturers  of  every  grade  and  description, 
from  the  individual  who  only  manufactures  the  quantity  which  himself  and  his 
family  can  weave,  up  to  those  who  have  a  hundred  weavers  or  more  than  a  hundred 
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embmd^ers ;  for  the  manufacturer  who  employs  embroiderers  does  not  meddle  with 
weaving.  These  majiufacturers,  who  either  sell  their  goods  imbleached  to  the  traders  at 
home,  or  bleached  to  foreigners,  breakfast  upon  coffee  and  milk,  butter,  honey,  or  green 
cheese.  Their  dinner  is  composed  of  soup  and  bouilli,  or  a  dish  of  some  floury  or  mealy 
ingredient,  potatoes,  or  porridge.  Their  beverage  is  cider  or  milk.  Many  of  them  sup 
upon  coffee,  as  at  breakfast,  and  they  seldom  drink  wine,  except  when  they  go  to  the 
inn  on  Sunday  evenings,  or  by  accident  on  some  other  day  in  the  week.  There  are  some 
parishes  where  it  is  the  custom  to  go  to  the  public-house  every  evening ;  but  that  custom 
soon  exercises  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  morality  of  the  younger  part  of  the  community, 
OS  well  as  upon  the  wealth  of  the  whole  population.  The  manufacturers  are  in  general 
very  economical,  and  their  greatest  expense  is  in  having  neat  and  convenient  houses  and 
handsome  Sunday  clothes.  They  take  a  great  interest  in  pubUc  affairs,  and  pride 
themselves  particularly  upon  their  probity  and  honour.  They  furnish  the  greatest  number 
of  the  magistrates,  and  amongst  them  are  principally  chosen  all  the  parochial  authorities ; 
and  as  the  magistrates  are  not  paid,  but  serve  their  country  £rom  a  sentiment  of  duty 
and  of  patriotism,  they  fulfil  this  trust  with  great  fidelity.  Among  the  working  classes, 
those  who  are  economical,  skilAd,  and  industrious,  acquire  handsome  fortunes,  and  their 
profits  are,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  sum  which  is  offered  for  their  manufactures. 

The  merchants  who  employ  weavers  generally  buy  spun  cotton,  and,  after  preparing 
it,  give  it  to  the  weavers,  who  make  it  into  cloth,  and  return  it  to  the  owner  upon  being 
paid  the  price  which  has  been  agreed  upon,  that  is,  so  much  per  yard,  per  piece,  or  per 
handkerchief. 

The  weaver,  as  soon  as  he  has  the  means,  purchases  a  small  estate,  or  at  least  a  small 
house,  and  very  frequently  the  manufacturer  fiimishes  him  with  the  means  of  doing 
80.  The  acquisition  of  landed  property  is  greatly  facilitated  in  this  coimtry  by  the 
system  of  mortgage  which  exists.  It  is  very  easy  to  borrow  money  upon  mortgage,  and 
by  that  means  to  purchase,  for  200  or  300  florins,  property  amounting  to  ten  times  the 
value.  This  arrangement,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  rendering  landed  property 
extremely  dear,  and,  consequently,  should  the  manufacture  not  continually  prosper, 
or  if  the  prodxice  of  the  soil  is  not  valuable,  the  purchasers  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  money  which  they  have  borrowed,  and  failures  become  frequent. 
These  misfortunes,  however,  are  only  felt  by  individuals  ;  the  state  loses  nothing  by  it, 
for  the  property  is  then  sold  considerably  cheaper,  and  the  purchaser  gains  what  the 
seller  has  lost.  These  arrangements  have  also  another  advantage ;  by  spreading  the 
population  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  the  soil  is  necessarily  better  cultivated, 
and  the  health  of  the  weaver  is  better  ensured,  inasmuch  as  when  he  is  not  constantly 
employed  in  manufacturing  he  is  able  to  employ  himself  in  agriculture ;  and  lastly,  as 
his  interests  compel  him  to  remain  habitually  with  his  family,  the  morality  of  thp  entire 
population  is  better  preserved. 

This  class  of  workmen-proprietors  forms  the  great  mass  of  voters  in  the  popular 
assemblies ;  and  as  it  is  this  class  who  live  in  the  most  retired  manner,  never  frequenting 
the  inns  but  on  the  days  which  are  appointed  for  popular  amusement,  or  by  accident  on 
a  market-day,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  predict  beforehand  in  what  way  their  electoral 
sufi&ages  will  bo  given. 

The  weavers*,  forming  another  class,  have  no  landed  property ;  they  are  merely  tenants, 
and,  consequently,  often  change  from  place  to  place.  This  class  in  general  is  not  very 
industrious ;  it  is  endowed  with  little  talent,  and  is  often  irregular  in  conduct.  It  is, 
perhaps,  too  the  least  economical  of  all,  and  becomes  sooner  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty. 
It  is  also  amongst  this  class  that  the  greatest  improbity  is  to  be  found.  These  people 
live  very  cheaply  when  obliged  to  do  so,  taking  only  a  little  coffee  or  milk  three  times  a 
day,  with  potatoes,  the  cost  of  which  altogether  does  not  exceed  the  amoimt  of  three 
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kreutzers  per  diem ;  but  naturally  they  prefer  better  living  when  they  oan  obtain  it. 
Generally  they  make  an  arrangement  with  the  chief  tenant,  or  fanner,  to  be  permitted 
to  cook  at  his  fire  and  to  warm  themselves  in  the  tame  apartment  with  the  family ;  and 
this  arrangement  saves  them  from  buying  wood.  They  purchase  milk  firom  the  taurmer 
for  about  three  or  three  and  a  half  kreutzers  the  quart,  and  they  assist  the  tanoer  in  his 
out-door  labours.  The  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  when  they  are  not  at 
school,  wind  off  the  thread  for  the  individuals  of  the  family  who  are  employed  in  weaving. 
Most  of  the  young  men  of  this  class  frequent  the  inns  on  Sundays,  and  amongst  them 
the  most  dissolute  manners  are  to  be  observed. 

All  the  weavers  in  Switzerland  make  use  of  coffee,  mUk,  oatmeal,  and  potatoes,  whibh 
compose  their  principal  food.  A  few  indulge  themselves  with  meat  and  half  a  pot  of 
cider  on  Sundays.  They  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  but  they  do  not 
constantly  weave.  They  cultivate  their  farms,  take  care  of  their  cattle,  and  cany  their 
work  to  the  manufacturers,  who  are  sometimes  from  one  to  three  leagues  dirtant  from 
their  residence. 

The  merchants  who  deal  in  embroidered  goods  purchase  plain  muslins,  and  choose  the 
patterns  or  sketch  them  themselves,  after  which  they  have  them  engraved  by  the  best 
artists.  The  pattern  is  then  printed  or  stamped  upon  the  muslin,  and  then  handed  over 
to  the  embroiderers  to  be  completed.  Each  workman  only  performs  a  certain  part,  so 
that  a  piece  of  embroidery,  where  there  are  three  or  four  different  figures  or  patterns, 
passes  through  the  hands  of  as  many  workmen.  It  is  generally  women  or  young  lads 
who  perform  this  work.  » 

For  many  years  past  the  law  has  not  allowed  any  person  to  be  admitted  to  the 
sacrament  who  does  not  know  how  to  read.  The  major  part  of  the  population  also  know 
how  to  write  ;  and,  latterly,  grammatical  instruction  in  the  native  tongue  has  been 
added  to  the  education  previously  given  to  children.  They  are  also  taught  the  rudimenti 
of  arithmetic.  Singing  is  considered  to  be  extremely  useful  as  a  branch  of  pdblie 
education.  Drawing  teaches  children  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  different  objects.  After  children  have  left  the  public  schook  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  they  continue  to  receive  every  eight  days,  and  afterwards  onoe  a  month,  until 
the  age  of  seventeen,  lessons  of  repetition.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  they  receive  the 
instructions  necessary  to  the  sacrament,  after  which  they  are  declared  of  age,  assist  at 
the  popular  assemblies  and  perform  their  part  of  military  duties. 

At  a  meeting  in  1835,  the  Society  of  Public  Utility  brought  forward  the  subject  of 
the  influence  of  commerce  and  manufactures  upon  tiie  education  of  the  people.  The 
necessity  of  schools  of  art  and  industry,  and  the  means  of  associating  the  progress  of 
instruction  with  the  efforts  to  amass  wealth  and  to  widen  the  relations  of  trade  and 
commerce,  were  the  topics  discussed.  One  of  the  speakers  used  the  following  language : 
"  We  may  learn,  alike  froin  the  past  and  the  present,  that,  when  fishing  and  hunting 
form  the  sole  occupations  of  a  people,  littie  progress  is  made  in  intellectual  culture ;  there 
is  no  security  against  poverty,  no  impulse  given  to  civilisation. 

*^  Agriculture  itself  is  a  feeble  ally  of  mental  improvement,  unless  associated  with 
other  industry,  or  forced  to  seek  a  distant  market  for  the  produce  of  its  labour.  Until 
it  can  extend  its  commimications  beyond  those  of  internal  consumption,  as  it  was  enabled 
to  do  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  it  never  brings  with  it  a  real  civilisation ;  while 
in  remoter  times  the  laborious  Phoenicians,  the  inventors  of  glass,  of  coins,  and  writing, 
spread  their  knowledge  and  their  arts  by  trading  enterprise  along  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
into  Spain,  to  the  shores  of  the  Atiantic,  and  even  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

'^  So  the  crusades,  which  extended  our  commercial  relations  into  Asia,  and  brought  the 
produce  of  Asia  homo  to  Europe,  planted  the  seeds  of  European  liberty ;  and  when  the 
inventions  of  the  compass  and  of  gunpowder  led  to  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
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new  woridy  oominQrce  created  riohes,  gave  to  the  invention  of  printing  its  immense 
influeYioe,  and  introduced  the  Reformation  and  popular  instruction  as  its  natural  followers, 

"And  now  new  powers  are  heralded  by  steam  machinery.  Rapid,  and  easy,  and 
economical  communications  open  a  wider  yista  for  future  ages.  They  penetrate  already 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  Our  anxieties  as  to  a  population  increasing  and  unprovided 
for  are  diminished  as  the  vast  fields  of  distant  lands  are  expanded  to  our  view.  There 
will  be  exhibited — ^there  will  be  cultivated,  unexplored  sources  of  opulence  to  us — ^imde- 
veloped  g&rms  of  happiaess  for  them. 

"  We,  too,  are  called  to  labour  in  this  fertile  field  ;  zealous  and  assiduous,  then,*be  our 
labours.  Let  us  invite  amongst  us  the  intelligence,  the  improvements,  the  discoveries  of 
mightier  nations.  Let  us  welcome  their  mechanical  wonders ;  let  us  import  everything 
which  will  teach  us  what  we  do  not  know,  or  improve  us  in  what  we  do.  Ours  be  no 
narrow  jealousy  to  exclude  the  superiority  of  a  neighbour.  What  is  there  to  alarm  us  in 
the  restrictive  policy  of  egotism  and  isolation?  Let  us  entice  all  perfection  to  our 
hearths  and  our  homes.  We  shall  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  rise  or  fall  of 
greater  interests,  if  we  make  their  rise  and  their  fall  minister  to  our  instruction  and 
well-being;  if  we  will  but  learn  prudence,  perseverance,  uprightness,  courage,  and 
confidence,  our  prosperity,  our  policy,  and  our  virtues  will  all  be  strengthened  together.*' 

The  society  had  proposed  the  following  question : — 

"  Ought  Switzerland  to  adopt,  without  any  restrictions,  the  principle  of  commercial 
liberty  ?    Are  there  any  cases  in  which  the  principle  should  be  modified  ?'* 

Numerous  replies  were  addressed  to  the  committee.  They  were  imanimous  in  favour 
of  unrestricted  liberty,  and  during  the  discussion  almost  every  opinion  had  the  same 
tendency.  The  president  energetically  declared  it  was  his  conviction  that  the  interests 
of  the  coimtry  required  that  the  Swiss  should  remain  passive  amidst  the  restrictions 
around  them,  and  look  for  their  success  to  their  activity,  and  to  the  intellectual  power  of 
their  own  industry. 

M.  Muralt,  of  Zurich,  explained  how  the  prohibitory  system  of  other  countries  was 
acting  favourably  on  the  manufactures  of  Switzerland,  by  raising  them  out  of  the  petty 
home  consumption,  and  opening  to  them  the  markets  of  the  whole  world.  He  strongly 
urged  the  removal  of  every  impediment  to  external  commerce,  the  abolition  of  all  tolls 
and  taxes  upon  traniut,  which  he  called  a  sad  legacy  of  the  ignorance  of  past  times.  He 
was  supported  in  his  view  by  burgomaster  Hess,  of  Zurich,  who  showed  how  much  these 
difficulties  impeded  the  introduction  of  new  manufacturing  establishments.  The  deputy 
of  the  canton  de  Yaud  expressed  a  desire  and  hope  that  the  portion  of  Switzerland  he 
represented  would  go  beyond  the  rest  in  an  example  of  liberalism,  and  the  ex-avoyer  of 
Berne  responded  with  the  wish  that  ere  long  no  other  interior  line  of  demarcation  should 
be  known  than  that  which  geographers  traced  on  the  map  to  distinguish  one  canton  from 
another.   « 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  brandies  of  Swiss  industry  is  the  watchmaking 
trade.  It  is  carried  on  to  an  immense,  and  still  increasing,  extent  in  the  moimtainous 
districts  of  Neuch&tel,  in  the  French  portion  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  It  has  been  a  source  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  many 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  rarely- visited  villages  of  the  Jura,  have 
gathered  aroimd  them  a  large  portion  of  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Switzerland  has  long 
fiimished  the  markets  of  France ;  and,  though  the  names  of  certain  French  watch- 
makers have  obtained  a  European  celebrity,  yet  it  has  been  stated  by  M.  Arago,  that  an 
examination  into  this  trade  had  elicited  the  fact  that  not  ten  watches  were  made  in  Paris 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  immense  consumption  of  France  being  furnished  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  Swiss  works  being  only  examined  and  rectified  by  the  French 
manufiEK^turers.    The  contraband  trade  into  France  was  immense,  and  no  custom-house 
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regulations  could  stop  the  introduction  of  articles  so  costly  and  sq  little  bulky-  The 
manner  of  smuggling  watches  was  to  sew  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  the  smuggler's  waistcoat,  and  a  gikt  de  nwntrea  so  prepared  was  considered  a 
fair  charge  for  the  adventurer.  The  insurances  varied  from  five  to  ten  per  c^it.,  and 
perhaps  the  helplessness  and  carelessness  of  a  protecting  and  prohibitory  system  was 
never  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  this  attempt  to  shut  out  the  Swiss  watches  from 
the  Swiss  markets.  In  France  not  a  shadow  of  benefit  resulted,  not  an  additional  watch 
was  manufactured  ia  the  country,  neither  producer  nor  consumer  reaped  the  slightest 
advantage.  The  smuggling  trade  was  as  regular  and  just  as  extensive  as  the  legitimate 
trade  could  become ;  but  meanwhile  the  whole  frontier  had  become  infested  with  bands  of 
revenue  defrauders,  bold  and  reckless  spirits,  whose  habit  and  profession  are  the  violation 
of  the  laws,  and  whose  existence  is  both  opprobrium  to  legislation,  and  a  warning  to  the 
framers  of  foolish,  pernicious,  and  impracticable  statutes. 

The  Jura  mountains  have  been  the  cradle  of  much  celebrity  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
particidarly  in  those  more  exquisite  productions  of  which  a  minute  complication  is  the 
peculiar  character.  During  the  winter,  which  lasts  from  six  to  seven  months,  the 
inhabitants  are,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  their  dwellings,  and  occupied  in  those  works 
which  require  the  utmost  development  of  skilful  ingenuity.  Nearly  120,000  watches  are 
produced  annually  in  the  elevated  regions  of  Neuch&tel.  In  Switzerland,  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  French  makers,  and  among  them  one  who  has  lately  obtained  the 
gold  medal  at  Paris  for  his  beautiful  watch  movements,  had  their  birth  and  education  ; 
and  a  sort  of  honourable  distinction  attaches  to  the  watchmaking  trade*  The  horologers 
consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  a  nobler  profession  than  ordinary  mechanics,  and  do 
not  willingly  allow  their  children  to  marry  into  what  they  consider  the  inferior  classes. 

Scarcely  a  century  has  elapsed  since  a  few  merchants  began  to  coUect  together  small 
parcels  of  watches,  in  order  to  sell  them  in  foreign  markets.  The  success  which  attended 
these  speculations  induced  and  encouraged  the  popidation  of  these  countries  to  devote 
themselves  still  more  to  the  production  of  articles  of  ready  sale ;  so  much  so,  that  very 
nearly  the  whole  popidation  of  this  part  has,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  embraced  the 
watch*making  trade.  Meanwhile,  the  population  has  increased  threefold,  independently 
of  the  great  number  of  workmen  who  are  established  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Europe, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  even  in  the  East  Indies  and  CHina.  It  is  from  this 
period  also  that  dates  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  country  of  Neuch&tel,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  beautiful  and 
well-built  villages  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  connected  by  easy  communications, 
together  with  a  very  considerable  and  industrious  population,  in  the  enjoyment,  if  not  of 
great  fortunes,  at  least  of  a  happy  and  easy  independence. 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome,  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  produce  of  their  indiistry  into 
other  countries,  and,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  which  enfeebled  its  development, 
it  has  at  length  attained  a  prodigious  extension.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that, 
from  the  upper  valleys  of  Neuchfttel,  where  it  first  originated,  it  has  spread  from  east  to 
west  into  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  and  into  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud  ;  and,  further, 
that  all  these  populations  form  at  present  a  single  and  united  manufactory,  whose  centre 
and  principal  focus  is  in  the  mountains  of  Neuchatel. 

This  species  of  industry  has  had  to  contend  against  the  various  vicissitudes  which  have 
from  time  to  time  assailed  other  branches  of  human  occupation.  One  of  these,  affecting 
a  particular  class  of  workmen,  happened  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  owitig  to  the 
invention  of  machinery,  by  which  the  movements,  or  separate  pieces  of  watch  machinery, 
were  produced.  The  workmen,  who  were  accustomed  to  make  these  articles,  could  not 
sustain  the  competition  which  was  entailed  upon  them  by  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
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articles  by  machinery ;  and  they  experienced  in  consequence  thereof  a  great  deal  of 
misery  and  distress.  Several  of  them  were  reduced  to  pauperism,  while  others  were 
enabled  to  support  themselves  by  embracing  other  branches  of  the  same  profession.  This 
crisis,  however,  was  not  followed  by  consequences  so  long  and  fatal  as  might,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  been  apprehended ;  and  it  may  now  be  safely  asserted,  that  since  the 
invention  of  these  machines  the  manufacture  of  these  objects  has  received  a  considerable 
increase,  for  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  watches  are  actually  completed  and  perfected 
than  at  the  time  when  all  their  component  parts  were  constructed  and  finished  by  iiianual 
labour ;  and  in  many  respects,  also,  there  is  now  more  exactness  and  perfection  in  their 
execution. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  Swiss  possess  in  competition  with  the  watchmakers  in 
England,  is  the  low  price  at  which  they  can  produce  the  flat  cylinder  watches,  which  are 
at  the  present  time  much  in  request.  The  watchmakers  of  Cfreat  Britain  buy  largely, 
both  in  Geneva  and  Neuch&tel,  and  scarcely  a  single  watch  pays  the  duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  because  the  risk  of  clandestine  introduction  is  small.  The  average  annual 
export  to  England  is  from  8,000  to  10,000  watches,  and  the  average  price  about  £10 
sterling.  The  jewellery  "sent  from  Geneva  to  England  represents  a  value  of  about 
£60,000  per  annum.  The  watches  of  English  manufacture  do  not  come  into  competition 
with  those  of  Swiss  production,  which  are  used  for  different  purposes,  and  by  a  difierent 
class  of  persons.  Notwithstanding  all  the  risks  and  charges,  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  is 
large,  and  it  has  not  really  injured  the  English  watchmaking  trade.  The  EngUsh 
watches  are  far  more  solid  in  construction,  fitter  for  service,  and  especially  in  countries 
where  no  good  watchmakers  are  to  be  found,  as  the  Swiss  watches  require  delicate  treat- 
ment. English  watches,  therefore,  are  sold  to  the  purchaser  who  can  pay  a  high  price ; 
the  Swiss  watches  supply  the  classes  to  whom  a  costly  watch  is  inaccessible. 

Since  the  period  when  the  habit  of  travelling  has  become  so  extended,  a  great  change 
has  taken  plac*  in  the  Swiss  watchmaking  trade ;  English  travellers  formerly  bought 
largely  at  Geneva,  and  few  watches  were  sent  directly  to  England.  At  the  present  time, 
the  sales  to  the  English  at  Geneva  have  much  diminished,  and  the  direct  exports  ta 
England  much  increased.  In  many  shops  in  England  there  is  a  considerable  assortment 
of  Swiss  watches ;  and  since  these  were  more  common  in  England,  English  production  has 
increased.  The  presence  of  the  Swiss  watches  has  alike  extended  the  demand  and 
improved  the  character  of  the  English  manufacture*  The  works  of  watches  are  made 
principally  at  Fontainemelon  and  Beaucourt,  in  France.  The  unfinished  work  is  called 
an  ^bauche,  and  is  polished  and  perfected  by  the  Genevese  artisan. 

The  manufacture  of  repeating- watches  led,  very  naturally,  to  another  specieff  of 
industry.  Attention  to  the  various  tones  of  the  metal — and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  science  of  harmony — ^soon  connected  music  with  machineiy ; 
and  musical  rings,  seals,  watches,  and  boxes  were  produced  in  considerable  numbers,  the 
first  experiments  having  been  costly,  but  practice  so  reduced  the  price  as  to  create  a  large 
market,  and  still  leave  a  considerable  profit.  Out  of  the  success  of  this  new  branch  of 
manufacture  others  grew — ^musical  automata  of  various  character — some  combining  great 
perfection  of  motion  with  external  beauty  and  perfect  harmony,  concentrated  in  an 
exceedingly  small  space. 

The  jewellery  trade  is  very  considerable  at  Geneva,  and  employs  a  great  number  of 
workmen,  but,  like  all  manufactures  depending  on  the  caprices  of  fashion,  it  is  subject  to 
great  fluctuations.  The  history  of  this  trade  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  easily  an 
unprotected  manufacture  accommodates  itself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  supply  and  demand. 
At  a  former  period,  snuff  boxes  for  the  Italian  markets,  watch  chains,  and  ornaments  for 
Turkey,  formed  the  staple  articles.  As  pearls  and  enamel  grew  out  of  fashion, — ^when 
Italy  was  invaded,  and  Turkey,  by  her  internal  dissensions,  and  her  debasement  of  the 
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currency,  had  almoftt  ceased  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade, — ^it  was  expected  the  inanu« 
factures  of  Qeneya  would  very  sensibly  suffer ;  but  a  succession  of  new  articles,  trifling 
if  looked  at  apart,  yet  most  important  in  the  aggregate,  were  introduced  one  after 
another.  The  jewellery  of  Geneva  invaded  markets  where  that  of  Paris  had  had 
exclusive  possession ;  and  Paris  itself  became  a  great  dep6t  and  a  large  market  for  the 
consumption  of  Genevese  jewellery.  There  have  been  many  controversies  in  Geneva  as 
to  allowing  the  precious  metals  to  be  alloyed  beneath  the  legal  standard ;  but  there  has 
been  always  hitherto  a  vehement  resistance  to  any  depreciation. 

Of  the  workmen  employed  in  Geneva  a  large  proportion  are  foreigners.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  settlement  of  strangers  is  the  large  emigration  of  intelligent  workmen, 
particularly  those  connected  with  watchmaking,  who  fix  themselves  in  foreign  countries, 
and  who  are  speedily  replaced  by  artisans  of  an  inferior  order.  As  the  general  character 
of  society  is  intelligent  and  instructed,  the  labouring  population  partakes  of  the  tone  of 
civilisation  which  distinguishes  the  plaoe. 

Lace-making  was  also  introduced  at  the  same  period  as  the  art  of  watch-making.  The 
former  was  imported  by  the  refugees  from  France,  who  had  been  compelled  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  a  Protestant  country  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Lace-making  principally  occupies  the  female  sex,  and  a  woman  may  fairly  earn  from 
one  to  three  francs  a-day,  according  to  her  skill  and  assiduity  in  her  work.  For  a  period 
of  rather  more  than  a  century,  lace-making  was  a  very  lucrative  occupation  to  the  popu- 
lation of  these  mountains ;  but  since  the  invention  of  machines  for  the  manufactory  of 
lace,  this  branch  of  industry  has  entirely  decayed.  Most  of  the  persons  whoVere  occupied 
in  lace-making  have  successively  embraced  some  branch  of  watch-making.  Others  con- 
tinue to  make  blond  lace,  though  their  earnings  are  very  trifling ;  but  from  the  facility 
of  transfer  to  other  occupations,  the  destruction  of  this  branch*  of  industry  has  not 
occasioned  any  very  considerable  inconvenience. 

Wooden  to]^  and  ornaments  m^y  close  the  notice  of  these  productions  of  the  Swiss. 
Widely  scattered  have  been  their  chAlets  and  farms,  their  lions,  bears,  and  chamois ; 
and  no  less  so,  their  hunters,  shepherds,  and  peasant  girls,  all  nicely  carved  in  wood. 
The  cottage,  the  shop,  and  the  hotel  alike  exhibit  them  for  sale;  and  numbers  are 
carried  away  by  tourists,  as  the  memorials  of  pleasant  weeks  and  months,  spent  among 
this  interesting  people.     Often,  too,  though  they  may  not  see — 

"  The  cottager  that  weaves  at  her  window, 
Pillow  and  hohbins  all  her  little  store ;" 

a  sight  now  extremely  rare  in  England  itself,  yet  the  carver  in  wood  may  be  observed  in 
such  circumstances,  plying  his  humble,  yet  ingenious,  handicraft.  Higher  branches  of 
art  may  also  be  noticed,  in  articles  both  useAil  and  ornamental,  particularly  in  shops  at 
Berne,  as  tables  and  other  pieces  of  furniture,  which  are  carved  and  painted  very 
tastefully. 

As  to  the  fine  arts,  Switzerland  has  had  several  good  painters,  especially  landscape 
painters  and  engravers.  The  canton  of  Ticino  has  produced  several  distinguished 
architects  and  sculptors.  The  Swiss  school  of  painting — ^that  is  to  say,  the  school  of 
Geneva — is  fully  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  an  original  one.  It  comprises,  however, 
only  two  divisions — ^landscape  painting  and  portrait  painting — in  which  its  artists  have 
risen  to  celebrity,  and  in  which  it  is  destined  still  to  make  progress.  Diday  is  the 
founder  of  the  landscape  school,  and  he  has  confined  his  practice  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Alpine  grandeur  of  his  native  country.  In  delineating  these,  he  has  certainly 
attained  great  skill,  and  has  produced  works  which  will  live ;  but  in  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  painter,  he  is  surpassed  by  his  pupil,  Oalame.  He  is  ftdl  of  the  poetry  of  nature, 
and  he  represents  the  Alps  with  a  vividness  of  ethot  which  no  one  before  him  had  evor 
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attiuiied.  *  Oalame  is  also  a  first-rate  etcher  and  lithographer ;  and  his  series  of  Alpine 
Tiews,  in  aqua  fortis,  discover  extraordinary  power  and  originality.  There  is  a  celebrated 
portrait  painter  of  Geneva  named  Homung,  whose  works  have  been  much  approved  of 
by  amateurs,  both  in  London  and  Paris.  He  is  followed  by  some  young  artists,  and  the 
Swiss  school  of  art,  though  smaU,  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

That  there  is  no  little  talent  and  taste  for  drawing  at  Geneva,  is  evident  from  the 
foUowing  fact.  The  oelebrated  De  CandoUe  made  use,  in  a  course  of  lectures  as  professor 
of  botany,  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  American  plants,  entrusted  to  him  by  a  Spanish 
botanist,  who  having  occasion  for  his  collection  sooner  than  he  expected,  sent  for  it  again. 
De  Candolle  stated  the  case  to  his  audience,  with  the  expression  of  his  regret,  wXen  some 
ladies  who  were  present  o£Pered  to  copy,  with  the  aid  of  their  friends,  the  whole  collection 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  The  drawings,  filling  thirteen  folio  volumes,  and  amounting  in 
number  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  were  accurately  executed  by  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen female  artists,  in  the  time  specified.  One  of  the  ladies  made  forty  of  the  drawings. 
In  most  cases,  Simond,  to  whom  we  owe  the  &ct,  says,  "  the  principal  parts  only  of  each 
plant  are  coloured,  the  rest  only  traced  with  accuracy;  the  execution,  in  g^eral,  very 
good,  and,  in  some  instances,  quite  masterly.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  another  town  of 
twenty-three  thousand  souls  where  such  a  number  of  female  artists,  the  greater  part  of 
course  amateurs,  could  be  found.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  drawings, 
there  were  not  any  lost;  and  one  of  them  having  been  accidentally  dropped  in  the  street, 
and  picked  up  by  a  girl  ten  years  old,  was  returned  to  M,  de  Candolle,  copied  by  the 
child,  and  is  no  disparagement  to  the  collection.  On  another  occasion,  several  drawings 
were  carried  to  a  wrong  house,  but  there  too  they  found  artists  able  and  willing  to  do 
their  part.     This  taste  for  the  arts  is  general,  is  imiversal.'' 

One  artist  of  Switzerland  is  too  remarkable  to  be  now  passed  over.  Gottfried  Mind,  a 
native  of  Berne,  acquired  a  singular  celebrity.  He  payited  bears  with  remarkable  skill, 
but  his  drawings  of  the  feline  race  obtained  for  him  the  honourable,  but  rather  awkward 
title  of  the  '^  Raphael  of  Cats.''  No  painter  before  him  had  ever  succeeded  in  repre- 
senting, with  so  much  of  nature  and  spirit,  the  mingled  humility  and  fierceness,  the 
suavity  and  cunning,  which  this  animal  presents,  or  the  grace  of  its  various  postures 
in  action  and  repose.  Kittens  he  particularly  delighted  to  represent.  He  varied,  with 
marvellous  diversity,  their  fine  attitudes  while  at  play  round  their  mother,  and 
portrayed  their  gambols  with  admirable  effect.  Each  of  his  cats,  too,  had  an  indi- 
vidual character  and  expression,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  portrait  which  seemed  animated  * 
the  very  fiir  appeared  so  soft  and  silky  as  to  tempt  a  caressing  stroke  from  the 
spectator. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  merit  of  Mind's  performances  was  so  well  understood  that 
travellers  made  it  a  point  to  visit  him,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  his  drawings,  which 
even  sovereigns  sought  after,  and  amateurs  treasured  careAilly  in  their  portfolios.  His 
attachment  was  imbounded  to  the  living  animals  he  delighted  to  represent.  Mind  and 
his  cats  were  inseparable.  Mmette,  his  favourite  cat,  was  always  near  him  when  he  was 
at  work ;  and  he  seemed  to  carry  on  a  sort  of  conversation  with  her  by  gestures  and  by 
words.  Sometimes  the  cat  occupied  his  lap,  while  two  or  three  kittens  were  perched  on 
each  shoulder,  or  reposed  in  the  hollow  formed  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  while  sitting  in 
a  stooping  posiore  at  his  table.  Mind  would  remain  for  hours  together  in  this  posture 
without  stirring,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  bdoved  companions  of  his  solitude,  whose 
complacent  purring  seemed  to  him  an  ample  compensation  for  any  inconvenience.  His 
secondary  attachment  was  for  bears  ;  and  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  pl&ce  where 
some  of  these  animals  were  kept  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  artist  and  the  bears 
soon  became  well  acquainted.  They  ran  to  meet  him  whenever  they  saw  him  approach, 
and  received  with  very  sensible  demonstrations  of  attachment  and  gratitude,  the  bread 
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and  fruit  with  which  ho  always  came  provided.  Mind  died  at  Berne,  in  Ifovember, 
1814. 

The  principal  associations  for  learning  or  scientific  purposes  are,  the  Helvetic  Society, 
established  in  1763;  the  Swiss  Society  of  Public  UtiUty,  established  in  1820;  the 
Helvetic  Society  of  Natural  History,  established  in  1815 ;  the  Annual  Helvetic  Grand 
Concert ;  the  Society  of  Zofi&ngen,  the  Military  Society,  the  Society  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  some  others.  Savings'  banks  and  insurance  societies  are  now  pretty 
numerous  in  Switzerland.  Hospitals  for  the  infirm  poor  exist  in  every  town,  and  some 
of  them  are  richly  endowed.  The  indigent  receive  assistance  from  the  funds  of  the 
commune  to  which  they  beloi^.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  for  every  man  to  be 
inscribed  as  a  freeman  of  a  commune.  There  are  also  numerous  local  charities  and. 
subscriptions  for  the  poor.  But  there  is  a  class  of  poor  who  seem  to  be  considered  as 
outcasts ;  they  are  called  ''  Heimathlosen,"  or  people  without  a  domicile,  and  who  are 
rejected  by  aU  the  cantons :  they  are  people  descended  from  individuals  who  lost  their 
civil  rights  in  their  respective  cantons,  either  in  consequence  of  change  of  religion,  or 
of  misdem^nours  for  which  they  were  sentenced  to  banishment,  or  of  illegal  niiarriages ; 
or,  lastly,  from  foreigners  settled  in  Switzerland  who  did  not  purchase  their  citizenship. 
The  stigma  thus  cast  upon  their  fathers  descends  upon  the  children  to  the  last  generation, 
and  they  have  no  right  to  assistance.  These  '^  Heimathlosen  *'  have  become  a  real  plague 
to  Switzerland ;  they  are  vagrants,  mendicants,  hucksters,  pilferers,  and  often  robbers, 
like  the  gipsies  of  other  countries.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  Federal  Diet 
of  late  years,  and  several  cantons  have  offered  to  come  to  an  arrangement  for  distributing 
these  individuals  among  the  cantons,  and  restoring  them  to  society. 

Elementary  instruction  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  in  many  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  Those  most  distinguished  in  this  respect  are  Zurich,  B&le,  Schaffhausen, 
Neuch&tel,  Geneva,  and  Yaud,  injnrhich  the  number  of  pupils  of  the  elementary  or  com- 
mercial schools  form  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population.  The  cantons  which  are 
most  behind  in  these  respects,  are  Uri,  Schwitz,  Unterwalden,  Appenzell  (interior),  the 
Grisons,  Ticino,  and  the  Yalais.  Many  parishes  have  no  schools.  Some  of  the  cantons 
have  schools  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters.  But,  in  most  places,  especially  in  the 
country  communes,  the  people  of  this  class  are  miserably  paid. 

The  secondary  instruction  is  given  in  the  gymnasia,  which  exist  in  most  of  the 
principal  towns  of  cantons,  besides  secondary,  or  grammar-schools,  in  most  of  the  other 
towns.  In  some,  the  old  system  is  followed — Latin,  rhetoric,  and  little  more  being 
taught ;  in  others,  the  secondary  schools  are  divided  into  literary  schools,  for  those  who 
are  intended  for  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  "  Beal-schulen,"  or  schools  of  arts  for  the 
others. 

With  regard  to  scientific  instructions,  there  are  the  tmiversities  of  B&le  and  Zurich, 
and  the  academies  of  Geneva,  Berne,  and  Lausanne,  in  which  degrees  of  divinity,  law, 
and  arts  are  granted.  There  are  public  libraries  at  Zurich,  Berne,  Bale,  Soleure, 
Lucerne,  St.  Gall,  Aarau,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva.  Subscription  libraries  exist  in  all  the 
Protestant  cantons,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Lucerne.  Newspapers  and  I'eviews,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly,  are  also  published  in  Switzerland. 

One  practice  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  It  is  the  habit  of  women  of  all  ages  in 
Geneva,  to  bestow  on  one  another  endearing  epithets;  thus,  "  mon.coBur,"  "mon 
choux,"  "ma  mignone,"  "mon  ange,"  and  similar  tender  expressions  may  frequently 
be  heard  in  familar  intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  city.  And  this  arises  from  boys 
and  girls  even  from  their  birth,  being  associated  with  other  children  of  the  same  age  and 
sex ;  treaties  are  even  concluded  between  parents,  before  the  birth  of  a  child.  Boys 
under  the  designation  of  the  same  vol^e  are  tKus  connected,  and  remain  united  as  such  at 
college,  and  until  they  are  dispersed  over  the  world ;  and  even  then,  they  always  retain 
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a  strong  predilection  in  favour  of  their  early  companions.  Girb,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
regarded  as  of  the  same  80ci4t4  da  dimanche,  and  meet  at  some  of  the  parents'  houses 
every  Sunday,  but  neither  fathers  nor  mothers,  nor  even  brothers  or  sisters,  except  of  the 
same  society,  are  present.  A  sort  of  light  supper,  as  of  pastry  and  fruit,  is  given  them, 
of  which  they  partake  at  discretion,  and  do  and  say  just  what  they  please.  Simond, 
the  first  we  have  met  with  to  state  the  fact,  says :  "  A  sort  of  natural  subordination 
establishes  itself  among  them ;  the  cleverest  and  most  good-natured,  the  strongest  and 
the  wisest^  soon  acquire  an  influence  over  the  others,  which  increases  gradually  with 
age.  They  feel  no  jealousy  of  a  superiority  insensibly  established  and  acknowledged  by 
themselves ;  it  reflects  credit  on  the  whole  voUe,  or  socidt^,  the  merits  of  one  number  are 
the  boast  of  all,  and  thus  twelve  individuals  are  led  to  take  the  best  among  them  for 
their  model.  There  have  been  examples  of  young  female  orphans  extremely  well 
educated  by  their  sociSte,  others  have  there  found  means  to  counteract  the  bad  education 
they  received  at  home;  but  there  is  not  one  instance  of  a  whole  association  being 
contaminated  by  the  vicious  propensities  of  an  individual." 

In  Eoman  Catholic  Switzerland  there  is  a  priest  for  about  every  himdred  and  fifty 
persons ;  while  in  the  portions  of  the  country  accounted  Protestant,  there  is  but  one 
minister  to  seven  hundred  of  the  people.  The  difference  is  ascribed  to  the  parishes 
being  smaller  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  and  to  several  priests  being  attached 
to  one  establishment.  Of  priests  and  monks  there  are  said  to  be  indeed  more  than 
five  thousand.  There  are  sixty  convents,  and  about  two  thousand  nuns.  Of  one 
part  of  the  Bomish  system,  Mr.  Noel  gives  the  following  illustration : — "  On  our 
road  from  Thusis  to  Coire  we  passed,  in  the  village  of  Katzis,  a  building  which  our 
coachman  called  a  Heiligen  Haus ;  and  as  the  chapel  door  was  open,  we  entered.  Behind 
a  grating  which  separated  the  west  gallery  from  the  body  of  the  building  some  nuns 
were  intoning  their  lugubrious  latin.  Their  faces,  parti^y  visible  through  the  skreeui 
were  directed  towards  the  east  end  of  the  building,  where  several  figures  were  placed  to 
sublime  their  devotions.  First,  on  each  side  of  the  altar  stood  two  gilded  images,  most 
perfectly  expressing  stolidity  and  utter  vacancy  of  mind :  then,  in  a  niche  on  the  south 
wall,  stood  the  figure  of  the  Romish  Queen  of  Heaven,  represented  as  so  athletic,  that 
instead  of  holding  her  baby  to  her  bosom,  she  extends  her  arm  horizontally  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  also  horizontal,  and  then,  on  a  dirty  pocket-handkerchief,  spread  over 
her  hand  like  a  table-cloth,  holds  up  both  her  baby  and  all  the  dirty  finery  with  which 
he  is  loaded.  Apparently  the  Romish  Queen  does  not  always  indulge  in  such  expense, 
for  near  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  another  figure,  in  which  she  is  represented  by  such  a 
doll  as  might  frighten  a  grenadier,  holding  in  her  left  arm  her  baby,  who  is  perfectly 
'naked,  except  that  a  huge  red  ribbon  is  fastened  round  its  neck,  about  twice  as  long  and 
twice  as  broad  as  his  whole  body.  But  the  most  glorious  object  before  which  these  nuns 
chanted  their  Latin  is  the  image  of  a  military  saint,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  grim  visage, 
such  as  pictures  represent  the  head  of  Goliath  in  the  hand  of  young  David.  But  this 
Grison  knight  has  made  a  great  mistake ;  for  instead  of  severing  the  head  of  his  enemy 
he  has  somehow  decapitated  himself,  and  yet,  though  he  stands  thus  headless,  his  trunk 
is  surmounted  by  a  triple  crimson  plume,  which  would  have  moved  the  envy  of  Richard 
CoDur  de  Lion,  or  any  other  feathered  crusader,  by  its  brilliant  loftiness.  What  seemed, 
however,  to  be  a  plume  of  crimson  ostrich  feathers,  proves,  on  inspection,  to  be  a  fountain 
of  blood,  so  rich  and  strong  that  the  jets  of  Versailles  or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  could 
scarcely  be  finer.  The  strength  of  the  blood-jet  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  zeal  of 
the  saint ;  who,  at  the  moment  of  cutting  off  his  own  head,  was  boiling  like  the  Geysers 
of  Iceland,  so  that  the  blood  sprang  up  with  proportionable  force ;  and  thus,  by  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  it  boils,  and  will  boil  as  long  as  Grison  nuns  are  to  be  edified  by 
catholic  methods  in  that  convent.     What  the  priests  could  mean  by  portraying  that 
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goose  of  a  saint  I  know  not>  unless  they  intended  to  intimate  to  their  diseiples,  that 
whoever  becomes  a  Romish  devotee  must  begin  by  parting  with  his  understanding/' 

Another  instance  of  superstition  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  Abbey  of 
Einsiedehi,  of  which  Murray  has  given  a  Aill  account,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremonies  of  a 
recent  jubilee.  To  take  only  a  fragment  of  the  narrative,  he  says :  '^  This  place  is 
annually  visited  by  many  thousand  pilgrims,  especially  on  the  14th  September,  and  when* 
ever  the  14th  faUs  on  a  Sunday,  the  festivities  are  greater  than  usual.  For  the  last  ten 
days,  even  before  we  left  Baden,  and  while  in  the  French  territory,  we  have  met  at 
almost  every  step  troops  of  pilgrims  plodding  on  their  way  to  this  Swiss  Loretto.  The 
parties  seemed  generally  members  of  one  fitmily,  or  of  one  village,  from  the  similarity  of 
their  dress,  and  they  were  invariably  repeating  their  aves  and  paternosters  aloud  as  they 
passed  along,  or  uniting  together  in  singing  a  hymn.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
the  lower  class  of  peasants,  who  repair  to  this  spot  from  both  fkr  and  wide.  Alsatia  and 
Lorraine,  the  Black  Forest,  Suabia,  the  Orisons,  Bavaria,  and  the  whole  of  Switzerland, 
all  contribute  their  quota  to  augment  the  throng.  The  average  resort  annually,  between 
the  years  1820  and  1840,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.^' 

Very  few  parishes  have  more  than  one  Protestant  minister.  There  is  no  Swiss 
national  church;  but  in  each  canton,  that  formula  of  doctrine  and  order  which  has 
seemed  best  to  the  ruling  powers  has  been  established  by  public  sanction.  In  respect  of 
doctrine  there  is  no  great  difference,  so  far  as  creeds  go,  between  the  different  cantonal 
churches,  almost  all  of  them  holding  professedly  by  the  ancient  Helvetic  Confession ;  and 
in  point  of  order  they  are  more  or  less  strictly  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  model, 
though  in  some  cases  with  a  slight  infusion  of  the  episcopal  element,  and  in  others  with 
certain  leanings  to  the  congregational  system.  Thus,  as  respects  the  appointment  of 
the  ministers,  in  some  cantons  the  choice  rests  exclusively  with  the  people,  who  have 
power  to  appoint  and  power  to  remove,  independent  of  any  superior  control ;  in  other 
cantons  the  government  nominates  the  clergy,  and  the  people  have  not  a  veto  on  the 
appointment ;  in  other  cases,  the  people  send  up  a  list  to  the  government,  with  whom 
the  final  appointment  rests ;  in  some  cases  a  right  of  interference  belongs  to  the  body  of 
clergy  alr^y  in  office ;  and  in  one  case,  that  of  Keuch&tel,  the  clerical  body  absorb  the 
entire  power,  subject  only  to  the  supervision  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  never  interferes 
with  their  movements.  For  the  most  part,  the  Presbyterian  parity  is  preserved  amongst 
the  clergy,  the  office  of  doycn^  which  is  the  highest  rank  among  them,  being  simply  that 
otprimm  inter  pares,  the  first  among  equals,  and  lasting  but  for  one  year  at  a  time  in 
the  case  of  each  occupant.  In  the  canton  of  Bftle,  however,  some  vestiges  of  the  Episcopal 
subordination  are  retained  ;  the  first  minister  of  the  minster  churoh  in  the  city  of  Bftle, 
holding  a  certain  official  pre-eminence  amongst  his  brethren ;  and  hia  colleague,  the 
second  minister,  bearing  the  title  of  archidiaconus,  or  archdeacon.  The  tenure  by  which 
the  ministers  hold  their  parishes  is  also  very  different  in  different  cantons,  some  being 
elected  for  life,  or  until  any  fault  worthy  of  deposition  is  committed ;  others  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  others  from  week  to  week. 

**  In  the  mountain  districts,"  says  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  "  Catholicism  appears  in  much 
the  same  guise  as  it  bore  before  the  Reformation  :  it  is  the  religion  of  an  honest,  untu- 
tored, and  superstitious  race,  who  receive  it  in  aU  its  integrity,  submit  to  it  with  undis- 
guised sincerity,  and  regard  with  horror  aU  who  would  call  it  in  question.  In  the  Italian 
states  there  is  more  of  astuteness,  more  of  mere  formalism,  less  depth  of  feeling  and 
sincerity  of  devotion,  but  not  less  of  bigptry  or  ignorance.  In  the-  French  cantons 
Catholicism  appears  tmder  a  more  cosmopolitan  guise ;  it  is  the  religion  of  a  people 
acquainted  with  letters,  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  cultivated  society,  apt  to  be  assailed 
by  argimients  directed  against  their  faith,  and  consequently  more  versed  in  crafty  devices 
and  plausible  reasonings.     The  Jesuits,  who  ever  since  the  foundation  of  their  order  have 
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been  the  mainstay  of  the  chtiroh  of  Borne,  though  their  atrocious  proceedings  at  times 
have  excited  the  indignation  of  Boman  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  brought  down  the 
condemnation  of  the  pontiff  himself,  have  long  been  an  active  party  in  Switzerland, 
seeking  to  propagate  as  well  as  secure  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  and  for  that  end  engaging 
in  deep  political  intrigues,  and  in  some  instances  plunging  the  country  into  civil  war. 
Their  head-quarters  are  at  Fribourg ;  and  in  Soleure,  Schwitz,  and  the  Yalais  they  are 
strong  and  active.  In  the  last  of  these  cantons  they  procured,  so  late  as  the  year  1846| 
the  passing  of  a  law  proscribing  all  assemblies,  discussions,  and  conversations  reflecting 
on  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  imder  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  law  also 
prohibited  the  possession  of  any  book  indirectly  attacking  the  religion  of  the  state ;  so 
that,  for  having  any  book  whatever  which  the  Jesuit  priest  might  pronounce  unfriendly 
to  !l^man  catholicistn,  a  person  might  be  amenable  to  the  authorities.  A  Swiss  writer 
has  justly  said,  '  The  Jesuits  are  the  enemies  of  Switzerland,  because  they  hate  and 
would  obliterate  Swiss  feeling  and  Swiss  nationality.  They  are  the  enemies  of  Switzer- 
land, because  they  detest  and  aim  at  overthrowing  its  freedom.  They  are  the  enemies  of 
Switzerland,  because  wherever  they  are,  they  try  to  appropriate  the  civil  power,  to  abro- 
gate institutions,  and  to  degrade  the  Swiss  people  into  the  condition  of  slaves  under  a 
priestocracy.  In  fine,  they  are  the  enemies  of  Switzerland,  because  they  oppose  all  true 
intellectual  education,  and  would  put  chains  on  men's  minds,  that  they  may  the  more 
easily  enslave  their  persons.'  " 

Mr.  Noel  gives  a  still  fuller  portraiture : — "  Would  you  know,,  reader,  what  these 
Jesuits  are  ?  They  have  been  expelled  from  almost  every  kingdom  in  Europe  for  their 
political  intrigues ;  their  political  intrigues  forced  the  emperor  of  China  to  drive  them 
from'Pekin  and  Pet-che-li.  THeir  foimder,  Ignatius  Loyola,  was  first  a  debauchee ;  then 
he  despised  himself,  macerated  his  flesh,  and  mastered  it ;  then  grew  into  an  ascetic,  and 
becoming  red  hot  with  enthusiasm,  was  thought  by  others,  and  thought  by  himself,  to  be  a 
saint ;  and  by  his  enthusiasm  won  power  over  the  enthusiastic.  As  happens  generally,  this 
enthusiasm  burnt  out ;  but  it  left  behind  it  habits,  opinions,  aims,  enmities,  friendships, 
adherents,  power,  and  the  prospect  of  boimdless  empire.  And  now  Ignatius  became  another 
man ;  the  enthusiast  grew  into  the  chieftain.  His  fanaticism  was  past,  his  strong  intel- 
lect and  his  force  of  character  remained.  Cold,  calculating,  guileful,  and  able,  by  his  own 
experience  of  enthusiasm,  to  play  on  the  enthusiasm  of  others,  he  climbed  step  by  step, 
till  his  throne  was  as  lofty  and  as  splendid  as  the  throne  of  the  pontiff ;  and  he  held  an 
imrivalled  army  of  hardy,  devoted,  and  disciplined  bigots  imder  his  absolute  command. 
Now  read  the  orders  which  he  gave  them,  which,  though  dead,  he  gives  them  still,  and 
which  each  Jesuit  slave  still  obeys.  I  took  them  from  the  Institute,  the  great  work  of  his 
genius,  the  Jesuit's  Bible.  *  Most  carefully  let  us  strain  every  nerve  to  manifest  the 
virtue  of  obedience,  first  to  the  chief  pontiff,  then  to  the  superiors  of  the  society,  so  that 
in  all  things  in  which  obedience  is  consistent  with  charity,  we  may  be  prompt  at  the 
voice  of  each,  as  though  it  jvas  the  voice  of  Christ,  obeying  whatever  is  enjoined  with 
speed,  with  joy,  and  with  perseverance,  persuading  ourselves  that  every  command  is  just, 
renoimcing  every  opposite  sentiment  and  judgment  of  our  own  by  a  sort  of  blind 
obedience  ....  and  let  each  persuade  himself  that  those  who  live  under  obedience  should 
permit  themselves  to  be  carried  and  governed  by  Divine  Providence,  acting  through  their 
superiors,  as  though  each  was  a  corpse,  which  permits  itself  to  be  carried  any  where  find 
to  be  handled  in  any  manner ;  or  like  the  stick  of  an  old  man,  which  serves  him  who 
holds  it  wheresoever  or  in  whatsoever  thing  he  wishes  to  use  it.' 

"  They  are  therefore  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  at  any  moment,  on  any  mission, 
without  the  least  reluctance,  and  to  call  what  may  appear  white,  black,  if  the  church 
asserts  it  to  be  so.  Blind  and  chained  with  fetters  of  brass,  for  the  lov6  they  bear  to  their 
society,  their  Delilah,  the  fathers  grind  like  Samson  in  the  •prison  house  (see  Judges 
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xvi.  21),  under  the  ordei*8  of  their  general  and  their  superiors.  Their  bouIs  are  corpse- 
like;  but  their  minds  are  a  living  enginery,  overspreadilig  the  earth,  and  worked 
by  one  master  engineer,  towards  one  end,  the  subjugation  of  the  human  race  to  their 
sway. 

**  They  began  in  enthusiasm,  they  have  gone  on  in  policy  :  they  had  devotedness,  they 
have  ambition :  they  obtained  power  by  great  sacrifices,  they  keep  it  by  vigorous  exertion. 
Half  men,  half  machines,  they  give  themselves  up  to  their  Machiavellian  leaders,  as 
Christians  give  themselves  up  to  God.  The  Christian  ofiers  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to 
Christ,  and  bui^is  like  a  flame  of  fire  in  his  ennobling  service :  the  Jesuit  offers  himself 
to  be  kicked,  trampled  on,  or  buried  like  a  corpse ;  to  be  used  any  where  and  in  any  thing, 
or  thrown  away  at  pleasure,  as  a  stick,  by  an  ecclesiastical  politician :  the  Christian 
renders  to  Christ  a  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  generous  devotedness ;  the  Jesuit  bows 
with  blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  tyrants  whom  he  haa  sworn  to  serve :  Christians  are 
Christ's  army,  to  struggle  for  the  mental  and  moral  emancipation  of  mankind ;  Jesuits 
are  the  Pope's  Cossacks,  to  deceive  and  enslave  them." 

There  has  been  much  in  the  religious  state  of  Switzerland  of  late  years,  to  afilict  those 
who  love  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  while  events  have  not  been  wanting  to  excite  hope  of 
a  better  condition.  Another  reformation  is  still  needed ;  and  this  can  only  take  place 
from  the  diffusion  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  of  divine  truth, 
accompanied  by  that  Almighty  energy  which  can  render  it  effectual  to  the  enlightening 
of  the  mind  and  the  purifying  of  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THE   STELVIO    PASS — ^THE  OUTI.ER   SPITZ — ^THE  VALTFXINE. 

The  great  military  road  over  Mont  Stelvio  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
as  a  new  lino  of  communication  between  his  German  and  Italian  states,  and  as  having 
the  advantage  of  not  traversing  any  portion  of  territory  belonging  to  another  govern- 
ment. From  Vienna  two  roads  communicate  with  this  pass,  meeting  at  Prad.  Shortly 
after  leaving  this  village,  the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  magnificent  mountain  of  the 
Ortler  Spitz.  A  little  beyond  the  barrier,  this  mountain  suddenly  discloses  itself  with 
an  appalling  effect,  as  it  is  seen  from  its  summit  to  its  base  robed  in  everlasting  snows, 
while  enormous  glaciers,  descending  from  its  sides,  stream  into  the  valley  below  the 
road.  Immense  masses  of  rock,  in  themselves  mountains,  throw  out  their  black  and 
scathed  forms  in  striking  contrast  with  the  brightness  of  the  glaciera  which  they 
separate.  Mr.  Brockedon  considers  the  whole  ascent  from  Drofoi  as  without  a  parallel 
in  Alpine  scenery. 

The  road,  which  is  admirably  constructed,  winds  round  the  northern  side  of  the  deep 
ravine  into  which  the  glaciers  sink,  and  so  near  to  them  that  a  stone  may,  with  little 
effort,  be  thrown  upon  them.  The  summit  of  this  extraordinary  pass  is  the  highest  that 
has  been  made  traversiblc  for  carriages  in  the  world ;  it  being  9,272  feet  above  the  sea, 
780  feet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  this  latitude,  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
perpendicularly  higher  than  the  pass  of  the  Simplon.  Yet  the  road  on  the  summit  is 
usually  clear  of  snow  by  the  end  of  July,  and,  except  from  occasional  falls,  continues  so 
till  September.  A  descent  of  09r3  feet  leads  down  to  the  inn  and  custom-house  on  the 
Monte  Brauglio,  over  which  there  is  a  passage  from  the  Valteline  to  the  valley  of  the 
Adige.  This  was  formerly  a  line  of  considerable  commerce  ;  but  as  this  route  traversed 
a  small  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Grisons,  the  Austrian  government  made  the  new  road 
aacend,  by  the  defile  of  Drofoi,  to  a  col  a  thousand  feet  higher. 

From  the  Monte  Brauglio,  a  zigzag  road  leads  down  to  the  "Wurmser-loch,  a  deep  and 
appalling  ravine,  through  which  the  Adda  falls  from  rock  to  rock.  This  was  formerly  - 
considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  passes  of  the  Alps,  but  is  now  rendered  secure  by 
galleries,  either  excavated  in  the  rock  or  constructed  by  masonry.  The  extent  of  the 
road  thus  sheltered  is  2,226  feet,  besides  700  feet  more  so  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain  as  to  be  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  impending  rock.  This  defile  leads  down 
to  the  Valley  of  Bormio.  The  little  town  of  that  name  was  formerly  enriched  by  the 
transit  of  merchandise  from  Venice  to  the  Grisons  by  the  old  pass.  The  district  of 
Bormio  terminates  at  the  narrow  defile  of  La  Sarra,  which  was  then  secured  by  a  wall 
and  a  gate.  Here  the  traveller  leaves  behind  him  the  cold  region,  and  descends  with 
the  Adda  into  the  rich  district  of  the  Val  Teline  or  Valteline. 

Valteline  is  a  longitudinal  valley  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Ilha)tian  Alps,  drained 
throughout  its  length  by  the  river  Adda.  This  river  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Stilsfer  Joch, 
over  which  the  new  road  made  by  the  Austrian  government  leads  from  the  Tyrol  into 
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Lombardy,  across  the  district  of  Bormio,  or  Worms,  which  lies  east  of  the  Valteline,  and 
then  entering  it  at  the  defile  of  La  Sarra,  flows  in  a  general  direction  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  until  it  enters  the  valley  of  Como,  at  the  westem'extremity  of  the  valley. 
Valtelina  Proper  is  about  forty-five  miles  in  length,  but  including  Bormio,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  valley,  it  is  fifty-five  miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Grisons,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  dividing  the  valley  of  the 
Adda  from  that  of  the  Engadine ;  on  the  south-east  by  the  Tyrol,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  lofty  group  of  the  Ortler  and  the  Stilsfer  Joch ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Lombard  provinces  of  Brescia  and  Como ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake 
of  Como,  and  by  the  district  of  Chiavenna,  with  which  it  is  politically  united. 

Chiavenna  consists  chiefly  of  the  valley  of  the  Liro,  a  stream  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Splugen,  and,  flowing  from  north  to  south,  joins  the  Maira,  which  comes  from  the 
Grisons.  A  few  miles  lower,  the  united  stream  enters  the  Laghetto,  or  upper  Lake  of 
Como.  From  the  Splugen  to  the  lake  is  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  three 
districts  of  the  Valteline,  Bormio,  and  Chiavenna  have  been  united  for  ages  under 
the  same  administration :  first  under  the  government  of  the  Grisons,  and,  since  the 
begianing  of  the  present  century,  under  the  government  of  Lombardy.  For  this 
reason  they  are  frequei^tly  included  in  historical  archives  under  the  general  name  of 
the  Valteline. 

Under  the  former  government  great  dissatisfaction  long  existed,  and  the  crisis  of 
rebellion  was  accelerated  by  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice.  Many  inhabitants  of  the 
Valteline,  suspected  of  favouring  the  Spanish  court,  and  particularly  those  who  had 
opposed  with  the  greatest  zeal  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  were  arrested 
and  conveyed  into  the  country  of  the  Grisons.  Mock  courts  of  justice  were  established 
in  several  places,  by  which  the  prisoners  were  fined  to  a  large  amount ;  and  some  were 
even  sentenced  to  the  torture. 

Among  the  suflerers  was  Nicholas  Rusca,  a  priest  of  Sondrio,  who  had  gained  the 
universal  esteem  of  the  Catholics  by  his  unremitted  resistance  to  the  Protestant  doctrines, 
and  who,  for  the  rigid  austerity  of  his  manners,  was  greatly  revered  by  the  multitude. 
A  man  named  Chiappinus,  and  three  gondoliers  of  Venice,  were  arrested  under  the 
suspicion  of  a  design  to  assassinate  Scipio  Calandrinus,  the  president  minister  of  Sondrio, 
at  the  instigation  of  Rusca  ;  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  of  Rusca's  privity,  being  drawn, 
under  fear  of  torture,  from  Chiappinus.  The  governor  of  the  ValteKne  referring  the 
matter  to  the  diet  of  the  Grisons,  Rusca  was  cited  before  that  assembly,  but  declined  to 
appear  ;  either,  as  his  enemies  pretended,  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  or,  as  his 
friends  alleged,  from  a  dread  of  putting  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Grisons,  so  violently 
incensed  against  him.  Having  escaped  from  the  Valteline,  he  waited  at  Bedano,  where 
his  cause  was  publicly  pleaded  before  twelve  judges  deputed  by  the  Grisons.  Being 
acquitted  of  the  charge,  he  returned  to  Sondrio,  where  with  zeal,  influenced  by  persecu- 
tion, he  continued  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  school  at  Sondrio — a 
favourite  measure  of  the  opposite  party. 

His  enemies,  baffled  in  their  first  attempt,  brought  against  him  a  charge  of  a  more 
public  nature  :  they  accused  him  of  opposing  the  decrees  of  the  Grisons,  and  of  exhorting 
the  inhabitants  of  Morbegno  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  king  of  Spain,  the  protector  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  In  consequence  of  these  insinuations,  a  troop  of  sixty  Grisons 
arrived  at  Sondrio  by  night,  and  seizing  Rusca,  carried  him  to  Tersis,  where  he  was  not 
only  impeached  of  high  treason  in  the  temporary  court  of  justice  then  assembled,  but, 
against  every  principle  of  equity,  was  likewise  again  examined  for  having  abetted  the 
assassination  of  Calandrinus ;  and  as  he  peremptorily  denied  these  charges,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  tortured,  and  the  horrid  sentence  was  inflicted  three  times  in  the  dead  of 
night.     Extreme  sufiering  failing  to  extort  from  him  any  confession  of  guilt,  he  was,  on 
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the  following  night,  twice  subjected  to  the  same  dreadful  agony ;  and,  with  a  frame  that 
was  weak  and  full  of  infirmities,  he  expired  amidst  the  tortures. 
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A  spirit  of  fury  was  now  raised  among  the  people  too  violent  to  he  appeased.     The 
emissaries  of  Spain  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  general  ferment,  and  to  suggest  the  most 
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plausible  motives  for  immediate  insurrection.  They  represented,  that  as  the  Grisons 
were  convulsed  by  factions,  and  France  disturbed  by  internal  commotions,  a  most  favour- 
able opportunity  presented  itself  to  shake  off  the  yoke  under  which  they  groaned  ;  and, 
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aroused  by  these   suggestions,   the   inhabitants  resolved  to  commence  hostilities  by  a 
general  warfare  against  the  Protestants. 

The  day  appointed  for  accomplishing  this  horrid  design  was  the  20th  of  July,  1620. 


SUMMIT   OF  THE   STELYIO,   AND   THE   ORTLEIl   SPITZ. 


In  the  dead  of  night,  Robustelli,  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  accompanied,  by  about  a 
hundred  followers,  arrived  at  Tirano,  and  having  assembled  the  chief  Catholics  of  the 
place,  laid  befo:e  them  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  Protestants;  and  the  dreadful 
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propoial  was  read  with  all  the  zeal  of  resentment  inflamed  by  fanaticism.  At  break  of 
day,  the  signal  for  the  massacre  being  given  by  ringing  the  bells,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
issued  from  their  houses,  and  repaired  to  the  market-place  in  anxiety  and  terror.  The 
conspirators  now  fell  on  the  Protestants,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  follow  their 
example  by  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Few  words  being  required  to 
exasperate  an  incensed  and  superstitious  piultitude,  every  person  seizing  the  first  arms 
that  presented  themselves,  scoured  the  streets,  stormed  the  houses,  and  assassinated  the 
Protestants. 

During  this  dreadful  scene,  the  podesta,  his  family,  and  some  of  the  principal  Pro- 
testants, took  refuge  in  the  town-house ;  but  the  Catholics  soon  forced  a  passage,  and 
burst  into  the  apartment  where  the  fugitives  were  collected.  At  the  sight  of  the  podesta 
and  his  wife  on  their  knees,  presenting  their  infant  children  with  uplifted  arms,  their 
fury  was  for  a  moment  suspended.  But  the  barbarity  of  the  inflamed  multitude  was 
implacable :  the  fugitives  were  first  imprisoned,  and  then  put  to  death,  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  age. 

Some  of  the  conspirators  were  now  despatched  to  Teglio  :  they  were  dressed  in  red,  as 
a  signal  to  the  inhabitants  that  the  rising  at  Tirano  had  succeeded.  The  Catholics  soon 
collected  themselves  into  a  body,  and  repaired  to  the  church  where  the  Protestants  had 
assembled  for  divine  service.  One  of  them  levelled  his  piece  at  the  minister,  who  was 
preaching,  but  missing  his  aim,  the  Protestants  arose,  drove  out  the  Catholics,  and  barri- 
caded the  doors.  The  assassins  then  climbed  up  to  the  windows,  and  from  them 
discharged  their  guns  into  the  midst  of  the  crowded  audience ;  and  at  length  the  doors 
were  burst  open,  and  all  the  Protestants  were  put  to  death :  some,  so  called,  renounced 
their  profession,  and  so  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Another  party  made  their  way  towaixls  Bondrio,  where  the  governor  of  the  Valteline 
resided.  Apprised  of  their  design,  that  magistrate  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  take  arms, 
and  summoned  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  districts  to  his  assistance ;  in  obedience  io 
this  injunction,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  began  to  assemble,  but  the  former  were 
intercepted  and  destroyed.  Some  attempting  to  escape  towards  the  Engadine  and 
Pregalia,  were  overtaken  in  their  flight,  and  involved  in  the  common  ruin.  Even 
women  practised  every  species  of  outrage  on  the  bodies  of  the  massacred.  The  Catholic 
troops,  meanwhile,  entered  Sondrio,  and  exciting  their  partisans  with  the  cry  of 
^*  Down  with  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith  !"  made  a  general  slaughter  of  the  Pro- 
testants. There  was,  however,  one  display  of  mercy.  The  governor  was  first 
imprisoned,  but  on  the  consideration  that  he  had  always  treated  the  Catholics  with 
mildness,  was  dismissed  with  his  family,  and  escorted  in  safety  to  the  confines  of  the 
Valteline. 

It  would  be  revolting  in  the  highest  degree  to  enumerate  any  further  particulars  of 
this  horrid  massacre,  or  to  trace  its  devastations  in  the  several  towns  of  the  Valteline. 
It  continued  M-ithout  intermission  for  three  successive  days ;  nor  were  its  horrid  effects 
confined  merely  to  those  who  were  assassinated  upon  the  spot.  Many  who  had  escaped 
into  the  country  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ;  others,  after  eluding  the  fury  of 
their  pursuers,  were  consumed  by  hunger  and  fatigue ;  and  numerous  dead  bodies  were 
discovered  in  the  woods,  caverns,  and  torrents.  Several  Catholics  who  were  allied  to  the 
Protestants  shared  in  the  general  disaster ;  even  women  and  infants  were  slain  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner.  Some  Protestants  saved  their  lives  by  abjuring  their  religion, 
and  many,  who  refused  to  purchase  their  safety  by  this  concession,  were  burnt  alive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  carnage,  one  instance  of  singular  humanity  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  Bartholomeo  Peretti,  the  principal  Catholic  at  Berbeno,  being  exhorted  to 
put  all  the  Protestants  of  that  town  to  death,  apprised  them  of  their  danger,  and  assisted 
them  in  efiecting  an  escape.     But  this  act  of  clemency  was  the  occasion  of  his  own 
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defltruction,  and  he  was  executed  as  an  enemy  to  religion.  All  the  Protestants  being 
destroyed  or  driven  out  of  the  country,  the  remaining  inhabitants  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  Grisons,  and  framing  a  new  form  of  government,  threw  themselves 
imder  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  sent  an  army  to  their  support. 

The  people  of  Bormio  followed  the  example  of  the  Valteline,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  did  not  massacre,  but  only  expelled  the  Protestants.  Having  entered  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley,  they  also  erected 
themselves  into  an  independent  commonwealth. 

The  Grisons,  divided  among  themselves,  were  totally  unequal  to  the  chastisement  of 
their  revolted  subjects.  The  Catholics  were  desirous  of  employing  the  mediation  of 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Valteline ;  while  the  Protestants,  inclined  to 
vigorous  measures,  proposed  an  application  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  Venice,  and  France, 
After  violent  dissensions,  which  were  not  terminated  without  bloodshed,  the  Protestant 
interest  prevailed,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  powers  above  mentioned. 

Zurich  and  Berne  instantly  despatched  a  body  of  troops,  while  the  Catholic  cantons 
refused  to  act  against  those  of  the  same  persuasion  with  themselves.  Venice,  alarmed  at 
the  growing  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  desirous  of  a  passage  through  the 
Valteline,  gave  a  flattering  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Grisons,  but  deferred  sending 
any  actual  succour.  France  too,  having  just  emerged  from  a  civil  war,  was  more 
disposed  to  negotiate  than  to  act  with  decision.  Bassompierre  was  despatched  to  Madrid 
to  solicit  the  restitution  of  the  Valteline ;  and  although  a  league  was  concluded  between 
the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  assist  the  Grisons 
unless  the  Valteline  were  restored,  yet  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  Spaniards  was, 
that  the  forts  of  the  valley  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pope  ;  but  as  the  pope 
was  a  secret  partisan  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  inclined  to  favour  the  rebellion  of  the 
Valteline,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  restore  the  forts  to  the  Spaniards  upon  the  first 
opportunity.  In  this  interval,  the  united  troops  of  the  Grisons,  Zurich,  and  Berne,  being 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  the  Valteline  seemed  upon  the  point  of  being  for  ever 
dismembered  from  the  Grisons,  when  the  French  court,  suddenly  changing  its  plan  of 
operations,  entered  into  the  war  with  a  zeal  as-  sincere  as  it  was  politic,  and  vigorously 
interposed  on  behalf  of  the  Grisons. 

This  revolution  in  the  French  politics  was  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  Cardinal 
Bichelieu,  who  no  sooner  began  to  preside  in  the  cabinet,  than  the  kingdom  seemed  to 
awaken  from  that  deep  lethargy  into  which  it  had  sunk  during  the  feeble  administration 
imder  which  it  had  previously  been  placed.  Richelieu,  instantly  perceiving  the  import- 
ance of  the  Valteline,  without  wasting  a  moment  in  deliberation,  demanded  an 
immediate  restitution  of  that  country,  and  enforced  this  demand  by  sending  a  detach' 
ment  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Grisons,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de 
Couvres. 

The  general,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  minister,  penetrated  into  these 
parts,  joined  his  army  to  the  Swiss  and  Grisons,  and  in  two  campaigns  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio.  The  two  latter  provinces  were 
immediately  restored ;  but  when  the  Grison  deputies  repaired  to  the  French  general  at 
Sondrio,  to  demand  the  cession  of  the  Valteline,  Couvres  proposed  that  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion  should  be  abolished  throughout  the  valley  ;  that  the  inhabitants 
should  appoint  their  own  magistrates,  and  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  20,000  crowns ;  and 
he  showed  himself  so  strongly  inclined  to  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  Grisons  over 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  the  latter. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  this  conduct  was  occasioned  by  directions  from  his  court,  and 
profceeded  from  a  reconciliation  which,  unknown  to  the  Grisons,  had  taken  place  between 
the  kings  of 'France  and  Spain. 
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nichelieu,  the  soul  of.  the  French  monarchy,  having  now  brought  to  maturity  his 
project  for  subjugating  the  Huguenots,  was  too  great  a  politician  to  be  embarrassed  with 
a  foreign  war  at  the  eve  of  a  civil  commotion  ;  and  well  aware  that  he  could  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  Valteline  without  an  expense  of  troops,  which  he  could  ill  spare, 
temporised  for  the  moment,  and  made  overtures  to  Philip  IV.  The  latter,  harassed  by 
the  long  continuance  of  hostilities^  seemed  equally  desirous  of  an  accomodation ;  accord- 
ingly preliminaries  of  a  new  treaty  were  immediately  adjusted  by  the  contracting 
powers  at  Mosson,  in  Arragon.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Valteline  should  again  be 
restored  to  the  Grisons  under  the  following  conditions :  that  no  other  religion  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  shoidd  be  tolerated;  that  the  inhabitants  should  elect  their  own 
governors  and  magistrates,  either  from  themselves  or  from  the  Grisons,  but  always  from 
persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ;  and  that  the  governors  shoidd  be  confirmed  by 
the  Grisons.  In  return  for  these  privileges,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  should 
pay  an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  settled  by  mediation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  treaty,  concluded  on  the  5th  of  March,  1626,  the  French  resigned  the 
forts  of  the  Valteline  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  evacuated  the  coimtry. 


THE  STELVIO   PASS,  BORDERS  OF  TYROL 

In  conformity  with  this  alliance,  the  inhabitants  having  elected  Robustelli,  who  began 
the  massacre,  for  their  governor,  and  appointed  twelve  magistrates,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Coire  to  demand  the  confirmation  of  the  (Jrisons.  The  latter,  however,  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  accede  to  a  treaty  so  destructive  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereignty 
which  they  possessed  over  the  Valteline.  Openly  excited  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  French  minister,  they  refiised  to  acknowledge  the  treaty  of 
Mosson.  But  as  they  were  not  in  a  state  to  support  their  claims  upon  the  Valteline  by 
force  of  arms,  they  could  only  remonstrate  and  negotiate,  without  producing  any  imme- 
diate effect. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  state  for  three  years,  until  Richelieu,  having  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  Huguenots  by  the  taking  of  Rochelle,  found  himself  in  a  situation  to 
turn  the  whole  force  of  France  against  the  house  of  Austria,  the  diminution  of  whose 
power  he  had  long  meditated.     He  now  threw  off  the  mask ;  the  dominions  of  the  house 
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of  Austria  were  invaded  on  all  sides,  and  every  part  of  Europe  became  the  theatre  of  his 
vast  designs.     Among  other  enterprises,  the  Valteline  engaged  no  inconsiderable  share 


of  his  attention.  The  Duke  of  Rohan  was  despatched  to  the  Grisons  with  a  formidable 
army  ;  and,  having  worsted  the  Spanish  troops  in  various  encounters,  dispossessed  them 
of  the  Valteline. 
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Upon  this  decisive  success,  the  French  abated  much  of  their  solicitude  for  the  interests 
of  the  Orisons ;  and  although  they  began  the  war  with  a  positive  demand  of  an  uncon- 
ditional restitution  of  the  Valteline,  yet  they  were  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the  country, 
than  they  again  professed,  as  on  the  former  conquest,  a  great  tenderness  for  the  privileges 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  refused  to  surrender  their  acquisition  to  the  Grisons,  unless 
upon  terms  more  favourable  to  the  people  than  had  been  oflfered  even  by  the  treaty  of 
Mosson. 

The  Grisons  having  no  prospect  of  assistance  from  any  other  quarter,  found  themselves 
under  a  necessity  of  acceding  to  these  humiliating  stipulations.  The  French,  with  a 
view  probably  of  retaining  the  Valteline  in  their  own  hands,  continued  to  delay  it« 
restitution,  and  clogged  every  subsequent  negotiation  for  that  purpose  with  conditions 
still  more  unfavourable.  The  Spaniards,  artfully  availing  themselves  of  these  circum- 
stances, held  out  to  the  Grisons  the  most  flattering  overtures  of  accommodation.  The 
latter,  encouraged  by  these  well-timed  oflers,  and  incensed  at  the  repeated  instances  of 
duplicity  they  heid  lately  experienced,  rose  up  in  arms,  and  drove  the  French  from  the 
Valteline.  The  treaty  of  Milan  was  the  consequence  of  this  revolution  ;  a  close  alliance 
was  concluded  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Grisons ;  and  the  Valteline  was  restored 
to  the  latter,  under  the  guarantee  of  that  very  power  which  had  originally  excited  the 
inhabitants  to  revolt. 

This  treaty,  contracted  in  the  year  1635,  secured  to  the  Spaniards  the  passage  of 
the  valley,  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  the  war,  and  restored  the  Valteline, 
Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  to  the  Grisons  under  the  following  articles :  An  act  of  oblivion  ; 
the  immunities  of  the  subject  countries  to  be  confirmed  as  they  existed  before  the 
revolution  of  1620 ;  no  other  religion  but  the  Catholic  to  be  tolerated  therein;  no  person 
of  any  other  persuasion  to  be  permitted  to  reside,  excepting  the  governors,  during  the 
two  years  they  should  continue  in  office,  and  the  Protestants  possessed  of  lands,  who 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country  above  three  months  in  the  year ;  the 
privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  be  restored  in  their  full  latitude. 

A  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  government  of  the  valley,  and  some  regulations 
introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  stemming  the  torrent  of  injustice  and  corruption  that 
prevailed  in  the  courts  of  justice  before  the  revolution  ;  they  consisted  chiefly  .of  a  new 
method  of  nominating  the  governors,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  assessor.  The 
articles  were  guaranteed  by  Spain,  and  inserted  in  the  capitulation,  or  treaty,  and  ratified 
in  1639,  at  Milan,  in  the  presence  of  the  deputies  from  the  Valteline. 

The  deputies  reproached  the  Spaniards  for  having  summoned  them  to  Milan,  in  order 
to  be  present,  in  silence  and  with  tears,  at  the  subversion  of  their  liberty ;  and  when  the 
treaty  was  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  a  general  despair  spread  itself 
through  all  ranks.  The  people  universally  lamented  that  they  had  been  deluded  into  a 
revolt  under  a  promise  of  protection ;  that  they  had  expended,  during  this  fatal  war, 
above  twenty-five  millions  of  florins,  nearly  £2,000,000  sterling,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  secure  an  alliance  between  Spain  and  the  Grisons,  and  to  be  restored  to  their 
original  masters,  exasperated  by  their  revolt,  and  preparing  to  renew  the  former  acts  of 
injustice  and  tyranny  which  had  driven  them  to  rebellion.  Nor  were  these  murmurs 
Hi-grounded ;  for  except  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  religion,  no  material  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  fate  of  this  valley. 

Since  this  treaty,  the  laws  have  been  no  less  perverted  than  before,  the  exactions  of 
the  governors  have  continued  as  exorbitant,  and  the  courts  of  justice  as  iniquitous 
and  corrupt.  The  change  in  the  administration  of  justice  proved  no  alleviation ;  the 
creation  of  the  assessor's  office  serving  only  to  give  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  most 
iniquitous  proceedings,  or  to  vary  the  mode  of  oppression.  This  innovation-  has  been^ 
moreover,  attended  with  this  bad  effect  to  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  that  whereaisi 
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before  the  rebellion,  the  nobles  were  principally  subject  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Grison 
judges,  the  people  have  become  more  exposed  to  exactions  since  the  pacification. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things,  complaints  arose,  and  availing 
himself  of  them,  General  Bonaparte  seized,  in  the  year  1797,  on  the  bailiwicks  of  the 
Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  which  had  been  for  centuries  dependent  on  the 
Orisons,  and  incorporated  them  with  the  Cisalpine  republic.  At  the  same  time,  all  the 
property,  houses,  and  lands  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Grisons,  which  were  situated  in 
those  districts,  were  confiscated  to  the  amount  of  some  millions  of  florins,  and  many 
families  were  thus  ruined.  In  1814,  the  Valteline  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Austria,  together  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy.  The  Austrian  government,  after  some 
negotiations,  recognised  the  claims  of  the  Grison  citizens  who  had  been  robbed  of  their 
property  by  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  in  1823,  granted  them,  or  their  heirs,  an 
indemnity  of  2,109,694  francs. 

Sondrio  is  the  capital  of  the  valley,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Valteline  and 
of  the  vicar.  The  town,  partly  built  in  a  plain,  and  partly  upon  the  sides  of  a  rock,  is 
placed  in  a  very  romantic  situation  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  occupies 
both  sides  of  the  Malenco,  a  furious  torrent  which  frequently  overflows  its  banks. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  very  ancient ;  for  the  arms  of  the  Visconti,  fonnerly  the 
sovereigns  of  this  country,  are  painted  upon  their  walls ;  these  arms  representing  an 
enormous  serpent  crushing  a  man  between  his  teeth.  The  province  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  under  the  crown  of  Austria,  constituted  of  the  three  provinces,  the 
Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  bears  the  name  of  Delega&ime  di  Sondrio, 

The  first  chesnut  trees  are  seen  immediately  below  La  Serra.  The  wine  of  the 
Valteline  has  an  extensive  celebrity.  The  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  here  for  silk- 
worms ;  and  so  fertile  is  the  soil,  that  two  harvests  of  maize  and  other  corn  are  gathered 
within  the  year.  The  road  passes  through  a  number  of  pleasant  little  towns  and 
picturesque  villages,  crossing  the  Adda  repeatedly,  and  afterwards  running  along  its 
left  bank  to  Colico,  the  port  of  the  Valteline.  Valteline  Proper  is  the  largest  and  finest 
part  of  the  whole  province ;  it  has  a  genial  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  heat  is  very 
great  in  summer.  All  the  fruit-trees  of  Italy  thrive  there.  It  has  excgllent  pastures 
and  meadow-land,  and  its  cheese  rivals  the  best  made  in  Lombardy.  The  slopes  of  the 
lower  hills  along  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  are  covered  with  vines,  planted  in 
terraces. 

The  Valteline,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  Italy,  has  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  there  are  many  collections  of  pictures  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  This 
country,  however,  has  produced  few  artists  of  any  eminence.  Pietro  Ligario  is  almost 
the  only  painter  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  and  his  name  is  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Valteline. 

Ligario  was  born  at  Sondrio,  in  1686,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ligario,  which  took  its 
name  from  a  neighbouring  village  of  that  appellation.  Having  discovered  much  talent, 
and  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts,  he  was  sent  when  very  young  to  Eome,  under  the  care 
of  Lazaro  Baldi,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  exactness  of  design  which  characterises  the 
Eoman  school.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  passed  some  time  in 
studying  that  exquisite  colouring  for  which  the  Venetian  masters  are  so  admirable  and 
distinguished.  Ho  made  himself  first  known  at  Milan,  where  he  met  with  some  encou- 
ragement ;  and  in  1727  he  returned  to  the  Valteline.  He  found,  however,  but  little 
employment,  until  ho  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  Count  Desalis,  envoy  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  republic  of  the  Grisons.  As  he  rose  in  reputation  his  business 
increased ;  but  being  always  very  poor,  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  finish  his  pro- 
ductions with  such  haste,  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  give  all  of  them  that  perfection 
which  he  was  capable  of  bestowing.     Hence  arises  that  inequality  which  is  so  remarkable 
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in  his  paintings.  There  is  scarcely  a  church  in  the  Valteline  which  does  not  possess  one 
of  his  pictures :  his  most  celebrated  pieces  are  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Gregory,  in  one  of 
the  churches  at  Sondrio,  and  St.  Benedict,  in  a  chapel  of  a  nunnery  near  the  town. 
These  were  his  lat<?st  performances ;  and  as,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  they  were 
finished  with  great  labour  and  exactness,  may  be  considered  as  the  tost  from  which  we 
ought  to  estimate  his  abilities  as  a  painter.     The  figures  are  well  grouped,  the  principal 


characters  distinctly  marked,  and  the  expression  of  the  heads  is  admirable ;  the  style  of 
colouring  is  lively  without  being  gaudy,  and  chaste  without  being  didl.  A  few  days 
after  he  had  painted  St.  Benedict,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  expired  in 
1752,  in  the  (>7th  year  of  his  age.  Ligario  is  described  by  the  connoisseui-s  as  a  painter 
who  united  correctness  of  design  to  beauty  of  colouring.  He  is  remarkable  for  grouping 
his  figures  to  the  best  advantage,  and  his  heads  are  drawn  with  a  noble  simplicity.     It 
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has,  however,  been  objected  that  his  figures  often  resemble  statues ;  and  the  folds  of  his 
drapery  fall  with  too  much  precision,  like  the  wet  drapery  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
ancients.  The  character  of  his  faces  is  chiefly  Grecian  ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  they  are 
too  similar  to  each  other,  and  look  like  the  portraits  of  persons  who  are  of  the  same 
family. 


< 
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lieside  painting,-  Ligario  was  skilled  in  music,  mechanics,  and  agriculture,  and  has  left 
behind  him  specimens  of  no  ordinary  acquaintance  with  each  of  those  arts.  He  made, 
for  his  own  amusement,  an  organ  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  constructed  a  clock  with 
a  cylindrical  pendulum,  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  its  movements.  lie  was  so  much 
addicted  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  that  he  wrote  instructions  to  his  family  on  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  of  cultivation.     He  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  nis  son  and 
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daughter,  CaDsar  and  Victoria,  a  fondness  for  the  polite  arts.  They  both  followed  their 
father's  profession ;  but  although  not  without  some  degree  of  merit,  they  failed  of  equalling 
his  reputation.  Victoria  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

In  leaving  the  Valteline,  it  should  bo  stated  that  Coxc  has  given  us  an  account 
of  his  ascent  of  the  Muret ;  and  we  introduce  it,  lest  the  reader  should  overlook  the 
neighbouring  eminences.     He  says: — 

"  I  quitted  Sondrio,  and  went  up  the  valley  of  Malenco,  yielding  vines,  chesnut  trees, 
rye,  oats,  and  pasturage.  As  I  ascended,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were  clothed  with 
birch  and  firs,  and  their  siunmits  produced  nothing  but  a  scanty  herbage.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  appear  healthier,  better  clothed,  and  more  industrious,  than  the  other 
peasants  of  the  yaltelinc,  In  consequence  of  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  government, 
or  of  being  in  general  too  poor  to  excite  the  rapaciousiicss  of  the  Grison  govern9rs,  they 
are,  perhaps,  less  oppressed,  and  for  the  most  part  possess  a  small  portion  of  land.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  and  watered  by  a  torrent  which  forms  a  continual  cataract.  The  road 
is  a  footpath,  by  the  side  of  a  precipice,  und  carried  over  huge  fragments  of  rocks.  I 
passed  the  night  in  a  solitary  hut  at  the  bottom  of  the  Muret ;  the  next  morning  mounted 
a  rugged  ascent  in  the  channel  of  a  small  stream ;  observed  nothing  but  bare  rocks, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation ;  came  to  the  top  of  the  Muret,  and  passed 
over  a  large  mass  of  snow  and  ice. 

"  In  these  Alpine  situations  the  traveller  sees,  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  nature 
in  all  her  shapes.  In  the  Valteline  she  is  rich  and  fertile ;  here  she  is  barren  and 
stupendous.  These  regions  are  so  dreary  and  desolate,  that  if  it  were  not  for  an  occasional 
traveller,  the  flights  of  a  few  strange  birds,  the  goats  browsing  on  the  rugged  Alps,  and 
the  shepherds  who  tend  them,  nature  would  appear  quite  inanimate.  In  these  elevated 
spots,  while  I  was 

*  Placed  above  the  storm's  career/ 

I  noticed  the  pleasing  effects  produced  by  the  vapours  and  mists  floating  in  mid  air 
beneath  me — circumstances  finely  felt  and  described  by  the  author  of  "The  Minstrel :" — 

*  And  oft  the  craggy  cliif  ho  loved  to  climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost : 
"What  dreadfiil  pleasure  tliere  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  sliipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  the  enormous  sea  of  vapour,  tost 
In  billows  lengthening  to  the  hoiizon  round, 
Now  scooped  in  gulfe,  with  mountains  now  embossed ! ' 

"  From  the  top  of  the  Muret  I  descended  about  three  hours  a  craggy,  desolate,  and 
uninhabited  country ;  and  noticed  the  gradual  increase  of  vegetation  as  I  approached  the 
road  leading  to  Chiavenna,  a  little  above  Casazza.  This  passage  over  the  Muret,  which 
serves  for  the  transportation  of  wine  and  other  merchandise  from  the  Valteline  to  the 
Grisons,  is  only  open  about  five  months  in  the  year." 
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THE  CITY  OP  TBENT — ^ROVEEBDO — THE  COUNCIL  OP  TRENT. 

The  city  of  Trent  is  situated  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol,  and  was  once  an 
independent  bishopric  of  the  German  empire.  It  was  secularised  in  1803,  though  the 
bishop  is  still  denominated  a  prince,  and  enjoys  a  revenue  of  about  £4,000  a  year*  It 
lies  in  a  deep  and  romantic  valley,  through  which  flows  the  Adige,  in  its  course  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  not  far  from  where  it  debouches  on  the  beautiful  plains 
of  Lombardy.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the  city,  where  it  is  spanned  by  a  plain 
wooden  bridge,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  The  streets  are  narrow,  gloomy, 
and  dirty,  and  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  the  traveller.  The  bishop's  palace 
is  antique,  but  has  an  unsightly  appearance:  it  is  adorned,  however,  with  very  fine 
gardens.  The  cathedral  is  a  remarkable  building,  and  though  deficient  of  any  regular 
style  of  architecture,  is  highly  carved  and  ornamented.  The  chief  attraction  of  the 
city  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  is  built  entirely  of  red  marble. 
Here  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  council  assembled ;  and  here  is  still  found  a  very  fine 
picture,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  containing  the  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  ecclesiastical  conclave. 

A  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  in  Trent.  From  its  navigable  connexion  with 
the  Adriatic,  from  its  central  position,  and  from  its  command  of  several  of  the  Alpine 
passes,  its  merchants  might  soon  rise  to  eminence,  and  its  people  to  wealth ;  but  their 
efforts  to  extend  their  trade,  and  to  supply  the  regions  around  with  the  comforts 
of  other  nations,  are  checked  by  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  government.  There  are, 
however,  some  considerable  silk  manufactories  in  good  operation  in  the  city ;  and  the 
ladies  of  Europe,  in  using  the  best  silk  thread,  little  think  that  the  greatest  part  of  it 
is  the  production  of  Trent.  But  this  article,  being  small  in  bulk,  finds  its  way  through 
the  Austrian  douaniers ;  and  from  thence,  by  many  channels,  into  every  comer  of 
Europe. 

Roveredo,  taken  by  storm  by  the  Archduke  Sigismund,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Venetian 
army — on  which  occasion  bombs  were  used  for  the  first  time — is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  pleasant  Lazarina  valley,  which  is  planted  with  vines  and  mulberry-trees,  on  the 
river  Leno,  which  flows  through  the  town,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adige,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  The  town,  though  not  large,  has  many 
handsome  houses,  chiefly  built  of  marble.  The  Corso  Nuovo,  especially,  is  adorned  with 
fine  edifices.  The  castle,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  several  courts  of  justice,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  three  monasteries,  an 
English  convent  with  a  school  for  girls,  a  public  library,  and  some  charitable  institutions. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  silk,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and  have  a  considerable  trade 
in  silk  and  twist. 

Ascending  from  Roveredo,  the  valley  and  city  of  Trent  present  an  enchanting  appear- 
ance.    The  country  around  is  rich  and  beautiful.     Lofty  hills,  covered  with  vineyards 
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and  gardens,  producing  the  richest  fruit,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  bold  and  naked 
mountains  which  form  the  background.  All  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  dotted 
with  elegant  country  seats  and  houses  of  the  city  gentry,  who,  more  than  in  most 
German  cities,  seek  the  country  as  a  residence.     This  arises  from  the  unhealthiness  of 


the  town  itself,  which  has  a  climate  as  hot  as  the  tropics  in  summer,  and  almost  as  cold 
as  Greenland  in  the  winter.  Those  rural  residences  often  display  very  great  tast«  in 
their  construction  and  brilliancy  in  their  appearance — every  one  perched  on  its  own 
separate  eminence,  amidst  blooming  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  while  the  bright  blue 
river  flows  from  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  winds  round  the  hills  and  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  city ;  thesb,  as  you  approach,  form  the  only  ornaments  of  Trent^ 
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Its  name  is  familiar  to  the  world  on  account  of  the  famous  councU  held  there,  which  was 
first  opened  in  1545,  and  extended  through  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  This  has  conferred 
on  this  secluded  Tyrolese  city  a  celebrity  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  There  the 
most  avowed  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  check  the  work  of  God — the  progress  of 
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the  glorious  Reformation.  Under  the  pretence  of  reviewing  the  state  of  the  popish 
hierarchy,  the  deep-laid  scheme  for  the  extermination  of  all  heretics  was  determined  on. 
From  the  walls  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  the  fatal  tocsin  was  sounded  which 
involved  the  whole  of  Germany  in  the  flames  of  civil  war,*with  some  occasional  cessa- 
tions, for  a  hundred  years.     It  deprived  the  empire  of  nearly  one-half  of  its  inhabitants^ 
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by  the  sword  and  by  famine,  devastated  its  fairest  fields,  and  demoralised  all  that  came 
within  its  influence.  The  cry  of  millions,  whose  dust  is  scattered  through  the  plains  of 
Saxony,  the  hills  of  Bohemia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the 
.tender  mercies  of  Rome  in  those  days  of  her  violence,  because  days  of  her  power,  is 
doubtless  now  ascending  to  heaven :  ''  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not 
judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  P*' 

The  convocation  of  that  council  had  been  ardently  desired,  not  only  by  all  the  states  in 
Christendom,  but,  at  first,  by  Luther  himself,  who  expected  that  such  charitable  results 
might  arise  from  it  as  would  tend  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  the  world.  But  the 
pope,  then  Paul  III.,  had  other  objects  in  view.  Having  a  ready  tool  prepared  to  his 
hand,  in  the  ambitious  emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  V.,  and  being  well  supported  by 
the  cunning  of  his  legates  in  the  council^  whose  abilities  soon  gained  an  influence  over 
the  crowd  of  ignorant  and  indigent  Italian  bishops  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
assembly,  all  the  corruptions  of  Popery  were  retained.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
canonise  the  apocrjrphal  books,  and  to  class  them  with  the  inspired  records  alone  held 
sacred  by  the  Jews  and  the  first  Christians ;  another  was  to  authorise  the  Latin  Vulgate 
of  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  translation  to  be  consulted.  Doctrines,  which  had  been 
hitherto  received  with  some  latitude  of  interpretation,  were  confirmed  by  the  highest 
authority  of  Rome ;  and  many  mere  traditional  rites  were  declared  to  be  essential  parts 
of  worship.  The  breach  between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  instead  of  being  closed,  was 
widened,  and  rendered  for  ever  irreparable;  the  line  between  Christ  and  Antichrist, 
formerly  almost  indefinable  in  the  judgments  of  even  some  good  men,  was  drawn  in  so 
marked  and  decisive  a  manner,  that  it  has  served  to  keep  asunder  the  principles  of 
Divine  truth  from  the  soul-destroying  superstitions  of  Popery  to  the  present  day.  The 
members  of  that  council  thus  closed  the  door — ^till  then,  it  may  be  said,  partially  open — 
to  shut  out  every  ray  of  light  that  might  tend  to  the  reformation  of  their  system,  while 
they  held  up  the  spectacle  to  all  the  world  of  their  determination  to  adhere  to  every 
error  till  the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  and  great  Babylon  should  '^  come  up  in 
remembrance  before  God.'* 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  been  penned  by  three 
different  authors.  Father  Paul,  of  Venice,  wrote  an  account  of  it  when  the  event  was 
yet  recent,  and  some  of  its  members  still  alive.  Though  a  bigoted  papist  himself,  he 
exposes  the  intrigues  and  artifices  which  marked  the  whole  affair  with  consummate 
skill.  This  roused  the  Jesuit  Pal^avicini,  fifty  years  afterwards,  to  publish  a  most  artful 
apology  for  its  proceedings,  and  the  most  subtle  interpretation  of  its  decrees.  But 
Varges,  a  Spaniard,  who  attended  in  the  suit  of  the  imperial  ambassadors^  writing 
confidential  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  as  the  events  took  place,  may  be  considered  as 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  These  letters,  which  were  published,  clearly  show 
that  it  was  anything  but  the  "  spirit  from  above  ■ '  which  guided  their  policy ;  as  neither 
simplicity  of  heart,  nor  sincerity  of  manners,  nor  love  of  the  truth,  was  found  among  the 
members  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Its  decrees  were,  however,  subscribed  by  six  cardinals, 
four  of  them  being  legates ;  three  patriarchs  ;  twenty-five  archbishops  ;  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  bishops,  besides  many  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

The  Protestant  princes  .were  already  in  arms,  and  had  assembled  a  considerable  force  to 
meet  the  onset  of  the  emperqr,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  all  the  papal  troops,  and  a 
division  or  two  of  Flemings  from  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  former,  although  commanded 
by  men  of  courage  and  character,  lost  their  advantage  by  delay.  Charles,  by  his  superior 
energy  and  policy,  gained  several  successes  over  the  reformers ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
elector  and  the  margrave  fell  into  his  hands.  The  pope,  however,  fearing  lest  Charles 
should  turn  his  victorious  *rms  against  Rome  itself,  withdrew  his  troops,  and  found 
means  to  check  the  emperor's  triumphs.     This  gave  the  reformers  a  breathing  time  to 
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prepare  for  new  struggles.  Being  now  commanded  by  Maurice,  who  had  seized  Saxony, 
the  electoral  dominions  of  his  imprisoned  kinsman,  he  hotly  pursued  Charles  with  his 
troops,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  making  him  a  prisoner.  He  entered  Innspruck  at  mid- 
night, only  a  few  hours  after  the  emperor  and  his  attendants  had  left  it,  with  all  their 
"^gg^^g®*  money,  and  papers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  Saxons.  Charles,  in  miserable  plight 
and  suffering  deeply  from  the  gout,  fled  in  rain  and  darkness  over  the  Alps,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  ViUach  in  Carinthia,  but  scarcely  thought  himself  secure  in  that  remote  town. 

From  this  time,  it  may  be  said,  the  star  of  that  ambitious  and  politic  monarch  set  for 
ever.  The  short  remainder  of  his  reign  shows  nothing  but  reverses :  he  became  deeply 
dejected  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  overwhelmed  with  his  bodily  infirmities.  At  length 
he  determined  to  abdicate  all  his  crowns,  and  give  up  the  entire  sovereignty 
of  his  several  dominions  to  his  son  Philip,  retaining  only  for  himself  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  at  Placentia,  in 
Spain,  where  he  amused  himself  with  trifles  for  a  time.  At  length  he  fell  into  the 
deepest  asceticism  and  self-mortification— celebrating,'  on  one  occasion,  his  own  funeral 
obsequies  in  person.  This  last  act  of  folly  was  too  much  for  his  shattered  constitution  ; 
he  was  seized  the  next  day  with  fever,  which  shortly  terminated  his  life,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  years  and  six  months,  about  three  years  after  his  retirement  from  public 
affitirs. 

Soon  aft»r  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  had  convoked  the  council  of  Trent,  and  was  the  pre- 
siding evil  genius  of  all  the  woes  it  entailed,  also  ended  his  violent  and  imperious  reign, 
at  enmity  with  all  the  world,  but  chiefly  with  those  of  his  own  household.  The  principal 
members  of  his  family  were  soon  after  condemned  to  the  punishment  their  ambition 
merited  and  their  crimes  had  deserved.  Though  the  Reformation  was  not  yet  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and  had  to  pass  through  many  trials,  its  principal 
persecutors  all  disappeared  from  the  theatre  of  Europe  about  the  same  time. 

The  character  of  the  Tyrolese,  it  may  be  remarked  before  we  pass  onwards,  has  many 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from  their  neighbours.  They  are  of  an  honest,  frank, 
and  very  independent  spirit,  and  are  strongly  attached  to  their  native  land  ;  the  object  of 
the  numerous  emigrants  being  merely  to  save  a  small  capital,  with  which  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  land  in  their  own  country.  They  are  fond  of  manly  games,  and  are  a  poetical  and 
musical  people.  The  German  population  are,  however,  unhappily  addicted  to  intem- 
perance, and  to  this  kind  of  excess  are  ascribed  the  many  af&ays,  often  attended  with  the 
infliction  of  dangerous  wounds,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  Tyrol  than  in  all  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire  together.  The  inhabitants  of  southern  Tyrol  have  more  of 
the  Italians  in  their  manners,  language,  and  even  their  dress,  while  the  north  retains 
more  of  the  character  associated  with  distant  times. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  SEA. 


The  city  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  country  we 
have  recently  traversed.  For  if  the  map  be  consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  that  washes  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  is  called  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  and 
that  its  upper  or  northern  portion  receives  all  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  southern 
declivities  of  the  Alps.  These  numerous  streams  discharge  themselves  in  close  succession 
along  a  line  which  equals  thirty  degrees  in  length,  and  which  comprises  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  Adriatic,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  northern  coast. 

The  southernmost  river  is  the  Po,  which  comes,  charged  with  waters,  from  both  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines ;  the  northernmost,  or  rather  the  most  easterly,  is  the  Lisonzo, 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  mountains  of  Gamiola.  The  most  considerable  of  the  many 
streams  which  the  sea  or  gulf  receives  between  these  extreme  points,  are  the  Adige,  the 
Brenta,  the  Musone,  the  Piave,  the  Livenza,  the  Lemene,  and  the  Tagliamento.  Every 
one  of  these  rivers  has  a  rapid  course,  and  brings  down,  especially  in  the  rainy  season, 
enormous  quantities  of  mud  and  sand,  which,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  sea^  and  are 
released  from  the  violence  of  the  stream,  are  quietly  deposited.  The  head  of  the  Adriatic 
has  thus  become  a  bed  of  soft  mud,  extending  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  covered  with  water  not  exceeding,  for  the  most  part,  one  or  two  feet  in 
depth.  This  immense  expanse,  which  cannot  be  considered  either  sea  or  land,  is  called 
the  Lagunay  in  English,  the  Lagoon.  It  is  navigable  throughout  only  by  skifis,  drawing 
a  few  inches  of  water,  but  wherever  the  rivers  have  cut  a  few  channels  for  their  passage, 
or  artificial  canals  have  been  excavated,  ships  of  considerable  burden  may  ride  securely. 

The  Lagoon  is  not  open  to  the  sea ;  its  outer  edge  is  embanked  by  a  succession  of  long, 
narrow,  sandy  islands,  or  slips  of  land,  which  serve  as  so  many  natural  breakwaters,  and 
form,  in  fact,  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic.  The  entrances 
through  this  outer  barrier  are  few,  and  the  subsequent  navigation  through  the  still  small 
waters  of  the  Lagoon  most  intricate  and  difficult;  so  that  much  skill,  and  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  windings  of  the  deeper  channels,  are  necessary  for  a  safe  pilotage 
thitough  the  labyrinth  which  they  present. 

The  face  of  the  Lagoon  is  sprinkled  with  a  number  of  small  islands,  whose  soil  is  of  a 
firmer  character  than  that  of  the  shoals  and  mud-banks  above  which  they  are  elevated ; 
some  are  clustered  together,  with  only  narrow  channels  between  them,  and  others  are 
scattered  remotely,  as  so  many  outposts.  It  is  upon  a  group  which  lies  at  the  point 
where  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  meet,  that  the  queen  of  these 
waters  appears — ^the  city  of  Venice. 

Mr.  Rose  describes  the  Lagoon  as  a  great  mud  estuary,  and  likens  it,  in  its  relation  to 
the  Adriatic,  to  a  side-closet,  shut  off  from  a  room  by  a  partition,  but  communicating 
with  it  by  doors.     The  embankment  which  protects  the  Lagoon  from  the  inroad  of  the 
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waves  is  the  partition^  the  openings  in  it  are  the  doors,  and  in  a  line  with  them,  though 
not  uniformly  straight,  are  the  passages  or  channels  which  bring  ships  to  Venice.  These 
openings  of  course  break  up  the  embankment  into  certain  compartments,  which  comprise, 
l)eginning  from  the  north,  a  long  spit  of  land,  on  the  side  of  the  territory  of  Treviso, 
divided  from  the  continent  by  back  waters,  estuaries,  and  canals. 

In  ancient  geography  the  name  Venetia  was  applied  to  a  large  district  which  lay  to 
the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  and  which  constituted,  according  to  the  division  of  Augustus, 
the  tenth  division  of  the  Roman  empire.  Before  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians  into 
Italy,  fifty  cities  are  said  to  have  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity  within  the  limits  of 
this  province;  the  chief  among  them  were  Padua,  important  for  its  wealth  and  its 
ancient  renown,  and  Aquileia,  which  was  once  the  great  bulwark  of  Italy  on  it«  north- 
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eastern  frontier,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
lUyrian  trade.  Their  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  Alaric  and  his  Goths,  in  the  year 
462 ;  and  according  to  the  common  supposition,  a  number  of  refugees  from  the  conquered 
province  sought  shelter  in  the  small  islands  of  the  Venetian  Gulf.  Fifty  years  after- 
wards, the  inroads  of  Attila  and  the  Huns  gave  rise  to  a  second  and  more  extensive 
emigration  ;  the  citizens  of  Aquileia  then  betook  themselves  to  the  isle  of  Gradm  (or,  as 
we  now  call  it,  Grade),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lisonzo,  while  those  of  Padua  retreated 
to  the  RimiB  Alfus,  on  which  the  city  of  Venice  subsequently  arose.  Thus,  as  the 
poet  says, — 


"  A  few  in  few 


Flying  away  from  him,  whose  boost  it  was 

That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod, 

Gave  birth  to  Venice," 
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and  the  savage  conqueror,  who  so  well  displayed  his  ferocious  pride  in  that  memorable 
saying,  was  undesignedly  the  instrument  of  founding  a  republic  which  revived  in  the 
feudal  state  of  Europe  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  industry. 

The  condition  of  the  islanders  about  seventy  years  afterwards  is  described  in  a  lelte/ 
addressed  to  their  **  maritime  tribunes/'  by  Cassiodorus,  the  minister,  or  Praotorian 
prefect,  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy.  The  writer  quaintly  compares  them  to 
water-fowl,  who  had  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  an  image  which  is 
repeated  by  a  poet  of  our  own,  when  he  says  that — 


"  Like  the  water-fowl 


They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean-waves." 

The  prefect  allows  that  the  province  of  Venetia  had  formerly  contained  many  noble 
families ;  but  he  insinuate  that  they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune  to  the  same  level 
of  humble  poverty.  Fish  was  the  common  food  of  all ;  and  their  only  treasure  was  the 
salt  which  they  extracted  from  the  sea,  and  exchanged  in  the  neighbouring  markets  of 
the  continent.  Want,  however,  had  begotten  enterprise ;  the  exiles  had  already  become 
familiar  with  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  their  vessels,  continually  increasing  in  size  and 
number,  visited  all  the  harbours  of  the  Adriatic.  The  extent  of  their  maritime  meanci 
may  be  generally  inferred  from  the  request  which  the  epistle  of  Gassiodorus  conv^s ;  he 
exhorts  the  tribunes,  in  a  mild  tone  of  authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  their  coimtrymen 
for  the  public  service,  which  required  their  assistance  to  transport  the  magazines  of  wine 
and  oil  from  the  province  of  Istria  to  the  royal  city  of  Ravenna. 

The  tribunes  to  whom  the  letter  of  Gassiodorus  was  addressed  are  supposed  to  have 
been  twelve  officers  annually  elected  in  the  twelve  principal  islands.  The  tribunes 
met,  on  certain  days,  in  council,  to  discuss  and  regulate  public  matters.  In  cases  of 
importance,  however,  they  convoked  a  "concio,"  or  general  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  decided  by  acclamation  on  questions  proposed  by  the  tribunes.  Little  more  is 
known  of  the  early  form  of  government.  The  nimiber  of  tribimes  appears  to  have 
varied  at  different  times,  but  all  were  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  This  state  of 
things  lasted  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  during  which  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy, 
and  afterwards  the  eastern  emperors,  although  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  local 
government,  seem  to  have  considered  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lagoon  as  their  subjects,  and 
at  times  required  their  services. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history  the  Venetians  had  to  struggle  with  many 
difficulties.  Their  infant  commerce  was  grievously  oppressed  by  the  pirates  which  every- 
where infested  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  even  in  the  shelter  of  their  lagoon,  the 
frugal  merchants  were  not  free  from  the  inroads  of  those  lawless  wanderers.  But  their 
strength  grew  with  the  dangers  which  they  had  to  encounter;  and  in  804,  when  attacked 
by  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  they  employed  large  ships  of  war  in  their  defence, 
and  repulsed  the  invaders.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Venetians  began  to  trade  with 
Gonstantinople  and  the  Levant;  and  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  Genoese 
and  Pisans,  they  continued  to  engross  the  principal  commerce  in  eastern  products  till 
the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  turned  this  traffic  into  a  new 
channel.  The  crusades  seemed  but  to  augment  their  wealth,  and  to  extend  the 
•commerce  and  possessions  of  Venice.  A  naval  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Venice,  imder 
VitaKs  Micheli,  for  the  service  of  the  crusaders,  which  shows  the  power  and  wealth 
which  the  people  had  acquired.  Two  hundred  galleys  assembled,  and  after  vanquishing 
the  fleet  of  the  neighbouring  republic  of  Pisa,  they  captured  Ascalon,  in  Syria,  and 
other  towns.  In  after  times,  similar  arrangements  were  prepared,  alld  met  with 
so  much  success  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
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in  the  Holy  Land^  that  the  enyy  of  the  Qreek  emperors  ^as  excited^  and  a  series  of 
fierce  engagements  ensued  between  them. 

An  event  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  led  to  the  Venetian 
ceremony  of  the  "  Doge  marrying  the  sea."  Pope  Alexander,  being  threatened  with  an 
attack  from  Frederick  Barbarossa,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Venetians.  This  was  granted ; 
and  on  Barbarossa  despatching  a  fleet  of  seventy-five  very  large  galleys  to  the  attack  of 
Venice,  forty-eight  of  his  vessels  were  captured  or  destroyed.  The  pope,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  city,  signified  his  gratitude  to  the  Venetians  by  presenting  the  doge  with  a 
ring,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  following  declaration:  "Take  this  ring,  and 
present  it  to  the  sea,  in  token  of  your  dominion  over  it.  Enjoin  your  successors  to 
perform  annually  the  same  ceremony,  that  succeeding  ages  may  learn  that  your  valour 
acquired  this  great  prerogative,  and  has  subjugated  the  ocean,  even  as  a  wife  is  subject 
to  her  husband.''  The  absurd  ceremony  of  "  marrying  the  sea"  was  annually  performed 
for  many  centuries  after  this  event.  The  doge,  attended  by  the  senators,  the  chief 
nobility,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  entered  a  splen(fid  vessel,  called  the  Bmentaur^ 
which  was  fitted  up  with  great  elegance,  was  gilt  from  prow  to  stem,  and  covered  with 
an  awning  of  purple  silk.  Having  sailed  out  to  the  sea,  preceded  by  the  gondolas  of  the 
nobility,  the  doge  threw  a  gold  ring  into  the  waters,  saying,  "We  marry  thee, 
O  Sea,  in  token  of  that  true  and  perpetual  dominion  which  the  republic  has 
over  thee."  The  fallacy  and  folly  of  the  entire  proceeding  require  neither  illustration 
nor  enforcement. 

The  maritime  importance  of  Venice  did  not  terminate  at  this  period.  The  eastern 
emperor  having  been  deposed,  his  son  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Baldwin, 
earl  of  Flanders,  to  reinstate  his  father  on  his  rightful  throne.  Venice  fitted  out  a  large 
armament,  consisting  of  sixty  galleys,  "  twenty  ships  of  war  " — ^the  distinctive  character 
of  which  is  not  precisely  known — and  several  "  transports."  In  gratitude  for  the  service 
thus  rendered  to  Earl  Baldwin — ^who  by  its  instrumentality  had  become  emperor-^he 
permitted  the  Venetians  to  wage  war  against,  and  to  take  possesion  of,  the  Greek  islands  in 
the  Archipelago ;  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  the  Greek  islands  became  subject  to  them. 
They  secured  also  a  chain  of  forts  and  factories  extending  along  the  coasts  of  Greecej 
from  the  Morea  to  Dalmatia,  while  they  monopolised  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Egjrpt.  The  preservation  of  these  commercial  advantages  Venice  had  early  usurped  over  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  retention  of  her  colonies  and  distant  trading  establishments,  were  measures 
pursued  by  the  government  with  great  skill  and  inflexible  constancy.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Rome,  Venice,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  by  far  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  city  of  Europe ;  and  her  peculiar  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  greatly 
contributed  to  impress  those  by  whom  she  was  visited  with  still  higher  notions  of  her 
wealth  and  grandeur.  She  had  arisen  "  like  an  exhalation  from  the  deep,"  a  gorgeous 
fairy  scene, — 

"  A  vast  metropolis,  with  glistening  spires, 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adorned.'^ 

•*  The  revenues  of  the  republic,"  to  use  the  language  of  Robertson^  "  as  well  as  the 
wealth  amassed  by  individuals,  exceeded  whatever  was  elsewhere  known.  In  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  houses,  in  the  richne&s  of  furniture^  in  profusion  of  plate>  and  in  every ■» 
thing  which  contributed  either  towards  elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode  of  living — the 
nobles  of  Venice  surpassed  the  state  of  the  greatest  monarch  beyond  the  Alps.  Nor  was 
all  this  the  display  of  an  inconsiderate  dissipation }  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
successful  industry,  which,  having  accumulated  wealth  with  ease,  is  entitled  to  enjoy  it  in 
splendour."  The  same  writer  tells  us,  that  about  the  year  1420,  the  naval  force  of  the 
republic  consisted  of  3,000  trading  vessels  of  various  dimensionsj  on  board  of  which  wete 
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employed  17,000  saUors ;  of  300  ships  of  greater  force,  manned  with  8,000  sailors  ;  and 
of  45  large  carracks,  with  11,000  sailors :  while  in  the  arsenals  were  employed  16,000 
artificers. 

The  government  of  Venice  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  singidar  that  has  ever  existed. 
In  her  earlier  period  she  was  governed  by  doges^  the  word  signifying  "  dukes,"  from  the  Latin 
dux;  and  thus  dogate  and  dogado  are  formed  from  dticatus,  "  a  duchy."  The  doges  were 
anciently  sovereigns ;   but  latterly,  the  prerogatives  devolving  upon  him  who  held  this 
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rank  were,  to  give  audience  to  ambassadors,  but  not  to  make  answer  as  from  himself  in 
matters  of  importance ;  and  as  first  magistrate,  he  had  also  to  preside  at  all  the  coimcils. 
The  credentials  with  which  the  senate  furnishes  its  ministers  were  written  in  his  name, 
but  usually  signed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  also  sealed  them  with  the  arms  of  the 
republic.  The  despatches  sent  by  ambassadors  were  addressed  to  him,  and  yet  he  dared 
not  open  them  except  in  the  presence  of  his  councillors.     All  the  magistrates  rose  and 
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saluted  the  doge  when  he  came  into  council,  but  he  rose  only  to  foreign  ambassadors. 
He  was,  in  fact,  *'  a  mere  pageant  of  state." 

The  office  or  dignity  of  the  doge  at  Venice  was  formerly  elective  for  life.  He  was 
''  the  chief  of  the  council,  and  the  mouth  of  the  republic,"  being  regarded  as  the  chief 
minister,  though  not  the  sovereign  of  the  people.  In  reality,  he  was  merely  ''the 
phantom  or  shadow"  of  the  majesty  of  a  prince,  all  the  authority  being  reserved  to  the 


republic.  He  only  lent  his  name  to  the  senate,  and  his  power  was  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  body,  though  the  answers  were  all  made  in  his  name.  His  own  replies  were 
always  couched  in  very  cautious  and  general  terms,  otherwis3  he  was  certain  to  meet  with 
a  reprimand.  Under  this  form  of  government,  which  has  been  styled  a  loose  mixture 
of  monarchy  and  democracy,  the  Yenetians  suffered  much  from  domestic  troubles: 
the  authority  of  the  doge  was  respected  so  long  as  he  was  popular  and  successful,  but 
the  caprices  of  a  fickle  multitude  always  exposed   him    to   the  chances  of  a  violent 
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death.  <<  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  Mr.  Boscoe,  "  that  out  of  the  first  fifty  doges  of 
Venice,  five  abdicated,  five  were  banished  with  their  eyes  put  out,  five  were  massacred^ 
and  nine  deposed. '^  The  Turkish  sultahs  themselves  have  scarcely  experienced  a 
worse  fate. 

The   popular  element  which  had  long  existed  in  the  government  of   Venice   was 
ultimately  greatly  diminished.    A  grand  council  was  established,  which  included  almost 
all  the  principal  citizens ;  -and  though  the  people  on  several  occasions  resorted  to  violence 
in  endeavouring  to  recover  their  lost  authority,  they  were  wholly  unsuccessful ;  and  after 
various  struggles,  it  was  resolved  in  1319  that  the  grand  council  should  no  longer  be 
elected,  but  that  tho  dignity  should  be  hereditary  in  its  members.*     The  aristocracy 
was  thus  established  on  a  solid  foundation ;  but  no  sooner  had  this  been  done,  than  the 
dignified  families  became  jealous  of  each  other ;  and  to  avert  the  chance  of  any  individual 
acquiring  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  state,  a  carefully  devised  scheme  of  indirect 
election  to  all  'the  higher  offices  was  established,  at  the  same  time  that  the  nobles 
subjected  themselves,  the  doge,  and  everybody  else,  to  a  system  of  despotism,  which  not 
only  determined  the  public  and  private  conduct,  but,  in  some  measure,  even  the  very 
thoughts  of  individuals.     This  was  accomplished  by  a  council  of  ten,  instituted  from 
the  body  of  the  grand  council,  and  it  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  selection  from  the 
council  of  ten  of  three  state  inquisitors,  who  were  invested  with  unlimited  authority. 
The  proceedings  of  this  most  formidable  tribunal  were  shrouded  in  the  most  impenetrable 
secresy  ;  but  it  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  is  now  certain,  that  it  did  not  wait  for  overt 
acts,  but  proceeded  on  suspicion  and  presumption ;  that  it  had  secret  prisons ;  and  that  it 
made  free  use  of  the  agency  of  spies,  torture,  and  even  of  assassins.     An  individual 
disappeared,  by  what  means  no  one  knew ;  but  if  it  were  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fears  or  suspicions  of  the  inquisitors,  his  relatives  prudently  abstained  from 
all  complaint,  and  even  from  making  any  inquiries  about  him.     Nothing,  in  fact,  but 
implicit  obedience  to  established  authority,  and  a  perfect  abstinence  from  every  sort  of 
political  preference  and  remark,  could  enable  any  individual,  however  high  or  low^  to 
sleep  securely  in  Venice. 

In  the  year  1508,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  known  by  the  name  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  for  the  purpose 
of  humbling  or  destroying  the  power  of  Venice.  The  republic  escaped  with  some  losses, 
and  had  soon  afterwards  to  encounter  the  rising  greatness  of  the  Turks.  But  the  hour  of  * 
her  decline  had  approached.  "  Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama,"  says  Mr,  Boscoe, 
"  humbled  a  power  which  neither  .popes,  princes,  nor  sultans  could  unsettle  or  overthrow 
—their  discoveries  tore  away  its  pomp  and  glory,  as  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  a 
subsequent  age  humbled  those  of  Rome.''  When  the  rulers  of  Venice  first  heard  that  a 
passage  had  been  foimd  to  India  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  their  sagacity  at  once 
foresaw  the  consequences,  and  already  in  anticipation  they  felt  their  strength  departing ; 
they  saw  themselves  shut  out  from  the  rich  traffic  with  the  region  of  the  sun,  and  the 
"  golden  stream  turned  to  enrich  another."  Before  the  sixteenth  century  had  closed,  the 
republic  had  sunk  from  her  high  position  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  into  the  rank 
of  a  secondary  state ;  and  while  her  resources  Were  rapidly  diminishing,  she  had  to 
withstand  the  powerful  enmity  of  the  Turks*  In  this  she  succeeded  for  a  long  while, — 
long  enough,  indeed,  to  ward  off  from  Christendom  the  dangers  which  menaced  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  and  to  entitle  the  republic  to  the  proud  appellation  of  **  Europe's 
bulwark  against  the  Ottomite;"  but  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  left  her  with 
scarcely  more  than  a  fragment  of  her  vast  dominions  in  eastern  Europet  Yet,  even 
while  thus  declining,  Venice  maintained  in  some  degree  her  ancient  state  and  splendour ; 

*  Dam,  vol.  i.,  p.  618; 
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and  as  her  rulers  had  the  wisdom  to  conceal  her  weakness  under  the  guise  of  moleratiou, 
she  continued  to  be  treated  with  respect, 


-  *'  till  a  tempest  sbook 


All  things  most  held  in  honour  among  men. 
All  things  the  giant  with  the  scythe  had  spared, 
To  their  foundations,  and  at  once  she  fell." 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  a  state,  worn  out  and  enfeebled  as  Venice  was, 
had  safely  passed  through  the  storm  which  followed  the  French  Revolution.  After 
maintaining  for  some  time  an  unwilling  neutrality,  and  allowing  her  territories  upon  the 
continent  of  Italy  to  be  repeatedly  overrun  by  Austrians  and  French  in  the  course  of 
their  warfare,  she  exhibited  symptoms  which  excited  the  displeasure  of  Bonaparte. 

The  resolution  of  the  Directory,  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  not  to  despoil  Venice,  was,  how- 
ever, repeatedly  and  strongly  expressed.  Barras  wrote  to  Bonaparte  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember : — "  Conclude  a  peace,  but  let  it  be  an  honourable  one  ;  let  Mantua  fall  to- the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  but  Venice  must  not  to  the  emperor.  That  is  the  wish  of  the  Directory, 
and  of  all  true  republicans,  and  what  the  glory  of  the  republic  requires."  Napoleon 
answered,  on  the  18th  September  : — "  If  your  ultimatum  is  not  to  cede  Venice  to  the 
emperor,  I  much  fear  peace  will  be  impracticable ;  and  yet  Venice  is  the  city  of  Italy 
most  worthy  of  freedom,  and  hostilities  will  be  resumed  in  the  course  of  October."  The 
Directory  replied : — *'  The  government  now  is  desirous  of  tracing  out  to  you  with  precision 
its  ultimatum.  Austria  has  long  desired  to  swallow  up  Italy,  and  to  acquire  maritime 
power.  It  is  the  interest  of  France  to  prevent  both  these  designs.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  emperor  acquires  Venice,  with  its  territorial  possessions,  he  will  secure  an  entrance 
into  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  We  should  be  treating  as  if  we  had  been  conquered, 
independent  of  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  Venice,  which  you  describe  as  worthy  of  being 
free.  What  would  posterity  say  of  us,  should  we  surrender  that  great  city,  with  its 
naval  arsenals,  to  the  emperor  ?  Better  a  hundred  times  restore  to  him  Lombardy,  than 
pay  such  a  price  for  it.  Let  us  take  the  worst  view  of  matters  :  let  us  suppose,  what 
your  genius  and  the  valour  of  your  army  forbid  us  to  fear,  that  we  are  conquered  and 
driven  out  of  Italy.  In  such  a  case,  yielding  only  to  force,  our  honour  at  least  will  be 
safe ;  we  shall  still  have  remained  faithful  to  the  true  interests  of  France,  and  not 
incurred  the  disgrace  of  a  perfidy  mthoui  excuse,  as  it  will  induce  consequences  more 
disastrous  than  the  most  unfavourable  results  of  war.  We  feel  the  force  of  your  objection, 
that  you  may  not  be  able  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  emperor ;  but  consider  that  your 
army  would  be  still  less  so  some  months  after  the  peace,  so  imprudently  and  shamefully 
signed.  Then  would  Austria,  placed  by  our  hands  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  indeed  take  us 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  whole  question  comes  to  this :  Shall  we  give  up  Italy  to  the 
Austrians  ?  The  French  government  neither  can  nor  will  do  so  :  it  would  in  preference 
incur  all  the  hazards  of  war/'* 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1797,  a  French  force  of  5,000  or  6,000  men  crossed  the  Lagoon 
in  boats,  and  took  possession  of  the  city  without  a  shadow  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Venetians  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  rulers  of  Venice,  self-deposed,  pronounced  the 
dissolution  of  its  ancient  govemmeiit)  so  long  the  glory  and  the  security  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  French  general  himself,  Baraguay  D'Hilliers,  was  astonished  at  the 
facility  of  the  conquest.  "  The  sea-girt  metropolis,''  says  Simond,  **  might  easily  have 
been  defended  ;  and  the  artificers  of  the  arsenal  alone,  a  brave  and  devoted  body  of  men, 
would  have  been  abundantly  sufficient  to  man  a  fleet  of  small  vessels,  superior  to  any  which 

*  CoiTesp.  Confid;  de  Napoleon,  iv.  233<-23d. 
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the  invaders  could  assemble ;  while  the  rest  of  the  population,  although,  perhaps,  lukewarm 
only,  would  have  been  stimulated  to  resistance  if  the  example  had  thus  been  given  ittem. 
It  was  the  pusillanimity  of  the  nobles  which  gave  confidence  to  the  party  opposed  to 
them.  They  betrayed  themselves  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whom  they  had  first 
provoked  by  an  imprudent  display  of  hatred,  and  afterwards,  when  seriously  threatened, 
had  encouraged  by  their  submissiveness."  Thus  fell  the  celebrated  city  and  republic 
of  Venice: — 

'*  She  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  lant 
Of  the  Four  Kingdoms, — who,  as  in  an  ai'k, 
Had  floated  down  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
Uninjured,  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
From  the  last  glimpse  of  civilised  life— to  where 
Light  shone  again,  and  with  the  hloze  of  noon.'* 

Venice  is,  perhaps,  the  only  city  in  Italy  that  derives  no  portion  of  its  interest  from 
classic  recollections  and  remains,  its  name  alone  being  related  to  ancient  history.  Yet  it 
has  an  antiquity  of  its  own,  scarcely  less  venerable  than  that  which  invests  with  real 
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grandeur  the  memorials  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  of  all  modem  things  the  oldest. 
The  republic  of  Venice  was,  at  the  period  of  its  overthrow,  the  most  ancient  state  in 
Europe.  Its  origin  i^recedes,  by  seven  centuries,  the  emancipation  of  the  Lombard  cities. 
Its  full  was  by  nearly  three  hundred  years  posterior  to  the  subjection  of  Florence, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  republics  of  the  middle  ages.  "  Venice,"  in  the  words  of  the 
elegant  historian  of  those  republics,  "  witne^ed  the  long  agony  and  the  termination  of 
the  Roman  empire  ;  in  the  West,  the  birth  of  the  French  power,  when  Clovis  conquered 
Gaul ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  of  the 
liombards,  who  succeeded  to  the  first,  of  the  Saracens,  who  dispossessed  the  second. 
Venice  saw  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  rise,  threaten  to  invade  the  world,  divide,  and 
decay.  Long  the  ally  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  she,  by  turns,  succoured  and  oppressed 
them ;  she  carried  off  trophies  from  their  capitpl ;  she  shared  their  provinces,  and  joined 
to  her  other  titles  that  of  a  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire.  She  saw  the  Eastern 
empire  fall,  and  the  ferocious  Mussulmans  rise  on  its  ruins.    She  saw  the  French  monarchy 
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give  way ;  and,  alone  immoveable,  this  proud  republic  contemplated  the  kingdoms  and 
the  nations  which  passed  before  her.  But,  after  all  the  rest,  she  sunk  in  her  turn  ;  "and 
the  state  which  linked  the  present  to  the  past,  and  joined  the  two  epochs  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  universe,  has  ceased  to  exist."* 

Manini,  the  hundred  and  twentieth  ,doge,  and  the  last,  was  chosen  in  the  year  which 
gave  birth  to  the  French  Revolution.  After  witnessing  the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  the 
further  humiliation  of  its  contemptuous  cession  to  Austria  by  Napoleon,  in  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formic,  he  died  in  1802.  In  1805,  Venice  was  annexed  to  the  French  kingdom 
of  Italy;  but,  in  1814,  returned  definitely  under  the  sway  of  Austria.  The  administra- 
tion of  Austria,  since  the  Restoration,  has,  however,  been  applied  gradually,  but  effectually, 
to  alleviate,  in  some  degree,  the  distress  of  Venice.  Pecuniary  assistance  from  the  treasury 
of  the  kingdom,  a  better  employment  of  the  commercial  revenue,  a  great  diminution  of 
local  taxation,  the  establishment  of  a  free  port,  and  important  public  works,  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  ,have  in  some  measure  answered  the  intended  purpose. 

It  is  strange,  and  yet  true,  that  many  of  the  pictures  we  have  of  Venice  are  portrayed 
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by  those  who  never  saw  this  "  city  of  the  sea."  Schiller,  for  example,  was  one  of  these ; 
the  glimpses  of  it  he  has  conveyed  are  mere  general  outlines,  true,  so  far  as  they  go,  yet 
faintly  drawn,  and  without  the  colouring  he  could  have  supplied  from  actual  sight.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  also,  paints,  with  great  beauty,  moonlight  landscapes — masques  and  mi^ic — 
but  there  is  only  one  aspect  of  Venice  in  all  she  depicts.  Our  sketches  must  be  of  a 
different  character. 

"  The  approach  to  Venice  from  Mestre,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  **  is  anything  but 
promising.  From  Padua  we  kept  looking  out  in  vain  for  a  first  view.  Our  way  was 
along  a  dusky  road,  with  a  canal  on  one  side,  and  cabbage  gardens  with  statues  as 
common  as  cabbage-stalks  on  the  other.  At  length  we  saw  one  long,  unusual-looking 
black  boat.  Hurrah !  a  gondola !  We  arrive  at  last  at  that  little  Italian  Wapping, 
Mestre,  where  we  are,  but  not  to-day,  to  embark.  Driving  to  its  shabby  locanda,  and 
having  too  much  time  on  hand,  we  ask  for  the  high  canal  to  Venice,  and  being  duly 
instructed,  proceed  along  an  unsavoury  suburb,  and  come  suddenly  upon  an  unwholesome 
extension  of  yellow-brown  water.      *  Eccola !'  says  our  guide.      The  place  where  this 
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eccola  was  pronounced,  this  prospect  of  the  land  of  promise,  was  crowded  with  ragged 
and  seedy-looking  gondolas,  and  dirty  fellows  to  row  them.  How  unlike  the  fairy  boats 
we  expiected,  and  the  gondoliers  that  chant  Tasso  (in  the  books)  as  they  propel  them ! 
To  be  rowed  along  such  a  rank-smelling  sluice  as  we  saw  before  us,  for  rowing's  sake, 
was  not  in  question,  so  on  we  walked  by  its  bank  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  water 
gradually  improving  a  little  in  complexion.  Indeed,  a  few  fish  could  now  be  seen  with 
their  tails  towards  Mestre,  and  making  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  Discerning 
little  fish !  A  large  green  lizard  which  we  here  took  into  captivity,  and  kept  in  a 
cage  for  half  the  summer,  was  the  only  object  of  any  kind  in  our  walk,  and  the  only 
g^reen  thing  we  saw,  except  the  water.  At  last  we  come  to  a  bend  in  the  canal,  and  see 
Venice.  That  Venice  F  No,  it  can't  be !  and  yet  again  it  must :  towers,  and  spires,  and 
domes,  seen  over  a  dead  swamp,  and  about  seven  miles  off  in  the  direction  we  were  told 
to  look.  It  is  Venice,  by  all  that  is  fiat,  stale,  and  disagreeable.  It  is  our  doom  to  pass 
the  night  at  Mestre,  as  we  may ;  early  to-morrow  those  long  sea  canals,  with  the  dull 
swamp  which  they  intersect,  shall  no  longer  be  between  us  and  those  ancient  and 
renowned  dominions  of  St.  Mark." 

But  let  us  take  another  scene,  sketched  with  the  same  power.  **  To  apostrophise 
distant  Venice  as  the  touriats  do,  as  a  city  of  noble  edifices  rising  out  of  the  sea  (such 
being  unquestionably  the  fact),  is  all  very  well,  and  very  veracious ;  but  to  plain  vision, 
any  given  city,  divorced  from  the  magic  of  its  name,  rising  out  of  water,  and  at  some 
miles*  distance^  must  appear,  while  this  earth  is  round,  very  much  the  same  as  if  it  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  below  water  level.  At  such  a  distance,  the  naked  eye,  though  it 
may  make  out  eminences,  and  ascertain  lateral  extension,  and  some  forms  of  masses  of 
buildings,  can  certainly  do  nothing  more,  and  has  no  legitimate  right  to  admiration ; 
and  even  when  you  draw  near  Venice,  the  first  buildings  offered  to  sight  (which,  like 
pawns  on  a  chess-board,  screen  the  grander  pieces  from  view)  are  by  no  means  of  a 
character  to  suggest  that  they  spring  up  as  by  '  an  encJianter^s  icand,*  rather  than  in  the 
usual  course  of  scaffold-building.  Enter  the  first  narrow  canal,  with  its  raised  quays, 
dirty  boats,  dirty  crews,  and  dirty  water — ^find  yourself  afloat  in  what  might  not  unfitly 
be  termed  the  Dutch  quarter  of  Venice,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  not  quote  Byron ; 
nay,  you  will  almost  lose  your  faith  in  Canaletti,  Cromek,  and  Prout.  You  vote  Beckford 
and  others  to  be  no  better  than  writers  for  effect,  who  had  no  legitimate  calling  to  go 
abroad  and  make  quiet  people  at  home  envious  of  things  which  are  but  fictions.  All 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  here  to  be  poetical — even  Eustace  waxes  warm ;  and  as  to 
tBe  lady  travellers  and  book-makers,  they  regularly  fall  into  hysterics  of  several  pages  of 
inverted  commas,  and  inverted  common  sense.  When  we,  or  if  we,  publish  our  travels, 
they  shall  be  at  least  safer  guides  through  these  dangerous  shallows.  While  we  say  all 
this  to  ourselves,  appearances  begin  to  mend— one  watery  .way  hands  us  over  to  another — 
we  pass  along^  streets  that  literally  run  into  each  other.  We  have  within  the  last  five 
minutes  seen  an  occasional  gondola  of  consideration  fastened  by  its  bridle  to  some  gay 
coloured  pole  planted  in  the  water,  and  we  have  seen  more  than  one  darting  off  with 
liberated  rein  from  the  sea- washed  door-steps  of  a  stately  palace.  At  length  the  low 
arch  of  a  very  small  bridge  is  right  before  us.  What  can  be  the  reason  that  at  this  spot 
our  gondoliers  make  a  couple  of  strong  strokes  P  The  strokes  are  made,  and  they 
have  shot  us  into  the  middle  of  the  Kialto !  !  Now,  indeed,  a  sudden  murmur 
of  delight  did  rise  from  our  boat,  unfreighted  as  it  was  with  inverted  commas.  At  this 
first  adequate  view  of  patrician  Venice,  palaces,  Gothic  windows,  and  marble  steps 
crowded  with  gondolas,  rows  of  colossal  masks,  and  statues  projecting  over,  and  scarcely 
higher  than  the  water's  edge,  chimneys  with  beehive  and  beU-shaped  tops,  which  look 
like  bits  of  Alhambra  brought  and  placed  on  each  side  of  this  vast  Regent-street,  only, 
paved  with  water,  along  which  countless  boats,  sharp  as  the  arrowy  swordfish,  drop  their 
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fins  aa  they  glide  by,  and  then  strike  out  again  in  a  thousand  directions, — one  minute 
more,  and  long  before  we  get  tired  of  admiring  object  after  object  as  they  glance  from 
door  to  door,  or  balcony  to  balcony,  we  stand  where  Lord  Byron  says  he  stood,  andy 
are  looking  through  the  prison  bars,  where  St.  Mark's  lion,  cupolas  without  number, 
domes,  towers,  and  palaces,  come  simultaneously  into  sight.  We  dap  our  hands 
in  deUght,  and  spring  out  on  the  hotel  steps,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  sight-seeing ! !'' 
Bogers,  in  his  poem  of  Italy,  has  said : — 

"  There  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea : 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing ;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  nor  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
.      Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea, 
y         Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went, 
As  to  a  floating  city, — steering  in. 
And  gliding  np  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smoothly,  silently, — by  many  a  dome, 
Mosqu&-Hke,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 
The  statues  ranged  along  in  azure  sky, — 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  splendour, 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings." 

The  arrai>gement  of  the  parts  of  the  city  may  be  easily  understood.  The  shoals  on 
which  it  stands  are  gathered  into  two  great  clusters,  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
serpentine  channel,  called  the  Grand  Canal,  but  communicating  across  it  by  the 
celebrated  bridge  of  the  Bialto.  Thus  there  are  two  principal  portions,  each  one  made 
up  of  several  small  islands,  and^ach  entirely  cut  off  from  the  other,  except  at  this 
bridge.  All  these  little  islands  themselves,  so  constituting  each  of  these  separate 
portions,  are  again  connected  together  by  smaller  bridges,  which  cross  the  little  channels 
dividing  them  from  one  another.  Now,  as  the  islands  are  numerous,  these  bridges  occur 
frequently,  and  as  their  arches  are  necessarily  high,  because  they  spring  from  low  banks, 
thej'^  present  a  very  steep  ascent,  which  is  cut  into  easy  steps  for  the  convenience  of 
passage ;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Rose  says,  when  you  take  a  walk  in  Venice,  you  are  perpetually 
going  up  and  down  stairs.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  each  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  city  has  all  its  little  fragments  well  connected  by  numerous  bridges,  but  • 
that  the  two  divisions  themselves  have  only  the  one  point  of  communication  already 
described,  where  they  are  joined  by  the  Eialto. 

These  canals  are  the  water-streets  of  Venice,  the  thoroughfares  by  which  her  citizens  j 
usually  pass  from  one  district  to  another.  The  Grand  Canal  is  the  main  channel  of 
communication — the  high  street,  as  it  were,  of  the  city,  sweeping  from  one  end  of  it  to  ' 
the  other,  and  cutting  it  into  two  distinct  quarters ;  the  other  canals  are  so  many  lanes, 
or  smaller  streets,  branching  from  the  giMt  trunk,  and  winding  into  every  remote 
comer  of  each  quarter, 
r  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  canals  of  Venice  are  her  only  thorough- 
fares ;  like  other  cities,  she  has  streets,  though  streets  such  as  no  other  city  can  show  ; 
narrow,  paved,  commodious  and  noiseless  passages,  »in  fact,  by  which  you  may  pass, — 
thanks  to  her  multitude  of  bridges — without  the  aid  of  a  boat,  from  one  point  to  another. 
Though  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  the  rumbling  of  a  wheel  is  never  heard  in  these  straight 
avenues,  they  are  of  great  resort  for  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  intercourse.  Besides 
these  streets  th^re  are  several  open  places  or  squares  of  small  size,  which  bear  the 
appellation  of  campi^  or  fields,  though  it  will  be  difficult  to  detect  on  toy  spot  a  single 
blade  of  grass.  Along  the  banks  of  the  canals  there  is  frequently  a  sort  of  wharf  or 
footway,  styled  a  viva ;  this  is  usually  secured  by  a  parapet,  which  is  bored  by  a  wicket  y 
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but  the  canals  more  frequently  extend  close  up  to  the  houseB,  which  rise  immediately 
from  the  water  on  either  side. 

The  direction  from  which  travellers  usually  approach  the  city  is  from  Padua, 
whence  the  journey  to  Fusina,  a  sort  of  custom-house  station  on  the  coast,  or  rather  on 
the  margin  of  the  Lagoon,  may  be  performed  either  by  water  upon  the  Brenta  and  its 
canal,  or  by  land  upon  the  high  road  which  runs  alongside.  The  banks  of  the  Brenta 
have  always  been  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Venetians  during  the  heat  of  summer  and 
autumn ;  and  we  read  much  of  the  palaces  and  villas  with  which  they  were  once 
atfomed.  The  river,  however,  is  but  a  dull,  muddy  stream,  while  its  banks  are  flat,  and 
generally  destitute  of  large  trees. 

The  most  splendid  part  of  Venice — **  the  court  end,"  in  fact,  of  that  remarkable  city — 
is  the  Grande  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  and  the  piazetta  which  leads  to  it,  forming  the  state 
entrance  to  Venice  from  the  sea.  The  latter  is  at  right  angles  with  the  great  square, 
branching  off  in  a  line  with  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  On  one  side,  and  turning  a  side 
front  to  the  port,  is  the  old  palace  of  the  doges ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  beautiful 
edifices  of  the  Zecca,  or  Mint,  and  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  the  regular  architecture  and 
fresh  and  modern  appearance  of  which  seem  to  mock  the  fallen  majesty  of  their  antique 
neighbours.  On  the  sea  shore,  which  forms  the  fourth  side  of  tiie  Piazza,  stand  two 
magnificent  granite  columns,  each  of  a  single  block ;  one  crowned  with  the  winged  lion 
of  St.  Mark,  in  bronze ;  the  other  bearing  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  patron  of  the  city.  The  lion  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  but  he  has 
since  been  restored  to  its  ancient  position,  where  he 

"  Stands  in  mockery  of  kU  withered  power." 

Between  these  columns,  in  former  times,  public  exeeutions  took  place.  In  a  line  with 
the  ducal  palace,  viewed  from  the  sea,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  the 
city  prison.  A  covered  bridge  or  gallery,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  water, 
links  the  palace  to  the  dungeon.  Jt  is  to  this  spot  that  Byron  alludes  in  the  fourth  canto 
of  "Childe  Harold:"— 

"  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand: 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise, 
,  ^         As  from  the  stroke' of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  d3rin^  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Looked  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles." 

"  The  lyre  of  Byron,"  it  has  been  said,  "  has  a  peculiar  propriety  in  commencing  his 
poem  ;  because  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  is  the  finest  spot  for  a  prospect,  where  Venice  ^i-eally 
seems  rising  like  water-columns  from  th^sea."  ''The  Canal  Orfano,  the  Ponto  di 
Sospiri !"  says  Mr.  Whyte,  ''  what  a  day  to  behold  these  long-pictured  images  of  darkness 
and  terror  for  the  first  time!  Such  a  blaze  of  May  sunshine,  such  a  soothing  repose, 
broken  by  a  few  distant  bells  or  the  nearer  laugh  of  the  gay  gondoliers.  I  looked  upon 
the  narrow,  immured  waters  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  then  to  the  high  arch  that,  like 
the  heavy  embossed  clasp  of  some  old  solemn  book,  united  its  decorated  Gh)thio  piles 
(those  volumes  of  bloody  story)  on  either  side,  and  instead  of  shuddering  at  inquisitions 
and  racks,  and  Piombi  and  Pozzi,  as  in  common  decency  I  ought,  away  fled  my  intractable 
thoughts  to  merry  England's  old  Sabbath  chimes,  her  village  spires^  village  groens, 
village  elm  lanes,'  and  decent  peasantry. 

"  Yet  those  high  and  antique  abodes  of  venerable  crime,  those  wild  barbaric  piles,  in 
which  old   age  palliates  and  almost   hallows  infamy,    giving  it  somewhat  the  same 
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prescriptive  sanctuary  as  Milton  bestows  on  the  Palace  of  his  Pandemonium  !  That  cruel 
slinking  floods  the  only  firmament  the  stone-vaulted  pits  below  were  conscious  of !  Each 
looked  as  malignant  and  dangerous  as  they  could  beneath  the  triumph  of  such  a  glorious 
sun ;  that  light  to  which  their  aspect  once  was  hateful^  and  their  deeds  imtold. 

"  My  gondolier  dipped  his  oar  into  the  canal  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  at  half  its 


length  it  was  arrested  by  a  hollow  substance  which  he  told  me  was  the  marble  roof  of  the 
Pozzi,  whose  unfathomable  tiers  of  dungeons  stretched  one  under  another  beneath  this 
dreadful  water  gallery.  It  was  not  here,  however,  that  the  secret  midnight  drownings 
took  place  (as  I  had  fancied),  but  in  that  widest,  deepest  portion  of  the  Canal  Orfano, 
far  Qut  in  the  lagoons  situated  between  the  towery  laola  Servilio  and  the  lovely  groves 

2n 
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and  monastery  of  San  Grazia.  This  murder-hole  of  tho  Adriatic  is  called  Marani,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  forbidden  to  fish  in  its  accursed  depth.  To-day  it  looks  not  only  innocent, 
but  gloriously  bright." 

According  to  Lord  Byron,  this  communication  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gallery, 
is  divided  by  a  stone  wall  into  a  passage  and  a  cell.  The  state  dungeons,  called  pozzi, 
or  wells,  were  sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the  prisoner,  when  taken  out 
to  die,  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the-  other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  into 
the  other  compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The  low  portal 
through  which  the  criminal  was  taken  into  this  cell  is  now  walled  up,  but  the  passage 
is  still  open.  The  pozzi  are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 
There  were  formerly  twelve ;  but  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily 
blocked  or  broke  up  the  deeper  of  these  dungeons.  "  You  may  still,  however,  descend 
by  a  trap-door,  and  crawl  down  through  holes,  half  choked  by  rubbish,"  continues  his 
lordship,  "  to  the  depth  of  two  stairs  below  the  first  range.  If  you  are  in  want  of 
consolation  for  the  extinction  of  patrician  power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it  there  ;  scarcely 
a  ray  of  light  glimmers  into  the  narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the  cells,  and  the  places 
of  confinement  themselves  are  totally  dark.  A  small  hole  in  the  wall  admitted  the  damp 
air  of  the  passages,  and  served  for  the  introduction  of  the  prisoner's  food.  A  wooden 
pallet,  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground,  was  the  only  furniture.  The  conductors  tell  you 
that  a  light  was  not  allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two  and  a  half  in 
width,  and  seyen  in  height.  They  are  directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  is 
somewhat  difficult  in  the  lower  holes.  Only  one  person  was  found  when  the  republicans 
descended  into  these  hideous  recesses,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  confined  sixteen  years. 

'*  But  the  inmates  of  the  dungeons  beneath,  had  left  traces  of  their  repentance,  or  of  their 
despair,  which  ore  still  visible,  and  may,  perhaps,  owe  something  to  recent  ingenuity. 
Some  of  the  detained  appear  to  have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged  to, 
the  sacred  body;  not  only  from  their  signatures,  but  from  the  churches  and  belMes 
which  they  have  scratched  against  the  waUs." 

With  great  vividness,  power,  and  feeling,  says  Mr.  Whyte — 

"  *  Like  on  unrighteous  and  an  unburied  ghost'-* 

do  1  nightly  haunt  that  Tartarus  of  antique  masonry,  the  interior  canals  of  Venice, 
uniformly  entering  or  departing  from  them  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  To  me  their 
hideous  height,  their  appalling  gloom  (for  the  meridian  cannot  touch  their  waters,  and 
the  moon  glides  like  a  spectre  over  their  huge  parapets),  their  bewildering  intricacies, 
their  joyless  weltering  floods,  the  countless  bridges,  each  with  its  sculptured  monster- 
heads  yawning  as  if  to  swallow  up  the  silently  sweeping  gondola  in  its  arch  of  shadow ; 
their  deep  dead  silence  only  broken  by  the  sullen  plash  of  the  oar,  the  dreary  word  of 
Warning  uttered  by  the  gondoliers  before  turning  a  sharp  angle,  or  the  shrill  rattling 
creak  of  innumerable  crickets ;  but  principally  those  old  Gothic  posterns  with  deep- 
ribbed  archways,  like  rat-holes  in  proportion  to  the  enormous  piles,  and  their  thresholds 
level  with  the  water,  some  blockaded  with  ponderous  doors,  othera  developing  their  long 
withdrawn  passage  by  a  lamp,  that  not  only  makes  darkness  vimble,  but  frightful;  while 
others  (as  in  the  Martinengo  palace  to-night)  disclose  wide  pillared  halls,  and  stately 
staircases,  and  moonlight  courts — to  me,  I  say,  all  these  attributes  of  the  interior  of 
Venice  are  irresistible.  Were  you  to  see  these  old  porticoes  by  a  summer's  daylight, 
you  would  not  fail  to  find  an  old  fig-tree  in  broad  leaf  and  full  fruit,  or  a  lattice- work  of 
vine,  most  pleasantly  green  in  its  deep  courts  where  sun  and  shadow  hold  divided  reig^ ; 
while  the  hundred-shaped  windows  of  those  gloomy  walls  are  variegated  with  geranium 
and  carnation,  and  perhaps  a  sweet  dark  eye  fairer  than  either. 

**  They  are  so  obviously  the  symbols  of  her  hollow  oligarchy  itself)  which  to  the  world 
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and  to  the  sun  in  heaven  (like  the  bravo  palaces  on  her  chief  canal)  displayed  a  gallant 
guise,  at  once  sublime,  glittering,  and  august;  while,  within,  its  tortuous  policy  was 
twistod  iuto  murky  and  inextricable  labyrinths,  of  which  Necessity,  Secr^sy,  and 
Suspicion,  formed  the  keystone ;  where  Danger  lurked  jat  every  winding,  and  whose 
darkling  portals  were  watched  by  Mystery,  and  Stratagem,  and  Disgrace,  and  Fate ! 

"  It  is  impossible  to  scrutinise  these  dread  abysms  of  mansions  without  experiencing 
that  strange  mixture  of  repugnance  and  attraction  which  certain  spectacles  are  wont  to 
call  forth  in  animated  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  mark  their  melancholy  and  downfaUen, 
yet  portentous  aspect,  without  deeming  them  at  once  the  theatre  and  monument  of  those 
secret,  black,  and  midnight  crimes,'  which  history  and  tradition  ascribe  to  the  domesticj 
as  well  as  to  the  state  policy,  of  this  Gehenna  of  fourteen  centuries'  dominion, 

'  Visendus  Ater  flnininc  languido 
Cocytug  errans.' 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  abhorrent  to  the  soul  and 
body  of  man  than  the  time,  manner,  and  place  of  death,  distinguishiDg  those  executions 
which  have  rendered  the  gulfs  of  the  Canal  Orfano  immemorably  infamous. 

"  To  me,  the  element,  in  its  most  serene  and  smiling  state,  wears  a  look  of  furtive 
menace ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  even  when  gliding  on  a  midsummer  night  over 
that  sweetest  lake  of  Derwentwater,  beneath  the  shadows  of  its  moonlit  isles  and  fair 
pavilions,  I  have  not  been  without  a  certain  sensation  of  uncomfortable  awe.  But  what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  victim,  whether  criminal  or  innocent,  who,  from  this 
accurst  Maranna,  cast  around  him  his  last  straining  look  of  agony,  and  tittered  his  last 
cry  of  supplication  or  despair !  The  conviction  that  his  family,  parent,  wife,  or  son, 
were  at  that  hour  of  horror  in  profound  ignorance  sometimes  of  his  very  absence, 'q/iten  of 
it«  cause,  or  at  least,  only  perplexed  with  conjecture,  and  always  unconscious  of  its  horrible 
event,  must  have  constituted  no  trifling  pang  in  that  mortal  hour.  Then  that  old 
familiar,  though  melancholy  water,  more  terrible  to  his  feelings  than  the  dreariest 
wilderness  of  ocean !  For,  girdling  the  dusky  horizon,  could  he  not  see  the  domes  and 
campaniles  of  Venice,  perhaps  the  very  lamps  in  his  own  palace  windows,  from  whose 
festal  saloons  he  had  just  been  decoyed ;  just  distant  enough  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
help ;  but  too,  too  near  for  that  despairing  gaze,  that  recognised  and  bade  adieu  for  ever 
at  the  same  glance  P  There,  too,  were  not  those  nestling  lovely  islands,  each  with  its 
convent  tower  gleaming  to  the  moon,  and  from  which  the  sonorous  bells  were  tolling, 
the  sacred  anthems  swelling  for  the  last  time  on  his  ear^  Alas  I  those  chanted  masses 
were  not  for  his  conflicting  soul ;  yea,  it  would  have  a  strange  comfort  to  feel  that  passing 
bell  was  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  his  spirit  was  parting  from  its  scarcely  worn 
weeds!  But  no!  even  that  miserable  solace  was  prohibited  to  him;  he  was  to  be 
obliterated  from  society,  and  his  inexorable  judgesr  had  decreed  that  society  was  not  to 
know  that  he  was  gone.  No  grave  for  his  dust,  no  monument  for  his  name,  to  palliate 
his  faults  and  perpetuate  his  virtues.  The  ghastly  element  that  moaned  and  shuddered 
under  the  gondola,  as  if  remorseful  for  its  own  involuntary  cruelties,  was  to  spread  its 
weltering  pall  over  his  hearseless  bones." 

The  first  sight  of  the  grand  square  of  St.  Mark,  especially  when  the  stranger  comes 
upon  it  unexpectedly,  after  threading  the  narrow  canals  of  the  city,  is  extremely  striking* 
It  is  an  oblong  area,  about  eight  hundred  feet  by  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  flagged 
over.  Two  sides  of  it  consist  of  regular  buildings,  of  rich  and  varied  architecture,  with 
deep  arcades.  On  the  north  side  are  two  edifices  which  take  their  name  from  having 
been  originally  erected  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  procurators  of  St.  MarL  On  the 
western  side  is  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Imperial  Palace. 

The  principal  objects  which  meet  the  eye  at  the  further  end  of  this  gtand  architectural 
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avenue^  aro  tho  Cathedrali  the  Orologio,  and  the  Campanile.  In  front  of  the  church  are 
three  tall,  rod,  mast-like  poles,  supported  on  handsome  bases  of  bronze,  from  which,  in 
former  days,  the  flags  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  and  the  Morea — the  three  vassal  kingdoms  of 
the  haughty  republic — floated  in  the  wind.  They  are  still  decorated,  on  festival  days, 
with  gaudy  streamers.  The  Orologio,  or  Clock  Tower,  forms  the  termination  of  the  left 
hand,  or  northern  side. 

The  Campanile  is  interesting,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  Ghilileo's  astronomical 
observations  while  resident  at  Venice.  It  was  erected  about  the  year  1150  on  older 
foundations.  The  ascent  is  by  means  of  a  series  of  inclined  planes,  "  broad  enough  for  a 
coach;"  and  one  of  the  French  kings,  Evelyn  says,  actually  went  up  on  horseback. 
The  bell  is  of  great  size ;  and,  to  a  person  on  the  summit,  the  sound  is  almost  deafening, 
and  produces  the  most  unpleasant  sensations.  A  magnificent  panoramic  view  is  obtained 
from  the  summit.  The  eye  can  distinctly  trace,  from*  this  elevation,  every  channel  and 
shoal^  in  the  lagoon ;  the  long,  narrow  chain  of  islands  that  separates  them  from  the 
main ;  the  wide  and  busy  part  just  beneath ;  "  the  whole  city  Ijring,"  as  Evelyn  says, 
''  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  a  lute ;"  the  branching  canals  and  numerous 
bridges  (said  to  amount  to  four  hundred  and  fifty) ;   the  sinuous  course  of  the  Great 
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Canal,  broken  only  by  the  apparently  slender  and  graceful  arch  of  the  Bialto ;  the 
distant  suburbs,  occupying  the  surrounding  islands,  with  the  low,  flat  shores  of  Lombardy^ 
the  rugged  Euganean  hiUs,  backed  by  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  far  across  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,  the  blue  mountains  of  Istria,  rising  like  dustant  clouds  above  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  busy  crowds  in  St.  Mark's  Place  immediately  below  look  like  ants  crawling  about 
without  any  apparent  object." 

To  adopt  Mr.  Buskin's  description  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  after  alluding  to  an 
English  cathedral : — **  There  rises  a  vision  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  great  square 
seems  to  have  opened  from  it  in  a  kind  of  awe  that  we  may  see  it  far  away ;  a 
multitude  of  pillars  and  white  domes  clustered  into  a  long  low  pyramid  of  coloured 
light;  a  treasure  heap,  it  seems,  partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  opal  and  mother  of 
pearl,  hollowed  beneath  into  five  great  vaulted  porches,  ceiled  with  fair  mosaic,  and  beset 
with  sculpture  of  alabaster,  clear  as  amber  and  delicate  as  ivory, — sculpture  fantastic  and 
involved,  of  palm-leaves  and  lilies,  and  grapes,  and  pomegranates,  and  birds  clinging  and 
fluttering  among  the  branches,  all  twiied  together  into  an  endless  network  of  buds  and 
plumes ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  solemn  forms  of  angels,  sceptered  and  robed  to  the 
feeti  and  leaning  to  each  other  across  the  gates,  their  figures  indistinct  among  the 
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gleaming  of  the  golden  ground  through  the  leaves  beside  them,  interrupted  and  dim, 
like  the  morning  light  as  it  faded  back  among  the  branches  of  Eden,  when  first  its 
gates  were  angel-guarded  long  ago.  And  round  the  walls  of  the  porches  there  are  set 
pillars  of  variegated  stones,  jasper  and  porphyry,  and  deep-greon  serpentine  spotted  with 
flakes  of  snow,  and  marbles  that  half  refuse  and  half  yield  to  the  simshine.  Cleopatra- 
like, *  their  bluest  veins  to  kiss' — the  shadow,  as  it  steals  back  from  them,  revealing  line 
after  line  of  azure  undulation,  as  a  receding  tide  leaves  the  waved  sand  ;  their  capitals 
rich  with  interwoven  tracery,  rooted  knots  of  herbage,  and  drifting  leaves  of  acanthus 
and  vine,  and  mystical  signs  all  beginning  and  ending  in  the  cross ;  and  above  them,  in 
the  broad  archivolts,  a  continuous  chain  of  language  and  of  life — angels  and  the  signs  of 
heaven,  and  the  labours  of  men,  each  in  its  appointed  season  upon  the  earth  ;  and  above 
these  another  range  of  glittering  pinnacles,  mixed  with  white  arches,  edged  with  scarlet 
flowers, — a  confusion  of  delight,  amid  which  the  breasts  of  the  Greek  horses  are  seen 
blazing  in  their  breadth  of  golden  strength,  and  the  St.  Mark's  Lion,  lifted  on  a  blue 
field,  covered  with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  the  crests  of  the  arches  break  into 
a  marble  foam,  and  toss  themselves  far  into  the  blue  sky  in  flashes  and  wreaths  of 
sculptured  spray,  as  if  the  breakers  of  the  Lido  shore  had  been  first  bound  before  they 
fell,  and  the  sea-nymphs  had  inlaid  them  with  coral  and  amethyst. 

"  Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  this  what  an  interval !  There  is  a 
type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that  haunt  them ;  for  instead  of  the  restless  crowd,  hoarse- 
voiced  and  sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  bleak  upper  air,  the  St.  Mark's  porches  are  full 
of  doves,  that  nestle  among  the  marble  foliage,  and  mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  their 
living  plumes,  changing  at  every  motion,  with  the  tints  hardly  less  lovely,  that  have 
stood  unchanged  for  seven  hundred  years." 

•  The  Piazza  is  almost  the  only  place  in  which  the  population  can  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  public  festivity.     On  this  spot,  therefore,  passed  the  strangest  vicissitudes : — 

"  The  sea,  that  emhlem  of  uncertainty, 
Changed  not  so  fast,  for  many  and  many  on  age, 
As  this  small  spot.    To-day  'twas  full  of  masks, 
And  lo !  the  madness  of  the  camiyal — 
llie  monk,  the  nun,  the  holy  legate,  masked ; 
To-morrow  came  the  scaffold  and  the  wheel ; 
And  he  died  ^ere,  hy  torch-light,  hound  and  gagged, 
Whose  name  and  crime  they  knew  not." 

The  bridge  called  the  Rialto,  a  name  originally  derived  from  the  island  of  Bivo-alto, 
the  cradle  of  Venice,  was  commenced  in  1688,  and  completed  in  1591.  It  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Canal,  which  traverses  the  whole  city,  dividing  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  portions.  It  is  formed  of  one  elegant  elliptic  arch,  about  eighty-three 
feet  wide.  A  double  row  of  shops — twenty-five  on  each  side — ^are  built  upon  the  bridge,  f 
which  divide  it,  in  fact,  into  three  distinct  though  narrow  streets.  Aa  it  is  of  great  < 
height  in  the  centre,  it  is  ascended  and  descended  by  long  flights  of  steps. 

^e  church  of  St.  Rocco  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  St.  Rocoo ;  its  architect  was 
Scalfarotto.  The  school  of  St.  Rocco  has  been  admired,  but  the  architecture  is  more 
fanciful -than  beautiful.  The  walls  of  this  ancient  convent  are  covered  with  frescoes  by 
Tintoretto,  among  which  are  some  fine  representations  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague. 
Mr.  Rose  describes  these  paintings  as  peculiarly  interesting.  He  had  previously  seen  at 
Florence  many  works  of  this  master ;  but  these,  he  says,  "  viewed  separately,  give  no 
more  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  painter,  than  a  stray  canto  of  Ariosto  does  of  those  of  the 
poet.  The  seeing  of  this  grand  assemblage  of  his  paintings  produces  something  like  the 
effect  of  reading  the  Orlando  ;  and  Tintoretto  may  be  truly  characterised  as  the  Ariosto 
of  pictures.'* 
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Other  churches  of  Venice  we  have  no  space  to  particularise,  only  remembering  that 
the  one  of  Alexander  III.,  at  San  Aponal,  is  at  present  a  house  of  correction  for  beggmra. 
An  inscription  over  a  gateway  records  that  the  Pope  coming  here  incog.,  when  chased 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  gondoliers  would  not  row  him  over  to  Cariti,  and  ho  slept 
all  night  on  the  beach,  where  is  now  a  small  niche  chapel,  with  a  taper. 

The  Dogana,  or  ctistom-house,  claims  notice  from  its  connexion  with  the  commerce 
that  long  formed  the  glory  of  Venice-  The  present  edifice  has,  however,  been  erected 
only  about  two  hundred  years.  The  Arsend,  which  opens  on  the  port  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  quarter  of  St.  Mark,  was,  at  one  time,  the  finest  and  largest  in  Europe. 

Venice  has  been  famed  for  its-  manufactory  of  beads  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  Sheaves  of  glass,  waving  like  com,  may  be  seen  in  the  laps  of  women,  who  sit 
assorting  the  vitreous  harvest  according  to  its  size.  In  another  stage,  a  number  of  men, 
with  shears,  are  clipping  the  long  threads  into  very  small  bits,  the  elements  of  the  beads. 
In  the  next  room  lie  fragments  of  three  hundred  colours,  and  feathers  innumerable, 
filling  forty  or  fifty  baskets.  A  very  distressing  part  of  the  operation  is  to  be  seen 
below,  where,  on  approaching  a  long  shed,  open  on  one  side  to  the  air,  and  glowing 
with  thirty  fires  in  all  its  length,  stand  a  number  of  wretches,  whose  daily  and  hourly 
employment  it  is  to  receive  the  bits  of  sifted  glass,  cut  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  to  melt 
them  into  beads,  by  means  of  charcoal  and  sand,  in  the  midst  of  these  dreadful  fire- 
blasts,  which  they  are  constantly  feeding,  and  within  three  feet  of  which  they  stand, 
streaming  at  every  pore,  stooping  to  draw  out  the  cauldron  and  pour  its  contents  upon  a 
tray,  which  they  then,  in  this  state  of  their  bodies,  drag  forth  into  the  air.  A  new 
copper  of  cold  materials  already  awaits  them,  which  must  be  thrust  forthwith  into  the 
furnace,  and  the  superintendent  is  there  to  see  that  there  is  no  remission.  The  turning, 
the  feeding,  the  renewed  sweat,  cease  not  till  night  comes  to  put  a  pause  to  miseries 
which  are  to  last  for  life !     No  wonder  that  the  workmen  all  die  young. 

Venice  has  long  been  the  great  book-shop  of  the  south.  It  still  prints  for  Italy  in 
general,  and  for  modem  Greece,  and  exports  largely  to  Germany.  Most  of  the  goftdoiieriy 
it  is  said,  as  well  as  the  artificers  and  tradesmen,  can  read  and  write.  There  are  sixteen 
or  eighteen  public  schools,  each  corporation  of  tradesmen  having  one:  the  buildings 
appropriated  to  them  are  mostly  handsome,  adorned  with  marble  statues  and  pictures. 
There  are  also  four  musical  schools  for  instmcting  young  women,  which  are  efficiently 
conducted.  The  public  library  is  frequented  by  few,  but  there  are  several  circulating 
libraries  for  novels. 

The  most  interesting  printing  establishment  at  Venice  is  that  conducted  by  the 
Armenian  monks  in  the  Isola  San  Lazzaro,  from  which  the  convent  derives  a  considerable 
part  of  its  revenue.  When  all  monastic  institutions  were  abolished  by  the  French,  in 
1810,  this  was  excepted  by  a  special  decree.  The  island,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  convent  and  its  gardens,  is  between  four  and  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  fathers, 
who  are  about  forty  in  number,  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  learned.  The  prior  in 
1816,  a  noble  Armenian  of  high  birth,  spoke  English  with  great  accuracy,  and  had 
translated  the  prayer  of  St.  Nierses,  the  patron  of  the  order,  into  fourteen  languages. 
One  principal  object  of  the  founder  was,  to  afford  to  young  Armenians  the  means  of  a 
liberal  education.  None  but  youth  of  that  nation  are  admissible,  and  they  are  taken  at 
an  early  age.  The  chief  design  of  the  press,  which  is  worked  by  the  hands  of  the  monks 
themselves,  is  the  preservation  of  the  Armenian  language,  and  the  multiplication  of 
works  in  that  dialect.  The  library  is  said  to  be  rich  in  Armenian  manuscripts.  These 
labours^  together  with  the  cultivation  of  the  little  vineyard  which  surrounds  the  cloister, 
and  dips  into  the  sea,  leaves  not  much  idle  time  to  these  truly  respectable  ecclesiastics. 

"  Venice,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  "  was  always  an  unintelligible  place,  and  is  still 
unintelligible.     I  knew  before  that  it  was  situated  on  many  islands ;  that  its  highways  were 
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canals ;  that  gondolas  were  its  hackney-coaclies ;  that  it  had  St.  Mark's,  and  the  Ilialto,  ^ 
and  the  Doge's  palace ;  and  I  know  no  more  now.  It  was  always  a  dream,  and  will 
continue  a  dream  for  ever.  A  man  must  be  bom,  or  live  long  enough  to  become  endeared 
to  it,  before  he  will  either  understand  or  feel  at  home  at  Venice.  It  is  a  glorious  place 
for  cripples,  for  I  know  of  no  use  that  a  gentleman  has  for  his  limbs  ;  they  are  crutches 
to  the  bed-ridden,  spectacles  to  the  blind.  You  step  out  of  your  gondola  into  your  hotel,  , 
and  out  of  your  hotel  into  a  gondola ;  and  this  is  all  the  exertion  that  is  becoming.  The 
Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  and  the  adjoining  quay,  are  the  only  places  where  you  con  stretch  a 
limb ;  and  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  they  carry  you  there,  and  bring  you  home  again.  To 
walk  requires  predetermination,  and  you  order  your  gondola,  and  go  on  purpose. 
To  come  to  Venice,  is  to  come  on  board ;  and  it  only  differs  from  ship-board,  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  sea  sickness.  The  Canal  Grande  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  wide. 
Other  canals  are  wide  enough,  but  the  widest  street  in  the  city  is  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  house  to  house,  and  the  majority  do  not  exceed  six  or  eight.  To  wind 
and  jostle  through  these  irregularities  is  intolerable,  and  all  but  impossible;  no  one 
thinks  of  doing  so ;  and  who  would  that  had  a  gondola  at  command  ?  The  gondola  is  all 
that  is  delightful ;  its  black,  funereal  look  in  high  imaginative  contrast  with  its  internal 
luxury.  You  float  on  without  sensible  motion ;  its  cushions  were  stolen  from  Mammon's 
chambers — "  blown  up,  not  stuffed ;"  you  seat  yourself  upon  one  of  them,  and  sink,  sink, 
sink,  as  if  it  were  all  air ;  you  throw  your  leg  upon  another,  and  if  you  have  occasion  for 
it,  which  is  rare  at  Venice,  must  hunt  after  it — lost,  sunk. 

"  Travellers,  and  Canaletti's  views,  which  are  truth  itself,  give  you  a  correct  idea  of 
Venice,  but  no  idea  of  the  strangeness  of  a  first  visit.  It  is  not  merely  that  there  are 
canals  and  gondolas,  but  it  is  all  canal  and  gondola.  I  know  nothing  to  liken  it  to,  but 
a  large  fleet  wind-boimd :  you  order  your  boat,  and  row  round ;  and  all  that  are  at 
leisure  do  the  same.  St.  Mark's,  of  an  evening,  that  attracts  all  in  the  same  direction,  is 
but  a  ball  on  board  the  commodore.  If  you  laugh  at  this  as  extravagant,  you  will  be 
right ;  but  it  is  only  extravagant  because  there  is  nothing  real  to  compare  with  it.  The 
fleet  wind-boxmd  is  truth  itself,  and  you  have  only  to  change  the  JRedentore  into  the 
Spitfire,  and  the  SahM  into  the  Thunderer  bomb,  and  it  is  real  in  feeling.  If  the 
common  people  want  a  peach  or  a  pomegranate  they  hail  a  boat ;  for  the  very  barrow- 
women  (if  you  will  keep  me  to  the  reality,  and  drive  me  to  the  absurdity  of  such 
phrases)  go  floating  about,  and  their  cry  is  that  half  song,  with  the  long  dwelling 
on  the  final  syllable,  with  which  sailors  call  '  Boat  a-hoy  ! '  With  all  this,  there  is  no 
place  you  would  so  much  like  to  spend  a  winter  at ;  and  because  of  all  this,  it  is  so 
strange,  new,  and  perplexing.  The  Venetians  are  said  to  be  the  most  delightful  people, 
and  at  Venice  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  society  in  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
it.  Society  is  the  sole  purpose  for  which  they  come  here.  They  live  on  the  continent, 
and  Venice  is  but  a  huge  pleasure-house. 

"  A  stranger  may  soon  feel  delight  in  Venice  ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  ever  feel  at 
home.  Every  hour  would  be  a  contradiction  to  his  whole  passed  existence.  There  must 
be  thousands  here  who  never  saw  a  hill,  or  a  weed,  or  an  ear  of  com  growing,  or  a 
vineyard,  or  a  green  field ;  or  heard  a  bird  sing,  except  in  a  cage ;  or  slaked  a  thirst, 
even  in  this  thirsty  climate,  at  a  spring-head,  or  saw  its  waters  bubbling  forth  out  of  the 
^rth :  spring  water,  like  other  luxuries,  is  an  importation. 

"  Everything  at  Venice  is  dream-like;  for  what  is  more  so  than  to  walk  on  the 
Rialto,  where  Antonio  spat  on  the  Jew's  gaberdine  P — to  stand  where  Othello  addressed 
the  assembled  senate  ? — ^to  lose  yourself  in  search  of  old  Priuli's  palace  P  And,  for 
Idealities,  go  to  St.  Mark's  on  an  evening ;  see  its  fine  square  in  aU  its  marble  beauty — 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  its  old  church ;  the  barbaric  gloom  of  the  Doge's  palace  ;  its 
proud  towering  Campanile ;  look  upon  the  famous  Corinthian  horses,  and  think  of  their 
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emigration,  on  the  winged  lion  of  the  PiraBus ;  walk  in  the  illumination  of  its  long  line 
of  cafes;  observe  the  variety  of  costume — the  thin  veil  covering  the  pale  Venetian 
beauty — the  Turks  with  their  beards  and  caftans,  and  long  pipes,  and  chess-playing — 
the  Greeks  with  their  skull-caps  and  richly-laced  jackets :  look  on  this,  and  believe  it 
real ;  and  ever  after  put  faith  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Tales. 

"  But  Venice  is  everything  delightful.  It  is  the  most  picturesque  city  in  Europe,  and 
full  of  character  and  variety.  In  all  its  palaces  and  public  buildings  you  may  read 
'  sermons  in  stones.'  The  history  of  Venice  is  written  upon  her  front,  from  the  rode, 
massy,  frowning  architecture  of  barbarism  and  power,  to  modem  elegance  and 
imbecility ! " 

Of  the  state  of  society  in  Venice,  our  earlier  travellers  gave  but  a  very  unfavourable 
picture.  Addison  represents  it  to  have  been  ''  the  refined  parts  of  the  Venetian  wisdom, 
to  encourage  idleness  and  luxury  in  the  nobility,  to  cherish  ignorance  and  licentiousness 
in  the  clergy,  to  keep  alive  a  continual  faction  in  the  common  people,  to  connive  at  the 
viciousness  and  debauchery  of  convents."  The  Venetian  nuns  were  ''  famous  for  the 
liberties  they  allowed  themselves."  Bishop  Burnet  gives  a  similar  picture  of  the  state  of 
morals.  *'  The  Venetians,"  he  says,  '*  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  matters  of  religion ; 
to  a  scandal ;  and  they  are  as  unconcerned  in  them  as  they  are  strangers  to  them :  so 
that  all  that  vast  pomp  in  their  ceremonies  and  wealth  in  their  churches,  is  affected 
rather  as  a  point  of  magnificence,  or  a  matter  of  emulation  among  families,  than  that 
superstition  hath  here  such  a  power  over  the  spirits  of  the  people,  as  it  hath  elsewhere  ; 
for  the  atheism  that  is  received  by  many  here  is  the  dullest  and  coarsest  thing  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  young  nobility  are  so  generally  corrupted  in  their  morals,  and  so 
given  up  to  a  most  supine  ignorance  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  that  a  man  cannot  easily 
imagine  to  what  a  height  this  is  grown." 

The  Venetian  ladies,  the  worthy  prelate  stigmatises  as  bred  to  ignorance  and  indolence, 
gross  in  their  intrigues,  and  the  insipidest  creatures  imaginable.  The  impartial  Dam, 
speaking  of  the  Venetian  women,  remarks  that  "  the  corruption  of  morals  had  deprived 
them  of  all  their  power  (empire) :  on  reviewing  the  whole  history  of  Venice,  we  do  not 
find  them  to  have  exerted,  on  a  single  occasion,  the  least  influence." 

The  Venetian  women  are  styled  by  a  recent  traveller  "  superb ;"  there  is  something 
peculiarly  bewitching  in  their  air  and  gait ;  "  but  I  believe,"  significantly  adds  Mr. 
Matthews,  '*  they  are  but  little  changed  since  the  time  of  lago." 

The  intense  love  of  pleasure,  the  corruption  which  springs  from  unbridled  luxury,  and 
the  recklessness  of  privileged  profligacy,  must,  however,  have  undergone  a  very  consider- 
able abatement  by  the  disastrous  reverses  of  later  years ;  and  in  the  substratum  of  the 
national  character  there  would  seem  to  be  much  that  is  estimable.  ^*  Of  the  gentiluomo 
veneto,"  says  Lord  Byron,  **  the  name  is  still  known,  and  that  is  all.  He  is  but  the 
ahadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  is  polite  and  kind.  It  surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him 
if  he  is  querulous."  "The  Venetians  are  certainly,*'  says  Mr.  Ghdifle,  "an  affec- 
tionate, kind-hearted  set  of  beings,  very  cheerfiil,  lively,  active,  fond  of  pleasure,  of  music, 
dancing,  dress,  and  everything  that  is  gay.  Almost  all  the  young  men  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age  play  on  the  guitar,  and  give  serenades  every  evening  to  the  young 
females  of  their  acquaintance.  .  .  .  ITie  Venetians  are  the  most  agreeable  companions  in 
the  world." 

"  As  to  literary  society,"  writes  Mr.  Rose,  "  though  clever  men  are  to  be  found  in 
Venice,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  exists.  General  society  has,  probably,  gained  from  the 
change  of  government  and  the  influx  of  foreigners.  .  .  .  The  favourite  society  of  Venice, 
that  of  the  coffee-houses,  where  both  sexes  assemble,  is,  generally  speaking,  to  be  enjoyed 
at  all  hours.  To  a  certain  degree  this  is  even  applicable  to  private  society.  There  are 
several  ladies  here  who  open  their  houses,  wherCj  fh)m  nine  at  night  till  three  in  the 
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morning,  there  is  a  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  company,  of  different  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions  ;  not  to  speak  of  many  smaller  circles.  Here  all  foreigners  are  well  received ; 
but  to  be  an  Englishman  is  to  bring  with  you  a  sure  letter  of  recommendation.  He  who 
is  once  asked,  is  always  welcome.  Moreover,  he  may  go  in  boots,  in  a  great  coat,  and,  to 
small  parties,  even  in  a  tabarrOy  the  cloak  of  the  country ;  and  when  there,  without  being 
squeezed  or  stewed,  may  find  people  right  and  left  who  are  anxious  and  qualified  to 
converse  with  him.  The  society  of  Venice  may  indeed  be  compared  to  the  fire  in  the 
glass-houses  of  London,  which  is  said  to  be  never  out ;  for  there  is  also  a  continual 
morning  assemblage  at  the  house  of  one  lady  or  other,  who,  in  the  phrase  of  the  country, 
iiene  apparianiento,  or,  in  that  of  London,  is  at  home.  This  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
substitute  for  the  casinos,  now  nearly  extinguished.  Society  at  Venice  is  on  so  very  easy 
and  rational  a  footing,  that  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  anywhere,  it  is  here." 

Formerly,  a  noble  Venetian  must  have  eight  cloaks;  three  for  the  masks;  one  for 
the  spring-fiSte  of  Ascension,  when  the  doge  married  the  sea ;  one  for  autumn,  for  the 
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theatre  and  ridotto;  one  for  winter,  for  carnival — these  three  were  called  Bauta; 
two  for  summer,  both  of  white  taffeta ;  one  of  blue  cloth,  for  winter,  common ;  one  of 
white  cloth,  for  great  occasions;  and  one  of  scarlet  cloth,  for^the  grand  church  ceremo- 
nial days  of  the  republic.  The  Venetians  have  now  but  little  taste  for  balls ;  and  masques 
have  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  wild  buffooneries  and  joyous  extravagancies  of  other 
days  would  not  withstand  the  atmosphere  of  later  times.  The  love  of  play  has 
survived ;  and  Mr.  Simond,  who  will  not  allow  that  the  Venetians  have  any  energy  but 
for  sensuality,  adds,  that  they  have  "no  passion  but  for  cards."  These  sweeping  stigmas 
are  seldom  just.  For  natiqnal  character,  we  mtist  look  to  the  manners  and  amusements 
of  the  lower  orders.  "  Florence  and  Venice,"  Mr.  Rose  says,  "  are  the  two  places  in 
Italy  where  you  find  popular  drollery  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  of  that  gay  and 
natural  cast  which  characterises  the  humour  of  the  Irish."  This  is  more  or  less  diffused 
all  over  Italy ;  but  the  Venetian  wit  has  its  peculiar  character ;  it  is  lighter  than  the 
Florentine,   and  shows  itself,  according  to  Mr.  Rose's  definition,  "  in  practical  jokes 
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brought  to  bear  intellectually/'  or,  in  other  words,  acted  repartees.*  The  Neapolitan 
humour,  again,  is  more  broad  and  coarse,  and  more  closely  allied  to  mere  farce  and 
ribaldry.  The  Venetians  are  naturally  grave  and  sober.  Some  of  their  characteristies 
may  be  traced  to  their  ancient  intercourse  with  the  Ottomans.  As  to  their  diet,  rioe 
is  an  article  to  which  scarcely  less  importance  is  attached  by  all  classes  in  Venice  than 
in  Constantinople,  whence  they  appear  to  have  borrowed  their  mode  of  cooking  it. 
The  custom  of  presenting  coffee  at  visits  is  also  Turkish.  Their  caf^s  are  more 
oriental  than  Italian ;  and  in  their  distaste  for  the  extravagance  of  dancing,  and  their 
love  of  repose,  they  seem  to  resemble  the  more  saturnine  Ottomans. 

Of  the  old  Venetian  character,  however,  the  traces  are,  generally  speaking,  nearly 
worn  out.  "  The  most  remarkable,  as  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  Italy,"  says  Mr.  Rose, 
'^  certainly  is  so.  The  probity  of  Pantaloon  was  proverbial,  and  the  honour  and 
punctuality  of  a  Venetian  merchant  were  recognised  throughout  the  various  provinces 
of  Italy.  That  it  is  not  now  the  case,  I  attribute  to  the  Austrians.  Public  honesty  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  their  law.  In  the  scale  of  honesty  the  highest  rank,  we  are 
told,  must  now  be  given  to  the  Jews,  the  second  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  lowest  to  the 
German  settlets,  who  are  among  the  principal  money-agents  of  the  city.  Every  office, 
indeed,  from  the  clerk  and  corporal  to  the  judge  and  general,  is  now  filled  with  Germans, 
all  unacquainted  alike  with  the  habits  and  language  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  be 
more  execrable  throughout  than  the  fiscal  and  judicial  administration  of  the  Austrian 
government,  and  no  one  who  visits  Italy  can  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  preference 
given  by  the  Italians  to  their  French  masters  over  '  the  Chinese  of  Europe.'  *' 

*  Moli^ra's  best  buffoonery,  Mr.  Rose  asserts,  is  borrowed  from  the  Venetian  drama. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

LDM  DAKDY — ^VERONA — PADUA — MAJTIUA — CREMONA . 

A  GREAT  variety  of  tribes  formed  the  most  ancient  people  that  inhabited  the  country 
from  thp  sides  of  the  Alps  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and  their  descendants  possessed  that 
part  of  Italy  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  Heruli,  under  the  conduct  of  Odoacer,  quitted  the  bttnks  of  the  Danube, 
settled  on  those  of  the  Po,  and  made  Ravenna  the  capital  of  their  countr3^  Six  years 
after  their  conquest  they  were  subdued  by  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  power  was  shaken  by 
the  energy  of  BeKsarius,  and  overthro^vn  by  the  eunuch  Narses  in  the  year  553. 

Italy,  restored  to  the  emperors  of  the  East,  was  not  long  secure  against  foreign  inva- 
sions. The  Longobardi  quitted  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  founded,  in  567,  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  styled  Lom- 
bardy.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome,  anticipating  their  power,  observed,  not  without  fear 
and  jealousy,  the  aggrandisement  that  threatened  to  destroy  or  possess  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  world.  , 

Stephen  II.  implored  the  assistance  of  France ;  Pepin  took  from  the  Longobardi  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  made  the  Pope  sovereign  over  it.  The  kingdom  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  Charlemagne,  who  confined  Didier,  their  last  king,  in  a  convent. 
Although  Lombardy  continued  without  a  sovereign,  its  laws  were  retained,  and  the 
country  was  divided  into  several  principalities,  subject  to  the  western  empire.  But  the 
spirit  of  independence  was  diffused  over  that  part  of  Italy  ;  and  the  emperors  of  Germany 
granted  to  some  towns  the  right  of  choosing  their  magistrates.  A  custom  that  the  cities 
had  preserved — the  right  of  electing  their  bishops — led  men  to  conclude  that  all  power 
emanated  from  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  large  towns  now  proceeded  to  demand  charters  and  more  important 
privileges.  All  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  during  the  twelfth  century,  not  only  elected 
their  magistrates,  but  deliberated  on  their  local  interests,  and  on  the  advantages  of  making 
peace  and  declaring  war.  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the  first  emperor  who,  violating 
the  charters  and  treaties  of  his  predecessors,  attempted  to  establish  absolute  power  in 
Italy.  Milan  was  the  most  important  town  in  Lombardy  ;  and  being  besieged  by  that 
prince,  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  a  small  number  by  famine,  consented  at  last  to  capitu- 
late, but  on  conditions  which  the  conqueror  disdained.  A  few  days  afterwards  Milan 
was  changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  If  the  emperor  protected  the  rivals  of.  that  large  city, 
he  destroyed  their  freedom,  and  the  magistrates  elected  by  the  citizens  were  succeeded 
by  the  podestas  that  Frederick  appointed.  The  peace  which  succeeded  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  war  was,  however,  only  like  the  calm  before  the  earthquake ;  for  the  people, 
unaccustomed  to  oppression,  bore  it  reluctantly,  and  formed  a  secret  league  to  restore 
their  privileges. 

The  towns  formed  for  that  purpose  a  confederation  ;  while  Frederick,  emboldened  by 
success,  marched  against  Rome,  designing  to  humble  the  pope,  and  to  unite  his  possessions 
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to  the  empire.  But  th^  R^ii  ana  made  a  coirageoufl  roiistance,  while  the  plague  cut  off 
great  numbers  of  the  imperial  army.  The  emperor  made  a  now  attempt  against  Loin- 
bardy,  but,  denounced  and  excommunicated,  h^  became  the  object  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
The  confederate  towns  gave  him  battle,  his  troops  were  routed  and  cut  to  pieces,  and 
Frederick  himself  saved  his  life  by  means  of  a  disguise,  and  at  last  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  Lombardy  republics. 

It  is  a  lamentable  result  of  political  revolutions,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
nation,  and  even  the  citizens  of  the  same  town,  are  changed  into  irreconcilable  enemies- 
Tet  so  it  was  here.  While  Barbarossa  was  prosperous  and  victorious,  he  was  surrounded 
by  ambitious  flatterers,  ever  ready  to  pay  their  court  to  the  powerful.  After  his  death, 
however,  the  same  persons  adhered  to  his  successor,  and,  as  in  the  former  struggle  the 
court  of  Rome  had  principally  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  people  against  the  empire, 
Lombardy  was  then  divided  into  two  dominant  factions.  The  partisans  of  the  pope  took 
the  name  of  Gueljylia,  from  an  illustrious  Bavarian  family,  allied  by  marriage  with  the 
house  of  Este.  Those  of  the  emperor  were  called  Ghibelines,  from  a  village  in  Franconia, 
the  birth-place  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  from  whom  the  family  of  Suabia  were  dedcended. 
In  their  contests,  both  parties  were,  at  different  times,  victorious,  but  the  Ghielphs  more 
frequently  than  the  Ghibelines. 

Thus  a  party  spirit  was  kindled,  which  spread  and  continued  during  the  whole  period 
that  the  emperors  of  Germany,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  exercised  even  the  shadow 
of  sovereignty.  In  those  cities  where  the  Guelphs  had  the  government,  they  were 
constantly  opposed  by  a  large  minority,  and  the  same  state  of  things  appeared  where 
the  other  factions  had  the  upper  hand.  Noble  and  other  families  were  engaged  in  long 
feuds  with  each  other,  which  endured  through  successive  generations,  constantly  occasion- 
ing public  murders  or  private  assassinations.  The  history  of  these  cities  is  filled  with 
narratives  that  exhibit  human  nature  in  some  of  its  most  revolting  forms. 

A  single,  though  far  from  a  solitary  instance  of  the  prevalent  state,  may  suffice 
now  to  illustrate  it.  A  noble  Guelph,  named  Buondelmonte,  of  the  upper  vale  of  the 
Amo,  had  demanded  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  of  the  Ghibeline  house  of  Amidei ;  and 
his  proposals  having  been  accepted,  preparations  were  made  for  the  marriage.  But  a 
lady  of  another  family,  the  Donati,  stopped  the  lover  as  he  passed  her  door ;  and  bringing 
him  into  the  apartment  where  her  females  were  at  work,  raised  the  veil  of  her  daughter, 
whose  beauty  was  most  captivating.  "  Here,"  said  she,  "  is  the  wife  I  had  reserved  for 
thee.  Like  thee,  she  is  a  Guelph ;  whilst  thou  takest  one  from  the  enemies  of  thy 
church  and  race." 

Buondelmonte,  dazzled  and  enamoured,  instantly  accepted  the  proffered  hand.  The 
Amidei  considered  this  inconstancy  as  a  deep  affront ;  and  all  the  noble  families  of 
Florence,  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  about  twenty-four,  met,  and  agreed  that  he  should 
atone  with  his  life  for  the  offence.  Buondelmonte  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of 
Easter  Sunday,  as  he  was  passing  the  bridge  on  horseback,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Forty-two  families  of  the  Guelphic  faction  then  assembled,  and  swore  to  avenge  the 
insult ;  thus  blood  was  shed  to  atone  for  blood.  Every  day  some  open  battle  or  fresh 
murder  alarmed  the  citizens  of  Florence,  during  the  space  of  thirty-three  years.  These 
two  factions  stood  determinately  opposed  to  each  other  within  the  walls  of  the  same 
city ;  and  though  they  were  sometimes  reconciled  in  appearance,  yet  every  trivial 
accident  rekindled  their  animosity,  and  gave  rise  to  deadly  warfare.  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  family  of  Hohenstauffen  that  this  ferocious  state  of  society  began 
to  subside,  and  various  improvements  arose. 

The  north  of  Italy,  with  which  we  have  more  particularly  to  do,  is  copiously  suppUed 
with  streams  of  water  from  those  capacious  reservoirs  which  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Alps.     Those  lakes  are  composed  of  water,  partly  arising  from 
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springs,  but  chiefly  from  the  melted  snow  and  ice  of  the  lofty  summits  around  them. 
These  lakes  are  never  frozen  in  the  winter,  but  run  in  continual  streams,  and  thus  serve 
the  constant  purpose  of  irrigation  as  well  as  of  internal  navigation,  till  they  disappear  in 
rivers  which  proceed  to  the  sea. 

The  Po,  the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Lombardy,  has  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  ;  and  though  languid  in  its  current,  is  so  filled,  generally  in  the  spring,  as  to  cause 
inundations  on  both  its  banks.  In  its  progress  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ticino, 
which  rises  near  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  joins  the  Po  near  Pavia.  The  other  streams 
which  contribute  to  this  great  river  are,  the  Olona,  the  Lambro,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio, 
and  the  Mincio. 

The  far  greater  part  of  Lombardy  is  a  level  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ehaetian  Alps,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Po,  into  which  most  of  the  numerous  rivers 
and  rivulets  empty  themselves.  The  whole  valley  declines  towards  the  south,  but  so 
gently,  that  the  fall  of  water  on  that  river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  is  not  more  than 
a  hundred  and  ninety  feet ;   and  the  smaller  streams  are  equally  languid.     The  soil  is 
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generally  light,  but  fertile,  on  a  basis  of  calcareous  subsoil,  except  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  there  are  some  portions  of  sandy  heaths,  and  on  the  coast,  where  the  great 
rivers  discharge  their  waters,  the  land  is  marshy,  and  formed  into  extensive  lagoons. 
In  the  mountainous  northern  border  the  land  is  frequently  stony;  but  even  there 
the  soil  that  covers  the  valleys  is  a  vegetable  mould,  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
fertility. 

The  rural  parts  of  Lombardy  exhibit  but  few  houses,  except  those  of  the  mere 
peasantry.  The  owners  of  even  the  smaller  proportions,  though  they  may  in  some 
manner  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  cultivators,  yet,  placing  their  estates  in  other  hands, 
they  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  reside  on  or  near  them,  and  are  satisfied  with  visiting 
them  at  the  seasons  when  the  produce  is  to  be  divided.  When  the  estates  are  small  or 
of  moderate  extent,  or  when  they  are  large  and  comprehend  several  farms,  the  super- 
intendence is  intrusted  to  their  agents.  Such  agents  also,  in  some  instances,  have  the 
disposal  of  the  share  of  the  produce,  and  account  for  the  proceeds  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  The  great  body  of  the  population  who  are  in  circumstances  of  even  moderate 
ease  are  thus  collected  in  the  large  towns  and  cities. 

At  one  of  these  we  have*  now  arrived,  and  in  doing  so  are  reminded  of  a  descriptioA 
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given  of  it  in  the  ancient  poom  of  "  Romous  and  Juliet/'  which  is  rogardes      the  basis  of 
Shakspoaro's  celebrated  tragedy  : — 

"  There  is  beyond  the  Alps  a  townc  of  ancient  fame, 
"Where  bright  rcnoune  yet  shineth  cloare,  Verona  men  it  name  ; 
Bylt  in  a  happy  time,  bylt  in  a  fei*tyle  soylc, 
Maynteincd  by  the  heavenly  fiites,  and  by  the  boorish  toyle. 
The  fruitefull  hilles  above,  the  pleasant  vales  belowe, 
'J  he  silver  streame  with  chanel  depe,  that  through  the  town  doth  flow; 
The  store  of  springes  that  seiTc  for  use,  and  eke  for  ease, 
And  other  nice  commodities,  which  profit  may  and  please  ; 
Eke  many  ccrtajTie  signes  of  things  betydc  of  olde, 
To  fyll  the  houngry  eyes  of  those  that  curiously  behold  ; 
Doc  make  this  towne  to  be  profcrde  above  the  rest 
Of  Lombard  towncs,  or  at  the  least,  compared  with  the  best.'* 

A  distant  view  of  Verona,  the  second  city  of  Eastern  Lombardy  in  population  and 
importance,  with  its  serrated  walls  and  lofty  towers,  is  peculiar  and  inviting.  It  is  very 
finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  both  banks  of  the  Adige.  On  the  north,  it  is 
commanded  by  a  range  of  hills  in  fine  cultivation ;  and  its  ancient  walls  and  towers, 
which  enclose  a  vast  area,  have  a  noble  appearance,  sweeping  across  a  hill  surmounted  by 
the  Gothic  turrets  of  the  castle.  The  modern  fortifications  were  esteemed  very  strong, 
till  destroyed  by  the  French,  after  the  ineffectiml  rising  of  the  inhabitants  against  that 
government  in  1797.  The  modem  city  is  nearly  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  60,000  souls. 

There  are  no  certain  details  of  the  origin  of  Verona.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  under 
the  Ilomans  she  became  a  flourishing  city ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was  superior  to 
Brixia,  Mantua,  and  other  cities.  She  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  the 
time  of  Odoaoer  to  that  of  Berengarius  ;  and,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
she  was  the  capital  of  a  considerable  territory,  governed  by  the  Scaligers,  Visconti,  and 
others  conspicuous  in  history.  Under  the  former  occurred  the  feuds  between  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capidets,  which  Shakspearc  has  immortalised.  In  1405  Verona 
submitted  to  Venice,  of  whose  dominions  it  continued  to  form  an  important  portion  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1797.  Verona  is  the  capital  of  a  delegation 
containing  less  than  280,000  inhabitants,  which  is  about  4,090  to  every  square  German 
mile — a  much  smaller  population,  in  relation  to  its  area,  than  any  of  the  adjacent 
provinces.  This  city  has  acquired  in  recent  times  a  political  notoriety,  as  the  seat  of 
the  high  congress  which  was  held  there  in  1822  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  city  in  Northern  Italy  which,  upon  the  whole,  tmites  so 
much  that  is  interesting  in  its  situation,  its  antiquities,  and  the  recollections  associated 
with  it,  as  Verona,  The  birthplace  of  Catullus,  of  Vitruvius,  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  of 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  of  Paul  Veronese,  of  Scaliger,  of  Maffei,  of  Pindemonte,  and  other 
illustrious  men  of  ancient  and  modem  days,  it  possesses  a  strong  historic  interest ;  while 
our  own  Shakspeare  has  peopled  it  with  imaginary  beings,  not  less  palpably  defined  to 
the  fancy  than  the  shades  of  the  historic  dead.  It  is  thus  felt,  at  least  by  an  Englishmani 
to  be  at  once  classic  and  romantic  ground ;  nor  does  the  tomb  of  Pepin,  nor  even  the  arch 
of  QaUienus,  waken  a  stronger  interest  than  the  supposed  tomb  of  Juliet.  Evelyn  was 
highly  delighted  with  Verona ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  city  deserved  all  the  eulogies  with 
which  Scaliger  has  honoured  it.  "  The  situation,"  he  says,  "is  the  most  delightful  I  evei* 
saw ;  it  is  so  sweetly  mixed  with  rising  ground  and  valleys,  so  elegantly  plumed  with 
trees,  on  which  Bacchus  seems  riding  as  it  were  in  triumph  every  autumn;  for  the  vines 
reach  from  tree  to  tree.  Ilere,  of  all  places  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  would  I  fix  a  residenoci" 
Well  has  that  learned  man  given  it  the  name  of  the  very  eye- of  the  world. 
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"  You  enter  it,"  says  Mr.  Rose,  "  by  a  magnificent  approach,  and  a  street  probably  the 
widest  in  Europe.  This  street  is  indeed  short,  and  single  in  its  breadth  ;  but  the  city  in 
general  pleases  by  its  picturesque  appearance,  to  which  an  abundance  of  marble  quarries 
has  not  a  little  contributed."  Verona,  it  is  said,  can  boast  of  no  less  than  seventy-two 
kinds  of  marble ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  Romans  called  her  Marmorea.  The 
friezes  and  ornaments  of  the  palaces  here,  and  sometimes  the  walls,  are  made  of  a  stone 
apparently  identical  with  that  Istrian  marble  so  much  used  in  Venice,  and  sent  from 
Dalmatia  to  most  of  the  provinces." 

The  chief  glory  of  Verona,  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary,  is  its  amphitheatre,  which 
Eustace  characterises  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence  now  existing. 
Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  contrary,  styles  it  one  of  the  smallest  of  all  the  Romans  built,  but 
the  best  preserved.  Neither  representation  is  accurate.  Although  it  does  not  approach, 
in  its  dimensions,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Colosseum,  it  is  larger  than  either  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Nismes,  or  that  of  Pola,  and  of  course  greatly  exceeds  the  size  of  those  of 
Psestum  and  Pompeii.  As  compared  with  that  of  Nismes,  it  is  less  interesting  from  the 
greater  dilapidations  of  the  outside,  combined  with  the  nearly  entire  state  of  the  interior, 
which  conceals  from  view  the  intricacies  of  its  construction.  Only  four  arches  now 
remain  of  the  seventy-two  which  originally  composed  the  exterior  circuit.  The  outer 
wall  was  built  of  large  blocks  of  red  marble.  Its  pilasters  are  of  the  Tuscan  order  ;  but 
the  bad  taste  of  the  little  ornament  that  remains,  would  seem  to'  indicate  that  the  work- 
manship was  not  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  design  or  the  richness  of  the 
materials.  The  marble  coating  having  nearly  all  disappeared,  an  internal  one,  built 
mostly  of  brick,  is  exposed  to  view,  pierced,  in  modem  times,  with  numerous  doors  and 
windows,  for  the 'convenience  of  the  poor  families  who  have  their  shops  and  tenements  in 
the  interior.  As  the  whole  fabric  is  roofless,  and  decayed  stone  arches  form  the  only 
covering,  the  rain  penetrates  into  these  wretched  hovels,  from  the  windows  of  which 
ragged  garments  may  be  often  seen  hanging  out  to  dry. 

"  Such  is  the  meanness  of  the  details,"  remarks  Mr.  Simond,  "that  this  antique  edifice 
is  great  without  greatness.  Our  guide  introduced  us  through  an  old  clothes  shop  into 
the  interior,  and  bade  us  observe  the  narrow  outlets  through  which  gladiators  and  slaves 
entered  the  arena,  and  the  wider  ones  for  the  beasts  they  were  to  encounter ;  other  doors 
served  to  carry  away  the  dead  game.  Sixty  vomitories  gave  entrance,  as  strangers  are 
told,  to  sixty  thousand  spectators,  who  were  accommodated  on  the  forty-five  circular  rows 
of  seats ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  half  that  number  could  sit.  From  the  upper  rows 
of  seatS)  the  arena,  an  oval  space  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  appeared  very  small ;  but  a  modem  theatre,  which,  in  barbarous  times,  was 
built  in  the  arena,  and  at  this  day  disfigures  it,  serves  at  least  as  a  scale  by  which  to 
judge  better  of  its  size.  The  stone  seats  of  the  theatre  are  modern,  having  been  renewed 
since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  are  supplied  only  as  high  as  forty-three 
tiers,  the  upper  story  all  round  the  building  being  gone,  with  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ment of  the  outer  wall  already  mentioned.  The  seats  continue  nearly  in  one  slope  from 
top  to  bottom,  without  any  appearance  of  their  having  been  divided  by  prccinctiona  or 
anibukdones," 

No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  time  when  this  amphitheatre  was  built ;  but  the 
learned  Marquis  Maffei  conjectures  that  it  was  erected  after  the  Colosseum,  in  the  reign 
of  either  Dominitian  or  Nerva,  or  in  the  early  part  of  that  of  Trajan  ;  that  is,  between 
A.D.  81  and  117.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  judicial  combatsi 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  that  century,  its  preservation  had  become  an  object  of 
public  attention.  In  1475,  penalties  were  decreed  against  any  one  who  should  remove 
any  of  the  stones.  In  1545,  a  special  officer  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  it.  In  1568, 
a  voluntary  contribution  was  raised  for  its  restoration  ;  and  in  1579,  a  tax  was  imposed 
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for  the  same  purpose.  Other  decrees  in  its  favour  have  been  since  made,  but,  as  regards 
the  exterior,  too  late,  or  with  small  effect.  Addison,  in  1700,  speaks  of  the  high  wall 
and  corridors  as  almost  entirely  ruined  ;  the  seats,  with  a  few  modem  reparations,  were 
all  entire,  but  the  arena  was  then  quite  filled  up  to  the  lower  seat. 

At  each  end  of  the  amphitheatre  is  a  gate,  surrounded  with  a  modern  balustrade,  on 
which  is  an  inscription,  recording  two  exhibitions  of  a  somewhat  different  description 
which  took  place  here  in  recent  days.  The  one  waj3  a  bull-fight  given  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  on  his  visiting  Verona,  when,  as  Eustace  says,  "  a  Homan  emperor  was 
once  more  hailed  in  a  Eoman  amphitheatre  with  the  titles  of  Caosar  and  Augustus,  by 
spectators  who  pretend,  and  almost  deserve  to  be,  Romans ;" — almost,  for  a  bull-fight  is 
not  quite  so  barbarous  as  a  combat  of  gladiators.  The  other  was  an  ecclesiastical  show  ; 
the  pope,  in  his  German  excursion,  passed  through  this  city,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
magistrates,  exhibited  himself  to  the  prostrate  multitude,  collected  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  receive  his  benediction.  "  The  French,"  exclaims  the  zealous  anti- 
Gallican,   "  applied  the  amphitheatre   to  a  very  different  purpose ;"  and  to  them  he 
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ascribes  the  erection  of  the  wooden  theatre,  in  which,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Veronese, 
these  modem  Huns,  or  Lombards,  caused  farces  and  pantomimes  to  be  acted  for  the 
amusement  of  the  army.  The  French  were  not  the  masters  of  Verona,  however,  in 
1820,  when  Mr.  Pennington  was  present  at  a  dramatic  performance  in  this  same  wooden 
theatre,  where,  he  tells  us,  plays  are  acted  every  evening.  ^\Tiat  is  worse,  Mr.  Woods 
saw  there,  in  1816,  an  exhibition  of  horsemanship,  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope,  and  of 
dancing  dogs !     Alas  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  modem  Romans  of  Verona  ! 

On  the  open  space  before  the  amphitheatre  stand  two  magnificent  edifices ;  one  of  them, 
if  not  both,  Mr.  Simond  says,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  left  unfinished,  probably, 
because  they  were  undertaken  upon  too  large  a  scale.  "  Time  has  already  worn  off  the 
angles,  and  obscured  the  tints  of  these  fabrics  sufliciently  to  make  them  harmonise  with 
the  amphitheatre.  Thus,  antiquity  and  modem  times  seem  to  have  been  brought  face  to 
face  for  the  purpose  of  confronting  their  powers ;  boldness  and  grace  on  one  side,  massy 
strength  and  immensity  on  the  other.  These  three  edifices  do  not  stand  symmetrically 
to  each  other ;  but  this  circiunstance  rather  adds  to  the  general  effect." 
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The  other  Roman  antiquities  are  not  of  particular  interest.  In  the  Corso  is  an  ancient 
double  gateway,  called  the  Arch  of  Gallienus,  on  the  strength  of  an  inscription  which 
shows  that  this  part  of  the  wall  was  built  by  order  of  that  emperor ;  but  the  Veronese 
antiquaries  maintain  that  the  style  of  the  architecture  is  too  good  for  that  period^  and 
that  there  are  traces  of  a  more  ancient  inscription  which  has  been  erased  to  make  room 
for  the  one  which  now  exists.  Each  arch  has  its  own  pediment,  over  which  are  two  stories 
of  building,  with  windows  and  pilasters,  whimsically  disposed,  without  any  corres- 
pondence to  the  gateways  below.  The  Arch  of  Flavins,  or  the  Foro  Gruidiziak,  as  it  is 
variously  termed,  is  in  a  somewhat  better  style.  Only  a  fragment  of  the  building, 
however,  remains  ;  and  this  has  been  converted  into  a  private  dwelling.  One  large  arch, 
with  an  inscription,  and  some  small,  broken,  twisted  columns  above  it,  are  all  that 
remain  in  front ;  but  there  is  a  Doric  frieze  in  the  interior,  which  is  in  a  very  chaste 
style,  and  has  been  imitated  by  Palladio  in  the  ornaments  of  the  arcades  near  the  modem 
theatre.     A  dilapidated  relic  of  a  triumphal,  or  perhaps  sepulchral  arch,  near  the  old 
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castle,  is  called  the  Arch  of  Gavins;  and  there  are  some  other  fragments  of  the  same  sort, 
but  so  imperfect  as  scarcely  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 

Addison  mentions  as  the  principal  ruin  of  Verona,  next  to  the  amphitheatre,  the  ruin 
of  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Flaminius,  where  one  sees  old  Doric  pillars  without  any 
pedestal  or  basis,  as  Vitruvius  has  described  them.  Evelyn  refers  them  to  the  same 
remains.     After  giving  the  inscription, 

L.  V.  Flaminia  Consul.    Ano  Urb.    Con.  LIII., 


he  adds :  '^  This  I  esteem  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  antiquities  in  Europe,  it  is  so  vast  and 
entire,  having  escaped  the  ruins  of  so  many  other  public  buildings  for  above  1400  years. 
There  are  other  arches — ^as  that  of  the  Victory  of  Marius — temples,  aqueducts,  &c., 
showing  still  considerable  remains  in  several  places  of  the  town,  and  how  magnificent  it 
has  formerly  been.'' 
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One  of  the  four  bridges  which  bestride  the  Adige  still  shows  two  Roman  arches  of  the 
pure  age  of  Boman  architecture  ;  and  there  are  remains  of  another^  called  Ponte  Emilio, 
Mr.  Pennington  mentions  also  a  Naumachia,  which  was  filled  from  the  river ;  and  the 
"  walls  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre,  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  which  extended  up  the 
hill  as  far  as  the  castle  of  S.  Pietro,  the  venerable  tower  of  which  alone  remains."  The 
Ponte  del  Castel  Vecchw,  built  in  1354,  is  remarkable  for  a  large  arch,  forming  a  portion 
of  a  circle  whose  chord  is  161  feet.  It  appears  firm,  but  is  shut  up,  for  fear  of  accident. 
It  is  a  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  principal  one  is  142  Veronese  feet  (about  157 
English)  in  span.  It  is  narrow,  and  was  connected  with  the  old  fortifications  communi- 
cating with  the  castle. 

The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Verona  presents  some  highly  interesting  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  is  an  edifice  of  the  twelfth  century.  A 
council  was  held  in  it  in  1185,  and  it  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  in  1187.  Four 
columns  supporting  two  arches,  one  above  the  other,  and  the  lower  columns  themselves 
resting  on  griffins,  form  the  porch ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  doors  are  some  curious  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  Orlando  and  Oliviere  clad  in  armour,  such^as,  according  to  Livy, 
was  worn  by  the  ancient  Samnites.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles. 
The  piers,  which  are  very  slender,  are  clustered  with  fillets  down  the  middle  of  the 
shafts.  Adjoining  to  the  cloister  is  a  fragment  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  a  church, 
previously  to  the  erection  of  the  present  cathedral :  it  is  merely  a  rectangular  room,  with 
a  groined  vault  supported  on  columns.  The  cathedral  itself  contains  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  sepulchre  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who,  when  driven  from  Rome,  obtained  an 
asylum  at  Verona. 

In  architectural  beauty,  the  cathedral  is  very  inferior  to  the  church  of  Santa  Anastasia, 
built  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Dominicans :  if  the  front  were 
finished,  this  would  be,  Mr.  Wood  thinks,  the  most  perfect  specimen  in  existence  of  the 
style  of  architecture  to  which  it  belongs.  The  front  was  to  have  been  enriched  with 
bas-reliefs,  but  this  work  has  been  only  begun.  The  inside  consists  of  a  nave  of  six 
arches,  with  side-aisles.  The  transept  is  scarcely  wider  than  one  division  of  the  vault, 
and  consequently  does  not  strikingly  interrupt  the  series  of  arches ;  and  beyond  this  is  a 
choir,  consisting  only  of  one  bay,  without  aisles,  and  a  semicircular  recess.  The  transept 
is  short,  and  in  the  angle  between  that  and  the  choir  is  a  square  tower,  terminating  in 
an  octagonal  spire.  All  the  arches  and  vaultings  are  obtusely  pointed.  The  springing 
of  the  middle  vault  hardly  exceeds  the  points  of  the  arches  into  the  aisles;  and  the 
windows  of  the  clerestory  are  circular  and  very  small.  The  width  from  centre  to  centre 
of  each  pier,  measured  along  the  church,  is  seven-eighths  of  the  width  of  the  nave.  This 
unusual  circumstance,  in  connexion  with  the  little  windows  of  the  clerestory,  and  the 
want  of  height  above  the  side  arches,  impresses  upon  the  structure  a  character  totally 
different  from  anything  we  have ;  but  it  forms  a  very  fine  composition,  and  one  which 
makes  the  building  appear  larger  than  it  is,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  small  church, 
being  about  75  feet  wide,  and  300  feet  long.  The  Duomo  was  formerly  adorned  with 
many  fine  paintings,  but  several  of  them  have  been  removed.  The  celebrated  picture  by 
Titian  of  the  Assumption  was  restored  to  this  edifice,  after  a  residence  for  some  time,  with 
many  others,  in  Paris. 

To  the  antiquary,  the  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages 
is  the  church  of  Saint  Zeno.  It  is  a  most  curious  edifice,  both  externally  and  internally. 
Tradition  assigns  the  erection  of  it  to  Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne  ;  but,  if  he  began  it^ 
he  did  not  terminate  it ;  for  we  find  that  in  the  tenth  century,  an  emperor  (perhaps 
Otho  II.),  on  leaving  Verona,  left  a  sum  of  money  for  its  completion.  In  1045,  the 
Abbot  Alberigo  began  the  tower,  which  was  finished  in  1178;  and  meanwhile  (in 
1138),  the  church  itself  was  restored  and  adorned.     The  front  may  be  cited  as  a  good 
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example  of  the  early  architecture  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  general  idea  is  that  of  a 
lofty  gable,  with  a  lean-to  on  each  side,  which  being  the  natural  result  of  the  constnictiou/ 
is,  if  well  proportioned,  a  pleasing  form.  The  entrance  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
column  resting  on  the  back  of  a  lion ;  and  these  columns  support  an  arch  which  springs 
some  feet  above  the  top  of  the  capitals.  There  are  sculptures  on  each  side,  as  there  are 
in  the  cathedral,  but  these  are  principally  taken  from  Bible  histories.  Six  of  those  on 
the  left  hand  represent  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man.  On  the  two  lower,  a  chase  is 
sculptured.  The  feet  of  the  hunter  are  placed  in  stirrups  ;  and  this,  according  to  Maflei, 
is  the  most  ancient  piece  of  sculpture  in  which  they  are  exhibited.  Some  lines  imdemeath 
designate  him  as  Theodoric,  and,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  the  infernal  spirits 
furnished  him  with  dogs  and  horses.  On  the  other  side  are  eight  bas-reliefs  from  the 
New  Testament ;  and  over  the  doorway  there  are  others,  which  seem  to  relate  to  St. 
Zeno.  Besides  these,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  are  represented,  beginning  with 
March.  All  the  figures  are  rudely  sculptured ;  but  the  arabesques  which  enrich  the 
divisions  of  the  different  compartments  are  beautifully  designed,  and  not  ill  executed. 
The  merit  of  the  design  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  artist  having  copied  from 
some  ancient  specimens.  The  doors  also  are  covered  with  scripture  histories  in  bronze  in 
forty-eight  panels,  curious  as  specimens  of  art,  but  not  pretending  to  any  beauty. 
Immediately  above  the  arch  of  the  porch  is  a  hand  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
extended,  and  the  two  others  bent  in  ttie  act  of  the  Latin  benediction.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  early  ages,  before  the  artists  thought  of  representing  the  Almighty  as  an  old  man 
supported  on  cherubim,  the  Deity  was  always  indicated  in  this  way.  Above  the  porch 
is  a  wheel  window,  which  interrupts  the  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  architecture  ;  but,  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  ornaments,  it  is  believed  to  be  part  of  the  original  structure.  It  is  a 
wheel  of  Fortune,  with  ascending  and  descending  figures.    Maffei  gives  the  inscription : — 

**  En  ego  fortima  moderor  mortalibus  una : 
Elevo,  depono  {  bona  cunctis  vel  mala  dono.^' 

This  is  on  the  external  circumference :  within  is — 

"  Induo  nudatos :  denudo  veste  paratos 
In  me  confidit  Bi  quia  derisus  abibit." 

The  whole  fa9ade,  when  free  from  other  decorations,  has  slender  upright  ribs.  In  the 
middle  these  are  divided  into  several  stories ;  those  on  the  sides  continue  from  near  the 
ground  to  the  slope  of  the  roof. 

On  entering  the  building,  we  descend  by  a  flight  of  ten  steps  into  the  nave,  to  ascend 
again  to  the  choir,  or  rather  presbytery  ;  for  there  is  no  transept  to  divide  it  from  the 
nave,  and  the  proper  choir  is  merely  a  deep,  vaulted  recess  at  the  end  of  the  building. 
The  nave  is  high,  with  low  side-aisles,  the  arches  of  which  are  semicircular.  They  are 
in  pairs,  being  supported  alternately  on  columns  and  piers,  from  the  latter  of  which  ribs 
ascend  to  support  the  roof  of  the  nave ;  in  other  respects  the  roof  is  of  wood,  as  it 
probably  always  was,  for  the  arrangement  is  not  calculated  to  support  any  vaulting* 
The  recess  forming  the  choir  is  vaulted  with  a  pointed  arch.  Under  the  elevated  part 
of  the  building  is  a  subterraneous  church ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  pavement 
had  been  elevated  after  the  building  was  completed,  in  order  to  form  this  crypt.  On 
descending  into  it,  however,  this  opinion  is  very  much  shaken.  Like  the  old  church 
by  the  cathedral,  it  is  covered  with  semicircular  groined  arches,  resting  on  columns 
disposed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

At  one  of  the  altars  in  the  church,  you  are  called  upon  to  admire  a  group  of  four 
colimins  of  red  marbfe,  with  their  bases  and  capitalsi  aU  formed  out  of  a  single  stone ; 
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and  in  a  little  chamber,  near  the  entrance,  is  a  great  vase  of  porphyry,  also  from  a 
single  stone,  the  external  diameter  of  which  is  thirteen  feet  four  inches,  the  internal, 
eight  feet  eight  inches ;  and  the  pedestal  is  formed  out  of  another  block  of  the  same 
material.  This  stood  originally  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  and  Maffei  supposes  it  to 
have  been  intended  for  washing  the  feet  of  pilgrims  before  entering  the  sacred  edifice. 
If  so,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  elevated  on  a  pedestal. 

The  cloisters  of  St.  Zeno  consist  of  arches  supported  on  little  coupled  columns  of 
red  marble,  united  by  a  little  appendage  of  the  same  substance,  at  the  necking  of  the 
column,  and  at  the  upper  toius  of  the  base.  On  one  side  is  a  projecting  edifice,  sustained 
by  columns  of  different  sizes,  which  formerly  contained  a  large  basin  for  the  monks  to 
wash  themselves  in  befure  entering  the  refectory  ;  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Adjoining  the 
cloisters,  we  find  here  also  an  old  church,  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  which 
stands  close  by  the  cathedral,  with  groined  semicircular  arches  supported  on  four  pillars, 
all  imlike,  dividing  it  into  nine  equal  squares.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been 
the  original  edifice  of  Pepin  ;  but  the  want  of  a  transept  in  a  woik  of  this  size,  and  other 
particidars  of  the  architecture,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger  church  was  erected 
before  the  year  1000,  while  the  front  is  doubtless  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  tower  is 
panelled  on  the  lower  stories,  and  each  panel  is  surmoimted  with  rows  of  little 
ornamental  arches ;  but  the  two  upper  stories  have  each  a  triple  semicircular  hauled 
opening  on  each  face.  Above  these  is  a  cornice*  with  intersecting  ornamental  arches. 
The  lower  part  is  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Abbot  Alberigi,  that  is,  1045  ;  the  second 
may  be  of  1178,  or  of  some  period  between  the  two  ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  decisive 
in  windows  of  this  sort,  which  are  certainly  sometimes  used  much  earlier,  and  continued 
in  use  as  low  as  the  thirteenth,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
upright  styles  of  the  panelling  are  continued,  to  form  a  turret  at  each  angle,  which  is 
surmounted  with  a  pinnacle,  and  the  work  is  crowned  with  a  square  spire. 

In  a  little  court  close  by  this  church  is  a  vault,  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Tomb  of 
Pepin,  and  in  it  is  an  empty  sarcophagus  ;  the  body,  as  it  is  said,  having  been  carried  to 
Paris.  Pepin,  however,  died  at  St.  Denis,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  his  bones 
were  ever  here.  The  sarcophagus  is  singular  in  having  three  strong  ribs  on  one  side 
of  the  lid,  and  none  on  the  other. 

Near  the  church  of  St.  Zeno  are  a  tower  and  small  portions  of  wall,  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  bishop's  palace,  in  which  the  German  emperors  several  times  resided 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  church  of  St.  Fermo,  though  it  cannot  boast  of  so  high  antiquity,  is  another 
interesting  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  having  been  built  in  1313. 
It  is  of  brick,  with  a  great  deal  of  ornament,  and  the  rows  of  little  arches  are  many  of 
them  trefoil-headed.  The  door  of  the  fa9ade  is  round-headed,  with  a  profusion  of 
ornamental  mouldings.  Instead  of  a  rose  window,  it  has  in  front  four  lancet  windows, 
with  trefoil  heads ;  over  which  is  a  smaller  window,  divided  into  three  parta  by  little 
shafts,  with  a  small  circular  opening  on  each  side.  There  is  no  tracery.  The  building 
ends  in  a  gable,  the  cornice  of  which  is  loaded  with  ornament,  and  three  pinnacles  rise 
above  it.  Internally,  the  ceiling  is  of  wood,  and  not  handsome.  This  church,  £rom  its 
size,  has  the  epithet  of  Maggiore. 

The  church  of  St.  Giorgio  claims  attention,  as  containing  a  fine  picture  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  saint  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  church  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Wood,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  particulars,  nor  described  by  any  other  traveller ;  it  might,  there- 
fore, be  inferred  that  it  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it.  Yet  Addison  calls  it  the 
handsomest  in  Yerona.     The  cupola  is  ascribed  to  Sanmicheli. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Bernardino  there  is  a  beautiful  little  ciroular  chapel  of  the 
Pellegrini  family,  with  a  cupola,  from  the  designs  of  this  great  architect.     The  interior 
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IS  of  polished  white  marble,  of  the  species  called  bronzino,  on  account  of  the  sound 
it  gives  on  being  struck,  and  is  richly  ornamented  in  bas-relief.  The  chapel  is  too  high, 
Mr.  Wood  remarks,  in  proportion  to  its  size  ;  it  has  spirally  fluted  columns ;  and  other 
defects  might  be  detected  in  the  details,  for  which  the  original  architect  is  probably  most 
responsible.  Sanmicheli  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
execution.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  every  body  admires  it ;  it  speaks  to  our  feelings 
rather  than  to  our  judgment — ^a  language  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  master.  The 
arabesques  with  which  the  pilasters  are  adorned  are  very  elegant. 

The  tombs  of  the  Scaligers, — once  sovereign  lords  of  Verona, — which  stand  in  a  small 
enclosure  in  one  of  the  public  streets,  form  a  highly  picturesque  object.  They  are  six  in 
number,  each  bearing  the  scaling  ladder  (acala)  and  eagle,  the  remarkable  device  of  the 
family.  Three  only,  however,  are  striking  for  their  Gothic  architecture.  That  of  Can 
Grande  (the  second  doge  of  the  race)  is  not  a  very  sumptuous  monument.  Two  square 
pilasters  against  the  wall  of  a  church,  with  foliage  on  the  capitals^  support  a  platform, 
over  which  is  a  Gothic  canopy  with  trefoil  heads,  but  with  little  other  ornament ;  and 
above  the  canopy  is  a  pyramid  crowned  with  an  equestrian  figure — ^probably  Can  Grande 
himself,  who  is  also  seen  reclining  below  under  the  canopy.  The  second  tomb,  containing 
the  remains  of  Mastino  II.  (the  Mastiff),  is  entirely  detached,  with  precisely  the  same 
arrangement,  but  with  more  ornament  and  more  graceful  proportion.  The  third,  that  of 
Can  Signorio,  is  still  more  highly  ornamented,  but  the  disposition  is  the  same,  except 
that  it  forms  a  hexagon  on  the  plan.  The  pyramid  is  disagreeably  truncated  in  all,  in 
order  to  admit  the  equestrian  statue  on  the  summit.  "  The  desire  of  the  Italian  artists 
to  introduce  something  resembling  the  columns  and  entablatures  of  the  Boman  archi- 
tecture, renders  these  monuments  much  inferior  to  our  own  Gothic  crosses."  Such  is  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  viewed  them,  perhaps,  more  with  the  eye  of 
poetic  taste,  describes  these  tombs  as  models  of  the  most  elegant  Gothic — light,  open, 
spiry,  full  of  statues  caged  in  their  fretted  niches.  "  Yet,  slender  as  they  seem,"  he 
adds,  "  these  tombs  have  stood  entire  for  five  hundred  years  in  a  public  street,  the  frequent 
theatre  of  sedition, 

*  Which  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave,  beseeming  ornaments, 
To  wield  old  partisans  in  hands  as  old.'  '' 

The  description  of  these  tombs,  and  still  more  these  well-known  lines,  will  recall  to  the 
reader  the  monuments  of  the  Capulets.  One  has  excited  no  little  interest.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  a  modem  writer :  "  There  is  a  coffin  preserved  near  this  city,  which  you  wander 
forth  to  see.  In  an  old  out-house  near  a  garden,  once  the  cemetery  of  a  convent,  amid 
reeds,  straw,  the  wine- vessel,  the  basket,  and  the  gardener's  tools,  you  are  shown  a  rude 
sarcophagus  of  common  marble ;  you  see  the  raised  part  which  pillowed  the  corpse's 
head,  and  the  sockets  which  burned  the  holy  candles  to  scare  foul  fiends.  In  this 
narrow  bed  of  stone,  there  once  lay  a  sweet  sufferer, — living,  loving,  fearless,  and 
confiding, — a  girl  who  dared  this  gloomy  passage  to  the  bridal  bed  of  her  first  fond 
choice.  She  lived  and  died  here  in  Verona.  She  lives  for  us  in  Shakspeare's  page.  It  is 
Juliet's  tomb.''  So  the  traveller  is  told  ;  and  who  would  divorce  this  'scene'  from  this 
'impression?'  The  old  woman  who  has  the  care  of  it  teUs  the  tale  of  Juliet's  death, 
as  it  is  related  in  the  Italian  novel  from  which  Shakspeare  drew  the  materials  of  his 
matchless  drama.  Every  English  visitor,  she  says,  carries  away  a  bit  of  the  marble ;  a 
circumstance  she  greatly  deplores,  and  her  telling  it  serves  to  perpetuate  the  custom. 
How  much  does  many  a  spot,  and  many  an  object,  owe  to  the  tale  which  has  been 
associated  with  it !  Numbers  of  persons  have  visited  this  garden  entirely  from  the  fame 
of  Shakspeare's  heroine.     Apart  from  this,  the  tomb  would  certainly  be  mistaken  for  a 
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common  water-troughi  for  it  is  formed  of  the  ooaneBt  red  marble,  and  has  no  ornament 
whatever. 

**  Sanmicheli,"  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  "  has  rivalled  Palladio  in  some  of  the  palaces  of 
Verona.  He  has  caught  the  true  character  of  a  fortified  gate,  and  given  to  the  Porta 
Stupa  (Stoppia  P)  an  air  of  gloomy  strength  and  severity."  Mr.  Wood  speaks  of  this 
gate,  under  the  name  of  the  Porta  del  Palio,  as  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  architecture 
by  this  artist.  It  presents  internally  a  range  of  arches  between  double  Doric  columns ; 
but  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  nor  has  it  ever  been  completed.  The  Porta  Nuota, 
also  by  SanmicheH,  is  a  fine  building,  though  not  so  good  ;  nor  do  any  of  his  palaces,  in 
this  writer's  opinion,  equal  the  Porta  tlel  Paiio  in  grace  and  purity  of  design.  The  forti- 
fications present  a  specimen  of  his  military  architecture.  The  works  executed  prior  to 
his  time  have  roimd  towers  instead  of  bastions :  the  last  of  the  ancient  style  are  the 
bastion  and  gate  of  St.  George,  built  in  1528-5.  The  bastion  of  the  Magdalen  was  the 
first  erected  by  Sanmicheli,  in  1527,  and  has  more  the  character  of  a  tower  than  those 
which  he  subsequently  erected.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  which  claim  notice, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Sala  di  Conaiglio,  or  town  hall,  which  is  adorned  externally  with 
busts  of  the  most  celebrated  natives  of  the  city,  and  contains  some  fine  pictures  rescued 
from  the  convents ;  the  Sala  di  Commerdo;  the  Academia  Philharmonica,  foimded  by  the 
celebrated  Marquis  Maffei ;  and  the  Philolij  both  containing  an  extensive  collection  of 
ancient  monuments,  bas-reliefs,  broken  statues,  and  inscribed  marbles.  The  fine  Ionic 
portico  of  the  theatre  forms,  with  the  arcades  of  the  Museum,  three  sides  of  a  handsome 
square.  A  noble  palace  has  been  erected  recently  for  the  imperial  viceroy.  The  Palamo 
Behilacqua  in  the  Corso,  is  a  stately  structure,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Yerona,  but  is  fast 
falling  to  decay :  it  is  by  Sanmicheli.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Palazzo  Cannosiu,  which  is 
admired  for  its  fa9ade,  and  for  the  prospect  it  commands.  Verona  contains  several  private 
collections  of  paintings  and  antiquities  ;  and  Count  Oazzola  had  here  a  fine  collection  of 
fossils.  There  are  also  a  lyceum,  a  public  library,  several  hospitals,  and  other  sights  and 
curiosities,  for  a  fuU  description  of  which  the  traveller  must  be  referred  to  the  Compendio 
della  Verona. 

From  the  high  tower  over  the  gaol  an  extensive  prospect  is  obtained,  together  with  a 
curious  bird's-eye  view  over  the  city,  its  dingy  roofs  and  narrow  streets,  its  palaces  and 
antiquities.  "  Yet  the  gaol  itself,"  says  Mr.  Simond,  "  over  which  we  stood,  occupied 
most  of  our  thoughts,  when  wo  heard  that  one  thousand  miserable  beings  were  at  that 
moment  confined  within  its  walls,  six  of  whom  were  to  be  hanged  the  day  after ;  and 
many  were  under  sentence  to  hard  labour  in  irons  for  a  number  of  years."  Famine  and 
politics,  it  seems,  had  much  increased  the  average  number  of  prisoners. 

The  wines  of  Verona  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  (as  appears  from  Virgil's 
apostrophe  to  the  produce  of  the  Rhootic  grape),  but  their  reputation  at  present  is  very 
low,  as  is  that  of  almost  all  the  wines  produced  on  the  northern  side  of  the-Apennines. 
The  other  chief  productions  are  silk  and  oil. 

The  Monto  Bolca  petrified  fishes  are  among  the  few  articles  which  the  traveller  will 
find  peculiar  to  Verona.  He  may  obtain  them  of  the  custode  of  the  amphitheatre, 
but  he  must  not  look  for  genuine  fossils  to  be  cheap.  If,  however,  economy  be  an 
object,  he  will  find  imitations,  extremely  good  in  themselves,  fabricated  from  the  real 
schistus. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Verona  is  the  richest  part  of  Lombardy,  covered  with  com, 
vines,  and  mulberries.  Even  on  the  verge  of  winter,  the  characteristics  of  the  country 
are  manifest.  The  rose  still  blooms,  and  the  traveller  is  accosted  by  persons  with  waiters 
laden  with  apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  The  people  are  out  of  doors,  some  spinning  by  the 
road-side,  and  others  engaged  in  various  offices  which  we  usually  reserve  for  the  interior 
of  our  dwellings.     The  population  appear  healthy   and  weU  fed.     Chubby   and  rosy 
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children,  with  bright  curling  hair  in  profusion,  attract  the  eye,  and  excite  agreeable 
emotions.  The  women  are  tall  and  well  grown.  But  here  we  see,  as  we  do  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  that  their  labours  are  incessant.  To  be  '^  rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
reposing  age "  seems  to  them  imknown.  When  the  charms  of  womanhood  have  long 
disappeared,  they  may  still  be  seen  leading  cows  or  driving  asses. 

Doubtless  much  of  their  ability  to  labour,  as  well  as  the  health  of  those  in  earlier  life, 
must  be  attributed  to  climate.  They  seem  "  hard  as  iron,"  it  may  be  said,  and  that 
metal  in  Italy  is  in  a  very  different  state  to  iron  with  us.  A  curious  unpainted  iron 
trellis,  for  example,  protects  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers,  and  is  n  ,w  some  two  hundred 
years  old.  Yet  this  screen,  though  some  parts  of  it,  as  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
&mily,  are  thin,  has  not  been  injured  by  time.  The  Italian  air,  even  when  charged 
with  sea-salt,  appears  to  have  little  eflfect  on  iron. 

Among  the  many  illustrious  men  of  whom  Verona  has  been  the  cradle,  the  poet 
Pindemonte  ought  to  be  mentioned.  To  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Hose,  "  Mr.  Forsyth, 
our  best  Italian  traveller,  sums  up  the  merits  of  this  gentleman  by  saying  that  ho  thinks, 
and  makes  his  readers  think.  Were  I  confined  to  the  same  number  of  words,  I  should 
say,  that  he  feek,  and  makes  his  readers /e<?/;  but  his  merits  are  not  so  succinctly  to  be 
disposed  of.  These  are  not,  perhaps,  such  as  always  to  meet  the  prevailing  taste  of 
England,  who,  disgusted  with  the  cold  gla^e  ^^d  glitter  of  what  h^  lt)een  called  an 
*  Augustan  age,'  may  be  said  to  have  yevQlutionised  her  poetry.  But  those  who  have 
formed  their  taste  on  the  principles  of  highly-cultivated  poetry,  or  those  who,  though 
they  may  prefer  those  forms  which  have  more  recently  arisen  ^mong  us,  should  not 
therefore  exclude  one  which  rests  upon  another  base,  but  admit  c^s  many  and  as  various 
schools  in  poetry  as  in  painting ;  in  short,  liberal  lovers  of  the  art  will,  I  think,  derive 
pleasui*e  from  the  works  of  Pindemonte."  But  wo  must  now  leave  Verona  for  another 
remarkable  city,  Padua. 

The  poetic  legend  which  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Patuvimn  to  Antenor,  a  Trojan 
prince,  must  be  admitted  to  vo\;Qh  at  least  for  its  high  antiquity.  In  the  450th  year  of 
Rome,  the  ancient  Patavinians  are  recorded  to  have  repulsed  from  their  shores  a  party  of 
Spartan  invaders,  who,  driven  by  contrary  winds  from  Tarentum,  had  taken  shelter 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  near  Fusina,  and  thence  made  a  descent  upon  the  defenceless 
villages.  The  shields  of  the  Greeks  and  the  beaks  of  their  galleys,  Livy  informs  us, 
were  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  an  annual  mock  fight  on  the  Brenta  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  the  triumph.  Strabo  speaks  of  Pataviutn  as  the  greatest  and 
most  flourishing  city  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  his  time  it  numbered  500  Roman  knights' 
among  its  citizens,  and  could  at  one  period  send  20,000  men  into  the  field.  Its  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs  were  renowned  throughout  Italy ;  and  its  wealth, 
celebrity,  and  importance  entitled  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  ancient  Venetia. 
Vessels  could  come  up  to  the  city  from  the  sea,  a  distance  of  250  stadiu,  by  the  MeduacuSf 
which  had  a  capacious  port  at  its  mouth. 

After  having  shared  in  the  glory  of  Rome,  this  city  shared  in  her  disasters ;  was 
plimdered  and  depopulated  by  the  Goths,  and  successively  bore  the  yoke  of  the  Lombards, 
the  Franks,  and  the  Germans.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Padua  was  governed,  like  the 
other  cities  of  Lombardy,  by  its  podesta,  who  was  elected  from  the  citizens ;  but  the 
office,  from  being  at  first  the  object  of  contest  between  rival  factions,  became  at  length 
the  hereditary  possession  of  the  most  powerful  noble.  At  the^time  that  the  feuds 
between  the  two  great  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  were  at  their  height,  Eccelino 
da  Romano,  whose  castles  lay  between  Verona  and  Padua,  was,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Ghibeline  party,  chosen  podesta  of  the  former  city.  At  his  invitation,  in  1236,  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.  entered  Italy,  and  after  having  sacked  Vicenza,  left  his  troops 
imder  the  command  of  his  partisan,  who  obtained  by  his  intrigues  the  possession  of  Padua. 
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In  the  management  of  his  new  conquest,  Eccelino  acted  with  a  vigour  and  policy  which, 
had  it  been  controlled  by  humanity  and  sanctioned  by  justice,  might  have  claimed  admi- 
ration. He  carried  off  hostages,  enrolled  citizens  among  his  troops,  and  punished  with, 
signal  severity  all  attempts  at  emigration.  It  was  not  till  his  authority  was  firmly 
established,  that  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  tyrant  began  to  develop  itself  in  the 
most  remorseless  cruelties.  The  scaffold  was  made  to  flow  with  the  blood  of  the 
numerous  victims  of  his  ambition  or  jealousy,  among  whom  was  his  own  nephew  ;  and 
new  prisons  were  built  to  receive  in  crowds  the  partisans  of  friends  of  those  whom  he 
had  destroyed.  Verona  was  cursed  with  the  presence  of  the  tyrant  in  person.  Padua 
was  governed  by  one  of  his  nephews,  Ansedisio  de  Guidotti — a  monster  as  bloodthirsty 
as  his  master ;  and  his  other  towns  and  castles  were  consigned  to  the  rule  of  men  of  the 
same  stamp. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  in  1250,  gave  new  energy  to  the  ferocity  of 
Eccelino.  Considering  himself  now  as  an  independent  potentate,  he  signalised  his  abso- 
lute power  by  the  mui'der  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in  his  dominions.  The 
pretence  of  a  detected  conspiracy  was  seized  on  to  commence  an  imparalleled  slaughter. 
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Skilful  merchants,  enlightened  advocates,  prelates,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  distinguished 
by  their  talents  or  piety,  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 
Noble  matrons  and  delicate  and  beautiful  virgins  wasted  away  in  unknown  dungeons, 
amid  pestilence  and  every  species  of  cruel  injury.  By  day  and  by  night  might  be  heard 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  tortured  or  the  dying.  One  is  ready  to  suspect  of  exagge- 
ration the  language  of  the  contemporary  chroniclers,  who  record  the  almost  incredible 
atrocities  of  this  insatiable  homicide  and  '  envenomed  dragon.'  At  length,  the  general 
abhorrence  excited  by  his  crimes,  together  with  the  more  powerful  motive  of  a  dread  of 
his  talents  and  ambition,  stirred  up  a  crusade  of  the  neighbouring  powers  against  him, 
under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  At  its  head  were  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
and  Badoero,  a  Venetian  general ;  and  the  cities  of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Trent,  with 
the  powerful  republic  of  Bologna,  declared  against  the  tyrant.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Mincio,  Eccelino  received  the  intelligence  that  Padua  had  been  carried  by  assault  and 
pillaged  by  the  crusaders.  He  had  in  his  army,  at  this  time,  eleven  thousand  Padoveee, 
comprising  one-third  of  his  force.  Fearing  their  defection,  he  contrived,  by  a  series  of 
perfidious  measures,  to  secure  the  whole  of  that  number,  including  the  flower  and  strength 
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of  Padua,  in  different  prisons,  where,  by  famine,  fire,  or  sword,  they  were  all  cut  off,  with 
the  exception  of  about  two  hundred  persons.  At  last,  in  1259,  this  enemy  of  the  human 
race  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  a  bold  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  Milan. 
The  Marquis  d'Este,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  army,  protected  his  captive 
from  outrage,  and  surgical  aid  was  offered  him  ;  but  Eccelino  sullenly  rejecting  all  alle- 
viation of  his  fate,  is  said  to  have  torn  open  his  wounds ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
his  captivity,  died  at  Soncino,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  "  for  whose  death,*'  says 
an  old  chronicler,  ''  may  the  name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed  through  ages,  and  ages,  and 
beyond ! " 

^^This  specimen  of  the  history  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  making  every  allowance  for, 
the  colouring  which  the  Guelphic  prejudices  of  monkish  chroniclers  may  have  led  them  to 
throw  into  the  composition,  affords  but  too  faithful  a  picture  of  those  barbarous  times. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  year  in  which  Eccelino  perished,  is  that  in  which  the  building 
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of  the  church  of  Saint  Antonio,  at  Padua,  is  said  to  have  commenced ;  so  soon  had  the 
clergy  at  least  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  tyrannical  cruelties  and  exactions. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  same  century,  the  thirteenth,  the  University  of  Padua  appears 
to  have  been  first  established  by  some  professors  and  scholars  who  seceded  from  Bologna. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Padua  owned  the  sway  of  the  Carrara  family.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  and 
a  law,  enacted  in  1407,  secured  to  it  the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  university,  forbidding 
the  teaching  of  any  science,  the  rudiments  of  grammar  excepted,  in  any  other  city  of 
the  Republic. 

And  now  commences  the  era  of  the  literary  glory  of  Padua,  where  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Tasso,  and  even  our  own  Chaucer,  are  said  to  have  prosecuted  their  studies.  During 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  its  imiversity  was  crowded  with  scholars,  attracted 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  the  fame  of  its  professors.  Not  only  Christians,  Greeks,  and 
Latins,  from  Italy,  Germany,  Dalmatia,  France,  England,  an4  Scotland,  but  even  Turks, 
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Persianfl,  and  Arabians,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  distant  East,  to  study  medicine 
and  botany  in  the  schools  of  Padova  la  dotta.  Yesalius,  of  Brussels,  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  anatomy  throughout  Europe,  at  the  inyitation  of  the  republic,  filled  the 
professorship  of  that  science  at  Padua  from  1537  to  1542.  He  was  afterwards  physician 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  celebrated  Faloppio  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  1555 ; 
and  Fabrizio  de  Aquapendente  about  1594,  at  whose  instance  an  anatomical  theatre  was 
first  constructed  at  Padua,  after  the  example  of  Pisa  and  Pavia.  Of  this  learned  man 
our  own  Harvey  became  a  pupil  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  and  in  his  writings  he  always 
expresses  a  high  regard  for  his  master.  In  the  year  1602,  Harvey  was  created  doctor  of 
physic  and  surgery  in  this  imiversity.  Galileo  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Padua,  from  1592  to  1610 ;  where,  for  some  months,  in  1609,  his  lectures  were  attended 
by  Qustavus  Adolphus,  then  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  afterwards  the  great  champion  of 
the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany.  The  botanic  garden  was  founded  in  1552,  by  the 
learned  Daniel  Barbaro,  author  of  an  edition  of  Vitruvius ;  and  a  professorship  of  botany 
was  instituted  in  the  year  following.  Santorio,  to  whom  both  medicine  and  natural 
philosophy  are  greatly  indebted,  was  professor  of  medicine  during  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1700,  Gruglielmini  was  professor  of  hj'draulic  engineering  ;  and  the 
illustrious  Morgagoi  was  professor  of  anatomy  during  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
When  this  imiversity  was  at  its  zenith,  the  number  of  students  is  said  to  have  amount^ 
to  15,000  or  18,000 ;  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

"  Padua,"  says  Mr.  Rose,  "  iq  a  city  which,  beyond  all  other  unhappy  towns,  disap- 
points the  expectations  of  the  traveller.  Its  streets,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  arcades, 
present  such  an  appearance  of  melancholy  monotony,  as  leave  no  room  for  regret  that 
Nero  did  not  realise,  as  he  intended,  the  same  design  as  at  Rome,  though  it  is  true  that 
these  afford  a  great  convenience  in  the  hot  and  in  the  rainy  season.  Add  dirt  to  dulness, 
and  to  that  an  air  little  superior  to  what  is  breathed  by  a  cat  in  an  air-pump,  and  you 
will  have  an  adequate  idea  of  Padua.  The  ugliness,  however,  of  an  Italian  city  is 
never  unredeemed  deformity ;  and  even  Padua  has  one  pleasing  and  interesting  feature 
in  the  Prd  de  h  Vak. 

"  The  Prd  de  la  Vak,  formerly  a  marsh,  as  its  name  implies,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  London  square;  but  the  interior,  the  principal  point  of  likeness,  is  inclosed  and 
ornamented  in  a  very  different  style.  This  is  shut  off  by  a  circular  branch  of  running 
water,  brought  from  the  Brenta,  the  banks  of  which  are  fringed  with  a  double  rank  of 
statues,  the  exterior  facing  outwards,  and  the  interior  inwards.  These  are  all  worthies 
of  the  place ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  sort  of  apotheosis  of  their  citizens — as 
here,  and  at  Verona — is  peculiar  to  Venetian  towns.  Still,  this  is  the  only  local  beauty 
in  Padua ;  yet  is  this  dty  the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  Venetians,  who  here 
re-enact  the  same  round  of  life  which  they  live  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark.  One  would 
imagine,  that  if  he  had  no  taste  for  rural  beauties,  the  Venetian  might  choose  a  more 
salutary  air ;  and  that  he  had  had  enough  of  mosquitoes,  not  to  seek  a  place  where 
they  may  be  said  to  have  established  their  head-quarters,  and  only  to  divide  their 
power  with  the  flies  and  fleas. 

"It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  Padua,  as  well  as  Venice,  contains  better 
defences  against  fleas,  the  worst  plague  of  Italy,  than  other  towns — these  are  stuccoed 
floors,  called  here  Urrazi.  The  process  adopted  in  their  formation  is  very  simple.  On 
some  binding  substance  the  stucco  is  placed,  and  while  it  is  still  wet,  there  are  sown  small 
pieces  of  marble,  composed  of  the  sweepings  of  sculptors'  shops.  These  are  rammed 
down,  the  whole  is  pumiced,  and  the  ground  is  then  tinged  with  due  regard  to  the  tints 
of  the  marble,  either  as  to  gradation  or  contrast  of  colour.  The  floor  is  now  well 
polished,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  variegated  marble.  A  border  and  a 
centre  ornament  are  sometimes  added.'' 
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In  this  aooount  of  the  place  will  easUy  be  deteoted  something  of  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
as  the  spirit  of  romance  characterises  the  following  very  slight  but  lively  sketch,  which 
may  serve  as  an  agreeable  preface  to  a  more  detailed  description. 

"  I  spent  two  days  in  Old  Padua.  It  is  a  place  where  I  could  for  many  weeks  have 
lingered.  I  think  it  suited  to  a  reading,  sauntering  man.  There  are  long  arcades,  and 
there  are  old-fashioned  fiimiture  and  book-stalls  at  the  street-comers.  There  is  a 
pleasant  river,  and  there  are  green  gardens,  and  turfy  ramparts,  and  the  snowy  Alps  are 
to  be  seen  from  them.  The  building  of  the  university  is  very  small :  it  has  a  coxirt  with 
a  cloister  below  and  galleries  above ;  on  the  walls  are  many  coats  of  arms  of  those  who 
have  studied  at  *  learned  Padua.^  You  may  look  into  the  bare  and  empty  schools.  At 
the  time  I  was  there  it  was  a  season  of  vacation,  and  very  few  students  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  city. 

''  In  the  centre  of  a  large  open  space,  or  square,  there  is  an  adorned  spot  called  Prd 
de  la  Vah,  It  is  a  circular  meadow,  with  flagged  walks,  with  a  small  canal  round  it. 
On  either  bank  of  lihis  canal  are  placed  the  statues  of  all  the  famous  men  who  were 
taught  at  Padua.  This  island  promenade,  having  seats,  and  shrubs,  and  ornamental 
monuments,  and  vases,  and  magically  protected  all  round  by  these  silent  protectors  of  the 
fame  of  Old  Padua,  is  a  pleasant  place  to  stroll  in.  You  will  meet  no  one,  and  may  talk 
to  yourself  unobserved  :  indeed  you  may  do  that  anywhere  in  Italy ;  for  moving  lips, 
and  the  gestures  of  delight  or  disappointment,  as  men  walking  alone  express  these 
feelings,  excite  no  astonishment  in  Italy. 

"  The  church  of  Santa  Guistina,  in  a  comer  of  this  square,  is  a  noble  building,  and  the 
interior  light  and  grand.  As  you  look  at  four  large  and  four  smaller  cupolas  from 
without,  it  is  mosque-like.  The  church  of  S.  Antonio,  the  tutelar  saint,  is  a  curious  old 
Gothic  edifice,  with  pictures,  tombs,  shrines,  four  organs,  and,  when  I  was  in  it,  a  most 
numerous  congregation.  After  mass,  the  crowd  of  country  devotees  came  flocking  to  the 
chapel  of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  relics  of  St.  Anthony  are  preserved,  and  kissed  every 
statue  and  small  relief  around.  There  is,  near  this  church,  an  equestrian  statue,  in 
bronze,  of  a  Venetian  general ;  and  there  is  a  college  near,  with  fresco  paintings  by 
Titian  and  his  school,  representing  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Anthony. 

"  They  show  you  a  curious  old  house  which  they  call  that  of  the  great  Livy.  This  can 
no  more  be  swallowed  by  the  greediest  hunter  after  recollections  and  sensations,  than  the 
tomb  of  Antenor  in  another  street.  Livy's  house  is,  however,  just  such  a  one  as  an  old 
lover  of  black-letter  books  would  like  for  his  dwelling.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  singular 
buildings  here  is  the  large  hall  in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  long 
and  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  very  lofty;  yet  there  is  no  pillar  or  column  to  support 
the  roof.  The  walls  are  painted  in  small  compartments,  with  curious  scenes  and  symbols. 
There  is  a  monument  here  to  the  memory  of  Livy ;  and  one  to  a  chaste  matron  who 
defended  her  honour  to"  the  death  about  two  centuries  ago.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hall  are  two  Egyptian  statues,  black  and  lion-headed,  the  gifts  of  Belzoni  to  his  native 
city.  But  for  the  bold  impulses  of  his  nature,  and  his  fearless  following  of  them, 
Belzoni  might  have  lived  and  died  shaving  beards  in  Padua. 

**  There  are  many  other  things  to  see  here.  Two  rivers  flow  through  the  town.  There 
are  squares  with  porticoes ;  there  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city's  walls ;  there  are 
some  handsome  gates ;  and  as  the  space  within  the  later  fortifications  (now  all  neglected) 
is  large,  you  find  gardens  and  almost  coimtry  houses  within  the  gates.  Everything  a 
man  might  require  to  make  life  easy  would  be  procurable  at  Padua ;  and  such  men  as 
love  that  old  book,  'Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  might  carry  it  with  them  to  a 
quiet  lodging  in  Padua,  and  sit  in  the  shade  and  eat  grapes  in  the  summer,  and  pile  up 
wood-fire  and  drink  good  wine  in  the  winter,  and  live  in  peace.  I  am  speaking  only  to 
college  hermits,  or  antiquaries,  or  weavers  of  old  tales ;  solitary,  forlorn  men,  unwedded 
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and  without  professions,  or  health  for  active  life :  and,  I  am  sore  I  do  not  err,  such  men 
would  like  Padua." 

But  we  cannot  dispose  of  such  a  city  so  summarily,  and  we  shall  therefore  proceed 
to  examine  it  with  a  more  minute  and,  as  we  think,  accurate  attention. 

To  begin  with  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  "  the  most  powerftd  of  miracle- 
workers,"  who  has  been  allowed,  it  seems,  to  take  usurped  possession  of  an  edifice 
originally  consecrated  to  the  Madonna.  It  is,  indeed,  a  vast  pile,  exhibiting  seven 
domes,  with  a  small  octagonal  tower  above  the  gable  of  the  front,  two  high  octagonal 
towers  near  the  choir,  and  a  lofty  cone  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  an  angel.  The 
architect  of  the  fa9ade,  which  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  ninety-three 
feet  high,  is  said  to  have  been  Nicola  de  Pisa,  to  whom  is  also  attributed  the  design  of 
the  whole  edifice.  According  to  the  current  CK^count,  preparations  were  made,  almost 
immediately  after  the  death  and  canonisation  of  the  Gran  Tauniaturgo,  for  erecting  an 
immense  church  in  his  honour ;  but  political  disorders  suspended  the  execution,  so  that 
no  material  progress  was  made  till  1259.  In  1307  the  whole  was  'finished,  except  one 
cupola  and  the  internal  work  of  the  choir,  which  was  not  perfected  till  1424.  The  church 
is  thi'ee  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide  in  the 
transept,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  high  in  the  domes.  The  internal  archi- 
tecture is  so  odd  and  complicated,  that  it  would  require  a  very  long  description  to  make 
the  arrangement  understood,  and  would  not  repay  the  trouble.  The  doubt  suggests 
itself,  however,  whether  the  cupolas  and  the  fafade  have  not  been  grafted  upon  the 
original  edifice,  and  the  awkwardness  and  complication  of  the  plan  may  not  be  the  result 
of  incongruous  adaptation.  A  circular  sanctuary  behind  the  choir  forms  evidently  no 
part  of  the  original  structure. 

The  shrine  of  the  saint  is  as  splendid  as  gold  and  marble  can  make  it,  and  the  lower 
part,  which  is  a  range  of  five  arches  on  columns,  is  good ;  the  top  is  overloaded  with  a 
double  attic.  Sound  about  it  are  representations,  in  mezzo  relievo,  of  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  St.  Anthony,  "exquisitely  wrought  in  white  marble"  (as  Evelyn  has  it)  "by 
the  three  famous  sculptors,  Tullius  Lombardus,  Jacobus  Sansovinus,  and  Hieronymo 
Compagno.  A  little  higher  is  the  choir,  walled,»  parapet  fashion,  with  sundry  coloured 
stone  half  relievo,  the  work  of  Andrea  Riccii.  The  wainscot  of  the  choir  is  rarely  inlaid 
and  carved.  Here  are  the  sepulchres  of  many  famous  persons,  as  of  Eodolphus  and 
Fulgosi,  &c. ;  and  among  the  rest,  one  that,  for  an  exploit  at  sea,  has  a  galley  exquisitely 
carved  thereon." 

The  body  of  the  saint  is  said  to  be  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  under  the  altar.  "  There 
are  narrow  clefts,"  says  Addison,  "  in  the  monument  that  stands  over  him,  where  good 
Catholics  rub  their  beads,  and  smell  his  bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a  natural 
perfume,  though  very  like  apoplectic  balsam ;  and  what  would  make  one  suspect  that 
they  rub  the  marble  with  it,  it  is  observed  that  the  scent  is  stronger  in  the  morning  than 
at  night.  There  are  abxmdance  of  inscriptions  and  pictures  hung  up  by  his  votaries  in 
several  parts  of  the  church ;  for  it  is  the  way  of  those  who  are  in  any  signal  danger,  to 
implore  his  aid ;  and  if  -they  come  off  safe,  they  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle,  and 
perhaps  hang  up  the  picture  or  description  of  it  in  the  church."  The  blaze  of  tapers  and 
the  smoke  of  incense  still  surroimd  the  gorgeous  shrine  of  the  wonder-working  saint,  but 
his  remains  have  lost  the  power  of  emitting  celestial  odours.  His  chin  and  tongue — ^that 
tongue  which  uttered  the  edifying  sermon  to  the  fishes  of  the  Adriatic  that  drew  from 
them  the  mute  show  of  gratitude  and  profound  humility — are  preserved  in  a  separate 
chapel  in  a  crystal  vessel ;  and  the  precious  relic  is  shown  to  all  who  have  the  curiosity 
to  see  it.  The  portrait  of  St.  Anthony,  in  fresco,  by  Giotto,  adorns  the  walls  of  the  choir. 
It  represents  a  fat,  contented-looking  personage,  with  an  intelligent,  good-humoured 
countenance,  and  nothing  about  him  of  the  ascetic.    Bishop  Burnet  speaks  of  the 
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devotion  that  was  paid  to  this  saint  all  over  Lombardy  in  his  time,  as  amazing.  "  Anthony 
is  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  //  Santo,  and  the  beggars  generally  ask  alms  for  his  sake." 
This  is  in  character,  for  he  was  a  Franciscan.  Though  he  takes  his  name  from  this  city, 
where  he  died  in  1230,  he  was  born  at  Lisbon.  So  great  was  the  odour  of  his  sanctity, 
or  the  fame  of  his  miracles,  that  he  was  canonised  within  a  year  of  his  death  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX. 

A  recent  traveller,  inspecting  the  series  of  miracles,  says,  "  On  showing  us  the  next, 
our  guide  was  anxious  to  know  if  we  perfectly  comprehended  him  : — a  heretic  defies  the 
saint,  who  throws  out  a  tumbler  to  convince  him ;  the  glass  stood  the  shock,  but  the 
stone  on  which  it  fell  was  shivered  to  pieces, — '  arete  capito  V  Capita  ?  si!  we  understood 
the  relation,  but  as  to  ihefact — is  that  all  ?  '  Neither  that,  nor  our  belief,'  he  says,  '  are 
his  affair,'  he  has  done  his  duty  as  expositor,  and  proceeds  to  the  next  narrative  in  stone." 
This  circumstance  reminds  the  writer  of  a  party  of  his  friends  visiting  one  of  the 
continental  chxirches,  when,  as  the  attendant  was  showing  them  some  marvellous  relics, 
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one  of  them  inquired,  if  he  believed  they  were  what  he  described  them  to  be  ?  He 
replied  naively  enough,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so,  as  he  was  only  the 
deputy  of  the  sacristan  ! 

The  church  of  Santa  Guistina,  attached  to  a  magnificent  Benedictine  abbey,  is 
mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  an  "  excellent  piece  of  architecture  of  Andrea  Palladio." 
Bishop  Burnet  describes  it  as  "a  church  so  well  ordered  within,  the  architecture  is  so 
beautiful,  and  it  is  so  well  enlightened,  that  if  the  outside  answered  to  the  inside,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  best  churches  in  Italy ;  but  the  building  is  of  brick,  and  it  hath  no 
frontispiece.  There  are  many  new  altars,  made  as  fine  as  they  are  idolatrous,  all  fiill  of 
statues  of  marble.  This  abbey  hath  100,000  ducats  of  revenue,  and  so  by  its  wealth  one 
may  conclude  that  it  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  order."  Addison  speaks  of  this  church 
in  terms  of  high  admiration,  describing  it  as  the  most  handsome,  luminous,  disencum- 
bered building  in  the  inside  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  as  esteemed*  by  many  artists  one 

the  finest  works  in  Italy. 

The  nave  of  this  church  is  covered  with  a  line  of  five  cupolas,  and  the  transept  has  on 
each  side  a  single  cupola  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others.     Although  these  produce  a 
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good  effect  in  the  interior,  they  give  to  the  outside  of  the  church  a  resemblance  to  a 
mosque,  and,  with  one  high  tower,  render  it  almost  as  ugly,  Mr.  Wood  says,  as  that  of 
St.  Anthony.  The  first  thing  that  struck  this  traveller  in  the  interior,  was  the  white- 
wash with  which  walls,  columns,  and  arches  are  covered.  "  It  is  wonderful,"  he 
remarks,  ''  how  much  this  empty  glare  can  spoil  the  effect  of  the  finest  building.  After 
the  first  impression  of  this  had  passed  off,  I  admired  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
excellence  of  the  building  consists  in  the  great  space  between  -the  piers,  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  nave,  and  the  loftiness  of  the  side  arches.  The  nave  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  eighty-two  feet  high;  the  aisles  are 
nineteen  feet  wide,  and  forty-one  feet  high.  The  transept  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
feet  long,  thirty-nine  wide,  and  eighty-two  high.  The  piers  of  the  nave  are  twelve  feet 
square.  Two  little  chapels  open  into  each  of  the  recesses  forming  the  side  aisle.  These 
are  badly  managed,  and  the  details  are  execrable ;  but  the  general  disposition  has  an 
appearance  of  space  and  airiness  which  is  very  magnificent." 

Mr.  Forsyth  seems  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Santa  Guistina.  "The  Ionic  aisles,"  he  says,  "stand  in  that  middle  sphere 
between  the  elegant  and  the  sublime,  which  may  be  called  the  noble.  "gThis  church,"  he 
adds,  "  like  a  true  Benedictine,  is  rich  in  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  in  the  bones  of  three  thousand  saints,  and  the  disputed  bodies  of  two  apostles. 
Paul  Veronese's  '  Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina '  still  remains  here.  Periodi's  '  Dead  Christ' 
is  a  grand  composition  in  statuary,  without  one  particle  of  the  sublime." 

The  Abbey  itself  deserves  attention.  Evelyn  mentions  the  dormitory  as  exceedingly 
commodious  and  stately ;  but  what  pleased  him  most  was  "  the  old  cloister,  so  well 
painted  with  the  legendary  saints,  mingled  with  many  ancient  inscriptions  and  pieces  of 
urns,  dug  up,  it  seems,  at  the  foundation  of  the  church." 

The  foundations  of  Santa  Guistina  are  said  to  have  been  begun  in  1502  ;  but  the  soil 
was  found  so  loose  and  marshy,  that  little  progress  could  be  made ;  one  hole  was  so  large 
and  deep,  that  it  swallowed  up  all  the  materials  prepared  for  the  whole  edifice.  The 
work  was,  therefore,  suspended  till.  1621,  when  it  was  resumed  on  a  different  design,  but 
so  as  to  make  use  of  the  old  foundations.  This  was  the  work  of  Andrea  Crispo ;  and 
the  building  Wiis  finished  in  seventy  years.  The  design,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
furnished  by  Palladio. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  large  church  of  Grecian  architecture,  built  of  brick,  but  intended  to 
receive  a  stone  front,  which  has  not  been  executed.  The  plan  seems  to  consist  of  two 
Greek  crosses,  one  beyond  the  other,  of  which  the  further  one  is  the  larger.  This  church 
contains  nothing  curious  or  remarkable,  except  a  miraculous  Madonna,  painted  by  Giotto 
in  the  style  of  the  Greek  image-makers,  and  sparingly  exhibited  under  a  gauze  veil ;  a 
modem  monument  to  Petrarch,  who  was  a  canon  of  this  cathedral ;  and  his  portrait,  in 
the  sacristy  j  in  which  also  there  is  a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Titian. 

One  of  the  Gothic  buildings  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Wood  the  most  striking,  is  the 
church  of  the  Eremitani,  not  so  much  from  any  architectural  beauty  as  from  the  effect 
of  light.  It  is  a  simple  room,  without  columns  or  pilasters,  and  with  a  wooden  roof  of 
no  merit.  The  original  light  seems  to  have  been  a  small  circular  window  at  the  western 
end ;  but  two  side  windows  have  been  added.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  altars,  though 
without  recesses ;  but  at  the  end  is  an  apsis,  or  recess,  for  the  high  altar,  which  has  three 
very  small  windows  of  its  own,  and,  together  with  the  altar  itself,  is  rich  with  painting 
and  gilding.  In  this  church  there  is  a  beautiful  John  the  Baptist,  by  Guide,  which 
seems  almost  to  stand  out  in  relief. 

In  the  baptistry,  and  in  the  Church  of  the  Arena,  the  principal  objects  are  the 
paintings  of  Giotto  and  Guisto :  in  the  productions  of  the  latter  the  relief  is  very 
perfect,  in  spite  of  the  gilding  with  which,  as  usual  in  that  age,  the  pictures  abound. 
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In  the  churcli  of  S.  Rocco,  there  is  a  Madonna  and  Child  behind  the  altar,  which  Mr. 
Wood  mistook  at  first  for  one  of  those  painted  figures  so  common  in  Italian  churches ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  revisited  the  church  that  he  discovered  it  to  be  an  early  painting 
by  Bonconsigli. 

La  Madre  Dolente  is  mentioned  by  this  traveller  as  curious  for  its  singular  .architecture* 
An  oblong  room,  with  a  small  cupola  rising  on  four  columns  in  the  centre,  leads  to  a 
circular  structure  covered  with  a  larger  dome,  in  which  the  groins  are  made  to  unite  with 
the  arch  of  entrance,  and  with  those  of  four  semicircular  side  chapels ;  eight  columns 
support  a  circular  lantern  above  the  dome,  the  altar  standing  in  the  centre. 

S.  Gaetano  is  a  small  church,  "  only  a  dome  and  chapel,  but  a  rich  and  splendid  mass 
of  beautiful  marble,  paintings,  and  sculpture."  A  fine  picture  by  Titian,  representing 
the  Doge  of  Venice  taking  possession  of  Padua  ;  a  beautiful  monument  by  Canova,  to  the 
memory  of  Frederick  William  George,  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  a  general  in  the 
Austrian  service,  .who  died  of  a  wound  at  Padua,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  and  two 
ancient  tombs  of  the  Carrara  family,  are  to  be  seen  in  another  church,  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  dedicatory  name.  Such,  then,  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ninety- 
five  churches  which  Padua  is  said  to  contain. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings,  is  the  Town  Hall,  commonly  called  II  Salone  (other- 
wise the  Palazzo  di  Ragiane,  or  di  Guistizia),  but  it  claims  a  fiirther  description.  The 
building  was  commenced  in  1172,  but  was  not  completed  till  1306.  It  is  boasted  of  as 
the  largest  room  in  Europe  without  columns  ;  but  the  measurements  are  variously  stated. 
What  is  very  singular,  it  is  not  rectangular.  The  roof  is  of  dark,  carved  wood,  shaped 
like  a  reversed  keel,  and  is  sustained  by  multitudes  of  iron  ties  {chiave).  The  walls  were 
originally  painted  in  fresco  by  Giotto  and  his  scholars,  but  were  retouched,  in  1762,  by 
Zannoni.  One  of  the  curiosities  contained  in  this  hall,  is  the  elevated  stone,  inscribed 
with  the  words  "Lapis  Vituperii,''  which  formerly  served,  by  a  simple  process,  all 
the  purpose  of  our  insolvent  courts.  Any  unfortunate  citizen  who  found  himself  unable 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  was  willing  to  swear  that  he  was  not  worth  five  pounds,  was  thrice 
seated  by  the  bailifis  upon  this  stone,  bare,  and  in.  full  hall,  each  time  repeating  the 
words  "  Cedo  bonis,*'  and  was  by  this  ordeal  cleared  from  liability  to  any  further  prose- 
cution. "But  this  is  a  punishment,"  says  Addison,  "that  nobody  has  submitted  to 
these  four-and-twenty  years." 

Externally,  this  hall  is  splendid  in  its  own  style,  but  that  style  is  not  beautifid.  Its 
two  fronts  are  ornamented  with  double  open  galleries ;  the  lower  story  supported  on  low, 
massy  columns,  now  much  concealed  by  shops  placed  between,  and  the  upper  on  pillars 
of  red  Verona  marble.  Evelyn  mentions  it  as  having  suggested  the  noble  design  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice  at  Vicenza.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  the  residence  of 
the  Fodesta,  the  governor  of  the  city. 

One  relic  and  monument  of  the  barbarous  ages  will  excite  shuddering  recollections  in 
those  whom  Sismondi's  interesting  "History  of  the  Italian  Republics"  has  familiarised 
with  the  name  of  Ezzelino,  or  Eccelino  III.,  the  ferocious  lord  of  Padua,  Vicenza,  and 
Verona.  The  tower  is  still  used  as  an  observatory,  from  which,  being  much  devoted  to 
astrology,  he  is  said  to  have  watched  the  aspect  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets — 


"  an  old  dungeon  tower, 


Whence  blood  ran  once,  the  tower  of  Ezzelin.'' 
The  mention  of  this  execrable  tyrant,  styled  by  Ariosto, 


■  "  inunanissimo  tiranno, 

Che  fia  creduto  figlio  del  demonio,'' 

will  recall  the  histoty  which  has  been  already  narrated. 
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The  small  hamlet  or  village  of  Arqui,  consisting  of  poor  detached  houses,  situated 
amongst  orchards  and  olive-trees,  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  On  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
and  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  garden,  stands  the  house  of  Petrarch.  ''  Around  the 
walls  of  the  centre  room,  where  we  entered,'^  says  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates,  "  and  also  in  the 
two  chambers  which  Petrarch  more  particularly  occupied,  there  is  fresco  painting  about 
a  foot  in  depth,  just  beneath  the  ceiling.  Laura  and  he  are  depicted  everywhere ;  it 
forms  a  kind  of  history  of  the  progress  of  their  acquaintances  and  of  his  attachment. 
The  series  commences  by  Petrarch's  meeting  with  Laura  on  her  return  from  church, 
where  he  first  saw  her  dressed  in  the  memorable  robe  embroidered  with  violets,  the 
flower  to  which  the  appropriate  motto  has  been  given,  'pour  me  trouver,  il  faut  me 
chercher.'  I  marvel  that  W3  ladies  have  not  been  fonder  of  such  ornament,  associated 
as  it  has  become  with  retiring  modesty  on  the  one  part,  and  fervent  constancy  on 
the  other. 

''  Some  wise  people  consider  Petrarch's  devotion  to  Laura  was  unworthy  a  man  of  his 
great  powers,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  applied  them  to  purposes  more  beneficial  to 
mankind,  and  not  have  wasted  his  time  in  writing  love  verses.  He  did  not,  it  must  be 
admitted,  neglect  the  business  of  life ;  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  serve  his 
country,  whose  fallen  and  divided  state  lay  heavy  at  his  heart ;  and  he  likewise  used  all 
possible  means,  and  often  most  successfully,  in  aid  of  the  revival  of  learning.'* 

The  accordant  words  of  Byron  will  be  readily  suggested : — 

**  There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua :  reared  in  air, 

Pillowed  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 

llie  bones  of  Laura's  lover.     Here  i-cpair 

Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 

The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 

To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 

From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes,  * 

Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name 
With  hii  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

"  They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqui,  where  he  died ; 

The  mountain  village  where  his  latter  days 

Went  down  the  vale  of  years ;  and  'tis  their  pride — 

An  honest  pride,  and  let  it  be  their  praise — 

To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 

His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  plain 

And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise  • 

A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain, 
Than  if  a  pyramid  formed  his  monumental  fiue. 

«  And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt, 

Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seem  made 

For  those,  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 

And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decayed. 

In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade. 

Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  feu:  away 

Of  busy  cities  now  in  vain  displayed, 
For  they  can  lure  no  further  $  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday." 

Mantua  (properly  Mantona),  once  considered  as  the  key  of  the  north  of  Italy,  is 
situated  yery  low,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  formed  by  damming  up  the  waters  of  the  Mincio, 
which  divides  the  town.  This  lake,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  swamp,  is 
traversed  by  two  long  bridges,  or  rather  dams,  perforated  with  arches  at  irregular 
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intervals  to  let  out  the  superfluous  water.  The  fortificationa  have  not  an  imposing 
appearance,  but  are  strong  from  their  position,  and  are  kept  in  good  repair.  The  town 
is  very  old,  and  though  there  are  some  good  streets,  it  is  neither  well-built  nor  pleasantly 
situated.  The  best  part  is  the  Piazza  Virgiliana,  a  large  square  surrounded  with  trees, 
and  open  on  one  side  to  the  lake  and  to  the  distant  Alps.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  Giulio  Komano  was  made  the  arbiter  of  everything  that  was  erected  at 
Mantua ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  exhibits  the  most  whimsical  and  capricious  archi- 
tecture of  any  city  in  Italy.  "  On  escaping  from  the  discipline* of  RaflFaele's  school," 
remarks  Mr.  Forsyth,  "where  ho  had  ^one  nothing  original,  and  finding  no  superior 
excellence  to  check  him  at  Mantua,  Giulio  dashed  here  into  all  the  irregularities  of  genius, 
and  ran  after  the  Tuscan  graces,  the  mighty,  the  singular,  the  austere,  the  emphatic. 
In  the  palace  of  the  Te,  he  assembled  all  these  graces  on  the  Fall  of  the  Giants  ;  and  he 
left  on  the  very  architecture  a  congenial  stamp." 

The  cathedral  was  originally  a  Gothic  building  of  brick  ;  and  one  or  two  fragments  of 
the  old  edifice  remain  ia  a  very  picturesque  style.  The  side  chapels  form  a  range  of 
extremely  acute  gables.  Here  are  two  lancet  windows,  and  turrets  between  the  chapels, 
rising  on  a  sort  of  buttress.  The  interior,  which  is  from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
with  some  more  modem  alterations,  may  be  regarded  as  a  bad  imitation  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Home,  but  with  double  ranges  of  side-aisles.  They  are  divided  by  six  rows 
of  insulated  colunms,  which  stand  very  far  apart ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  design  is 
defeated  by  the  extreme  diminution  of  the  aisles.  The  church  is  also  too  high  in 
proportion  to  its  width.  It  forms  a  cross,  with  a  small  cupola  at  the  intersection,  on 
which  are  painted  the  four  Evangelists.  The  arch  of  the  tribune  is  also  finely  painted. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Ansclmo,  who  is  the  patron  saiut  of  Mantua. 

There  are  two  churches  in  Mantua  built  from  the  designs  of  Alberti ;  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Andrea.  The  former  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  notice.  The  facade  presents 
an  arcade  of  five  arches,  with  pilasters  between,  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  great 
square  mass  above.  The  interior  is  a  Greek  cross,  with  slight  recesses :  the  details  arc 
not  good,  and  the  whole  is  whitewashed.  St.  Andrea,  however,  is  a  noble  edifice,  and 
may  fairly  be  considered,  Mr.  Wood  thinks,  as  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Italy.  The 
doorway  is  ornamented  with  a  well-executed  imitation  of  the  pilaster  foliage  in  the  Villa 
Medici  at  Rome,  only  with  the  substitution  of  a  vase  for  the  beautiful  group  of  acanthus- 
leaves  in  the  original.  The  nave  is  supported  on  pilasters  alternately,  seven  diameters 
and  about  half  that  width  apart,  the  largest  spaces  being  arched  chapels.  The  pilasters 
are  all  panelled  and  filled  with  painted  ornaments.  The  vault  is  unbroken,  and  has 
regular  square  panels.  The  principal  light  is  from  the  drum  of  the  cupola,  but  there  are 
also  semicircular  windows  at  the  extremities  of  the  side  chapels,  and  small  circular 
windows  over  the  narrow  interpilasters.  The  church  is  about  340  feet  long,  and  the  nave 
is  about  60  feet  long  and  90  feet  high.  It  was  begun  in  1470,  but  the  whole  was  not 
completed  till  so  recently  as  1782.  In  the  subterranean  chapel  is  an  alabaster-box, 
supposed  to  contain  some  of  our  Lord's  blood,  which  is  devoutly  worshipped.  Here  are 
two  fine  statues  of  Faith  and  Hope,  by  Canova. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  upper  bridge  there  is  a  handsome  gateway,  attributed  to 
Giulio  Romano,  who  erected  also  the  open  arcade  on  the  bridge  over  the  Mincio,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  dwelling  of  "  the  painter  architect"  is  also  shown ;  a  very 
whimsical  composition,  nearly  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  where  he  was  buried. 
The  ashes  of  Tasso  rest  in  the  church  of  St.  Egida. 

The  ducal  palace  within  the  city  is  beautifully  floored  with  porcelain  composition,  and 
there  is  much  Flemish  and  Mantuan  tapestry ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  apartments  have 
been  sacked  at  difierent  times,  and  present  a  melancholy  scene  of  desolation.  If  it  were 
perfect,  Mr.  Pennington  says,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Europe.    One  room 
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only  is  left,  painted  in  fresco  by  Giulio  Romano*;  the  subject,  the  Trojan  war.     Another 
room  is  adorned  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  some  rich  furniture  is  still  left. 

This  city  is  stated  to  have  contained  60,000  persons  in  the  seventeenth  century :  its 
present  population  amounts  to  about  half  that  number.  *'  An  evident  depopulation,  a 
general  stillness,  sallow  faces,  and  some  grass-grown  streets,''  formed,  when  Mr.  Forsyth 
visited  it,  the  characteristic  features  of  its  general  appearance  to  a  stranger,  giving  "  it  a 
sad  resemblance  to  Ferrara."  Mr.  Rose  also  speaks  of  its  melancholy  and  deserted 
appearance,  of  the  swamps  which  surround  the  city,  and  of  the  visible  effects  of  the 
mephitic  .vapour  they  exhale,  in  the  muddy  complexions  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Austrian  government  has,  however,  been  at  considerable  expense  in  rendering  Mantua 
less  insalubrious,  by  draining  part  of  the  marshes,  and  opening  a  passage  for  the  stagnant 
waters. 

The  manufactures,  though  not  so  extensive  as  formerly,  are  still  considerable, 
consisting  of  silks,  woollens  and  leather.  The  commerce  of  the  town  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  amount' to  several  thousands  in  number,  and  have  hero  a 
synagogue.  Mantua  is  indebted  to  the  Austrian  government  for  an  Imperial  academy  of 
arts  and  science.  It  has  also  a  university  and  public  library,  but  they  are  of  no 
consideration.  In  fact,  Mantua,  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  an  independent 
principality,  has  lost  all  its  political  importance,  except  as  a  garrison  station.  In  1797, 
it  sustained  a  siege  of  eight  months  from  the  French,  but  at  length  surrendered.  It  was 
retaken  by  the  Austro-Russian  army  in  1799.  In  1801  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  is  now  the  head  town  of  a  delegation  under 
the  government  of  Milan. 

Two  miles  from  Mantua  is  the  village  of  Pietola,  reputed  by  a  vague  tradition  to  be  the 
same  as  Andes,  the  birth-place  of  Yirgil.  The  dukes  of  Mantua  had  a  palace  here, 
called  La  Virgiliana,  which  stiU  exists,  though  much  dilapidated.  Eustace,  however, 
would  place  the  farm  of  Virgil  not  far  from  Valeggio,  near  which  town  the  hills  begin  to 
subside,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  immense  plains  of  Mantua.  *'  On  no  other  part  of 
the  banks  of  the  Mincio,"  he  says,  "  are  to  be  discovered,  either  the  bare  rocks  that 
disfigured  the  farm  of  Tityrus,  or  the  towering  crag  that  shaded  the  pruner  us  he  sang, 
or  the  vine-clad  grotto  where  the  shepherd  reclined,  or  the  bushy  cliff  whence  the 
browsing  goats  seemed  as  if  suspended,  or  the  lofty  mountains  which  in  the  evening  cast 
their  protracted  shadows  over  the  plain.  The  spreading  beech,  indeed,  and  aerial-  elm 
still  delight  in  the  soil,  and  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Mincio  in  all  its  windings." 
Eustace,  however,  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  probability  that  the  birth-place  and  the 
farm  of  Virgil  were  two  plac^. 

Cremona,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  is  a  well-built  town,  encompassed  with  walls,  bastions,  and  ditches,  and 
defended  by  a  citadel  called  Santa  Croce.  It  occupies  a  considerable  area,  about  two 
leagues  in  circumference.  Like  most  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  it  has  a  melancholy 
appearance  from  the  evident  signs  of  decay,  and  large  tracts  of  grass  being  seen  in 
many  of  the  broad  and  regular  streets.  Among  its  four-and- forty  churches,  the  Duomo 
alone  has  any  particular  attractions.  This  is  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  style  of 
architecture  approaching  to  Saxon,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  mongrel  Italian.  If  not 
beautiful,  it  is  at  least  picturesque ;  and  its  lofty  tower,  372  feet  in  height^  is  singularly 
so,  being  adorned  with  a  sort  of  rich  open  work  :  it  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Italy.  The 
interior  is  composed  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  divided  by  eight  immense  pillars,  above 
which  are  a  aeries  of  paintings  by  Bordenone,  representing  the  birth  and  passion  of  our 
Saviour.  Near  the  cathedral  is  an  octagon  baptistry,  said  to  have  been  once  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  In  the  town-hall,  among  other  paintings,  there  is  a  fine  picture  by  Paul 
Veronese  ;  the  subject  is  the  **  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lorenzo/' 
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Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the  delegate  or  governor  of  the  province.  It  has  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial  courts,  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  school  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  contains  also  several  private  galleries  of  paintings,  of  which,  that  of  Count  Ponzoni  is 
the  principal.  It  was  the  first  city  of  Italy  in  which  infant  schools  were  established  in 
1829,  through  the  exertions  of  a  philanthropic  clergyman.  Abate  Aporti,  and  from  thence 
they  spread  into  other  provinces. 

Cremona  has  long  held  a  high  reputation  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  for  th^ 
high  excellence  of  its  musical  instruments,  particularly  its  \iolins.  These  were  made, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Amati  family,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth,  by  Stradiuarius.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce 
by  means  of  the  Po.  It  has  never  been,  however,  a  seat  of  the  arts ;  and  no  object 
remains  to  divert  the  eye  from  the  dull  and  vacant  regularity  of  the  streets,  except  the 
great  Porazzo,  as  the  tower  of  the  cathedralis  called.  Its  antiquities  appear  to  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  successive  revolutions  it  has  undergone.  Founded  by  the  Gauls, 
and  colonised,  at  the  same  time  with  Placentia,  by  the  Romans,  it  suffered  severely  both 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  and  in  the  civil  wars  which  ensued  after  the  death  of 
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Caesar.  Yet,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian, 
but  rose  from  its  ashes  with  fresh  privileges  under  that  emperor.  After  being  destroyed 
a  second  time  by  the  Lombards,  it  was  rebuilt,  in  1184,  by  the  emperor  Frederic  I. 
The  present  town,  therefore,  dates  only  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Since 
that  time,  its  political  history  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Milan,  of  which  duchy  it 
formed  a  part  under  the  Visconti  and  Sforzas.  It  afterwards  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Venetians,  but  is  now  annexed  to  the  government  of  Milan. 

Bergamo,  the  capital  of  another  province  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  is 
built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  \dew  of  the  Milanese  plain  towards 
the  south,  while  on  the  northern  side  the  Alps  of  the  Valteline  and  the  Grisons  are  seen 
rising  one  above  the  other ;  and  the  old  castle  which  crowns  the  summit  looks  proudly 
down  upon  the  fertile  plains  stretching  away  southward  to  the  far  distant  Apennines. 
Two  small  rivers,  the  Brembo  and  the  Serio,  flow  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  town,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Adda.  The  Brembo  soon  joins  that  river,  while  the  Serio  fiows  on  to 
Crema  on  the  Lodi  road,  and  falls  into  the  Adda  some  miles  further  southward. 
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When  Venice  was  in  her  splendour^  Bergamo  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
It  is  now  included  in  the  government  of  Milan,  and  is  the  head  town  of  a  delegation 
containing  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are  fourteen  churches,  twelve 
monasteries,  ten  nxmneries,  and  seven  hospitals.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  chiefly  in  iron 
and  silk.  The  principal  productions  of  the  province  are  wine,  oil,  and  fruits ;  vast 
plantations  of  mulberry- trees  supply  the  silk- worms,  which  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  mountains  afford  pasture  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  many 
canals  serve  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Bergamo  is  the  Fiera,  in  which  the  annual 
fair  is  held,  beginning  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  lasting  fourteen  days.  It  is  a  vast 
quadrangle,  with  three  gates  on  each  side,  and  courts  and  streets  within  ;  it  contains  six 
hundred  shops,  in  which  all  the  various  manufactures  of  Lombardy  and  other  provinces 
of  the  Austrian  empire  are  exposed  for  sale.  During  the  fair  of  1833,  goods  were  sold 
to  the  amount  of  above  one  million  sterling;  one- third  of  the  whole  consisting  of  silk. 

The  inhabitants  have  the  reputaj^ion  of  being  industrious  and  comparatively  affluent. 
The  town  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  manufactures.  These  are  not  so 
flourishing  as  formerly ;  and  disaflection  to  the  Austrian  government  has  naturally 
resulted  from  their  decline.  The  dialect  of  the  people  is  peculiar,  and  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  forms  of  the  Italian  dialect  that  is  spoken  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  border  district  difier  also  in  their  habits,  and  seem  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
mountaineers.  Like  the  Gomasques,  they  emigrate  in  great  numbers  ;  and  they  are  the 
Gallegoa  of  Genoa.  Bergamo  has  given  birth  to  some  eminent  men.  It  was  the  paternal 
country  of  Tasso,  being  the  birth-place  of  his  father ;  and  the  statue  of  the  poet  adorns 
the  Piazza  Grande.  Tirabosohi,  Maffei  and  the  Abb6  Serassi  were  also  natives  of 
3ergamo.  It  is  an  episcopal  city,  and  its  prelate  had,  formerly,  the  title  of  count.  The 
cathedral  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Bergamo.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Augustine  is  the  tomb  of  Ambrosio  Calepino,  the  lexicographer,  who  was  a 
native  of  Calepio,  near  the  lake  of  Iseo.  The  Academy  of  Painting  contains  several  of 
the  productions  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Giorgione,  Paul  Veronese,  and  other  great  masters. 
There  are  also  several  private  galleries.  Bergamo  has  a  public  library,  a  lycemn,  a 
gymnasium  for  public  instruction,  and  various  educational  establishments. 

At  Ferrard,  the  lover  of  literature  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  house  of  Ariosto.  His 
paternal  dwelling  is  near  the  public  library,  and  can  be  seen  from  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  hall.  But  he  built  a  house  for  himself  in  the  Strada  di  Mirasola,  which,  as  an 
inscription  in  one  of  the  chambers  states,  after  being  let  to  common  occupiers,  was 
purchased  by  the  municipality  of  the  town,  and  placed  under  the  keeping  of  a  person 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  chamber  understood  to  have  been  the  poet's  study,  is 
his  bust. 

The  walls  of  this  room  seem  to  have  been  ornamented  with  frescoes,  but  a  thin  white- 
wash has  been  stupidly  employed  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The  house,  like  all  in 
Ferrara,  is  a  brick  building ;  it  is  of  decent  size,  with  an  arched  doorway,  a  court-yard 
behind,  and  indicative  of  comfort  and  respectability.  It  is  one  story  high,  with  a 
disproportionate  space  between  the  upper  windows  and  the  roof,  as  in  the  ducal  palace  at 
Venice. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

TllK  JiAKRS  OF  LOMBAllDY — GABDA,   OOMO,   MAGOIORB,   AND  LUGAKO. 

In  Lombardy  there  are  two  descriptionfl  of  lakes — those  of  fresh  water,  amongst  the 

mountains,  and  those  of  salt  water,  in  the  level  coun;^y,  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic. 

At  Desenzans,  the  traveller  finds  himseK  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 

the  former — the  Lago  ii  Garda,  the  stormy  Penacus  of  the  ancients,  formed  by  the 

I   classic  Mincio.     This  lake  is  reckoned  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  by  about  twelve 

(    in  breadth.     In  some  places,  however,  it  is  much  broader ;  and  ancient  authorities  make 

'    its  dimensions  far  more  considerable.     It  is  almost  surrounded  with  the  Alps,  except  at 

the  southern  extremity,  where  the  luxuriant  plain  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 

mountain  scenety  which  closes  round  the  upper  waters.     The  fortress  of  Peschiera,  built 

on  the  southern  margin  of  the  lake,  just  where  the  Mincio  flows  out  of  it,  deep  and  clear, 

represents  the  ancient  Ardelica,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  interview  between  Attila  and 

Saint  Leo.     At  this  village  a  boat  may  be  procured  by  the  traveller  who  is  adventurous 

enough  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  lake,  which,  when  worked  up  by  the  storms  to  which 

it  is  liable,  becomes  as  the  sea. 

On  the  north-western  shores  of  the  lake,  the  peninsula  of  Sermione,  celebrated  as  the 
favourite  residence  of  Catullus,  forms  a  beautiful  feature  of  the  scenery.  At  a  distance, 
it  looks  like  an  island,  being  connected  with  the  shore  by  only  a  very  low  tongue  of  land. 
On  approaching  it  by  water,  the  bold  broken  rock,  shaded  with  olive  trees,  which  forms 
its  extremity,  is  seen  finely  rising  above  the  village  and  picturesque  Gothic  fortress 
situated  at  its  base.  Some  ruined  walls  upon  the  verge  of  the  cliff  are  believed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  poet's  rural  retreat ;  and  through  the  ruined  arches  a  striking  view  is 
obtained  of  the  lake  upon  which  he  loved  to  gaze.  From  Riva,  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
a  road  leads  through  Arco  to  Trent.- 

The  lake  of  Como,  the  ancient  Larian  lake,  is  reckoned  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  by 
from  three  to  six  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  may  be  said  to 
consist,  in  fact,  of  three  distinct  lakes,  though  with  only  one  outlet.  Its  northern  part, 
formed  by  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  Splugen  by  the  Val  San  Giacomo,  is  called 
the  Lago  di  Chiavenna,  or  di  Riva,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  the  port  of 
Chiavenna.  The  navigation  of  this  lake  is  dangerous,  owing  to  shallows,  which  prevent 
the  Como  steam-boats  from  ascending  above  Qravedona ;  but  boats  may  be  obtained  at 
Riva,  by  which  travellers  can  descend  to  the  lake  of  Como.  The  marshy  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Riva,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  the  Adda,  are  infested  with  malaria  to  a  fatal 
extent ;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  by  those  who  take  the  Splugen  road,  in  hastening 
through  this  part  of  the  route.  The  Adda  pours  the  waters  of  the  Valteline  into  the 
lake  nearly  opposite  to  Gravedona,  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  properly  called  the  lake 
of  Como,  a  little  below  the  channel  which  connects  it  with  the  upper  lake.  From  this 
point  its  waters  spread  in  an  imbroken,  though  rather  winding  course,  as  far  as  the  point 
of  Bellagio,  by  which  the  lake  is  divided,  in  an  acute  angle,  into  two  branches.     The 
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\irider  and  larger  branch,  which  has  no  outlet,  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the 
town  of  Como ;  the  south-easterly  branch  is  called  the  Lago  di  Leoco,  from  the  town  of 
that  name,  near  which  it  begins  gradually  to  narrow  itself  into  the  Adda.  The  road  which 
connects  Lecco  with  Milan  is  called  the  Strada  Militaria,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
great  military  road  of  Stelvio,  which  is  carried  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Como. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  an  outlet  at  Como,  the  waters  of  that  branch  are  forced  to  return 
to  the  Point  of  Bellagio,  and' are  thus  subjected  to  constant  interruption,  either  in  their 
downward  or  their  upward  course,  by  the  cross  influence  of  the  wind  ;  so  that  one  side  is 
frequently  excessively  agitated,  while  the  other  is  perfectly  calm.  From  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  the  vast  height  of  the  bordering  mountains,  the  navigation  is  rendered 
uncertain,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  by  the  violent  swells  and  squalls  to  which  it  is 
particularly  liable.  Steam-boats,  however,  navigate  the  lake  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  in  four  or  five  hours.  The  depth  varies,  according  to  Eustace,  from  forty  to  six 
hundred  feet. 

Throughout  its  extent,  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  formed  of  precipitous  mountains 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  height ;  in  some  places,  overhanging  the  water,  and 
in  others,  partially  clothed  with  wood,  and  studded  with  hamlets,  cottages,  villas,  chapels, 
and  convents.  But  a  vast  extent  of  the  scenery  is  bare  ;  for  the  woods,  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  as  they  are  on  the  immediate  shores  of  the  lake,  bear  but  little  proportion  to  the 
bordering  mountains,  where  the  crags  and  cliffs,  partly  ft'om  their  excessive  steepness, 
partly  from  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  the  burning  effect  of  Italian  suns,  nourish  no 
vegetable  production  whatever,  but  present  an  aspect  of  glaring,  arid  whiteness.  This 
defect  prevails  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Alpine  and  Apennine  scenery,  and  is 
particularly  striking  on  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano.  The  most  strikingly  beautiful 
point  of  view  in  the  whole  extent,  is  undoubtedly  at  Bellagio.  The  upper  waters  are 
here  seen  winding  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  higher  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  terminating 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  terrific  pass  of  the  Splugen ;  the  loftier  hills  that  border 
the  lake  of  Lecco  rise  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  wider  expanse  of  the  lower  lake 
retires  behind  the  beautiful  foreground,  rocks  and  hanging  woods  that  form  the  point  of 
the  Bellagio ;  with  numbers  of  trading  boats  gliding  up  under  the  broad  reflection  £){  the 
gigantic  moimtains,  their  white  sails  occasionally  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  and  several 
little  villages  scattered  along  the  shores. 

The  Munw  di  Latte  (so  called  from  the  milky  colour  of  the  water)  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  lake,  being  an  intermittent  stream,  and,  according  to  some  Italian 
antiquaries,  the  one  which  the  younger  Pliny  refers  to  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  residence.  Accordingly,  the  little  village  of  Capuana,  near  which  it  is  situated,  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Plinian  villa ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic 
pavement  has  been  adduced  as  confirmation  strong  of  the  opinion.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
stream  answcl-s  in  no  respect  to  the  intermittent  spring  described  by  the  two  Plinies. 
The  Flume  di  Latte  intermits  wholly  during  the  winter,  running  only  from  March  to 
September.  It  increases  by  degrees  until  it  reaches  its  utmost  height,  and  then  decreases 
till  its  bed  again  becomes  dry.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  semi- 
annual course  is  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  higher  mountains,  though 
the  length  of  the  subterranean  channel  through  which  it  flows  is  unknown.  Its 
excessive  coldness  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  fed  by  some  diistant 
glacier ;  and  its  milky  colour  indicates  that  it  has  formed  or  forced  a  channel  through 
some  limestone  or  calcareous  formation.  It  bursts  forth  with  great  impetuosity  from 
its  subterranean  channel,  tumbling  down  a  broken  declivity  of  nearly  a^  thousand  feet 
into  the  lake. 

There  is,  however,  another  intermittent  spring  of  a  very  difierent  description,  which 
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seems  to  have  better  claims  to  be  identified  with  the  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Pliny, 
and  of  which  Eustace  gives  the  following  accx)unt :  "After  doubling  the  verdant  pro- 
montory of  Tormo,  in  ascending  the  Como  branch,  they  bent/'  he  says,  "  towards  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  and  landed  at  a  villa  to  which  the  name  of  Pliniana  has  been 
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given,  on  the  presumption  that  its  fountain  is  the  one  which  Pliny  has  so  minutely 
described.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  from  which 
tumbles  a  cascade  amid  groves  of  beeches,  poplars,  chesnuts,  and  cypresses.    A  serpentine 
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walk  leads  through  these  groves,  and  discovers  at  ever}'  winding  some  new  and  beautiful 
view.  The  famous  fountain  bursts  from  the  rock  in  a  small  court  behind  the  house,  and 
passing  through  the  under  story,  falls  into  the  lake.  Pliny's  description  of  it  is  inscribed 
in  large  characters  in  tbo  ball,  and  it  is  still  supposed  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
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phenomenon.     It  is  rather  singular,  that  the  intervals  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  spring 
should  be  stated  differently  by  the  elder  and  by  the  younger  Pliny,  both  of  whom  must 
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have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  it.     The  former  represents  it  as  increasing 
and  decreasing  every  hour ;  the  latter,  thrice  a  day  only.     According  to  some  modem 
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observers,  the  ebb  and  flow  are  regular ;  but  the  greater  number,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house,  assure  us,  that  now,  as  in  Pliny's  time,  it  takes  place  usually  thrice  a  day ; 
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usually,  because,  in  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  weather,  the  fountain  is  said  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  disordered  atmosphere,  and  to  vary  considerably  in  its  motions.  Thifl 
latter  circumstance  leads  to  the  following  conjectural  explanation  of  the  cause  of  thiis 
phenomenon  : — 

"  The  west  wind,  which  regularly  blows  upon  the  lake  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  mid-day, 
begins  at  nine  in  the  upper  regions,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Upon  these 
summits,  and  particularly  that  which  rises  behind  the  Fliniana,  there  are  several  cavities 
which  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  communicate  with  certain  internal 
reservoirs  of  water,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  various  observations. 
Now,  when  the  wind  rushes  down  the  cavities  above  mentioned,  and  reaches  the  water,  it 
ruffles  its  waves  against  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  where,  just  above  its  ordinary  level,  there 
are  little  fissures.  The  water,  raised  by  the  impulse  which  it  i-eceives  from  the  wind, 
rises  to  these  fissures,  and  trickles  down  through  the  crevices  that  communicate  with  the 
fountain  below,  and  gradually  fills  it.  In  stormy  weather  the  water  is  impelled  with 
greater  violence,  and  flows  in  greater  quantities,  till  it  is  nearly  exhausted,  or,  at  least, 
reduced  too  low  to  bo  raised  again  to  the  fissures.  Hence,  on  such  occasions  the  fountain 
fills  with  rapidity  first,  and  then  dries  up,  or  rather,  remains  low  till  the  reservoir  regains 
its  usual  level,  and,  impelled  by  the  wind,  begins  to  ebb  again.  Such  is  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Abate  Carlo  Amoretti."  With  this  explanation  we  must  content  ourselves ; 
but  whether,  after  all,  this  is  the  classic  fountain,  seems  to  be  questionable.  Eustace 
asserts,  that  the  situation  of,  the  Fliniana  does  not  correspond  to  either  of  the  two 
favourite  retreats  described  by  PHny,  and  that  we  are  left  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the 
particular  spots  to  which  he  alludes. 

Among  the  numerous  villas  and  villages  which  adorn  the  beautiful  bays  and  promon- 
tories of  the  lower  lake,  this  traveller*  mentions  "  Lenna,  where,  some  years  ago,  a 
subterranean  temple  was  discovered,  vdth  a  marble  statue  of  Diana,  and  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  lake  Villa,  which  took  its  name,  without  doubt,  from  the  mansion  which 
formerly  occupied  the  same  spot,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence,  as  remains  of  pillars  are  discernible,  in  calm  weather,  under  the  water  close 
to  the  shore.  Some  antiquaries  suppose  this  to  be  the  real  site  of  Pliny's  villa :  he  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  beautiful  spot,  nor,  if  we  may  believe  the  general  opinion,  a  more 
gonial  climate."  This  is  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Como  branch,  a  little  below  the 
little  bay  of  Trammezina. 

The  population  of  Como  appears  to  bo  very  variously  estimated.  By  Mr.  Eustace  and 
Mr.  Pennington,  the  inhabitants  are  rated  at  18,000  or  20,000.  The  situation  is  so  fine, 
and  the  air  is  deemed  so  salubrious,  that,  during  the  summer  months,  many  families 
retire  to  its  neighbourhood ;  and  it  has  become  a  sort  of  watering-place.  About  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  Como,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  is  the  village  of  D'Este, 
for  some  time  the  property  and  residence  of  the  imhappy  woman  who  was  the  wife  of 
King  George  IV.,  and  whose  history  it  is  now  needless  to  revive.  It  was  afterwards 
the  property  of  an  eminent  banker  of  Home.  Large  sums  were  expended  on  this 
spacious  mansion  ;  noble  offices  were  erected  for  servants  ;  a  handsome  theatre  was  biult, 
and  an  excellent  road  mado  to  Como.  Its  subsequent  appearance,  however,  was  that  of 
melancholy  desolation.  The  theatre  and  grounds  were-  quite  neglected,  and  nothing 
remained  to  mark  its  former  splendour  and  gaiety,  but  the  inscription,  "  Villa  d'Este," 
in  large  characters  in  front  of  the  villa. 

"  The  interior  of  the  town  of  Como,"  says  Lady  Morgan,  "  exhibits  dark,  narrow,  and 
filthy  streets ;  churches  numerous,  old,  and  tawdry ;  some  dreary  palaces  of  the  Comasque 
nobles,  and  dismantled  dwellings  of  the  cMadini:    The  Diwrno,  founded  in  1396,  and 

*  Eustace. 
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constructed  with  marbles  from  the  neighbouring  quarries^  is  its  great  feature.  It  stands 
happily  with  respect  to  the  lake,  but  is  surrounded  with  a  small  square  of  low,  mouldering 
arc£ides  and  paltry  little  shops.  Its  baptistry  is  ascribed  to  Bramante ;  but  the  archi- 
tecture is  so  mixed  and  semi-barbarous,  that  it  recalls  the  period  when  the  arts  began  to 
revive  in  all  the  fantastic  caprice  of  unsettled  taste.  Everywhere  the  elegant  Gothic  is 
mingled  with  the  grotesque  forms  of  ruder  orders ;  and  basso-rdievos  of  monsters  and  non-» 
descripts  disfigure  a  fa9ade,  where  light  Gothic  pinnacles  are  surmounted  with  golden 
crosses  ;  while  the  fine  pointed  arch  and  clustering  columns  contrast  with  staring  saints  and 
grinning  griffins.  .  .  .  The  interior  of  this  ancient  edifice  has  aU  the  venerable 
character  of  the  remote  ages  in  which  it  rose  and  was  completed.  But  its  spacious  nave, 
Gothic  arches,  and  lofty  dome,  its  masses  of  dark  marbles  and  deep-tiuted  frescoes,  are 
contrasted  with  such  offerings  from  the  piety  and  gratitude  of  the  devout  Comasques, 
iand  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  as  would  better  suit  the  stalls  of  the 
Hue  de  Friperie,  or  the  warerooms  of  Monmouth-street." 

The  ancient  importance  of  Como  is  testified  by  its  double  walls  and  massy  towers ; 
and  its  present  consequence,  in  the  eyes  of  its  imperial  masters,  is  indicated  by  its 
fortified  barriers,  manned  with  legions  of  Austrian  soldiers,  custom-house  officers,  and 
police  ;  by  its  garrison,  and  by  the  shutting  of  its  gates  at  an  early  hour  of  the  night. 
Como  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition.  The  forms  and  the  power  of  that  terrible 
tribunal  have  passed  away  ;  but  something  of  its  spirit  still  seems  to  cling  to  its  ancient 
shade,  and  the  race  of  its  familiars  appears  not  to  be  quite  extinct. 

The  noble  collection  of  waters,  called  Lake  Maggiore,  rivals  in  beauty  the  loveliest  i 
of  the  world.     Language  might  exhaust  itself  in  searching  for  epithets  to  describe  the  ) 
exquisite  clearness  of  its  waves,  the  sylvan  grandeur  of  its  verdant  scenes,  or  the  varied 
aspect  which  its  vast  and  lovely  panorama  presents  of  green  solitudes  and  smiting 
villages ;  of  woods  where  silence  and  meditation  love  to  dwell ;  and  villas  th^  resort  of  all 
that  is  bright  and  elegant  in  social  life. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  magnificent  piece  of  water  was  Lacus  Verbanus,  an  appella- 
tion for  which  antiquaries  are  at  a  loss  to  account,  some  ascribing  it  to  the  vernal 
sweetness  of  the  air  upon  its  shores,  and  others  supposing  it  to  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  some  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  present  title  of  Maggiore  is  also,  accounted 
for  in  different  ways  by  various  writers ;  some  of  them  believing  that  it  was  originally 
so  described  for  the  great  accommodation  it  affords  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  for 
carrying  on  their  trade ;  and  others,  with  a  far  better  show  of  reason,  asserting  that  it 
is  so  termed  on  account  of  its  being  the  largest  lake  in  Italy.  According  to  the 
measurement  adopted  by  Paolo  Morigia,  it  is  forty-five  miles  in  length  and  seven  in 
width  at  its  broadest  part.  The  only  lakes  which  como  in  competition  with  it  are  those 
of  Como  and  Garda.  But  the  former  of  these  is  only  thirty-seven  miles  and  a  half  long, 
and  between  four  and  five  broad.  The  latter  is  wider  than  the  Lago  Maggiore,  being 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  miles  across,  but  considerably  shorter,  ite  length  being  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Como. 

The  celebrity,  however,  of  Lago  Maggiore  does  not  depend  entirely  either  on  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  which  adorns  its  shores,  or  on  its  superiority  in  extent  to  the  other 
lakes  of  Italy.  The  number  of  bishops,  archbishops,  preachers,  and  doctors  who  first  saw 
the  light  in  this  district  is  incalculable ;  and,  to  complete  the  fame  of  the  lago,  it  has 
been  scarcely  inferior  in  the  production  of  great  captains  and  statesmen,  so  that 
Morigia,  perhaps,  speaks  truth  when  he  says  that  it  has  ever  been  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  men  signalised  in  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  qualified  for  every  species  of 
high  design,  in  letters,  arms,  and  science. 

The  air,  which  constantly  breathes  with  a  gentle  warmth,  seems  tempered  by  nature 
expressly  to  keep  the  banks  always  covered  with  verdure,  the  waters  always  sparkling 
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and  pure,  and  the  groves  ever  cool  and  fragrant.  Nor  is  the  land  a  churlish  receiver  of 
the  fertilising  dews  which  the  lake  furnishes  from  her  bosom.  The  vine  and  the  olive 
flourish  on  its  banks  in  almost  unexampled  luxuriousness ;  and  groves  of  cedars  and 
lemons^  with  all  the  delicious  and  odorous  shrubs  of  more  southern  lands,  give  to  tlie 
country,  when  seen  from  the  lake,  the  appearance  of  a  flowery  wilderness,  only  here  and 
there  broken  and  diversified  by  some  small  and  fairy  temple. 


o 


< 

o 


The  island  known  by  the  name  of  Isola  Bella  is  usually  considered  as  the  most  beau- 
tifuly  and  has  been  described  as  "a  pyramid  of  sweetmeats,  ornamented  with  green 
festoons  and  flowers ;"  a  simile  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  said  he  once  conceived  to  be  a  heavy 
German  conceit,  but  which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  a  literal  description.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  fertile  little  island  may  be  hence  easily  imagined.     It  consists  of  eight 
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terraces  rising  one  above  another,  each  of  which  is  thickly  covered  with  foliage  of  the 
richest  hues  and  fragrance,  while  stout  branching  forest  trees  spread  their  arras  over  these 
exquisite  and  delicate  gardens^  and  small  silvery  fountains  stream  continually  down  the 
dopes,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  lake.     From  the  midst  of  this  natural  furniture  of 


o 
o 

s 


:  Isola  Bella  rises  a  beautiful  palace,  the  rooms  of  which  contain  several  paintings  by  Peter 
j  Molyn,  commonly  called  Tempesta.  ^ 

The  history  of  this  painter  is  as  dark  and  melancholy  as  that  of  any  of  his  race.     He 
was  a  native  of  Haerlem,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1637.     The  earliest  efforts  of  his 
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genius  were  employed  in  copying  the  hunting  pieces  of  the  celebrated  animal  painter 
Fr.  SnyderSf  but  he  soon  became  discontented  with  this  branch  of  his  art.  Hi«  mind, 
passionate  and  imaginative,  ceased  to  take  any  delight  in  the  milder,  scenes  of  nature,  or 
in  representations  which  could  amuse  men  of  a  less  warm  or  licentious  disposition. 
Leaving  the  haunts  in  which  he  had  before  looked  for  the  subjects  of  his  pencil,  he 
sought  thfe  loneliest  woods  and  heaths  within  his  reach,  and  there,  or  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  would  pass  whole  hours  listening  with  breathless  anxiety  for  the  first  murmur  of  the 
tempest,  the  signs  of  which  had  attracted  him  from  home.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  that  his  mind  appeared  to  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  strength  and  activity  of 
which  it  was  capable ;  and,  having  treasured  up  the  images  with  which  his  excited  fancy 
and  the  tempest  had  supplied  him,  he  would  return  to  his  study,  and  execute  pictures 
of  storms  and  shipwrecks,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  whether  they 
were  more  calculated  to  excite  a  feeling  of  the  sublime  or  simple  terror.  The  power  of 
his  genius  was  thus  sufficiently  striking  to  obtain  him  very  extensive  popularity,  and  he 
received  the  name  of  Tempesta,  as  the  artist  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm.  But,  not 
satisfied  ynth  the  praises  of  his  own  district,  he  travelled  through  Holland,  and  studied 
with  care  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  his  country.  Having  by  these 
means  considerably  improved  his  style,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  and  settled  himself  at 
Home. 

There  his  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  several  men  of  rank  and  eminence,  and  he 
found  himself  rapidly  advancing  to  the  highest  station  in  his  profession,  in  the  very  city 
which  had  fostered  Michael  Angelo  and  Baffaelle,  and  which  was  still  full  of  memorials 
of  their  greatness.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  much  influence  this  must  have  had  on  the 
ambitious  and  enthusiastic  disposition  of  Tempesta ;  but  the  dreams  of  ambition  and  the 
weakness  of  his  mind  united  to  give  Bome  and  all  it  contained  an  irresistible  power  over 
his  thoughts,  and  he  renounced  the  protestant  faith,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  ombraced  the  catholic  system. 

This  conversion  of  the  artist  was  regarded  by  the  principal  persons  at  Rome  with 
acknowledged  satisfaction,  and  the  Count  Bracciano  almost  immediately  after  became  his 
warm  and  munificent  patron.  The  increased  employment  which  he  now  found  for  his 
pencil  appears  to  have  prevented  him  from  indulging  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
capricious  fancy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  customary  exercise  of  the  art,  and  his 
paintings  of  landscapes  and  animals  were  sought  for  with  avidity  by  his  numerous  and 
wealthy  admirers.  Thus  successful  in  acquiring  reputation,  his  fortune  rapidly  increased, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  style  of  magnificence  resembling  that  of  the  best  and 
most  prosperous  of  his  predecessors.  His  patrons,  moreover,  not  content  with  contri- 
buting to  his  affluence,  employed  their  interest  to  obtain  him  personal  honours,  and  he 
was  dignified  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  the  high  sounding  title  of  Cavaliere,  after 
acquiring  which  he  removed  to  Genoa. 

But  the  consequences  of  this  prosperity  were  ruinous  to  a  man  of  Tempesta's  character ; 
his  feelings,  naturally  vehement  and  licentious,  gained  strength  with  every  advance  he 
made  in  wealth  and  influence ;  and  a  circumstance  at  length  occurred,  which  broke  down 
the  slight  barrier  which  had  ever  existed,  to  prevent  their  bursting  forth  in  a  torrent  of 
destructive  passion.  He  had,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  been  some  time 
married,  but  a  separation  having  taken  place  between  him  and  his  wife,  he  allowed  his 
affections  to  become  the  sport  of  every  object  to  which  they  might  be  casually  attracted. 
While  in  this  unsettled  state,  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  lady  whose  beauty  inspired  him 
with  a  deeper  passion  than  he  had  experienced  for  the  other  objects  of  his  dissolute 
intrigues,  and  finding  his  advances^  repulsed  with  virtuous  indignation,  his  lave  became 
in  an  instant  characterised  by  the  wild,  dark,  and  desper^ite  disposition  t|hich  was  his 
striking  characteristic. 
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Finding  at  last  that  neither  entreaty,  nor  all  the  resources  of  the  most  cunning 
intrigue,  availed  anything  with  the  young  and  lovely  Grenoese,  he  desisted  from  his 
dishonourable  importunity,  and  pretended,  with  contrition,  to  demand  her  in  marriage ; 
but  he  was  again  repulsed  ;  his  union  with  the  Boman  lady,  whom  he  had  espoused  some 
time  before,  was  known  to  some  persons  at  Genoa,  and  when  he  pressed  his  suit,  the 
friends  of  the  signorina  silenced  his  applications  by  confronting  him  with  the  disagreeable 
information  that  they  were  acquainted  with  his  state.  Furious  with  disappointment, 
Tempesta  sought  his  home,  ready  for  the  darkest  deeds,  in  order  to  effect  the  one  wild 
purpose  which  wholly  occupied  his  soul.  After  communing  with  himself  for  some  time 
in  the  retirement  of  his  chamber,  he  went  forth  in  the  same  gloomy  mood  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  leave  the  forest  and  the  cliff,  after  witnessing  a  storm  and  the  ruin  of 
the  faii'est  objects  in  nature.  He  bent  his  steps  to  the  house  of  a  man  in  whom  he  had 
discovered,  by  the  intuitive  penetration  of  such  minds  as  his,  a  recklessness  and  villany 
of  disposition,  which  would  fit  him  for  the  execution  of  his  design. 

Having  explained  to  this  person  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  found  him  open  to  his 
wishes,  he  sat  down  and  penned  a  letter  to  his  wife,  full  of  aflfectionate  expressions,  and 
repeated  assurances  that  he  was  sighing  in  painful  solitude  for  her  company.  He  knew 
that  the  heart  of  the  innocent  and  much  injured  Bianca  would  leap  with  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  reconciliation  with  her  husband,  whom  she  most  tenderly  loved,  and,  trusting 
to  this,  he  sent  the  letter  by  his  accomplice,  with  whom  Bianca  was  directed  to  hasten 
immediately  to  Genoa.  The  event  turned  out  as  he  expected.  His  wife  was  in  ecstasies 
of  joy  at  hearing  of  the  return  of  his  affections,  and,  without  delay,  set  out  with  the 
messenger  for  Genoa.  But  Genoa  she  was  destined  never  to  reach.  On  the  road  the 
villain  by  whom  she  was  accompanied  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  and  she  perished,  as  it 
was  supposed,  unnoticed  by  any  earthly  eye,  lit  was,  however,  not  so.  Tempesta  was 
suspected,  apprehended,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  ;  but  the  interest  of  his 
friends  was  suflScient  to  save  him  from  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  sentence  was  changed 
into  one  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  For  sixteen  years  he  lay  in  close  confinement  in 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  common  prison,  his  mind  retaining  all  its  wonted  activity,  and  his 
skill  as  well  as  his  imagination  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  conspicuous.  He 
would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  remained  to  the  end  of  life  in  confinement,  but  for  the 
bombardment  of  Genoa  by  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  prisons  were  set  open,  and  he  escaped 
to  the  Borromean  Islands.  Tliis  remarkable  man  closed  his  evil  but  distinguished  career 
in  1701,  and  his  paintings,  which  arc  rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  Italy,  are  highly 
valuable. 

The  Lake  of  Lugano  {Locus  Ceresius),  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Lago  Magglore, 
is  scarcely  less  picturesque,  but  is  of  a  different  character.  The  mountains  are  rugged 
and  abrupt,  generally  rising  from  the  water's  edge ;  but,  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  its  six 
bays,  they  recede,  and  leave  cultivated  valleys.  The  lower  part  of  the  slopes  is  covered 
with  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  spotted  with  villages  wherever  they  are  not  too  steep  to 
admit  of  it.  In  other  places  they  are  clothed  with  wood ;  and  the  upper  parts  are  all 
woody,  except  where  the  perpendicular  rocks  prohibit  vegetation.  Two  of  the  crags,  San 
Salvador  and  Val  Soda,  are  particularly  fine.  This  lake  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
but  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half.  Its  depth  throughout  is  very 
great,  in  some  parts  unfathomable.  The  most  beautiful  part  is  the  bay  of  Lugano,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  little  city  of  that  name  is  situated,  and  which  is  so  deeply  indented  as 
almost  to  form  an  arm  of  the  lake.  One  side  stretches  out  into  a  beautifully  verdant  and 
cultivated  point ;  the  other  is  formed  by  an  abrupt  conical  mountain,  crowned  with  the 
little  chapel  of  San  Salvador.  Rich  woods  sweep  round  behind  the  city,  covering  a 
gentle  elevation;  and  far  behind  in  the  distance  rise  the  Lepontine  Alps,  with  the 
glaciers  of  the  Simplon,   and  above  aU,   the  towering  summit  of  Monte  Bosa.     Mn 
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Brockendon  styles  the  Lake  of  Lugano  *'the  most  beautiful  of  the  northern  lakes  of  j 

Italy/'  ,  •  f 

Lu^nO;  from  which  the  lake  take  its  name,  now  belongs  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tic  ino 
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BELLAGIO. 


LAKE  OF   COMO,   AND  TUE   SPLUGEN   ROAD. 


or  the  Tessin,  composed  of  the  former  bailliages  of  Locarno,  BelUnzona,  Mindizio  (the 
most  southern  town  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy),  and  Lugano.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Milanese  government  and  the  Swiss  canton  cross  the  lake  several  times.     Porlezza,  the 
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frontier  town  of  Italy  in  this  direction,  is  built  beneath  an  impending  cliff  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  bay.  Lugano  is,  alternately  with  Bellinzona  and 
Locarno,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  canton.  It  is,  however,  only  nominally  or 
politically  Swiss.     In  dress,  manners,  language,  and  appearance,  the  natives  are  Italian  ; 
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In  everything,  in  fact,  but  their  superior  activity  and  enterprise.  Their  little  city  has  a 
thriving,  bustling  air,  answering  to  the  character  and  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  silk,  woollen  stuffs,  and  wine.  It  also  traffics 
largely  in  books ;  for  here  the  press  is  free,  and  its  frontier  situation  insures  a  ready  sale 
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for  all  works  interdicted  in  Italy.  The  women  here  have  a  graceful  fashion  (common, 
indeed,  throughout  the  noiihern  parts  of  the  country),  of  fastening  up  the  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a  star  of  pins.  Goitrous  complaints  are,  unhappily,  scarcely  lesa 
prevalent  in  this  canton,  and  the  neighbouring  mountain  district,  than  in  the  Valais  itself. 

2  Q 
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The  facilities  for  irrigation  in  the  best  districts  have  been  much  increased 
construction  of  canals,  which,  whilst  they  servo  the. purpose  of  inland  navigation, 
made  use  of  to  convey  streams  of  water  over  the  fields,  which  pass  from  the  property 
one  proprietor  to  that  of  another,  till  they  enter  again  the  canals  at  a  lower  level.     Some 
of  these  canals  are  the  work  of  remote  ages. 

The  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  considerable  of  these  is  the  Nariglio  Cfrand^y 
which  was  opened  in  the  year  1270.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  the  Ticino,  near  Toma- 
vento,  and  proceeds  to  Abbiategrasso,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  where  it  divides  into 
two  branches.  One  of  these  is  conducted  to  Beneguardo,  eleven  miles,  and  the  other  to 
Milan,  fourteen  miles,  thus  making  a  line  of  forty-three  English  miles. 

This  great  undertaking  was  commenced  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  just  as  the 
cities  of  Lombardy  began  to  be  constituted  independent  states,  about  the  year  1177,  and 
in  a  few  years  was  executed  to  Abbiategrasso.  It  was  extended  to  Milan  by  1257,  but 
was  then  only  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  was  aftierwards  widened,  and  thus 
rendered  navigable,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Milan,  which,  within  that  period,  had 
become  the  capital  of  a  rich  dukedom,  and  by  the  water  communication  it  thus  obtained, 
flourished,  in  a  great  degree  from  its  commerce,  as  well  as  from  the  rich  fields,  which  the 
waters  had  rendered  highly  productive. 

Another  canal,  known  as  Nuovo  Naviglio  di  Paria,  passes  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  through 
Benasoo,  and  there  falls  into  the  Adda,  a  little  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Po.  This  undertaking  w«i8  completed  in  1819,  after  the  labour  of  five  years.  The 
quantity  of  goods  conveyed  by  it,  and  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  have  secured  a  large  profit  to  the  operators,  and  conferred  a  great  additional 
value  on  lands  in  its  vicinity. 

An  ancient  law  in  Lombardy  has  contributed,  from  the  most  remote  period,  to  the 
extended  distribution  of  water.  The  whole  of  that  substance  was  the  property  of  the 
sovereign.  An  individual,  or  a  corporate  body,  might  purchase  the  water,  and  thereby 
acquira  a  right  to  conduct  it  by  canals  in  any  direction,  and  then  to  sell  it  to  the  culti- 
vators. But  they  could  not  carry  it  through  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds,  and  were 
bound  to  pay  the  owners  of  the  land  the  value  of  that  portion  which  was  made  use  of  for 
the  passage  of  the  water. 

In  process  of  time,  the  right  of  the  sovereign  over  the  water  was  ceded  to  those  who 
became  the  purchasers  thereof,  and  it  was  at  length  extended  to  those  who  had  springs 
on  their  ground,  or  should  afterwards  discover  any.  One  instance  shows  the  exercise  of 
this  right.  An  individual  found  a  spring  on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  seventeen  miles 
from  the  main  bulk  of  his  property,  and  conducted  the  water  from  one  to  the  other,  over 
the  lands  of  a  vast  number  of  proprietors.  As  all  judicious  people  foresaw,  he  was 
ruined  by  the  enterprise,  instead  of  making  money  by  selling  his  water  near  the  spring, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  yet  the  law  proceedings  which  arose  confirmed  his  right. 
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It  18  difficult  to  account  for  the  choice  originally  made  of  the  site  occupied  hy  Milan, 
while,  on  either  side,  the  Adda  or  the  Tioino,  and  in  front  the  Po,  offer  the  convenience 
of  navigable  rivers,  and  while  such  beautiful  situations  might  have  been  selected  on  the 
shores  of  the  neighbouring  lakes.  The  city  stands  on  a  dead  flat,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
plain,  and  is  indebted  for  its  commercial  advantages  to  the  fine  canals  which  were  cut 
from  the  Ticino  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  from  the  Adda  in  the  fifteenth.  Yet,  so  early 
as  the  days  of  Strabo,  it  was  a  flourishing  city.  Ausonius,  towards  the  end  of  tlie  fourth 
century,  ranks  it  as  the  suLth  town  in  the  Soman  empire ;  while  Prooopius,  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum  as  inferior  only  to  Rome  in  population  and  extent. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  as  the  capital  of  their  territory,  which  lay  between 
the  Ticino  and  the  Adda.  The  capture  of  it  by  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Marcellus  (a.c. 
221)  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  that  powerM  tribe ;  and  the  conquered  city 
seems  to  have  retained  ever  since  the  honours  of  a  metropolis.  In  the  time  of  Virgil, 
Mediolanum  was  the  Athens  of  Northern  Italy.  Scarcely  any  city  in  Italy  has  been 
subject  to  greater  vicissitudes  than  Milan.  At  one  time  it  was  the  capital  of  the  western 
empire,  several  of  the  later  emperors  having  made  it  their  residence ;  and  here,  in  303, 
Constantino  subscribed  the  famous  edict  securing  to  the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion. 

A  prince,  however,  who  is  ambitious  of  a  long  and  splendidly  emblazoned  genealogy, 
is  seldom  in  want  of  historians  or  poets  ready  to  gratify  him  in  his  wish.  The  chronicles, 
therefore,  of  the  Visconti  are  not  wanting  in  that  species  of  political  allegory  which 
favours  the  dreaming  of  imagination  so  necessary  to  keep  up  the  kind  of  self-deception  on 
which  the  pride  of  ancestry  depends.  Thus  it  is  related,  that  in  the  year  400,  a 
pestiferous  dragon  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  which  bore  destruction  to  the 
inhabitants,  both  by  its  fiery  breath  and  its  daring  invasion  of  their  retreats.  The  home 
of  this  dreadful  monster,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  in  a  solitary,  savage  thicket, 
which  covered  the  spot  on  which  at  present  stands  the  church  of  St.  Dionigi.  From  this 
gloomy  lair  he  was  accustomed  to  come  forth  into  the  peopled  parts  of  the  town,  diffusing 
pestilence  as  he  stole  along  with  heavy  tread,  and  devouring  all  who  crossed  his  path. 
For  a  considerable  time,  the  terrified  citizens  remained  sunk  in  the  stupor  pf  despair. 
No  one  thought  of  encountering  the  monster,  any  more  than  he  would  have  thought  of 
combating  with  a  storm,  daring  the  fury  of  ^tna,  or  defying  the  plague.  Silence  and 
terror  reigned  throughout  the  place.  The  streets  were  deserted,  the  doors  of  the  houses 
closed  ;  and,  when  a  traveller  from  some  distanccchanced  to  pass  through,  his  heart  sank 
at  the  melancholy  aspect  of  the  city,  and  he  hurried  on,  deeming  that  a  pestilence  had 
swept  away  the  people,  and  that  the  houses  were  filled  with  the  dying  or  the  dead.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  town  even  by  day,  but,  when  the  evening  fell,  it  had  a  still  more 
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4reftdfal  appearance  ;  for  through  every  window  streamed  the  small  trembling  rayV  ^^^    ^^ 
watch-lights  which  were  kept  dimly  burning  throughout  the  night.  **'^ 

In  the  streets,  the  crosses  which  had  been  erected  against  the  doors  were  seen  glimmer- 
ing amid  the  tapers  which  were  placed  around  them,  but  which,  being  left  untrimmed, 
only  served  to  make  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night  more  gloomy.  The  only  signs 
which  existed  that  any  living  being  remained  in  the  city  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
old,  solemn-looking  cathedral.  The  lights  placed  round  its  high  altar  were  numerous  as 
on  a  grand  festival  day  of  the  church,  and  every  nook  of  its  aisles  and  cloisters  shone 
with  the  tapers  and  offerings  with  which  the  citizens  had  adorned  them.  Through  the 
high-arched  and  painted  windows  of  the  building,  the  mingled  stream  of  these  numerous 
lights  might  be  seen  flickering  like  the  red  uncertain  rays  of  a  northern  meteor,  and  with 
as  strange  and  unnatural  a  beauty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  they 
occasionally  peeped  from  their  iron  casements,  crossed  themselves  with  redoubled  earnest- 
ness whenever  they  beheld  their  cathedral ;  but  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  after  the 
city  had  remained  throughout  the  long  day  and  half  of  the  night  hushed  in  melancholy 
silence,  its  heavy  repose  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  loud  and  solenm  peals  of  the 
'*  Miserere,"  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  hundred  choristers  at  the  altar,  was  repeated  by 
the  crowds  of  suppliants  that  filled  the  aisles,  and  was  re-echoed  from  every  house  in 
which  two  or  three  trembling  citizens  with  their  families  were  gathered  together,  to 
encourage  and  comfort  each  other  in  their  sorrow. 

Several  successive  days  and  nights  passed  away  in  this  manner,  and  terror  was 
beginning  to  be  a  worse  enemy  than  the  tyrannic  monster  which  occasioned  it;  the 
business  of  life  was  altogether  at  a  stand ;  the  fruits  of  the  field  fell  ungathered,  and  were 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground ;  the  cattle,  forgotten  by  their  keepers,  sank  famished  in  their 
stalls^  and  the  flocks,  which  had  been  penned  by  their  terrified  shepherds,  bleated  in  vain 
for  the  pasture.  Even  the  calls  of  charity  reached  only  deaf  ears  ;  such  was  the  effect  of 
fear  on  the  people,  who  had  ever  hitherto  been  compassionate.  The  sick  and  the  aged, 
who  had  no  friends  in  their  own  homes,  cried  in  vain  for  the  help  of  their  accustomed 
visitors ;  and,  as  a  still  greater  instance  of  the  terror  which  prevailed,  when  a  cry  was 
heard  in  the  streets  from  some  miserable  creature,  whose  temerity  had  exposed  him  to 
the  dragon,  there  was  no  one  who  durst  go  forth  from  his  house  to  help  him. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  district,  when  the  brave  and 
magnanimous  Uberto  Yisconti  formed  the  noble  resolution  of  attempting  the  destruction 
of  the  cruel  monster  by  his  single  arm.  Clothing  himself,  therefore,  in  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  taking  his  sword  and  shield  with  which  he  had  performed  prodigies  in  battle,  he 
prepared  to  proceed  without  attendant  to  the  lair  of  the  dragon.  The  night  was  far 
advanced  when  the  perilous  design  entered  his  mind,  and  his  youthful  wife  sank  on  her 
knees,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise ;  but  he  was  resolved, 
and,  disengaging  himself  from  her  embrace,  ordered  the  porter  at  the  gate  to  withdraw 
the  bolts.  As  he  stepped  into  the  streets,  the  chilliness  and  gloom  which  prevailed  in 
the  air  had  the  effect  of  occasioning  a  momentary  depression  in  his  spirits,  and  he  paused 
to  commend  himself  again  to  heaven.  He  then  resumed  his  way,  and,  as  he  passed  the 
cathedral,  the  midnight  anthem  burst  upon  his  ear  with  deep  and  unusual  solenmity. 
The  "  Miserere  "  thrilled  through  his  bosom  as  if  it  were  the  appeal  of  a  whole  people 
to  heaven  for  his  safety.  The  same  feeling  was  rendered  still  stronger  as  he  hastened 
along  the  streets  and  heard  the  same  sounds  repeated,  though  with  low  and  faltering 
voices,  in  almost  every  house  he  passed.  At  length  he  approached  the  monster's 
retreat.  The  grave  of  a  person  lon'gnjut  of  mind  is  scarcely  so  silent  as  was  that 
melancholy  spot.  The  air  was  wet  as  with  a*  heavy  rain,  but  no  drops  fell,  and  no 
pattering  was  heard  either  among  the  trees  or  on  the  earth.  The  air  itself  seemed 
dead — it  was  moist,  cold,  and  motionless.     TJberto  would  have  sank  to  the  ground,  but 
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leoused  himself  by  striking  his  sword  briskly  and  heavily  on  his  shield.  The  clang 
yrthe  weapon  seemed  to  startle  the  country  for  miles  around,  and  the  warrior,  awakened 
jo  new  life,  firmly  awaited  the  coming  of  the  monster.  It  soon  approached  him ;  huge, 
grim,  and  horrible,  such  as  the  poets  have  described  all  of  the  same  progeny ;  and  the 
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conflict  between  TJberto  and  him  was,  in  all  its  points,  like  that  waged  between  other 
knights  and  tyrant  dragons  of  later  ages.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Visconti  genealogists  that  TJberto  gained  the  victory,  and  that  the  city  of  Milan  was 
restored  by  his  means  to  its  former  state  of  tranquillity. 

Other  early  heroes  of  the  same  race  performed  deeds  of  valour  equally  renowned,  and 
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of  a  less  suspicious  character.  The  celebrated  Aliprando  Visconti,  the  sou  of  Obizzof  • 
made  general  of  militia  by  the  Archbishop  Gribert,  and  at  the  head  of  his  little  b^^ 
defied  for  many  months  the  whole  strength  of  the  imperial  forces  under  Conrad  1^ 
Eight  thousand  Germans  fell  beneath  the  svrords  of  the  Milanese  on  that  occasion,  and 
Aliprando  himself,  not  content  with  the  general  triumph  of  his  arms,  challenged  to  single 
combat  a  German  of  extraordinary  strength  and  stature,  named  Bayers,  and  who  was 
nephew  to  the  emperor.  The  conflict  took  place  xmder  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  coming 
to  swords,  Aliprando  speedily  despatched  his  enemy,  after  which  ho  cut  oflF  his  head  and 
carried  it  with  his  armour  in  triumph  into  Milan,  where  he  was  hailed  as  the  father  of 
his  country. 

The  son  of  this  prince  inherited  his  valour,  and  was  chosen,  on  account  of  this  and  his 
otlier  virtues,  to  lead  the  seven  thousand  Milanese  who  had  taken  the  vows  of  crusaders 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  army  before  Jerusalem,  and  while 
they  were  preparing  for  the  siege,  a  Saracen  of  gigantic  form  was  seen  to  cross  the 
Jordim,  and  defy  any  of  the  Christian  soldiers  to  single  combat.  The  strength  of  this 
warrior,  it  appears,  had  become  a  theme  of  common  conversation  among  the  faithful,  and 
no  one  seemed  willing  to  accept  the  challenge,  till  the  son  of  Aliprando  stepped  forth  and 
ofiered  to  support  the  honour  of  the  Christian  army  against  the  taunts  of  the  infidel. 
The  combat  was  long  and  fierce,  but  the  ardour  of  the  Milanese  lord  prevailed,  and  the 
Saracen  fell  dead  beneath  his  sword.  The  fame  of  this  and  other  similar  deeds  raised  the 
heroes  of  Milan  to  the  highest  yank  among  the  warriors  of  Italy,  and  poetry  and 
romance  uniting  their  efforts  with  signorial  vanity,  it  became  an  easy  matter  for  the 
lords  of  later  days  to  decorate  their  genealogies  as  they  chose. 

When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  barbarians,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Milan  was 
nearly  ruined.  In  the  year  538,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Burgundians,  but  it 
revived  in  about  thirty  years.  When,  in  898,  Berengarius  established  his  sovereignty  over 
the  Milanese,  he  fixed  his  court  at  Pavia.  In  the  following  century,  Milan  first  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  German  emperors,  being  taken  by  Otho  I. ;  but  it  afterwards  recovered  its 
independence  under  its  archbishop,  or  Italian  princes  of  its  own  election  ;  and  when  the 
Emi)eror  Henry  IV.,  in  1110,  invaded  Italy,  it  refused  its  homage,  and  successfully  defied 
the  conqueror.  'V\Tien,  however,  in  1158,  the  infamous  Frederick  Barbarossa  invested  the 
city,  it  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  its  independence.  In 
11G2,  its  citizens  having  incurred  that  emperor's  displeasure,  Milan  was  besieged,  and 
on  being  taken,  is  said  to  have  been  totally  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacred 
edifices.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  scattered  population,  on  the  withdrawment  of  the 
imixjrial  army,  returned,  and  rebuilt  the  city,  repairing  the  fortifications ;  and  Milan, 
with  all  the  cities  of  the  north  of  Italy,  except  Pavia,  entered  into  a  league  against  their 
ruthless  oppressor,  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Lombard  licague."  A  signal  victory 
gained  over  the  imperial  army.  May  29,  1176,  completely  re-established  the  Milanese 
power.     The  state  continued,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  city  was  governed  by  B^podesta,  a  sort  of  mayor,  invested 
with  absolute  authority,  but  whose  reign  lasted  only  for  a  year.  The  title  of  captain- 
general  was  subsequently  assumed  by  the  powerful  chiefs  who  obtained  the  nomination 
to  this  high  office,  and  the  period  was  extended  to  five  years.  The  Visconti  and  the 
Torriani  long  struggled  for  the  ascendancy.  At  length,  the  former  obtained  the  complete 
sovereignty  as  lords  of  Milan,  with  the  office  of  imperial  vicar  in  Milan  and  Lombardy. 
Of  twelve  sovereigns  of  this  house,  the  last  three  only  reigned  under  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Milan.  The  house  of  Sforza  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1450,  in  virtue  of  a  marriage 
alliance,  and  it  was  the  fourth  duke  of  this  family  who  was  deprived  of  las  possessions 
and  his  liberty  by  Louis  XII. 

He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  last  duke,  for  Maximilian  Sforxa  was  installed  by 
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ie  Swiss  into  the  duchy,  with  great  ceremony  and  pomp^  in  1512,  and  held  it  for  three 
'years.  The  battle  of  Marignano  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  Francis  I. ;  and  Maximilian  is 
said  to  have  thanked  the  conqueror  for  delivering  him  at  once  from  the  arrogance  of  the 
Swiss,  the  rapacity  of  the  emperor>  and  the  artifices  of  the  Spaniards.  The  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  February,  1525,  in  which  the  French  monarch  lost  all  but  his  honour,  was 
followed  by  the  temporary  establishment  of  Francis  Sforza,  the  brother  of  Maximilian,  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan ;  but  the  detection  of  an  intrigue  in  which  he  was  implicated,  whicli 
had  for  its  object  to  overturn  the  emperor's  power  in  Italy,  aflforded  Charles  a  fair 
occasion  for  depriving  him  of  the  nominal  sovereignty.  In  1584,  he  invested  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  with  the  duchy ;  and  it  continued  to  be  attached  to  the  crown  of  Spain  tiU 
1706,  when  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  became  extinct.  It  then  reverted 
to  the  German  emperor,  and  continued  to  be  governed  by  Austrian  viceroys,  till  the 
battle  of  Marengo  rendered  the  French  once  more  the  masters  of  Northern  Italy. 

In  1796,  Lombardy  received  from  the  conqueror  a  constitution  modelled  on  republican 
forms ;  and  Milan  was  declared  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  Re-conquered  and 
held  for  a  few  months  by  the  imperialisti?,  it  was  soon  recovered  by  the  French ;  and  in 
1800,  the  form  of  a  free  government  was  restored,  with  the  title  of  the  Italian  Eepublic. 
The  name  of  Republic  was  soon  set  aside  by  another  change,  when  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  assumed  the  iron  crown ;  and  Milan  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhamois.  On  the  fall  of  ]N^apolcon, 
Milan  once  more  came  under  the  house  of  Austria,  and  it  is  still  the  seat  of  government, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom. 

The  present  city  must  be  considered  as  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  it«  general 
architecture  bears  the  marks  of  its  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  The  old  palaces, 
vast  and  rude,  indicate  their  purpose  as  the  domestic  fortresses  of  turbident  times.  Of 
its  Roman  antiquities,  only  the  sites  of  thermsB  and  temples,  and  a  fine  portico  called  the 
Colonnade  of  Saint  Lorenzo,  remain.  Under  the  viceroys  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
governments,  the  city  gained  nothing,  and  lost  much.  Churches  and  convents  multiplied, 
but  its  magnificent  cathedral  remained  unfinished :  its  noble  canal,  the  wonder  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  constructed,  was  choked  and  fell  to  ruin.  The  military  edifices,  raised  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  under  Charles,  fell  or  stood,  as  time  spared,  or  storms  demo- 
lished them.  The  palace,  inhabited  by  the  delegated  sovereigns  from  Madrid  or  Vienna, 
remained,  down  to  the  Revolution,  much  as  the  Sforzas  had  left  it.  The  high- walled 
gardens  of  monasteries  choked  the  suburbs,  and  impeded  ventilation.  Cemeteries  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  frequently  produced  contagious  maladies.  Markets  rose  in  the  courts 
of  the  noblest  palaces.  The  relics  of  Roman  antiquities  were  suffered  to  perish  from 
neglect ;  and  the  old  narrow  streets,  which,  by  their  original  construction,  excluded  light 
and  air,  were  still  further  impeded  by  sheds  erected  at  pleasure  before  the  shops.  At 
night,  they  were  ill-lighted  by  paper  lanterns,  few  and  far  between.  But,  under  the 
emperor,"  continues  his  zealous  panegyrist,  Lady  Morgan,  "  streets  were  cleared,  avenues 
opened,  palaces  raised,  and  cleanliness  and  general  accommodation  universally  promoted." 
This  representation  may  be  a  little  tinged  with  the  writer's  partiality;  but  it  is  at  least 
true,  and  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  was  reserved  for  Napoleon  to  complete  the  fa9ade 
of  the  sumptuous  temple,  founded  by  the  first  duke,  continued  by  the  munificence  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  still  unfinished  when  Milan  became  the  second  capital  of  the 
sovereigns  of  France  and  Italy. 

Of  all  the  buildings,  ancient  or  modem,  the  Cathedl^al  is,  unquestionably,  the  most 
remarkablci  The  present  building  was  founded  in  1385,  by  order  of  John  Galeazzo, 
first  Duke  of  Milan.  He  died  in  1402,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  old  work  was 
performed  during  this  interval.  This  church  was  not,  however,  consecrated  till  1418, 
when  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Pope  Martin  V.      About  the  middle  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  St.  Charlee  Borromeo  undertook  to  complete  the  edifice,  and  employe 
Pellegrini  to  design  a  suitable  front.  This  architect  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  so  engrafting  upon  Gothic  the  beauties  of  Grecian  architecture,  as  to  make  a 
harmonious  \yhole  out  of  the  discordant  materials.  If  such  were  his  endeavours,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  he  did  not  succeed.  A  part  only  of  his  design  was  executed  by 
the  direction  of  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  the  cousin  and  successor  of  St.  Charles  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan;  and  this  part  has  been  suffered  to  stand,  although  the 
completion  of  the  rest  of  the  fa9ade,  in  a  style  imitated  from  the  Gothic,  has  served  to 
make  its  utter  discordance  with. the  rest  of  the  building  much  more  obtrusive.  Pelle- 
grini's plan  was  to  place  ten  Corinthian  columns  in  front ;  but,  to  judge  from  what  is 
done,  and  from  the  three  stories  of  windows  of  unequal  elevation,  he  could  hardly  have 
proposed  to  unite  them  in  a  simple  portico.  The  mouldings  and  ornaments  were  all  of 
Boman  architecture.  Of  this  design  the  columns  were  never  erected ;  but  the  five 
doorways,  and  as  many  windows  over  them,  are  preserved  as  parts  of  the  present 
composition.  Two  other  windows  of  this  design  are  concealed  by  Gothic  traoery.  The 
remainder,  which  is  only  just  finished,  is  imitated  from  the  old  work ;  but  the  architect 
(Amati),  by  Grecising  the  ornaments,  and  cutting  the  upright  mouldings,  has  failed  as 
signally  in  the  details,  as  in  the  general  composition. 

"Separating  the  old  work,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  *'  from  its  injudicious  additions,  and  consi- 
dering it  only  as  a  portion  of  an  unfinished  building,  the  exterior  is  very  rich  and  very  beau- 
tiful, with  its  parts  well  composed  and  well  combined.  The  pinnacles  rise  gracefully  from 
the  general  line,  and  are  richly  ornamented  with  subordinate  pinnacles  and  statues ;  and 
the  workmanship  is  very  good.  One  may  imagine  what  a  sumptuous  edifice  it  would 
have  been,  with  two  lofty  western  towers,  and  a  light  and  highly  decorated  lantern  in  the 

centre Abstractedly  from  their  want  of  suitable  character,  the  modern  ornaments 

are  poorer  in  design  than  the  ancient,  and  inferior  in  execution.  At  present,  the  ancient 
part  of  the  lantern  is  surmounted  by  a  slender  steeple,  whose  outline  is  that  of  a  column 
supporting  a  spire.  This  was  added  by  Brunelleschi  (employed  by  Philip,  the  son  of 
John  Galeazzo,  who  reigned  from  1412  to  1447),  and  it  is  astonishing  that,  living  so 
nearly  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  architects,  he  should  have  been  so  deficient  in  under- 
standing the  character  of  their  architecture.  The  front  is  a  mere  triangle,  and  exces- 
sively poor.  The  artists,  among  them,  have  contrived  to  produce  a  Gothic  building,  of 
which  the  outline,  contemplated  as  a  simple  mass  without  the  details,  is  everywhere 
displeasing.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is,  the  want  of  apparent  size.  That  it 
does  not  look  very  high  (although  the  head  of  the  figure  which  crowns  the  spire,  is 
360  feet  from  the  pavement),  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  its  actual  magnitude.  Yet, 
in  the  distant  view,  whore  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  lost,  it  does  not  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  lofty  edifice ;  and  the  front,  although  extending  200  feet,  almost  looks  little. 
Perhaps  this  may  arise  in  some  degree  from  the  style  of  the  Italian  houses,  which  are  so 
much  larger  and  loftier  than  ours.  The  following  arc  the  principal  dimensions: — 
Length,  internally,  493  feet ;  whole  width,  177  feet ;  length  of  transept,  including  the 
chapels,  284  feet ;  height  of  the  nave,  152  feet ;  to  the  top  of  the  lantern,  247  feet ;  to 
the  top  of  the  spire  and  statue,  3-56  feet.  There  are  52  piers,  98  pinnacles,  and,  inside 
and  out,  4,400  statues. 

"  The  first  particulars  that  strike  you  on  passing  to  the  interior,  are,  that  it  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  that  the  leading  lines  are  very  much  interrupted  by  the  shrines  introduced 
in  the  capitals  of  the  piers,  which  injure  also  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  building.  And 
when  you  are  told  that  it  is  nearly  500  feet  long,  180  feet  wide,  and  150  feet  high,  you 
can  hardly  believe  it.  Tlie  height  of  the  side  aisles  (96  feet)  certainly  diminishes  the 
appearance  of  that  of  the  nave  ;  but  the  width  of  the  nave  (55  feet)  is  not  remarkably 
great  in  proportion  to  the  other  dimensions. 
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**  With  all  these  defects,  however,  and  with  some  feeling  of  disappointment  from  having 
heard  so  much  of  this  building,  it  was  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  sublime  effect 
of  the  interior.  The  style  does  not  correspond  to  any  of  our  Englisl^  modes  of  pointed 
architecture.  The  vaulting  is  simple,  without  any  branching  ribs  or  any  ridge-piece ;  it 
is  so  much  super- vaulted,  that  each  bay  appears  to  be  the  portion  of  a  dome ;  and  the 
disposition  of  the  materials  in  concentric  circles,  or  in  portions  of  such  circles,  makes  me 
believe  that  this  is  nearly  the  case.  The  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  extremely  small 
and  insignificant :  those  of  the  side  aisles  are  long  and  narrow.  They  are  ornamented 
with  quatrefoils ;  but  a  division  of  the  height  into  two  parts  by  arched  ribs  (which  have 
not  precisely  the  efiect  of  transoms,  because  they  do  not  cross  the  window  at  the  same 
level)  indicate  a  very  different  period  of  taste  from  that  of  the  rose  and  quatrefoil  heads 
in  France  and  England.  The  lower  part  of  the  capitals  has  something  of  the  running 
foliage  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  England ;  but  the  shrine- work  which  forms  their 
upper  part  is  perfectly  unique.  The  bases  and  the  plans  of  the  pillars  are  equally 
anomalous,  and^  any  person  would  be  baffled  in  determining  the  date  from  the  architec- 
ture, only  he  might  safely  decide  that  it  could  not  be  very  early.  The  smallness  of  the 
upper  windows  produces  a  gloomy  appearance  and  oppressive  feeling,  like  that  of  the 
cavern  style  of  architecture  in  the  south  of  France,  with  which  it  has  nothing  else  in 
common.  There  are  three  fine  large  windows  in  the  polygonal  end  of  the  choir ;  but 
even  these  are  ill-placed  and  have  little  effect.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slabs  of  marble. 
It  is  everywhere  accessible,  and  is  a  fine  place  on  which  to  ramble  about  undisturbed,  and 
examine  the  details  of  the  architecture  ;  or,  turning  our  eyes  to  more  distant  objects,  to 
survey  the  wide-extended  plain  of  fertile  Lombardy,  and  even  the  long-continued  ridges 
of  the  distant  Alps.  Even  at  this  distance,  nearly  eighty  miles,  the  splendid  summit  of 
Monte  Rosa  may  be  contemplate  with  new  impressions  of  its  stupendous  magnificence.'' 

One  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  cathedral  is  mentioned  by  Eustace,  and,  together 
with  the  explanation,  deserves  notice.  "  There  are  no  chapels,  properly  so  called,  because 
the  Ambrosian  rite,  tchich  lon^  retained  the  ancient  custom  of  allowifig  one  altar  only,  and 
one  service,  in  each  church,  not  having  conformed  to  the  modem  mode  when  the  cathedral 
was  commenced,  no  provision  was  made,  in  the  plan,  for  private  masses  and  oratories. 
This  omission  contributes  much  to  the  simplicity  and  imity  of  the  edifice.  Altars, 
however,  there  are  now  in  abundance,  but  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  general  design.  The  high  altar  stands,  as  in  the  Roman  basilicas,  in  front  of  the 
chancel,  with  the  choir,  in  a  semicirciilar  form,  behind  it.  There  is  no  screen  ;  and  the 
chancel  is  entirely  open,  separated  from  the  nave  only  by  its  elevation." 

This  traveller  describes  as  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  interior  of  the  cathedral, 
"  the  subterranean  chapel,"  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  reposes.  "  It  is 
immediately  under  the  dome,  in  form  octangular,  and  lined  with  silver,  divided  into 
panels  representing  the  principal  actions  of  the  life  of  the  saint.  The  body  is  in  a  shrine 
of  rock  crystal,  on,  or  rather  behind,  the  altar.  It  is  stretched  at  full  length,  dressed 
in  pontifical  robes,  with  tho  crosier  and  mitre.  The  face  is  exposed,  very  improperly, 
because  much  disfigured  by  decay ;  a  deformity  increased  and  rendered  more  hideous  by 
its  contrast  with'thc  vestments  which  cover  the  body,  and  by  the  pale,  ghastly  light  that 
gleams  from  the  aperture  above." 

The  other  clii.iches  of  Milan  are  not,  in  general,  beautiful  either  externally  or  in  the 
interior  ;  and,  as  antiquities,  most  of  them  have  lost  their  interest  by  being  modernised, 
particularly  the  inside.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  much  at  the  same  period, 
probably  about  the  time  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Next  to  the  cathedral,  "  the  most 
interesting  churcli  in  Milan  is  certainly  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  or  perhaps  many  might  put 
it  in  the  first  place.  It  is  said  to  be  the  very  church  which  that  saint  closed  against 
Theodosius  after  the  massacre  at  Thessalonici,  in  390.     They  even  pretend  to  show  you 
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the  identical  doors  ;  but  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  these  doors  are  of  the  ninth 
century,  made  by  order  of  Archbishop  Anspert :  they  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
carving  in  figures  and  foliage  ;  but  the  mre-work,  added  to  protect  them,  almost  hides 
the  detail." 

**  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  building  which  presents  any  character  of  architecture  is 
probably  of  the  same  period,  though  one  would  not  venture  to  deny  that  some  remains  of 
the  original  church  of  St.  Ambrose  may  still  exist.  The  court  in  front  is  acknowledged 
to  be  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  church  exhibits  very  much  of  the  same  style  of  art. 
The  court  is  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  with  arcades,  having  three  arches  at  each  end, 
and  six  on  each  side.  The  walls  abound  with  fragments  of  inscriptions,  and  one  or  two 
curious  tombs  are  built  upon  them ;  particularly  a  large,  rude  sarcophagus  of  Pagamus 
Petresanta,  captain  of  the  Florentines,  who  died  in  800,  and  at  whose  funeral  four 
cardinals  were  present.  Considerable  vestiges  of  the  old  painting  in  stucco  remain  on 
the  wall,  but  the  subject  is  no  longer  discernible.  There  is  nothing  in  the  details  of  the 
design,  or  in  the  execution  of  this  little  court,  to  demand  our  admiration ;  and  yet  it  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  from  the  mere  simplicity  and  harmony  of  the  general  disposition. 
The  tower  is  a  square  brick  building.  The  inside  of  the  church  was  originally  divided, 
on  the  plan,  into  square  portions,  each  division  having  two  semicircularly  arched 
openings  on  each  side,  on  the  ground,  and  two  above  to  the  gallery,  and  a  vaulting  of 
semicircular  groined  arches.  The  two  first  squares  remain  in  this  state,  but  the  third 
has  two  pointed  groins  springing  from  a  lower  point ;  the  strong  ribs  which  separate  the 
squares  unite  likewise  in  a  point.  The  fourth  square  is  that  of  the  lantern,  which,  from 
the  external  appearance,  is  probably  an  addition  of  the  thirteenth  century :  within,  it 
is  entirely  modernised.  There  is  no  transept.  The  parallel  walls  of  the  building 
continue  a  little  beyond  the  lantern,  and  the  building  terminates  in  an  ancient  niche 
or  apsis. 

"  The  choir  has  been  modernised,  except  the  apsis,  which  is  ornamented  with  mosaics 
representing  our  Saviour,  and  with  saints  and  angels.  It  is  said  to  have  been  executed 
by  Greek  artists  in  the  tenth  century.  The  pieces  of  the  mosaic  are  fermed  of  a  thin 
lamina  of  gold  or  metal,  laid  on  a  thick  die  of  glass,  and  covered  with  a  very  thin  plate 
of  the  same  material,  and  the  whole  united  by  exposure  to  heat.  In  a  little  chapel  of 
San  Satyro,  in  this  church,  is  another  mosaic  of  the  same  sort,  which  is  thought  to  be 
still  more  ancient.  The  great  altar  contains  the  ashes  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Gervase,  and 
St.  Protasius.  Over  it  is  a  canopy,  supported  on  four  columns,  of  a  beautiful  red  porphyry. 
The  canopy  is  attributed  to  the  ninth  century,  but  the  columns  are  esteemed  much  more 
ancient,  and  I  dare  say  are  so,  but  not  in  their  present  situation.  They  pass  through 
the  present  paving,  and  tradition  says  they  are  as  much  below  as  they  are  above,  which 
is  about  ten  feet.  The  bases  of  the  piers  in  the  nave  show  the  pavement  there  to  have 
been  raised  above  a  foot ;  that  of  the  choir  is  about  two  feet  above  that  of  the  nave :  if 
wc  add  these  two  dimensions  to  the  present  height  of  the  columns  above  the  pavement, 
we  shall  probably  have  their  total  height.  The  canopy  is  composed  of  four  arches,  each 
somewhat  exceeding  a  semicircle,  and  of  four  gables  of  a  greenish  colour,  richly  adorned 
with  gold.  The  ornament  of  the  archivolt  is  formed  of  a  series  of  interiaecting  arches,  all 
gilt ;  and  the  little  gilt  crockets  run  along  the  gables.  The  altar  is  also  very  rich  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Besides  the  altar,  this  church  contains  part  of  a  granite 
column,  with  a  marble  capital  much  too  small  for  the  shaft ;  and  upon  this  is  the  identical 
brazen  serpent  made  by  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  More 
moderate  people  say  that  it  was  made  in  imitation  of  that  of  Moses.  It  is  entirely  devoid 
of  use  or  beauty,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  an  object  of  reverence.  Near  this  is  a 
sculptured  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  of  Christian  times,  supposed  to  have  been  made 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  Stilico  and  his  wife  Serena.    Over  the  sarcophagusi  and  partly 
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resting  upon  it,  is  a  marble  pulpit,  which,  with  the  eagle  of  gilt  bronze  that  forms  the 
reading-desk,  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 

"On  leaving  this  church,^'  says  Mr.  Wood,  "I  went  to  visit  a  little  chapel  where 
St.  Augustine  was  baptized ;  but  it  has  been  modernised.  This  modernising,  for  the 
purpose,  generally,  of  decoration  rather  than  of  repair,  is  most  fatal  to  the  historic 
interest  of  architectural  monuments  of  other  days.  In  this  church,  however,  if  anywhere 
in  Milan,  the  traveller  may  surrender  himself  to  the  illusion  which  connects  the  mind 
with  distant  times.  Few  names  so  truly  illustrious  occur  in  the  annals  of  Milan  as  that 
of  St.  Ambrose,  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  church  and  the  people  in  the  dark  and 
stoimy  period  which  closed  the  fourth  century,  of  which  Gibbon  records,  that  he  deserves 
the  esteem  and  veneration  of  his  flock,  *  without  soliciting  the  favour,  or  apprehending 
the  displeasure  of  his  feeble  sovereign.'  Besides  the  pulpit,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
preached,  *  of  plain  stone,  Yety  large,  and  of  a  square  form,'  there  is  sho^vn  the  saint's 
bedstead.  These  may  or  may  not  be  genuine,  but  his  earthly  relics  at  least  slumber 
beneath  the  altar.  The  Ambroeian  ritual,  peculiar  to  the  churches  of  Milan,  has  suiFered 
innovation  in  some  respects  (and  innovation  in  the  Romish  Church  is  always  deterio- 
ration) ;  but  the  mass  aiid  ceremonies  still  differ  from  the  ritual  observed  in  all  other 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  in  retaining  more  of  the  ancient  simplicity.  In  this  church, 
the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  councils  and  civil  conflicts,  the  German  emperors  ordinarily 
received  from  the  archbishop  the  royal  crown  of  Lombardy.  Napoleon,  it  is  said, 
deviated  from  the  usual  custom,  by  assuming  the  iron  crown  in  the  cathedral,  but 
immediately  afterwards  repairing  to  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose.  The  Milanese  are  most  - 
proud  of  their  Ditonw,  and  San  Carlo  is  their  favourite  saint ;  but  the  more  ancient 
structure  wakens  the  deepest  interest,  as  it  bears  a  far  more  venerable  name." 

Another  church  which  claims  the  traveller's  notice  is  the  Madonna  deUe  Grazie,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  a  rich  convent  of  Dominicans,  celebrated  for  containing  the  Last 
Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  church  itself  is  not  without  interest.  The  nave  is 
ancient,  with  a  sort  of  half  modernisation  which  lets  the  antique  character  peep  through. 
To  this  has  been  added  a  large  square  edifice,  forming  the  centre  of  the  building, 
crowned  with  a  lantern  of  sixteen  sides,  and  a  choir.  The  central  part  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  restoration  of  Roman  architecture,  and  retains  traces  of  Gothic  taste ; 
but  the  parts  are  so  well  disposed  and  so  well  combined,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  compositions  possible. 

The  famous  '*  Cenacolo,"  or  Last  Supper  of  Da  Vinci,  still  exists  in  what  was  once  the 
refectory  of  the  convent ;  but  it  is  in  so  bad  a  state,  that  hardly  anything  but  the  general 
design  and  composition  are  now  discernible.  Unhappily,  in  this  masterly  production, 
Da  Vinci  chose  to  try  the  effect  of  oil,  in  preference  to  the  more  durable  process  of  fresco. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  great  portion  has  scaled  off  from  the  wall,  and  that  which  still 
adheres  has  become  of  a  dingy  black,  owing  principally  to  the  effect  of  damp.  The  level 
of  the  floor  is  so  low  as  to  be  at  times  three  feet  imder  water,  and  the  walls  are  never 
quite  dry.  Under  Eugene  Beauhamois,  the  room  was  drained,  and  everything  possible 
has  been  done  for  the  preservation  of  the  picture  from  further  injury.  Mr»  Eustace,  ever 
glad  of  an  occasion  to  abuse  the  French,  accuses  them  of  having  used  this  picture  as  a 
target  for  the  soldiers  to  fire  at ;  adding,  to  deepen  the  atrocity  of  the  outrage,  that  the 
heads  were  their  favourite  marks,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  in  preference  to  t)ie  others. 
Lady  Morgan  flatly  pronounces  the  story  entirely  fake  from  beginning  to  end.  The  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  although  much  of  the  accusation  is  gratuitous,  and  the  whole  has 
received  a  strong  portion  of  colouring  from  Mr»  Eustace's  imagination,  the  picture  has 
received  injury  from  the  French  soldiers.  "  Wishing,"  says  Mr.  Simond,  "  to  ascertain 
whether  Eustace's  accusation  against  the  French  were  true>  I  examined  the  picture  closely) 
and  certainly  discovered  a  number  of  round  holes  like  balls^  plugged  up  with  something 
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like  putty,  and  likewise  dents  in  the  wall,  apparently  the  effect  of  brickbats  thrown 
against  it,  fragments  of  which  still  remained  in  some  of  the  holes.  As  to  when,  and  by 
whom  the  mischief  was  done,  a  woman  who  had  lived  next  door  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  told  me,  that  she  had  heard  of  soldiers  firing  at  the  picture  before  her  time  ;  that 
a  soldier  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  French  hussars  had  told  her,  that  he  himself  with 
others  had  done  so,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  when  guarding  prisoners  confined  in  the 
hal>;  and  that  these  prisoners,  men  of  all  nations,  threw  stones  and  brickbats  against  it 
by  way  of  amusement.  When  Bonaparte  came  to  Milan,  he  called  to  see  the  picture, 
and  finding  the  place  still  used  as  a  i^lace  of  confinement,  '  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
stamped  with  his  foot,'  tlie  woman  said  ;  and  ordering  the  prisoners  away,  had  a  door, 
which  she  showed  me,  near  the  picture,  walled  up,  and  a  balustrade,  or  low  wooden 
partition,  drawn  across  the  room  below  it  for  protection. 

"  The  painting  has  suficred  more  serious  injury,  however,  from  the  impious  hands,  net 
of  the  French,  but  of  the  monks  themselves.  Forsyth  asserts,  that  they  once  whitewashed 
it !  The  feet  of  our  Saviour  were  cut  away  by  a  superior  of  the  convent,  to  heighten  a 
doorway  ;  a  circumstance  Mr.  Eustace  of  course  forgets  to  mention.  According  to  Lady 
Morgan,  it  has  also  been  defaced  by  attempts  at  restoratipn.  It  originally  occupied  the 
whole  side  of  the  wall,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  height.  The  head  of 
our  Saviour  is  stated  by  Vosari  to  have  been  left  unfinished  by  Leonardo ;  and  Lanzi, 
who  throws  a  doubt  on  this  circumstance,  acknowledges  that  in  its  present  state  three 
heads  of  the  apostles  alone  remain  of  the  original  work." 

**  Of  the  heads,''  says  Professor  Phillips,  *^  there  is  not  one  untouched,  and  many  are 
totally  ruined.  Fortunately  that  of  the  Saviour  is  the  most  pure,  being  but  faintly 
retouched  ;  and  it  presents  even  a  most  perfect  image  of  that  divine  character.  "Whence 
arose  the  story  of  its  not  having  been  finished,  it  is  diflScult  now  to  conceive  ;  and  the 
history  varies  among  the  writers  who  have  mentioned  it.  But  perhi^  a  man  so  scrupu- 
lous as  he  in  the  definemeiit  of  character  and  expression,  and  so  ardent  in  his  pursuit 
of  them,  might  have  expressed  himself  unsatisfied,  where  all  others  could  see  only 
perfection." 

On  the  opposite  wall  there  is  a  fresco,  in  comparatively  good  preservation,  although 
somewhat  older.  The  date,  1495,  and  the  name  of  the  artist,  Donatus  Mototarra,  are 
inscribed  upon  it.  "  The  helmets  of  the  warriors,"  Mr.  Simond  says,  "  come  out  in 
actual  relief  on  the  wall,  with  a  view,  probably,  to  increase  the  fierceness  of  their  looks  ;  a 
trick  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  picture,  which  was  bad.  Two  of  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, painted  in  oil  over  the  fresco,  in  order,  probably,  to  give  them  more  vigour, 
have  become  of  the  same  dingy  black  as  those  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci." 

By  order  of  Napoleon,  an  accurate  copy  of  Da  Vinci's  painting  was  made  by  a  skilful 
Milanese  artist,  Guiseppe  Bossi ;  and  from  this  copy.  Signer  Kafaelli,  of  Home,  has 
executed  another  copy  in  mosaic,  which,  it  is  said,  on  the  same  authority,  ''  possesses  all 
the  correctness  of  design,  and  all  the  expression  still  distinguishable  in  the  decayed 
original,  together  with  the  strength  of  colouring  and  harmony  which  that  has  now  lost." 
The  work  was  begun  by  order  of  Eugene,  has  been  continued  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  was  completed  some  years  ago,  after  having  occupied  the  labour  of  eight  or  ten  men 
during  eight  years.  The  change  of  its  destination,  which  has  transferred  it  to  Vienna,  is 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Italian  citizens.  The  workshop  of  Kafaelli  was  one  of 
the  principal  "  lions  "  in  Milan. 

The  church  of  St.  Mark's  is  an  edifice  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  beauty  is  said 
to  have  been  at  one  time  proverbial.  "  The  proportions,"  Mr.  Wood  says,  "  are  very 
good,  though  low  in  comparison  with  those  usual  with  us.  The  front  seems  to  have  had 
a  magnificent  rose-window,  which  is  now  filled  up.  The  inside  has  been  entirely 
modernised,  but  enough  of  the  exterior  remains  to  show  how  very  inferior  the  architecture 
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of  Italy  was,  at  that  period,  to  that  of  France  and  Englaifd.  Though  adopting  a  slightly 
pointed  arch,  the  buildings  do  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  plainness  and  rudeness  of 
the  Saxon  style,  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"The  church  of  St.  Eustorgio  deserves  a  passing  glance.  The  outside  is  of  brick, 
probably  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as,  in  1220,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Dominicans.  The  inside  has  been  modernised,  but  it  contains  some  interesting  tombs  of 
the  Visconti,  and  of  the  early  restorers  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy.  Here  also  they 
pretend  to  show  the  marble  sarcophagi  of  the  three  wise  men — ^kings  they  are  pleased  to 
call  them — who  followed  the  star  of  our  Saviour  from  the  East.'*  An  archbishop  is  said 
to  have  brought  the  bones  from  Asia  to  Milan  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  the  twelfth,  seized  and  carried  them  to  Cologne,  where  their  tomb  forms 
one  of  the  special  objects  which  those  who  pay  may  see  when  they  visit 

*  That  town  of  monks  and  bones 
And  pavements  fanged  with  murderous  stones.' 

''  The  little  church  of  San  Satyro  still  exhibits  some  of  the  architecture  of  the  ninth 
century.  It  is  a  mere  fragment,  of  no  great  interest,  except  as  it  serves  to  prove  that 
the  taste  of  that  period  was  very  much  like  that  which  we  call  Norman,  with  capitals 
more  nearly  resembling  the  ancient  Corinthian ;  but  I  could  not  trace  anything,"  adds 
Mr.  Wood,  "  of  the  beau  terns  de  Borne,  which  is  said  to  characterise  this  edifice." 

Evelyn  mentions  San  Celso  "  as  a  church  of  rare  architecture,  built  by  Bramante,  the 
carvings  of  the  marble  faciata  by  Hannibal  Fontana.  In  a  room  adjoining  the  church  is 
a  marble  Madonna  like  a  coloase,  of  the  same  sculptor's  work,  which  they  will  not  expose 
to  the  air.  There  are  two  sacristias,  in  one  of  which  is  a  fine  Virgin  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci ;  in  the  other  is  one  by  Eaphael  d'Urbino,  a  piece  which  all  the  world  admire. 
The  sacristan  showed  us  a  world  of  rich  plate,  jewels,  and  embroidered  copes,  which  are 
kept  in  presses."  Mr.  Wood  speaks  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Celso  as  an 
edifice  built  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  attributed  to  Bramante,  and 
also  to  Solari,  a  Milanese  ;  while  the  font  is  the  design  of  Galeazzo  Alessi,  who  was  not 
bom  till  about  the  year  1550.  "  The  entrance  is  from  a  court  surrounded  with  arcades, 
which  has  a  very  elegant  appearance.  The  edifice  is  of  marble,  and  both  the  court  and 
the  interior  of  the  church  are  well  proportioned,  and  produce  a  pleasing  impression, 
though  the  details  are  bad."  Mr.  Forsyth  briefly  mentions  this  same  church  as  boasting 
of  some  admirable  statues :  "  its  front,  indeed,  is  injured  by  them." 

Milan  has  been  styled  "  the  little  Paris,"  and  the  appellation  is  not  inappropriate,  for 
it  resembles  that  capital  rather  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  The  streets  of  the  old  town 
are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  but  its  modem  buildings  are  those  of  a  gay,  thriving, 
and  prosperous  population.  The  citizens  are  generally  fond  of  what  is  called  "  good 
living,"  and  its  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  every  luxury.  Numerous  cafes, 
splendid  hotels,  an  abundance  of  elegant  carriages  and  elegantly-dressed  pedestrians,  all 
attest  the  habits  of  a  luxurious  capital. 

But  Milan  is  also  a  centre  of  learning ;  it  is  the  residence  of  several  of  the  best  Italian 
writers,  and  more  books  are  published  yearly  in  this  city  than  in  aU  the  rest  of  Italy. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  living  artists  shows  that  the  fine  arts  are  cidtivated*  and 
patronised.  The  museum  of  Brera  contains  several  excellent  paintings  of  the  great 
masters,  Guercino,  Baffaelle,  and  Guide.  The  Ambrosian  Library  is  rich  in  manuscripts, 
pamphlets,  and  other  valuable  remains  of  ancient  literature. 

Raffaelle's  cartoon  for  the  School  of  Athens  is  in  the  second  gallery  of  this  building. 
It  contains  the  figures  only,  without  the  architecture,  executed  with  black  chalk  on  gray 
paper,  and  is  twenty-six  feet  nine  inches  wide.  "  It  is,"  says  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  "  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  a 
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compogition  prepared  for  fresco.  The  changes  are  4ixo6tl7  additions.  The  fig:iire  of 
Epictetus,  represented  in  the  fresco  sitting  in  the  foreground  on  the  left,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  is  wanting  in  the  cartoon.  This  figure  was  added  to  fill  up  a  vacant 
space,  and  thus  the  change,  though  a  considerable  improvement,  involved  no  incon- 
venience. Some  less  important  alterations  in  the  same  fresco — such  as  covering  the  head 
of  Aspasia  with  drapery  instead  of  showing  her  flowing  tresses  (for  thus  she  appears  in 
the  cartoon) — ^might  have  been  made  on  the  wall,  without  any  change  in  the  drawing. 
That  this  cartoon  was  the  identical  one  which  served  for  the  execution  of  the  fresco,  is 
proved  by  the  exact  conformity  of  every  part,  except  the  additions  aboTe  mentioned, 
with  the  painting." 

The  Ghreat  Hospital,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world,  has  been  richly  endowed 
by  numerous  benefactors,  whose  portraits  are  preserved  within  its  walls.  A  singular  but 
amusing  distinction  has  been  observed  in  these  portraits,  lliose  benefactors,  who  have 
contributed  below  a  certain  sum,  are  represented  standing,  while  those  whose  donations 
or  legacies  have  been  more  considerable,  are  painted  sitting  at  their  ease. 

Milan  has  also  houses  of  refuge  for  poor  children;  two  large  workhouses  for  the 
unemployed  poor ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  veterinary  school ;  a  school  of  music  ;  and  another 
of  the  fine  arts.  For  general  education  there  are  three  royal  colleges  ;  three  gymnasia ; 
three  establishments  for  female  instruction ;  and  several  elementary  schools.  The 
manufactures  of  Milan  consist  chiefly  of  silks,  braid,  soap,  leather,  printed  cottons,  plate- 
glass,  jewellery,  and  artificial  flowers. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

TUBIN — MONT  CBNIS — MONTE  KOSA — FAREWELL  TO  THE  ALPS. 

The  first  view  of  Turin  is  very  imposing.     No  mean  suburbs,  no  mouldering  walls  deform  \ 
its  entrance.     The  spacious  and  regular  streets  so  intersect  each  other,  as  to  leave  an  i 
opening  at  their  extremity,  that  everywhere  admits  a  view  of  the  fine  background  of 
green  hills  and  hanging  vineyards.     Towards  the  centre,  the  Piazza  Beak,  formed  by  the 
palace  and  other  public  edifices,  presents  one  of  the  most  elegant  squares  iix  Europe  ; 
and  in  the  principal  streets,  the  Contrada  Nuova,  the  Dora  Grossa,  and  the  Contrada 
del  Po,  which  are  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  a  long  and  regular  line  of 
porticoes  exhibits  a  striking  succession  of  beautiful  architecture ;  while  the  balconies 
above^  canopied  with  light  draperies,  have  a  picturesque  and  lively  appearance.     The 
plan  of  the  city,  its  rectangular  streets,  with  the.  royal  palace  in  the  centre,  is  completely 
in  the  Spanish  taste.      Turin  is,  in  fact,  stated  to  owe  much  of  its  regularity  to  the 
alliance  of  a  Piedmontese  prince  with  an  Infanta  of  Spain.     An  incompleteness,  however, 
mars,  in  some  degree,  this  imposing  grandeur ;   even  in  fafades  of  the  handsomest 
architecture,  the  holes  are  still  left  gaping,  which  supported  the  scaffolding  at  the  time 
of  their  erection. 

Though  the  royal  palace  is  not  buHt  in  the  rules  of  beauty,  it  is  grand  enough  for  a 
monarch.  The  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  principal 
square,  required  four  fronts  equal  in  dignity  ;  but  three  are  hideous  in  themselves,  and 
derive  comparative  ugliness  from  the  beauty  of  the  fourth.  This  last  front,  composed  of 
one  Corinthian  peristyle,  raised  on  a  plain  basement,  is  the  noblest  elevation  in  Turin, 
where  it  holds  the  post  of  honour.  The  palace  of  Carignano  has  a  curvilinear  front, 
mezzanini  above  mezzanini,  orders  that  are  of  no  order,  and  fantastic  ornaments, 
threatened  rather  than  produced,  on  the  unplastered  brick.  The  staircase  is  a  difficult 
trick  of  Guarini's,  who  wasted  his  architectural  wit  in  many  attempts  to  frighten  the 
world  by  the  appearance  of  weight  unsupported.  Guarini  and  Juvara  have  profaned  the 
churches  of  Turin  with  the  same  puerile  conceits  and  ostentation  of  stone-cutting  science. 
Their  Carmine,  CarmeUtane,  Consola,  &c.,  evince  wonderful  talents  for  the  crooked,  the 
singular,  and  the  gaudy.  The  Santo  Sudario,  a  chapel  common  to  the  cathedral  and  the 
palace,  is  entirely  composed  of  a  slate-coloured  marble.  Such  materials  were  in  them- 
selves solemn  and  monumental ;  but,  falling  into  the  freakish  hands  of  Guarini,  they 
have  been  frittered  into  a  cupola  full  of  triangular  windows,  which  form  the  wildest 
lace- work  that  ever  disgraced  architecture. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  Turin,  though  only  three  miles  in  circumference  | 
(the  smallest  royal  capital  in  Europe),  is  stated  to  have  contained  not  fewer  than  a. 
hundred  and  ten  churches ;  all  splendidly  endowed,  and  rich  in  marbles,  pictures,  and 
other  treasures.     The  metropolitan  church,  San  Giovanni  Battista,  was  once  numbered 
among  the  richest  churches  of  Italy ;  but  its  vases  of  pure  gold,  its  forty  candelabras,  and 
twenty  bishops  of  virgin  silver,  its  censers  of  precious  stones,  ruby  crosses,  and  adaman- 
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tine  hearts,  have  all  disappeared,  transmuted  and  perverted  to  profane  purposes.  Some 
have  gone  to  stem  the  incursions  of  the  Fo ;  and  some  have  even  found  their  way  to 
Paris,  and  have  contributed  to  clear  the  noxious  purlieus  of  the  Tuileries,  and  to  build 
the  beautiful  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  monument  of  the  French  conquest  over  the  royal 
pleasure-grounds  of  Turin. 

The  cathedral,  especially  its  western  front,  has  a  noble  aspect ;  the  doorway  is  richly 
ornamented  with  well-executed  basso-relievos,  and  supported  by  marble  pilasters.  There 
is  also  a  beautiful  circular  font  of  white  marble. 

There  is  a  superb  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  better  known  by  the  name  of  its  palladium, 
the  Santo  Sudario,  or  Santissimo  Sindone ;  that  is  to  say,  our  Saviour's  winding  sheet  or 
shroud.  A  long  history  is  attached  to  this  relic ;  and  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  who  was 
bold  enough  to  call  in  question  its  authenticity,  it  was  the  cause  of  many  controversial 
publications,  some  of  which  are  still  extant.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  gift  from  Geoffroi, 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  to  Amadous  I.,  and  was  originally  deposited  in  a 
church  at  Chamberg,  which,  during  a  terrible  conflagration,  was  burned  to  the  ground  ; 
but  although  the  silver  box  in  which  the  Sindone  was  deposited,  was  on  that  occasion 
destroyed  or  melted,  the  shirt  was  only  singed  ! 

The  chapel  stands  high,  like  a  gallery,  above  the  level  of  the  church ;  opening  from  its 
centre  by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps,  and  separated  only  by  a  fine  marble  balustrade, 
which,  as  well  as  two  superb  columns  on  each  side,  are  of  black  marble.  The  form  of  the 
chapel  is  circular.  The  cupola  is  supported  by  pillars  of  black  marble,  grouped  two  and 
two  ;  the  bases  and  capitals  of  bronze  richly  gilt,  producing  an  admirable  contrast  4o  the 
black  marble.  The  floor  is  pure  white  marble,  studded  with  golden  stars  ;  the  ceiling, 
formed  of  trellis- work,  is  whimsical ;  but  the  dark  colouring  and  sedate  ground  correspond 
to  the  richness  of  the  whole.  The  spaces  between  the  columns  are  filled  with  oval 
medallions,  painted  sky-blue,  and  filled  with  votive  ofierings,  some  of  a  singular  kind. 
The  clTect  of  the  whole  chapel  is  grand,  solemn,  and  imposing,  without  being  gloomy. 
I  n  the  centre  stands  the  altar ;  a  low  railing  in  white  marble,  surrounded  with  little 
s:i'nphim,  marks  the  outer  circle;  and  within,  at  the  four  comers,  stand  four  angels, 
executed  in  a  very  good  style.  Hung  round  the  altar  are  lamps  which  bum  continually 
night  and  day.  The  whole  is  surmounted  with  a  gilded  glory,  which,  however,  by 
rendering  the  height  disproportioned,  much  injures  the  effect. 

Tho  church  of  Santa  Theresa,  attached  to  a  eonvent  of  bare-footed  friars,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  unsuitable  splendour,  while  its  altar-piece,  deemed  a  chef-d^ceuvre  of 
Guglielmo  Caccia,  has  a  most  repulsive  profaneness.  It  represents  an  infant  Christ,  as 
Cupid,  aiming  at  the  heart  of  the  fair  and  ecstatic  saint,  while  the  Virgin  Mother  smiles 
at  his  efforts,  and  even  the  grave  features  of  St.  Joseph  relax  into  a  look  of  complacency. 
The  statue  of  the  same  saint,  by  Le  Gros,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Christina,  is  described 
as  '*  still  more  expressive  of  the  divine  love  wh:ch  filled  the  tenderest  of  saintly  hearts." 
For  offensive  representations  of  this  nature,  however,  the  protestant  traveller  must 
prepare  himself.  The  excuse  for  them  is,  that  they  are  allegorical  designs.  But  the 
language  of  the  inscriptions  and  prayers  which  he  will  meet  with  in  the  churches 
dedicated  to  Santa  Bosolia,  Santa  Catharina,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Agatha,  and  other  virgin 
saints  of  the  Romish  calendar,  will  not  unfrequently  startle  him  by  a  species  of  profane- 
ness, still  more  palpable  and  inexcusable  ;  nor  will  he  be  able  easily  to  persuade  himself 
that  the  interviews  between  Diana  and  Endymion,  or  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  are  not  the 
subject  of  the  erratic  legend. 

All  the  churches  in  Turin  yield,  in  consequence  and  celebrity,  to  La  Superga^  which 
crowns  the  steepest  and  least  accessible  eminence  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  five  miles 
from  the  city.  This  edifice  was  erected  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  of  gratitude  offered  up  to 
heaven  by  Victor  Amadous,  for  the  signal  victory  obtained  over  a  French  army  under 
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PhUip^  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1706.  On  the  spot  chosen  for  its  site,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
Prince  Eugene  stood,  while  they  laid  the  plan  of  the  battle.  The  result  was,  that  not 
only  were  the  French  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Turin,  but  in  a  few  months  they 
evacuated  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Italy. 

In  front  of  the  edifice  is  a  portico  of  eight  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  on 
the  sides  rise  two  lofty  campaniles ;  the  whole  being  crowned  with  a  cupola  of  the  most 
majestic  proportions.  Marbles,  pictures,  bronzes,  and  every  species  of  decoration  have 
been  profusely  bestowed  in  its  embellishment ;  but  its  chief  beauty  is  derived  from  its 
striking  situation. 

In  approaching  Turin,  the  eye  rests  upon  this  magnificent  mausoleum  (for  it  is  here 
that  the  royal  family  of  Piedmont  are  sepulchred)';  on  leaving  the  city  you  still  see  it; 
and  as  you  travel  down  the  valley  of  the  Po,  it  is  again  beheld  with  admiration.  The 
view  from  the  portico  is  very  striking,  looking  down  upon  the  miniature  capital, 
surrounded  with  a  country  richly  wooded  and  studded  with  villas,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  silvery  Po  is  seen  "  writhing  its  stream  '*  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  ; 
and  beyond  the  mountain  boundaries  of  the  plain,  rise  the  rugged  forms  of  the  Alps, 
capped  with  perpetual  snows. 

The  architect  of  this  edifice  was  Filippo  Juvara.  A  story  is  told  of  his  being  compelled 
by  the  prince,  out  of  economy,  to  use  a  quantity  of  old  columns  in  the  erection  ;  and  hence, 
it  is  said,  the  cupola  of  the  church  is  disfigured  by  torsos  and  ill-matched  pillars  ;  but  the 
imputation  cast  upon  the  royal  builder  comes  from  a  suspicious  quarter.  Dwellings  are 
provided  there  for  the  officiating  priests,  and  a  liberal  stipend  is  afforded  by  government 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment. 

The  royal  palace  of  Turin  contains  little  in  the  interior  that  is  remarkable.  On 
the  grand  staircase  is  an  indifferent  equestrian  statue  of  Victor  Amadeus,  the  king  in 
bronze  and  the  horse  marble.  The  apartments  of  ceremony  are  splendidly  decorated, 
and  the  walls  of  all  the  rooms  are  enriched  with  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  French  schools.  Of  the  few  productions  of  the  Italian  masters,  "  The  Four  Elements  " 
of  Albani,  in  the  king's  bed-chamber,  is  the  most  celebrated.  The  gallery  of  the  palace  .' 
has  all  the  splendour  that  frescoes  and  gilding  can  bestow  ;  and  the  numerous  portraits 
by  Vandyke  are  the  most  precious  treasures  of  its  collection. 

The  city  of  Turin  has  a  municipal  body,  which  enjoys  considerable  privileges,  and 
directs  the  internal  or  civil  administration  of  its  affairs.  Its  manufactures  are  of  some 
importance,  consisting  of  woollens,  silks,  hosiery,  leather,  paper,  china  ware  and  carriages, 
arms,  and  there  is  a  royal  manufactory  of  tapestry  or  Gobelins.  The  coffee-houses  are 
numerous,  but,  generally  speaking,  not  so  roomy  or  elegant  as  those  of  Milan  or  Naples. 
Post-coaches,  called  velodferi,  run  between  the  capital  and  most  provincial  towns  of  the 
Sardinian  territories.  Provisions  of  every  sort  are  good  and  abundant,  and  the  cooking 
is  a  medium  between  that  of  l^ance  and  Italy.  The  manners,  habits,  and  dress  of  the 
people  are  of  the  same  blended  character.  The  people  are  intelligent,  steady,  and 
sociable ;  and  the  tone  of  formality  and  etiquette  maintained  by  the  court,  communicates 
itself  to  the  upper  classes  of  society.  The  common  language  among  the  natives  is  the 
Piedmontese  dialect;  but  Italian  is  the  written  and  official  language,  and  educated 
people  speak  both  Italian  and  French. 

The  University  of  Turin  was  founded  in  1406 ;  but  the  buildings,  which  are  extensive 
and  well  arranged,  are  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  court  is  surrounded  with  a  double 
tier  of  porticoes,  under  which  is  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  scidptures,  bas-reliefs, 
and  inscribed  marbles  of  all  ages.  Many  of  these  have  been  obtained  from  the  long- 
neglected  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Industria,  situated  eighteen  miles  below 
Turin,  which  were  discovered  in  1744  by  some  enterprising  antiquaries.     Excavations 
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being  made,  numerous  medals,  bronze  figures,  and  other  antique  remains,  were  brougbt  t 
light,  and  deposited  in  the  royal  collection. 

The  University  consists  of  five  faculties — divinity,  law,  medicine,  surgery,  and  arts. 
To  it  belong  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  museum  of  anatomy,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
an  hydraulic  apparatus,  and  a  rich  botanical  garden,  outside  the  town,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Po.     About  2,000  students  attend  the  vaiious  courses. 

The  Kbrary  of  the  University  contains  above  112,000  volumes,  and  about  2,000 
manuscripts,  among  which  are  the  paliumpsests,  from  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  containing 
fragments  of  Cicero's  orations,  which  have  been  deciphered  and  published  by  Professor 
Peyron.  The  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture  contains  some  remarkable  objects,  one  of  which 
is  the  Isiac  Table,  of  massive  bronze  or  copper,  four  feet  in  length  by  two  feet  four  inches 
in  breadth,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  inlaid  with  hierogljrphics  in  silver.  The 
cabinet  of  medals,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europey*  contains  30,000  pieces.  The  Egyptian 
museum,  which  is  in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  consists  chiefly  of 
the  collection  made  by  M.  Drovetti,  a  long  time  consul  in  Egypt,  which  was  purchased 
by  King  Charles  Felix,  and  is  extremely  rich. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  is  divided  into  two  classes :  one  of  mathematical  and 
physical ;  the  other  of  moral,  historical,  and  philological  science.  Many  distinguished 
men  have  been,  and  are,  members  of  this  society.  The  Academy  has  published  a  great 
many  volumes  of  memoirs.  Turin  has  also  an  Academy  of  Pine  Arts,  a  Philharmonic 
Society,  an  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  Military  College.  There  are  communal  schools 
in  each  district  of  the  town ;  schools'  for  drawing,  applied  to  the  mechanical  arts  ;  and 
schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.     The  charitable  institutions  are  also  numerous. 

To  quote,  before  we  pass  on,  the  pregnant  words  of  a  recent  writer,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  subject :  "  Of  all  the  Italic  capitals,  the  least  interesting  is  Turin. 
Severe  and  dignified,  with  its  long  formal  streets,  and  huge  square  palaces,  monotonous 
as  stone  and  lime  can  make  them,  the  sub-alpine  city  sits  silent  and  solemn  on  the  Dora 
and  the  Po.  It  has  no  history,  at  least  none  worth  remembering.  It  has  no  imperishable 
names  to  tell  of;  no  Dorias  dwelt  there,  as  in  the  proud  old  palaces  of  Genoa.  It  has  no 
monuments  for  a  world  to  gaze  at,  like  the  triste  and  fallen  Pisa.  It  has  no  literature. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Alfieri,  the  very  language  of  the  peninsula  was  almost  contraband 
in  Turin,  and  the  great  tragedian  fled  from  it  to  Florence,  that  he  might  hear  the  people 
talk  Italian.  Its  court,  gloomy  and  bigoted,  never  even  sought  to  rival  the  brilliancy  of 
the  Medici,  the  Este,  or  the  Gonzaga.  It  has  no  Pulci  or  Boccaccio  to  *  set  the  table  in  a 
roar ;'  no  Ariosto  to  sing  of  ladye  loves  and  belted  knights ;  no  Tasso  to  weep  for 
Leonora.  Its  stiff  and  stately  princes,  its  Anuideos  and  Immanuek,  the  very  puritans  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  had  turned  the  palace  into  a  cloister;  and  when  we  do  hear  in 
history  of  the  royal  Turin,  it  is  in  connexion  with  some  new  edict  in'  favour  of  the 
Romish  faith,  or  some  new  order  to  march  against  the  poor  Vaudois  of  Piedmont.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  Jesuits  darkened  every  street ;  and  friars  of  every  hue,  black,  white,  and 
gray,  issued  in  long  procession  from  its  churches.  It  was  a  city  of  priests,  with  an  army 
to  defend  them.  The  clerical  eojj>8  amoimted  to  nearly  23,000  individuals,  from  a 
population  of  little  more  than  4,000,000.  Out  of  a  state  revenue  of  85,000,000  irancs, 
the  clergy  drew  nearly  14,000,000.  The  church  was  nowhere  more  prosperous  than  in 
Piedmont.  We  cannot  point  to  many  satisfactory  changes  brought  about  by  the  ill-fated 
revolution  of  1848,  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  a  brighter  day  has  dawned  on  the 
sub-alpine  capital,  and  Turin  is  now  the  centre  of  all  that  is  properly  Italian.*'  * 

A  few  last  words  on  the  Alpine  eminences  must  conclude  this  chapter.  Murray  says  : 
**  There  is  no  scene  in  the  Alps  surpassing  the  appearance  of  Monte  Rosa  from  Macugnaga  j 
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at  least  it  is  better  seen  than  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  at  Chamouni ;  from  its  loftiest  peaks  to  its 
base,  in  the  plains  of  Maeugnaga,  its  yast  masses  are  spread  out  before^  the  observer.  The 
highest  summit  is  16468  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its  deep  rifts  are  marked  by  lines  of 
mow,  and  glaciers  which  stream  from  its  summit  to  the  vault  of  ice  whence  issues  the 
torrent  of  Ariza.  The  bases  of  the  lateral  mountains  are  clothed  with  dark  forests  of 
fir  and  larch,  and  the  whole  scene  gives  an  impression  of  immensity,  and  excites  the  most 
subUme  emotion.  Monte  Eosa  is  by  no  means  a  single  summit,  but  a  knot  or  union  of 
two  ridges  or  chains  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.^' 

The  yaUey  of  St.  ]!^icholas,  or  the  Matterthal,  as  it  is  called  in  German  (which  in  this 
part  of  the  canton  is  the  only  language  spoken),  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  is  situate 
between  the  rocky  masses  and  glaciers  that  are  attached  to  and  descend  from  Monte 
£oaa  and  Mont  Oervin,  and  is  traversed  by  the  torrent  of  the  Matter.  It  is  entered  just 
after  passing  the  confluence  of  the  Matter  and  the  Sans,  which  traverses  the  valley  of  the 
Moro.  Here  luxuriant  forests  and  pastures  abound,  and  the  little  village  of  Granchen  is  ^ 
seen  on  the  left,  embosomed  in  trees,  the  birth-place  of  Thomas  Platter,  the  reformer  and 
physician  of  B&le.  Soon  after  the  path  rises  and  winds  along  the  mountain  slope,  often 
at  some  risk  to  the  traveller,  amid  scenery  which  increases  in  wildness  the  further  it 
extends,  till  at  length  the  village  of  Zermatt  is  reached,  near  to  the  glacier  of  the  same 
name.  This  spot  has  been  much  resorted  to  by  the  lovers  of  botany  and  geology,  and 
while  rich  in  materials  for  such  study,  affords  solitude  and  grandeur  fitted  to  call  forth 
all  the  powers  of  the  imagination  of  the  dullest  mind.  But  there  is  one  object  which  of 
itself  would  repay  the  trouble  of  a  dStour  from  the  regular  route :  it  is  the  ice-bound 
mass  of  the  Mont  Cervin,  rising  directly  some  4,000  feet  from  the  glaciers  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  altogether  15,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Between  Zermatt  and  the  summit  of  the  pass,  this  mighty  mass  is  constantly  in  view, 
and  almost  entirely  absorbs  the  attention ;  for  it  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  when  one 
object  in  a  landscape  exceeds  the  rest  in  size  and  beauty,  the  mind,  being  limited  in 
power,  naturally  fixes  itself  on  that,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

The  summit  of  the  pass  which  connects  this  valley  with  the  valley  of  Aosta,  is  11,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and,  from  its  great  elevation,  affords  an  extensive  view,  comprising  the 
valleys  and  peaks  of  Piedmont,  Monte  Eosa,  and  the  Bernese  Alps.  On  the  other  side, 
the  path  runs  amid  dark  ravines  to  Ch&tillon,  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Another  remarkable  eminence  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Turin  and  Lyons,  is 
Mont  Cenis,  over  ^  which  Buonaparte  constructed  one  of  his  military  ways.  To  adopt 
the  language  of  Alison :  "  Louis  XIV.  had  said,  after  the  Family  Compact  was  con- 
cluded, *  There  are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees  f  but  with  greater  reason  Napoleon  might 
say,  after  the  roads  over  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis  were  formed,  *  There  are  no 
longer  any  Alps.'  And  this  marvellous  achievement  was  gained  in  the  first  three  years 
of  his  chief  consulate.  In  the  first  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  when  Napoleon 
met  the  Chambers  after  his  return  from  Tilsit,  one  statement  was,  'The  roads  of 
Mont  Cenis  and  of  the  Simplon  have,  after  six  years  of  labour  been  completed :  the  two 
greatest  works  undertaken  for  centuries.' " 

If,  however,  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  hare  acquired  immortal  renown  by  leading  great 
armies  across  the  Alps,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who  propose  to  bore  through  them  ? 
The  project  does  not  appear  by  any  means  impracticable.  Engineers  gravely  examine  it, 
and  report  that  it  may  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  after  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  and  the  Thames  Tunnel,  who  will  venture  to  disbelieve  them  P 

To  complete  a  direct  line  of  railway  communication  between  Boulogne,  Venice,  and 
Anoona,  and  consequently  between  London  and  the  Adriatic,  only  one  obstacle  lies  in 
the  way.  The  chain  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont  Gen^vre,  running  nearly  north-east  and 
south-west,  would  cross  such  a  Une,  and  present,  with  the  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  an 
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insurmountable  bar  to  any  direct  and  continuous  railway.  The  railway  can,  with  some 
difficulty,  be  made  to  Modane,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  crest  of  the  Graian  and 
Cottian  Alps  ;  but  here  it  must  stop,  unless  a  subterranean  passage  can  be  found  through 
the  mountains, — and  a  project  for  doing  this  has  been  for  several  years  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Sardinian  government.  Chevalier  Henry  Maus  has  devoted  much  study  to 
making  the  examinations  and  calculations,  and  has  invented  a  new  boring  machine  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  plan.  He  made  his  report  early  in  1849,  and  a  com- 
mission of  engineers,  army  officera,  and  geologist*  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
feasibility  of  the  project.  The  tunnel  is  expected  to  cost  about  £600,000,  and  may  be 
finished  in  five  years.  It  will  measure  12,290  metres,  or  nearly  seven  miles  in  length. 
Its  greatest  height  will  be  nineteen  feet,  and  its  width  twenty-five,  admitting,  of  course, 
of  a  double  line  of  rails.  Its  northern  entrance  will  be  at  Modane,  and  the  southern  at 
Bardonneche,  on  the  river  Mardovine.  This  latter  entrance,  being  the  highest  point  of 
^  the  intended  line  of  rail,  will  bo  4,092  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  yet  2,^00  feet 
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below  the  highest  point  of  the  great  pass  over  Mont  Cenis.  It  is  intended  to  divide  the 
connecting  lines  of  rails  leading  to  either  entrance  of  the  tunnel  into  eight  inclined 
planes  of  about  5,000  metres,  or  2  J  English  miles  each,  worked,  like  those  iat  Liege,  by 
endless  cables  and  stationary  engines,  but  in  the  present  case  moved  by  water'  power 
derived  from  the  torrents.  At  one  point  there  will  be  4,850  feet  of  mountain,  capped 
with  eternal  glaciers,  overhead.  Ventilation  must  be  maintained  by  forcing  air  in  and 
out  by  mechanical  means. 

The  newly-invented  machine  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  tunnelling,  consists  of  two 
large  hydraidic  wheels,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  which  move  two  pulleys  (with  an 
endless  cable  passed  twice  round  them)  placed  horizontally,  arid  of  thirty  feet  diameter. 
There  is  also  an  endless  cable  connected  with  the  excavating  machinery,  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  feet  per  second,  and  a  weight  to  keep  the  cable  in  a  proper  state  of 
tension  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hydraulic  wheels,  and  to  travel  on  a  waggon  between 
these  and  a  great  well,  sunk  to  receive  a  corresponding  weight  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 
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The  machine  once  presented  to  the  rock,  projects  into  it  simultaneously  foux  horizon,tal 
series  of  sixteen  scalpels,  working  backward  and  forward,  by  means  of  springs  cased  in, 
and  put  in  operation  by  the  same  water  power.  While  these  are  at  work,  one  vertical 
series  on  each  side  works  simultaneously  up  and  down,  so  that  together  they  cut  out  four 
blocks  on  all  sides,  except  in  the  rock  behind,  from  which  they  are  afterwards  detached 
by  hand.  During  the  operation  a  pump  throws  a  jet  of  water  between  each  pair  of 
scalpels,  to  prevent  the  heating  of  the  tools,  and  to  wash  out  the  rubbish.  After  their 
complete  separation,  the  blocks  are  pulled  out  by  the  help  of  the  endless  cable,  and 
received  into  a  waggon,  to  be  drawn  from  the  tunnel.  The  machines  are  only  to  cut  a 
gallery  thirteen  feet  wide  and  seven  high,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
ordinary  means  to  the  size  mentioned  above.  It  has  already  been  ascertained  that  ea^h 
of  the  two  machines,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  tunnel,  will  excavate  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-two  feet  a  day,  and  it  is  thus  estimated  that  the  whole  excavation  will  be  com- 
pleted^ in  four  years.  The  rocks  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  met  with  are  gypsum, 
limestone,  and  quartz  in  veins.  Of  the  effects  of  such  an  undertaking,  there  cau  be  but 
one  opinion.     It  would  form  a  new  highway  for  the  diffusion  of  moral  and  political 
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blessings  all  over  the  continent.  The  very  fact  that  the  idea  originated  in  Sardinia,  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  good  that  is  wrought  by  a  free  government,  and  presents  a 
brilliant  contrast  to  the  gloomy  rule  of  the  papacy,  which  totally  prohibits  the  formation 
of  railways  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  We  have  fears  for  the  early  completion  of  this 
project,  but  our  best  wishes  arise  for  its  success. 

And  now  let  the  traveller,  before  he  proceeds  on  his  way,  pause,  and  take  his  last 
glimpse  of  the  Alps — those  mighty  masses  which,  during  successive  weeks,  have  beeir 
gazed  on  again  and  again,  formed  the  subject  of  our  hourly  conversation,  enkindled 
emotions  which  no  words  can  express,  and  even  haunted  in  forms  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  our  nightly  dreams.  Ye  monarchs  of  olden  Europe,  though  reluctance  rises 
strongly  within  us,  we  must  bid  you  farewell !  Farewell  to  your  snow-capped  domes, 
your  sky -piercing  aiguilles,  your  lightning-riven  crags,  your  smiling  valleys,  your 
spacious  ice-fields,  your  awful  ravitles,  your  mantling  clouds.  Immense,  indeed,  are  the 
ages  that  have  elapsed  from  the  first  period  when  ye  emerged,  probably  as  an  archipelago 
of  low  islands,  in  a  tropical  climate,  to  that  epoch  when  the  plants  and  animals  which 
lived  upon  you  indicated  a  Mediterranean  temperature,  and  then  to  that  Arctic  time 
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in  which  we  have  gazed  on  your  heights  and  your  depths.  What  changea,  too>  havo 
passed^  to  convert  the  Alps  of  the  earliest  glacial  period  into  those  which  we  now 
contemplate!  With  a  voice  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive,  do  ye  speak  of  Time  and 
of  Power  ;  and  as  we  listen  we  feel  that  we  stand  in  the  inmost  shrine  of  their  temples.. 
Our  conceptions  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  terrific,  the  enduring,  have  all  been 
expanded  since  we  first  gazed  upon  ye.  Far  more  wisdom  might  be  gained  by  him 
who  has  been  presented  at  your  courts,  and  trod  your  spacious  halls,  and  held  communion 
with  your  mystic  spirits,  than  by  the  visitant  of  earth's  most  gorgeous  palaces.  While, 
puny  man  is  struggling  all  around — setting  up  and  pulling  down — ^with  a  fickleness  of 
which  your  own  mists  are  a  symbol,  ye  stand  forth  in  all  your  glory  unchanged. 
Unchanged !  did  we  say  f  We  recall  the  word.  On  the  works  of  Nature  herselfi 
throughout  the  habitable  globe,  is  written  Mutability.  Like  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
earth,  whether  waste  or  cultivated,  peopled  or  solitary,  ye  are  perpetually  undergwig 
transformation.  And  as  "  no  man  ever  bathed  twice  in  the  same  river,''  so,  though  HbB 
process  is  slower,  no  two  generations  of  inhabitants  or  visitants  ever  behold  ye  in  the 
same  character,  colour,  and  shape;  and  the  day  will  doubtless  come  when  ye,  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  shall  be  only  things  of  the  past ! — Farewell ! 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

ALESSAIfDRIA — ^THB  FIELD  OF  MARENGO — GENOA — RmERA — NICE. 

From  Asti,  the  road  Kes  over  .the  rich  undulating  country  on  the  left  side  of  the 
TanarO)  which  winds  among  the  hills  to  Alessandria,  distant  by  the  road  about  twenty- 
six  miles.  Tbis  is  a  handsome  city,  containing  about  80,000  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  Pope  Alexander  III.,  by  whom  it  was  made  an  episcopal  see  in 
1168.  To  this  has  been  added  the  surname  of  Delia  PagUa, — the  natives  say,  on  account 
of  the  fertility  of  the  country ;  others,  that  it  was  given  to  it  in  contempt  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa ;  a  third  explanation  is,  that  it  was  customary  to  crown  here,  with  a  straw 
diadem,  the  emperor  elect ;  and  a  fourth,  that  the  inhabitants,  for  want  of  wood,  are 
obliged  to  heat  their  ovens  with  straw!  The  reader  may  choose  between  these 
explanations. 

The  city  has  been  famous  for  the  sieges  it  has  sustained,  although  it  has  been  repeatedly 
taken.  But  the  wars  of  other  times  are  now  forgotten  in  the  more  recent  events  which 
have  given  celebrity  to  the  field  of  Marengo.  On  the  bare  plain  of  the  Tanaro,  Napoleon 
gained  that  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  village 
about  a  league  from  the  city.  On  the  surrender  of  Alessandria  the  conqueror  made  it  a 
condition,  that  its  walls  shoidd  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  masses  of  ruin  which  they  present, 
show  that  they  must  once  have  been  capable  of  making  a  stout  defence.  Th^citadel  was 
formerly  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe. 

In  its  general  effect,  one  traveller  tells  us,  '^  Alessandria  pleases  us  more  than  any  other 
town  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  streets,  espe^Uy  that  of  Marengo,  are  spacious, 
airy,  and  well-built.  Its  principal  square  is  very  handsome,  and  planted  all  round  with 
double  rows  of  acacia,  .under  the  spreading  shade  of  which  the  people  lounge  on  benches, 
and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  women  range  their  stalls  and  baskets.  The  churches  are 
handsome,  though  not  as  richly  adorned  as  at  Turin.  The  bridge  over  the  Tanaro  is 
covered,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  fine  corridor.  The  shops  display  the  usual  abundance  of 
food  and  manufactures,  but  little  of  fancy  or  ornament.  The  people  are  frank  and  civil, 
and  the  women  more  studious  of  dress  than  their  lively-looking  neighbours  of  Asti. 
Very  bright  stuflfe  of  various  colours,  fancifully  made,  large  gold  necklaces  and  ear-rings, 
braided  hair  fastened  with  ornamented  bodkins,  form  the  attractive  costume  of  even  the 
market-wotnen." 

The  hotel  in  the  Cantrada  di  Marengo  is  highly  praised  by  this  traveller.  The  dining- 
room,  with  its  well-painted  ceiling,  htJls  tastefully  frescoed,  and  magnificent  pier-glasses, 
would  be  thought  handsome  for  a  ball-room  in  England.  The  dinner  would  have  '^  shamed 
an  alderman^s  feast,"  comprising  every  luxury  from  every  Italian  state,  with  steaks  of 
beef  and  joints  of  mutton  to  suit  the  taste  of  Milor  Anglds.  With  this  abundance  were 
united  the  requisites  of  cleanliness,  alert  attendance  and  moderate  charges.  Altogether, 
this  traveller  was  charmed  with  Alessandria  and  its  inhabitants. 
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About  a  mile  from  the  town  the  route  crosses,  by  a  neat  bridge,  the  broad  and  rapid 
Bormido,  which  flows  into  the  Tanaro ;  and,  half  a  league  further,  reaches  the  albergo 
of  Marengo.  The  obelisk  erected  on  the  spot  where  Desaix  fell  has  been  taken  down  by  order 
of  his  Sardinian  majesty ;  and  no  trophy  of  victory  or  trace  of  conflict  now  remains  on 
these  tranquil  plains.  Marengo  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Toro  are  said  to  have 
been  of  some  note  in  early  times ;  and  many  ancient  vestiges  remained,  before 
Alessandria  drew  away  their  population  and  reduced  them  to  inconsiderable  hamlets. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France,  in  1805,  a  splendid  pageant 
took  place  on  the  fields  of  Marengo,  where  the  destinies  of  Italy  had  so  recently  been 
fixed.  Here  thirty-four  battalions  and  seven  squadrons  were  assembled  to  imitate  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  battle  which  had  given  it  immortality ;  while  the  emperor  and 
empress,  seated  on  a  lofty  throne,  which  overlooked  the  whole  field,  were  to  behold,  in 
mimic  war,  the  terrible  scenes  which  once  had  occurred  upon  it. 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear;  the  soldiers,  who  from  daybreak  had  been  on  the 
ground,  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  hero ;  and  shouts  of  acclamation  rent  the 
sky  when  he  appeared  with  the  empress,  in  a  magnificent  chariot  drawn  by  eight 
horses,  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  empire,  and  ascended  the  throne  before 
which  the  manoeuvres  were  to  be  performed.  Many  of  the  veterans  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  action  were  present,  among  whom  the  soldiers  distinguished  in  an 
especial  manner  Marshal  Lannes,  who  had  borne  so  large  a  portion  of  the  brunt  of  the 
imperialist  attack  in  that  terrible  strife. 

After  the  feigned  battle  was  over,  the  soldiers  defiled  before  the  emperor,  upon  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  he  conferred,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  their  comrades, 
the  crosses  and  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  splendid  equipments  of  the 
men,  the  proud  bearing  of  the  horses,  the  glitter  of  gold  and  steel  which  shone  forth 
resplendent  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sim,  and  the  interesting  associations  connected 
with  the  spot,  produced  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  fan  the  military  spirit  among  the  indolent  youth  of  Italy, 
whom  Napoleon  was  so  desirous  to  rouse  to  more  manly  feelings  prior  to  the  great  cont^t 
with  Austria,  which  he  foresaw  was  approaching.* 

"  The  firft  sight  of  Genoa  from  the  sea,"  remarks  Mr.  Simond,  "  is  certainly  very  fine ; 
and  we  saw  it  under  favourable  circumstances,  when  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shed 
over  it  the  richest  golden  tints  of  evening.  Two  gigantic  piers  project  into  the  sea,  and 
a  lighthouse  of  stupendous  proportions. stands  picturesquely  on  the  point  of  a  rock«  An 
abrupt  hill  rises  behind,  bare  and  brown,  and  speckled  all  over  with  innumerable  white 
dots,  being  country  houses  within  the  walls.  This  hill,  which,  in  a  semicircle  of  twelve 
miles,  contains  many  times  more  ground  than  the  town  covers,  is  so  completely  burnt  up, 
that  its  colour  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  crhtie  au  chocolat.  As  to  the  celebrated 
amphitheatre  of  palaces,  said  to  be  displayed  from  the  sea,  they  are  scarcely  visible 
behind  the  red  and  green  buildings  which  surround  the  port,  themselves  hid  in  part  by  a 
huge  wall  standing  between  them  and  the  water.  The  interior  of  the  town  consists  of 
extremely  narrow  streets,  mere  lanes,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  between  immensely  high 
palaces.  When  you  look  up,  their  cornices  appear  almost  to  toUch  across  the  street, 
scarcely  leaving  a  strip  of  blue  sky  between.  These  streets,  too  steep  as  well  as  too 
narrow  for  carriages,  are  at  least  clean,  cool,  and  quiet.  Many  of  them  have  in  the 
middle  a  brick  causeway  two  or  three  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience  of  mules  and  of 
porters  going  up  loaded ;  for  they  are  not  practicable  for  carts.  The  sides  are  paved  with 
flat  stones  for  the  convenience  of  the  numerous  walkers.  Two  streets  are  accessible  to 
carriages.    One  of  theta,  the  Strada  Baltn,  is  entirely  formed  of  palaces  more  magnificent 
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than  those  of  Eome^  neater  certainly,  and  less  gloomy  and  neglected  ;  but,  when  I  say 
neater,  I  mean  the  interior,  for  the  gates  are,  in  the  same  manner,  a  receptacle  of  filth. 
These  palaces  are  each  built  round  a  court,  and  the  best  apartments  are  on  the  third  floor, 
for  the  benefit  of  light  and  air.  The  roof,  being  flat,  is  adorned  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
as  myrtle,  pomegranate,  orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  and  oleanders  twenty-five  feet  high, 
growing  not  in  boxes  only,  but  in  the  open  ground  several  feet  deep,  brought  hither  and 
supported  on  arches.  Fountains  of  water  play  among  these  artificial  groves,  and  keep 
up  their  verdure  and  shade  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Some  of  the  terraces,  on  a  level 
with  apartments  paved  with  the  same  marble,  decorated  with  the  same  plants,  and  lighted 
at  night,  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  rooms ;  but,  looking  up,  you  see  the  stars 
overhead,  instead  of  a  painted  ceiling.^ 

"  A  plan  of  the  city  in  the  year  1364,  still  extant,  is  curious,  from  the  number  of 
fortified  dwellings  and  high  towers  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  during  the  mad  period  of 
domestic  warfare  between  the  Quelphs  and  Ghibelines.  These  structures  have  wholly 
disappeared,  and  a  new  architectural  progeny  has  succeeded,  remarkable  for  beauty, 
taste,  and  magnificence,  but  not  for  strength.  Neither  Rome  nor  Venice  ofiers  anything 
comparable  with  the  profusion  of  marble  columns,  marble  statues,  marble  walls,  and 
marUe  stairs,  of  whole  rows  of  palaces  here,  or  with  the  pictures»which  they  contain. 
Qenoa  exhibits  fewer  remains  of  ancient  splendour  than  Venice,  but  more  actual  wealth 
and  comfort.  We  read  of  the  decline  of  Genoa,  but  we  see  that  of  Venice.  The 
churches  here  appear  nothing  after  those  of  Rome;  yet  several  of  them  would  be 
beautiful,  if  less  profusely  gilt  and  over-fine.  The  Annonciata,  for  instance,  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  gold  snuff-box.  The  walls  of  some  of  these  churches,  in  the  interior,  are 
striped  with  red  and  white  marble;  but  the  cathedral  is  striped  outside  with  red 
and  black. 

"A  bridge,  one  hundred  feet  high,  imites  two  elevated  parts  of  the  town,  passing  with 
three  giant  strides  over  houses  six  stories  high,  which  do  not  come  up  to  the  spring  of 
the  arches.  This  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  princely  citizens  of  Genoa  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  same  individual,  or  one  of  the  same  family,  the  Saidi,  erected  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge  a  noble  structure  in  the  best  taste,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Carignana ;  the 
architect  was  Perugino.  Four  colossal  statues  by  Puget  adorn  the  nave ;  but  aflectation 
and  exaggeration  appeared  to  me  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  these  chefs-d^oeutre.  It 
is  certainly  well  worth  while  to  go  up  to  the  cupola,  for  the  extensive  view  over  land  and 
sea,  mostly  over  the  semicircidar  and  amphitheatrical  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the 
town ;  a  wide  area  interspersed  with  villas,  with  terraces,  with  meagre  groves  of  the  pale 
olive,  and  here  and  there  a  greener  patch  of  orange-trees  and  vineyards.  The  houses 
stand,  as  Italian  country-houses  generally  do,  in  conspicuous  nakedness,  with  only  a 
straight  avenue  of  clipped  trees,  tortured  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  before  them.  They  are 
inhabited  only  in  spring  and  autumn,  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  each  time ;  and  it  is 
really  something  in  favour  of  the  good  taste  of  the  natives,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  like 
those  places/' 

The  very  diflerent  impressions  which  Genoa  makes  upon  different  travellers,  are, 
perhaps,  sufiiciently  accounted  for  by  its  being  sometimes  visited  in  the  way  to 
Florence  and  the  south,  and  sometimes  merely  touched  at  on  the  return  route.  Mr. 
Brockedon  remarks,  that  *'  Genoa  generally  disappoints  the  traveller's  expectation," 
and  he  thinks,  that  the  title  of  superb  has  been  improperly  bestowed  upon  it.  "  The 
palaces,"  he  says,  "  have  the  representation,  rather  than  the  reality  of  architectural 
enrichment.  Columns,  porticoes,  pediments,  and  architraves,  statues,  and  arabesques, 
are  painted  on  the  fa9ades,  and  sometimes  even  upon  tawdry  pink  and  yellow  grounds ; 
and  what  appears  to  be  splendour  is  only  pretence."  Mr.  Forsyth,  giving  a  dif- 
ferent rendering  to  the  honorary  epithet  by  which  the  city  was  once  distinguished^ 
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says :  ^'  Tho  palaces^  I  apprehend,  gaye  to  the  city  the  name  of  '  Proud.'  Their  black 
and  white  fronts  were  once  distinctive  of  the  highest  nobility;  but  most  of  those 
marble  mansions  have  disappeared.  The  modem  palaces  are  all  faoedwith  stuooo,  and 
some  are  painted  in  ft^sco.  The  feMhion  of  painting  figures  on  house  fronts  was  first 
reproduced  at  Venice,  by  Giorgione ;  but,  though  admired  even  by  severe  critics,  to  me 
it  appears  too  gay  for  any  building  that  affects  grandeur." 

The  alleged  disappearance  of  the  marble  mansions  is  not  easily  to  be  explained. 
Evelyn  speaks  of  the  famous  Strada  Nuora  as  "  built  wholly  of  polished  marble."  It  was 
designed,  he  adds,  by  Bubens ;  and  for  the  stateliness  of  the  buildings,  the  paving,  and 
evenness  of  the  streets,  is  far  superior  to  any  in  Europe  for  the  number  of  houses  :  that 
of  Don  Carlo  d'Orias  is  a  most  magnificent  structure. 

Addison  describes  the  ^'JN^ew  Street"  as  ''  a  double  range  of  palaces  from  (me  end  to 
the  other,  built  with  an  excellent  fancy,  and  fit  for  the  greatest  princes  to  inhabit." 
But  he  does  not  confirm  Evelyn's  representation  of  their  being  wholly  of  marble ;  and  a 
metaphor  or  hyperbole  has,  apparently,  been  mistaken  for  literal  fact.  There  is  all  the 
marble  in  Genoa,  probably,  that  ever  adorned  its  palaces. 

'^  The  Duke  of  Doria's  palace,"  Addison  says,  ''  has  the  best  outside  of  any  in  Genoa, 
as  that  of  Durazzo  is  the  best  furnished  within.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  Duraazo  palacea. 
That  which  is  alluded  to  is,  probably,  the  one  in  the  Strada  Balbi,  which  is  now  a  royal 
mansion,  having  been  purchased  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  on  his  becoming  the  sovereign 
of  Genoa.  Its  front  is  about  250  feet  in  length.  It  has  a  superb  portico,  ornamented 
with  Doric  columns  of  white  marble.  Its  vast  court  is  rich  in  architectural  embellish- 
ment, with  fotmtains  and  hanging  terraces ;  and  four  flights  of  broad  marble  steps  lead 
up  to  its  immense  ante-chamber ;  for  it  is  the  attic  story,  in  Genoa,  which  forms  the 
suite  of  state  apartments.  The  lower  floors,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  are 
disagreeable  and  gloomy,  and  are  often  let  out  to  tradesmen  and  other  inferior  classes." 
"  The  great  fault  of  the  interior  of  the  Palazzo  Durazzo,"  Lady  Morgan  remarks,  "  is  its 
being  broken  up  into  too  great  a  number  of  small  rooms.  The  visitor  is  led  through  a 
long  and  seemingly  interminable  suite  of  apartments,  with  marble  floors,  gilded  roofs, 
and  walls  hung  with  the  productions  of  masters.  Galleries,  cabinets,  terraces,  rooms  of 
various  names  and  variously  decorated,  appear  in  endless  succession ;  all  covered  with 
dust,  touched  by  decay,  and  abandoned  to  solitude.  Even  the  famous  gallery  in  this 
palace  (100  feet  in  length)  is  but  a  long,  narrow  slip,  far  too  small  for  its  splendid  and 
curious  collection  of  statues  and  sculptures,  ancient  and  modem.  The  ceiling  and  deoo 
rations  are  all  of  the  richest  carving,  gilding,  and  painting.  The  frescoes  represent  the 
destruction  of  the  four  great  empires.  Besides  the  historical  paintings,  even  family 
portraits  are  of  great  interest.  Here,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  as  doges  and  ambassa- 
dors, range  the  ancient  Durazzi ;  and  here,  with  large,  languid,  dark  eyes,  and  primitive 
air,  bloom  the  Madonna  Francescas,  Catarinas,  &c.,  of  this  distinguished  house,  clad  in 
the  rich  velvet  of  the  Genoese  looms,  with  Venetian  chains  and  foreign  gems,  the  produce 
of  their  husbands'  commerce.  A  portrait  of  Anne  Boleyn,  by  Holbein,  is  extremely 
curious  for  its  costume,  as  well  as  for  its  historic  interest.  Opposite  is  a  delicious  picture 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  by  Carlo  Dolci.  In  the  same  room  is  an  excellent  Albert 
Durer,  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  in  the  presence  of  a  French  monarch.  The  Sala 
Paolo  is  so  called  from  its  containing  the  chef-<V(euvre  of  Paul  Veronese,  Mary  Magdalene 
at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Pharisee's  house.  The  great  chapel  contains  a  hidf- 
length  figure  of  Christ  bearing  his  cross>  by  Titian." 

One  of  the  greatest  palaces  here  for  circuit,  is  that  of  the  Prince  d'Orias,  which 
teaches  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  The  house  is  most  magnificently 
built  without,  nor  less  gloriously  furnished  within,  having  whole  tables  and  bedsteads  of 
massive  silver,  many  of  them  set  with  agates,  onyxes,  cornelians,  lazulis,  pearls^  turquoises. 
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^d  other  precious  stones.  The  pictures  and  stataes  are  innumerable.  To  this  palace 
belong  three  gardens,  the  first  being  beautified  with  a  teirace  supported  by  piUars  of 
marble.  There  is  a  fountain  of  eagles,  and  one  of  Neptune  with  other  sea-gods,  all  of 
the  purest  white  marble  ;  they  stand  in  a  most  ample  basin  of  the  same  stone.  At  the 
side  of  this  garden  is  such  an  aviary  as  Sir  Frands  Bacon  describes  in  his  Essays,  wherein 
grow  trees  of  more  than  two  feet  diameter,  besides  cypresses,  myrtles,  lentises,  and  other 
rare  shrubs,  which  serre  to  nestle  and  perch  all  sorts  of  birds,  who  have  air  and  space 
enough  under  their  airy  canopy,  supported  with  huge  ironwork,  stupendous  for  its  fabric 
and  the  charge*  The  other  two  gardens  are  full  of  orange-trees,  citrons,  and  pome- 
granates, fountains,  grots,  and  statues.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  colossal  Jupiter,  under 
which  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  beloved  dog,  for  the  care  of  which  one  of  this  family  received 
of  the  King  of  Spain  five  hundred  crowns  a  year  during  the  life  of  that  faithful  animal ! 
The  reservoir  of  water  here  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  art,  and  so  is  the  grotto  over 
against  it.* 

The  Ducal  Palace,  where  the  doges  once  resided^  is  a  large  modern  building,  having 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1777,  when  the  old  palace  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 
Mr.  Forsyth  thought  it  magnificent  even  for  G^noa,  but  remarks,  that  "  two  balustrades 
break  the  unity  of  the  front  and  lessen  its  elevation."  "  In  the  doge's  palace,"  says 
Addison,  ''  are  the  rooms  where  the  great  and  little  council,  with  the  two  colleges,  hold 
their  assemblies ;  but,  as  the  State  of  Genoa  is  very  poor,  though  several  of  its  members 
are  extremely  rich,  so  one  may  observe  infinitely  more  splendour  and  magnificence  in 
particular  persons'  houses,  than  in  those  that  belong  to  the  pubUc.  Andrew  Doria  has  a 
statue  erected  to  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  doge's  palace,  with  the  glorioiis  title  of 
'  Deliverer  of  the  Commonwealth ;'  and  one  of  his  family,  another,  that  calls  him  its 
preserver."  Eustace  asserts,  that  these  statues  were  thrown  down  and  demolished  by 
the  French.  They  are  now  replaced,  we  are  told,  by  plaster  heads  and  drapery  stufled 
with  straw.  The  present  senatorial  hall  is  magnificent  in  point  of  dimensions,  125  feet 
by  45,  and  66  feet  in  height.  It  is  ornamented  with  pillars  and  pilasters  of  Broca- 
teUo  marble,  supporting  a  gallery,  which  is  occupied  on  public  occasions  by  bands  of 
music  and  spectators.  Over  the  door  is  the  iron  prow  of  a  Roman  galley,  which  Addison 
mentions  as  the  only  antiquity  they  have  to  show  at  Genoa.  "  It  is  not  above  a  foot 
long,"  he  says,  ^'  and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  thought  the  beak  of  a  ship,  had  it 
not  been  found  in  so  probable  a  place  as  the  haven.  It  is  all  of  iron,  &shioned  at  the 
end  like  a  boar's  head,  as  represented  on  medals,  and  on  tho  Golumm  Bostrafa  at  Rome." 
Another  famous  curiosity  which  used  to  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers,  an  "  emerald 
dishi"  is  said  to  have  been  broken  in  its  journey  either  to  or  from  Paris,  during  the 
recent  political  changes ;  but  the  loss  can  scarcely  be  regretted  by  the  Genoese  themselves, 
if  the  assertion  of  M.  de  la  Oondamine  be  correct,  that  it  was  nothing  better  than  glass ! 

^'The  different  uses,"  says  Dickensf  "  to  which  some  of  these  palaces  are  applied,  all 
at  once,  is  characteristic.  For  instance,  the  English  banker  (my  excellent  and  hospitable 
friend)  has  his  office  in  a  good-sized  Palazzo  in  the  Strada  Nuova.  In  the  hall  (every 
inch  of  which  is  elaborately  painted,  but  which  is  as  dirty  as  a  police-station  in  London), 
a  hook-nosed  Saracen's  head  with  an  immense  quantity  of  black  hair  (there  is  a  man 
attached  to  it)  sells  walking-sticks.  On  the  other  side  of  the  doorway,  a  lady  with  a 
showy  handkerchief  for  head-dress  (wife  to  the  Saracen's  head,  I  believe)  sells  articles  of 
her  own  knitting ;  and  someliimes  flowers.  A  little  further  in,  two  or  three  blind  men 
occasionally  beg.  Sometimes,  they  are  visited  by  a  man  without  legs,  on  a  little  go-cart, 
but  who  has  such  a  fresh-coloured,  lively  face,  and  such  a  respectable,  well-conditioned 
body,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  sunk  into  the  ground  up  to  his  middle,  or  had  come,  but 

•  Evelyji.  t  Pietiirea  from  Italy. 
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partially,  up  a  flight  of  cellar-steps  to  speak  to  somebody.  A  little  further  in,  a  few  men^ 
perhaps,  lie  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  or  they  may  be  chairmen  waiting  for  their 
absent  freight.  If  so,  they  have  brought  their  chairs  in  with  them,  and  there  they  stand 
also.  On  the  left  of  the  hall  is  a  little  room :  a  hatter's  shop.  On  the  first  floor,  is  the 
English  bank.  On  the  first  floor  also,  is  a  whole  house,  and  a  good  large  residence  too. 
Heaven  knows  what  there  may  be  above  that ;  but  when  you  are  there,  you  have  only 
just  begun  to  go  up  stairs.  And  yet,  coming  down  stairs  again,  thinking  of  this ;  and 
passing  out  at  a  great  crazy  door  in  the  back  of  the  hall,  instead  of  turning  the  other 
way,  to  get  into  the  street  again ;  it  bangs  behind  you,  making  the  dismallest  and  most 
lonesome  echoes,  and  you  stand  in  a  yard  (the  yard  of  the  same  house)  which  seems  to 
have  been  unvisited  by  human  foot  for  a  hundred  years.  Not  a  sound  disturbs  its  repose. 
Not  a  head,  thrust  out  of  any  of  the  grim,  dark,  jealous  windows  within  sight,  makes  the 
weeds  in  the  cracked  pavement  faint  of  heart,  by  suggesting  the  possibility  of  there 
being  hands  to  grub  them  up.  Opposite  to  you,  is  a  giant  figure  carved  in  stone,  reclining, 
with  an  urn,  upon  a  lofty  piece  of  artificicd  rockwork ;  and  out  of  the  urn,  dangles  the 
fag  end  of  a  leaden  pipe,  which,  once  upon  a  time,  poured  a  small  torrent  down  the  rocks. 
But  the  eye*sooketB  of  the  giant  are  not  drier  than  this  channel  is  now.  He  seems  to 
have  given  his  urn,  which  is  nearly  upside  down,  a  final  tilt ;  and  after  crying,  like  a 
sepulchral  child,  ^  All  gone  ! '  to  have  lapsed  into  a  stony  silence.^' 

The  Albergo  de^  Poveri  is  an  institution  of  great  apparent  utility,  and,  at  any  rate, 
exhibits  much  public  munificence,  the  beauties  of  architecture  being  there  united  to 
perfect  convenience.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  individuals,  orphans  and  old  people, 
find  shelter  there,  and  the  latter,  especially,  sleep  single  in  spacious  dormitories  :  they 
are  not  obliged  to  work.  As  to  the  children,  they  are  brought  up  to  different  trades 
carried  on  in  the  house ;  and,  at  a  proper  age,  they  are  allowed  half  the  proceeds  of  their 
labour,  with  which  they  purchase  their  own  clothing,  and  part  of  their  food,  soup  and 
bread  only  being  found  in  the  house.  Only  forty  or  fifty  children  out  of  the  whole 
number  (about  one  thousand)  could  read  and  write  when  Forsyth  visited,  it ;  the 
reason  assigned  was,  that  it  would  require  too  many  masters  to  teach  them  all.  Genoa  has 
several  hospitals  for  the  sick  of  all  nations,  who  are  indiscriminately  admitted.  The 
principal  one,  founded  and  supported  by  private  donations,  is  adorned  with  numerous  busts 
and  statues  perpetuating  the  memory  of  its  noble  benefactors.  It  affords  space  and 
cleanliness.  The  sick  lie  single  in  beds  four  feet  apart,  the  open  space  between  the 
double  row  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  ceilings  are  very  high ;  there  is  not  the  least  oflen- 
sive  smell,  even  in  circumstances  where  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  scarcely  avoidable. 

'^One  of  the  rottenest-looking  parts  of  the  town,"  Dickens  observes,  ''I  think,  is 
down  by  the  landing- wharf :  though  it  may  be,  that  its  being  associated  with  a  great  deal 
of  rottenness  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  has  stamped  it  deeper  in  my  mind.  Here, 
again,  the  houses  are  very  high,  and  are  of  an  infinite  variety  of  deformed  shapes,  and 
have  (as  most  of  the  houses  have)  something  hanging  out  of  a  great  many  windows,  and 
wafting  its  frowsy  fragrance  on  the  breeze.  Sometimes,  it  is  a  curtain ;  sometimes,  it  is 
a  carpet ;  sometimes,  it  is  a  bed ;  sometimes,  a  whole  line-full  of  clothes ;  but  there  is 
almost  always  something.  Before  the  basements  of  these  houses,  is  an  arcade  over  the 
pavement :  very  massive,  dark,  and  low,  like  an  old  crypt.  The  stone,  or  plaster,  of 
which  it  is  made,  has  turned  quite  black  ;  and  against  every  one  of  these  black  piles,  all 
sorts  of  filth  and  garbage  seem  to  accumulate  spontaneously.  Beneath  some  of  the 
arches,  the  sellers  of  nmccaroni  and  polenta  establish  their  stalls,  which  are  by  no  means 
inviting.  The  offal  of  a  fish-market,  near  at  hand — ^that  is  to  say,  of  a  back  lane,  where 
people  sit  upon  the  ground  and  on  various  old  bulk-heads  and  sheds,  and  sell  fish  when 
they  have  any  to  dispose  of — and  of  a  vegetable  market,  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple— are  contributed  to  the  decoration   of  this  quarter;   and  as  all  the  mercantile 
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business  is  transacted  here,  and  it  is  crowded  all  day,  it  has  a  very  decided  flavour  about 
it.  The  Porto  Franco,  or  Free  Port  (where  goods  brought  in  from  foreign  countries  pay 
no  duty  until  they  are  sold  and  taken  out,  as  in  a  bonded  warehouse  in  England),  is  down 
here  also ;  and  two  portentous  officials,  in  cocked  hats,  stand  at  the  gate  to  search  you  if 
they  choose,  and  to  keep  out  monks  and.  ladies.  For,  sanctity  as  well  as  beauty  has  been 
known  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  smuggling,  and  in  the  same  way  :  that  is  to  say,  by 
concealing  the  smuggled  property  beneath  the  loose  folds  of  its  dress.  So  sanctity  and 
beauty  may,  by  no  means,  enter. 

"The  streets  of  Genoa  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  importation  of  a  few  priests  of 
prepossessing  appearance.  Every  fourth  or  fifth  man  in  the  streets  is  a  priest  or  a 
monk ;  and  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  at  least  one  itinerant  ecclesiastic  inside  or  outside 
every  hackney  carriage  on  the  neighbouring  roads.  I  have  no  knowledge,  elsewhere,. 
of  more  repulsive  countenances  than  are  to  be  found  among  these  gentry.  If  Nature's 
handwriting  be  at  all  legible,  greater  varieties  of  sloth,  deceit,  and  intellectual  torpor, 
could  hardly  be  observed  among  any  class  of  men  in  the  world. 

"  Mr.  Pepys  once  heard  a  clergyman  assert  in  his  sermon,  in  illustration  of  his  respect 
for  the  priestly  office,  that  if  he  could  meet  a  priest  and  angel  together,  he  would  salute 
the  priest  first.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  of  Petrarch,  who,  when  his  pupil  Boccaccio 
wrote  to  him  in  great  tribulation,  that  he  had  been  visited  and  admonished  for  his 
writings  by  a  Carthusian  friar  who  claimed  to  be  a  messenger  immediately  commissioned 
by  Heaven  for  that  purpose,  replied,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  woidd  take  the  liberty  of 
testing  the  reality  of  the  commission  by  personal  observation  of  the  messenger's  face, 
eyes,  forehead,  behaviour,  and  discourse.  I  cannot  but  believe  myself,  from  similar' 
observation,  that  many  unaccredited  celestial  messengers  may  be  seen  skulking  through 
the  streets  of  Genoa,  or  droning  away  their  lives  in  other  Italian  towns. 

"  Perhaps  the  Cappuccini,  though  not  a  learned  body,  are,  as  an  order,  the  best  friends 
of  the  people.  They  seem  to  mingle  with  them  more  immediately,  as  their  counsellors 
and  comforters ;  and  to  go  among  them  more,  when  they  are  sick ;  and  to  pry  less  than 
some  other  orders  into  the  secrets  of  families,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  baleful 
ascendancy  over  their  weaker  members ;  and  to  be  influenced  by  a  less  fierce  desire  to 
make  converts,  and  once  made,  to  let  ^them  go  to  ruin,  soul  and  body.  They  may  be 
seen,  in  their  coarse  dress,  in  all  parts  of  the  town  at  all  times,  and  begging  in  the 
markets  early  in  the  morning.  The  Jesuits,  too,  muster  strong  in  the  streets,  and  go 
slinking  noiselessly  about,  in  pairs,  like  black  cats." 

Genoa  has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  silk,  velvet,  and  gold-lace  manufactures.  Its 
exports  are  fruits,  chiefly  oranges  and  lemons,  oil,  perfumes,  jewellery,  and  artificial 
flowers.  Raw  silk  and  cotton  are  imported  from  Sicily ;  iron  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Baltic ;  linen  and  sail-cloth  from  Germany ;  wool  from  Spain ;  and  cottons,  tin,  load,  and 
hardware  from  Great  Britain. 

A  singular  exhibition  is  presented  by  the  street  of  the  goldsmiths.  Its  glittering  and 
rich  shops  are  not  designed  for  those  who  most  frequent  them  in  our  own  land.  The 
profusion  of  gold  and  silver  filigree  work,  clasps,  rings,  ear-rings,  chains,  combs,  pearls, 
corals,  and  even  of  still  more  costly  gems,  are  all  there  for  the  peasantry.  Gold  and 
silver  ornaments  glitter  profusely  on  the  persons  of  the  women  during  the  ordinary  days 
of  toil ;  but  to  these  is  added  an  abundance  of  coral  and  pearl  on  days  of  festivity. 

Although  much  of  the  raw  silk  is  imported,  the  silk- worm  is  reared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Genoa.  About  five  miles  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Polcevera,  is  the  village 
of  San  Qmrico,  where  a  large  silk-mill  has  long  been  established.  Many  of  the 
village^  which  enliven  the  road,  are  embowered  in  the  foliage  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and 
sometimes  it  forms  avenues  through  which  the  traveller  may  pass.  The  silk- worm  is 
reared  by  the  peasants,  who  dispose  of  their  produce  to  the  mill.     The  worm  that  yields 
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the  white  silk  is  regarded  as  eapecially  valuable ;  and  great  care  is  taken  by  the  rich 
cultivators  and  the  proprietors  of  mills,  to  encourage  their  being  separately  and  vigilantly 
reared,  and  brought  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  silk,  as  it  comes  from  the  insect,  is 
of  a  pure  and  glossy  whiteness.  The  climate  of  Genoa  appears  particularly  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  silk  ;  and  to  the  great  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture,  Genoa  has  owed  the  superiority  of  her  beautiful  fabrics. 

The  hills  which  inclose  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera  are  rich  in  marbles.  One  kind, 
greatly  resembling  the  rerd  antique,  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  worked  at  Genoa  into 
ornaments  of  various  forms.  In  the  villages  an  extensive  manufacture  is  carried  on  of 
maccaroni  and  vermicelli  of  every  kind  and  shade.  One  of  the  fine  ladies  of  England — a 
sister,  perhaps,  of  the  one  who  was  filled  with  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a  whole  cucumber, 
.as  she  said  she  thought  it  always  grew  in  slices — ^asked  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Italy,  *'  On  what  sort  of  a  tree  maccaroni  grew."  Our  readers  know  it 
is  made  of  wheaten  flour;  but  with  the  process  of  manufacture  they  may  not  be 
equally  acquainted. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  conversion  of  the  flour — which  is  somewhat  more  coarsely  ground 
than  that  which  is  intended  for  bread — ^into  the  long,  round  strings,  called  maccaroni,  is 
eflPected  by  a  very  simple  process.  With  the  addition  of  water  alone,  the  flour  is  worked 
up  into  paste,  and  this  is  kneaded,  for  a  length  of  time,  by  a  heavy,  loaded  block  of  wood, 
which  beats  into  the  trough  where  the  paste  is  deposited.  This  block  or  piston  is 
attached  to  a  beam  acting  as  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  near  to  the  block,  while  the 
other  extremity  of  the  beam  is  some  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  fulcrum.  One  or  more 
boys  seat  themselves  astride  at  the  further  end  of  this  beam,  and  descending  with  their 
own  weight,  and  springing  up  by  putting  their  feet  to  the  ground,  give  the  requisite 
reciprocating  motion  to  the  lever.  They  thus  play  at  see-saw  with  the  block  at  the 
shorter  end  of  the  lever ;  and  the  efiect  produced  on  the  eye  of  a  stranger  by  a  large 
manufactory,  where  several  of  these  machines,  and  a  number  of  sturdy  fellows,  nearly 
naked,  and  all  bobbing  up  and  down,  are  at  work,  has  something  in  it  exceedingly  ludicrous. 

When  the  paste  has  been  sufficiently  kneaded,  it  is  forced,  by  simple  pressure,  through 
a  number  of  circular  tubes,  the  sizes  of  which  determine  the  name  to  be  given  to  the 
substance.  That  of  superior  diameter  is  maccaroni,  the  smaller  is  vermicelli,  and  there 
is  a  size  stiU  smaller,  called  fedelini. 

The  maccaroni  is  hollow  throughout,  and  many  persons  have  been  puzzled  to  know 
how  it  is  forced  into  these  long  tubes.  Nothing  is  more  simple.  Over  each  of  the 
larger  tubes  meant  for  maccaroni,  a  small  copper  bridge  is  erected,  which  is  sufficiently 
elevated  to  permit  the  paste  to  pass  under  it  into  the  tube  ;  from  this  bridge  depends  a 
copper  wire  which  goes  right  through  the  tube,  and  of  course  leaves  the  paste  tubular. 
There  are  some  minor  distinctions  in  the  preparation  of  these  articles  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  ;  but  the  material  and  the  process  are  the  same  in  all.  When  the 
paste  has  been  forced  through  the  tubes,  like  wire  through  a  wire-drawer's  plate,  a 
workman  takes  up  the  maccaroni  or  vermiceUi,  and  lays  it  across  a  line  to  dry.  Prom 
the  long  kneading  it  has  received,  the  substance  is  very  consistent,  and  dries  in  unbroken 
strings  that  are  two  or  three  yards  in  length. 

The  Genoese  mix  safeon  with  their  paste,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  colour ;  but  the 
best  is  manufactured  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  about  La  Torre  del  Greco  and 
La  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  two  towns  which  the  traveller  will  pass  if  he  visits  the  ruin^ 
of  Pompeii  and  PaDstum.  Here  the  maccaroni  works  apx)ear  in  the  fullest  activity. 
Their  productions  command  higher  prices  than  any  maccaroni  or  vermicelli  manufac- 
tured in  other  places,  and  they  are  exported  in  very  considerable  quantities.  The 
Neapolitans,  proud  of  the  only  manufacture  in  which  they  excel,  treat  with  great 
contempt  the  similar  productions  of  all  the  rest  of  Italy. 
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As  most  of  the  vilUges  surrounding  Genoa  have  their  peculiar  costumes,  the  scene 
presented  there  on  a  market-day  is  highly  picturesque  and  amusing.  Here  appears  the 
handsome  native  of  Beccoy  with  her  fanciful  blue  boddice  trimmed  with  gold  braiding, 
her  rose-coloured  petticoat,  her  large  gold  filigree  Maltese  cross,  and  immense  bell-shaped 
ear-rings,  ranging  her  elegant  osiers  and  reed  baskets,  in  which  are  neatly  spread  the 
purple  and  white  grapes,  the  rich  green  fig,  or  the  varied  fruit  of  the  succeeding  season. 
The  villager  from  the  hiUs  towards  San  Quirioo  may  also  be  observed  with  her  head 
attired  after  the  fashion  of  Asti,  her  substantial  striped  stufis,  her  hard-featured,  tanned 
face,  exhibiting  her  maccaroni  of  every  shade  and  fancy,  her  filberts,  her  chesnuts,  and 
the  berries  which  seem  equally  prized  by  the  people  as  fruit.  There,  too,  are  the 
gardeners  of  different  villages,  in  smart  jackets,  ornamented  with  silver  filigree  buttons,—- 
each  one  with  his  ^ndo/e  jeUy-bag  cap,  whose  long  tasselled  end  hangs  negligently  on  one 
shoidder,  while  his  curly  black  hair  adds  to  the  humorous  expression  of  his  keen,  hand- 
some features, — ^as  they  display  their  vegetables,  particularly  their  artichokes,  which 
are  in  request  even  at  Milan.  The  Genoese  themselves,  and  the  immediate  peasantry 
and  others,  contribute  meanwhile,  to  the  e£Pect  of  the  animated  and  diversified  scene. 

We  take  another  characteristic  Italian  scene  from  the  vivid  pencil  of  Dickens  i-^f'  The 
Theatre  of  Puppets,  or  Marionetti — a  famous  company  from  Milan — ^is,  without-  any 
exception,  the  drollest  exhibition  I  ever  beheld  in  my  life.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
exquisitely  ridiculous.  They  look  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  but  are  really  much 
smaller ;  for  when  a  musician  in  the  orchestra  happens  to  put  his  hat  on  the  stage,  it 
becomes  alarmingly  gigantic,  and  almost  blots  out  an  actor.  They  usually  play  a  comedy 
and  a  ballet.  The  comic  man  in  the  comedy  I  saw  one  summer  night,  is  a  waiter  at  an 
hotel.  There  never  was  such  a  locomotive  actor,  siuce  the  world  began.  Great  pains  are 
taken  with  him.  He  has  extra  joints  in  his  legs ;  and  a  practical  eye,  with  which  he 
winks  at  the  pit,  in  a  manner  that  is  absolutely  insupportable  to  a  stranger,  but  which 
the  initiated  audience,  mainly  composed  of  the  common  people,  receive  (so  they  do  every- 
thing else)  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  if  he  were  a  man.  His  spirits  are  pro- 
digious. He  continually  shakes  his  legs,  and  winks  his  eye.  And  there  is  a  heavy 
father  with  gray  hair,  who  sits  down  on  the  regular  conventional  stage^bank,  and  blesses 
his  daughter  in  the  regular  conventional  way,  who  is  tremendous.  No  one  would  sup- 
pose it  possible  that  anything  short  of  a  real  man  could  be  so  tedious.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  art. 

"  In  the  ballet  an  enchanter  runs  away  with  the  bride  in  the  very  hour  of  her  nuptials. 
He  brings  her  to  his  oave,  and  tries  to  soothe  her.  They  sit  down  on  a  sofa  (the  regular 
sofa  !  in  the  regular  place,  O.  P.  second  entrance  ! )  and  a  procession  of  musicians  enter ; 
one  creature  playing  a  drum,  and  knocking  himself  off  his  legs  at  every  blow.  These 
failing  to  delight  her,  dancers  appear.  Four  first;  then  two;  the  two;  the  flesh- 
coloured  two.  The  way  in  which  they  dance ;  the  height  to  which  they  spring ;  the 
impossible  and  inhuman  extent  to  which  they  pirouette ;  the  revelation  of  their  prepos- 
terous legs ;  the  coming  down  with  a  pause,  on  the  very  tips  of  their  toes,  when  the 
music  requires  it ;  the  gentleman's  retiring  up,  when  it  is  the  lady's  turn ;  and  the 
lady's  retiring  up  when  it  is  the  gentleman's  turn  ;  the  final  passion  of  a  pas-de-deux ; 
and  the  going  off  with  a  bound  ! — ^I  shall  never  see  a  real  ballet  with  a  composed  coun- 
tenance again. 

"  I  went,  another  night,  to  see  these  puppets  act  a  play  called  '  St.  Helena,  or  the 
Death  of  Napoleon.'  It  began*  by  the  disclosure  of  Napoleon,  with  an  immense  head, 
seated  on  a  Sofa  in  his  chamber  at  St.  Helena ;  to  whom  his  valet  entered,  with  this 
obseure  announcement : 

"  *  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on  Low  ! '  (the  ow  as  in  cow). 

''  Sir  Hudson  (that  you  could  have  seen  his  regimentals  !)  was  a  perfect  mammoth  of  a 
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man,  to  Napoleon ;  hideously  ugly ;  with  a  monstrously  disproportionate  face,  and  a  great 
clump  for  the  lower  jaw,  to  express  his  tyrannical  and  obdurate  nature.  He  began  his 
system  of  persecution,  by  calling  his  prisoner  *  General  Buonaparte ;'  to  which  the  latter 
replied,  with  the  deepest  tragedy,  *  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on  Low,  call  me  not  thus.  Eepeat 
that  phrase  and  leave  me  !  I  am  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  France  ! '  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on, 
nothing  daunted,  proceeded  to  entertain  him  with  an  ordinance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, regulating  the  state  he  should  preserve,  and  the  furniture  of  his  rooms ;  and 
limiting  his  attendants  to  four  or  five  persons.     '  Four  or  five  for  me  /'  said  Napoleon. 

*  Me  !  One  hundred  thousand  men  were  lately  at  my  sole  command ;  and  this  English 
officer  talks  of  four  or  five  for  mc ! '  Throughout  the  piece.  Napoleon  (who  talked  very 
like  the  real  Napoleon,  and  was,  for  ever,  having  small  soliloquies  by  himself)  was  very 
bitter  on  '  these  English  officers,'  and  '  these  English  soldiers :'  to  the  great  satisfac* 
tion  of  the  audience,  who  were  perfectly  delighted  to  have  Low  bullied;  and  who, 
whenever  Low  said  '  General  Buonaparte  '  (which  he  always  did — always  receiving  the 
same  correction)  quite  execrated  him.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  why ;  for  Italians  have 
little  cause  to  sympathise  with  Napoleon,  Heaven  knows. 

"  There  was  no  plot  at  all,  except  that  a  French  officer,  disguised  as  an  Englishman, 
came  to  propound  a  plan  of  escape ;  and  being  discovered,  but  not  before  Napoleon  had 
magnanimously  refused  to  steal  his  freedom,  was  immediately  ordered  off  by  Low  to  be 
hanged :    in  two  very  long  speeches,  which  Low  made  memorable,  by  winding  up  with 

*  Yas ! ' — to  show  that  he  was  English — which  brought  down  thunders  of  applause. 
Napoleon  was  so  affected  by  this  catastrophe,  that  he  fainted  away  on  the  spot,  and  was 
carried  out  by  two  other  puppets.  Judging  from  what  followed,  it  would  appear  that  he 
never  recovered  the  shock ;  for  the  next  act  showed  him  in  a  clean  shirt,  in  his  bed 
(curtains  crimson  and  white),  where  a  lady,  prematurely  dre38ed  in  mourning,  brought 
two  little  children,  who  kneeled  down  by  the  bed*side,  while  he  made  a  decent  end ;  the 
last  word  on  his  lips  being  '  Vaterloo.' 

"  It  was  unspeakably  ludicrous.  Buonaparte's  boots  were  so  wonderfully  beyond 
control,  and  did  such  marvellous  things  of  their  own  accord :  doubling  themselves  up, 
and  getting  under  tables,  and  dangling  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  skating  away  with  him, 
out  of  all  human  knowledge,  when  he  was  in  full  speech — mischances  which  were  not 
rendered  the  less  absurd,  by  a  settled  melancholy  depicted  in  his  face.  To  put  an  end  to 
one  conference  with  Low,  he  had  to  go  to  a  table  and  read  a  book :  when  it  was  the 
finest  spectacle  I  ever  beheld,  to  see  his  body  bending  over  the  volume,  like  a  boot-jack, 
and  his  sentimental  eyes  glaring  obstinately  into  the  pit.  He  was  prodigiously  good,  in 
bed,  with  an  immense  collar  to  his  shirt,  and  his  little  hands  outside  the  coverlet.  So 
was  Dr.  Antommarchi,  represented  by  a  puppet  with  long  lank  hair,  like  Mawworm's, 
who,  in  consequence  of  some  derangement  of  his  wires,  hovered  about  the  couch  like  a 
vulture,  and  gave  medical  opinions  in  the  air.  He  was  almost  as  good  as  Low,  though 
the  latter  was  great  at  all  times — a  decided  brute  and  villain,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
mistake.  Low  was  especially  fine  at  the  last,  when,  hearing  the  doctor  and  the'valet  say, 
'  The  emperor  is  dead ! '  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  wound  up  the  piece  (not  the 
watch)  by  exclaiming,  with  characteristic  brutality,  '  Ha !  ha  !  Eleven  minutes  to  six ! 
The  general  dead !  and  the  spy  hanged ! '     This  brought  the  curtain  down  triumphantly." 

The  Italians  give  the  name  of  Riviera  to  certain  long  strips  of  land  extending  between 
mountains  and  the  sea  coast.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  coast  of  Genoa, 
which  is  divided  into  Riviera  di  Levante,  or  Eastern  Riviera,  which  extends  from  the 
city  of  Genoa  to  the  Gulf  of  La  Spezia,  and  Riviera  di  Ponente,  or  Western  Riviera, 
which  extends  from  Genoa  to  Nizza,  or  Nice.  The  Western  Riviera  is  the  more  fertile 
and  populous  ;  but  in  the  Eastern  Riviera,  which  is  generally  more  rugged  and  barren, 
there  are  delightful  spots,  especially  about  Nervi  and  Chiavari. 
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As  the  road  to  Nervi  passes  ^aid-way  round  the  steep  rocks,  there  lies  beneath  the 
traveller  a  picturesque  coast,  rendered  cheerful  with  towns,  olive-grounds,  and  the  finest 
,  groves  of  orange- trees,  while  palaces,  convents,  and  the  most  richly- varied  foliage,  are 
above  and  around.  The  active,  commercial,  and  flourishing  town,  which  is  not  of  great 
extent,  is  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Genoa.  There  are  many  handsome  houses,  several 
palaces,  and  some  rich  convents  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Almonds,  oranges, 
grapes,  and  figs  arrive  at  perfection  on  the  apparently  flinty  rocks,  which  here  rise  to  a 
tremendous  height  above  the  sea.  These  fruits,  with,  the  olives  which  are  not  converted 
into  oil,  as  they  are  in  the  vall^s  of  the  Savona,  are  exported  in  exchange  for  corn. 
Though  throughout  this  lee-shore  the  swell  is  sometimes  alarming,  the  surf  always  high, 
and  the  rocks  dangerous,  the  port  appears  to  be  secure.  Votive  chapels  erected  on  the 
heights  are  at  once  memorials  of  perils,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  merchants  and  nobles  who 
have  been  dliivered  from  the  waves.  The  people  of  Nejrvi  are  a  handsomer  race  than 
those  of  Genoa ;  and  the  dark  but  clear  complexion,  with  its  keen  black  eyes,  is  more 
prevalent  than  on  the  western  coast. 

Ghiavari,  beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  its  bay,  is  surrounded  with  hills.  The 
Gbnoese,  appreciating  its  local  and  natural  advantages  from  the  earliest  times,  surroimded 
it  with  a  strong  wall,  and  gave  it  many  privileges  to  encourage  the  resort  of  merchants, 
who  came  hither  from  far  to  seek  its  insJued  products.  Salubrious  in  its  climate  and  soil, 
and  with  inhabitants  regarded  as  orderly  and  industrious,  the  leprosy  has  lingered  there, 
after  passing  from  the  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  town  is  flourishing,  its  church  is  hand- 
some, and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  beautiful  villas. 

Nice  IB  pleasantly  situated,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  maritime  Alps,  and 
open  on  the  south  to  the  sea.  The  citadel  of  Mont  Albans,  on  a  high  and  pointed  rock, 
overhangs  the  town,  'and  the  Paglion,  a  mountain  torrent,  passes  it  on  the  west  side, 
separating  it  from  the  suburbs  called  La  Croix  de  Marbre,  or  sometimes  the  English 
Quarter,  from  the  number  of  English  who  resort  to  it.  In  this  suburb  the  houses 
are  painted  externally  in  fresco,  and  surrounded  with  gardens  containing  standard 
orange  and  lemon-trees.  The  town  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  old  and  the  new 
town.  The  streets  of  the  former  are  narrow  ;  the  latter  is  better  laid  out,  and  the  houses 
are  painted  like  those  of  the  English  Quarter.  There  are  two  squares,  one  of  them 
surrounded  with  porticoes,  and  very  handsome.  Adjacent  to  the  other  is  a  raised  terrace, 
which  serves  as  a  public  walk,  and  for  a  defence  of  the  town  against  the  sea.  On  this 
terrace  is  a  statue  of  no  great  skill — the  Catherine  Seguiran  who  assisted  in  defending 
Nice  against  the  Turks.     A  second  promenade  is  formed  by  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 

The  environs  of  Nice  combine  all  the  sublimity  of  mountain  scenery  with  the  beauty  of 
the  richest  cultivation.  The  vines  are  here  trained  horizontally  on  low  sticks,  and  kept 
very  near  the  ground,  forming  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  short  bare  stems  usually 
seen  in  France,  and  the  luxuriant  festoons  of  the  Italian  mode  of  culture.  The  arbutus 
also  arrays  the  rocky  banks  with  its  brilliant  and  redundant  berries,  flowers,  and  foliage ; 
the  fig-tree  spreads  its  broad  overshadowing  leaf;  the  pomegranate  puts  forth  its 
blushing  fruit,  relieved  by  the  deep  shade  of  the  orange  and  lemon-groves ;  and  then  the 
tall  palm  rises  occasionally,  adding  by  its  tufted  top  an  eastern  air  to  the  landscape ;  and 
the  aloe  throws  aloft  its  gigantic  arms.  With  such  objects  the  eye  of  a  traveller  requires 
some  time  to  become  familiar,  while  if  he  has  never  before  visited  a  southern  climate,  he 
will  not  fail  to  regard  them  with  unusual  interest,  mingled,  as  they  are,  with  the  rich 
vineyards,  extensive  olive-groves,  and  the  minor  productions  of  Piedmont.  The  still 
more  striking  and  varied  sublimity  of  the  ocean  is  there  also  to  add  its  peculiar  and 
transcendent  charm  to  the  scenery  around  Nice.  For  the  wide  waters  of  the  tideless 
Mediterranean  wash  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  stretch  away  along  the  coast,  fading 
into  the  blue  and  aerial  tints  of  distance;   now   apparent  in  the  restless  rage  of  a 
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tempestuous  surge^  and  now  reflecting,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  tiniest  leaf,  as  well  as  the 
overshadowing  tree  that  grows  by  its  side. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  aocomplished  our  purpose,  and  having  desoribed  the  objects  of 
greatest  interest  in  Switzerland,  have  added  to  th^n  those  for  which  the  traveller  will 
do  well  to  seek  amidst  the  regions  of  Northern  Italy.  We  now  bid  adieu  to  this  deeply 
interesting  country,  with  the  convicticHi  that  there  are  strong  indications  of  a  coming 
change  in  its  condition.  To  quote  once  more  a  writer,  to  whose  estimate  of  Turin 
we  have  already  been  indebted:  ''All  Italy  is  panting  for  an  awenire.  The  better 
part  of  all  that  deserves  to  be  called  her  modem  literature  is  occupied  with  the 
forecasting  of  The  Futubs.  It  is  but  lately  that  we  have  begun,  as  a  nation,  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  state  and 
prospects,  of  the  Italian  people.  We  were  wont  to  say  that  Italy  had  her  past  and 
her  eternity,  but  no  present.  It  is  not  so  now.  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  an 
Italian  revolution,  begun  with  a  Papal  amnesty,  and  ended  with  the  capitulation  of  Venice; 
and  since  the  restoration  of  the  old  rigime\  we  have  had  more  than  one  indication  of  a  spirit 
impatient  of  the  control  of  pope  and  kaiser.  Italy  is  looking  forward  to*  a  fnture,  and 
waiting  with  'earnest  expectation'  for  the  development  of — she  knows  not  what. 
Shall  it  be  the  Mazzinian  republic,  one  and  indivisable  ?  Or  the  united  democratic  Italy  of 
Qioberti,  with  the  two  centres  of  Rome  and  Turin  P  Or,  Borne  of  the  People — -the  Borne 
of  Niccolini — of  Cola  da  Bi^fmd — of  Arnaldo  da  Brescia  ?  Or,  shall  a  reformed  pope, 
laying  aside  his  triple  crown,,  dwell  apart  in  some  sacred  city,  the  president  of  a 
permanent  Idrk-session  of  friars,  monks,  and  bishops,  according  to  the  programme  of 
Tommaseo  P  Or,  shall  some  monarch  of  the  house  of  Savoy  consolidate  the  kingdoms  and 
duchies  of  the  peninsula  into  one  powerful  empire,  and  raise  Italy  again  to  her  old 
pre-eminence  P  The  only  point  on  which  all  agree  is  this,  that  the  old  systems  are 
worn  out,  and  that  Italy  has  need  of  new  principles.''  * 

"  The  truth  has  sprung  up  in  Italy,  but  not  from  the  bruised  seed  of  the  Beformation. 
It  is  true,  some  use  has  been  made  of  the  memoriak  of  other  days,  and  by  none  better 
than  the  descendants  of  the  exiles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  banished  men  of  Lucca 
are  returning  in  their  children's  children.  The  Bible  that  is  now  read  is  Diodati's.  The 
lady  who  did  so  much  for  the  truth  in  Tuscany,  before  our  evangelical  work  had  been 
heard  of,  was  a  Calandrini.  In  this  way  the  land  is  receiving  back  its  banished.  .But 
•in  general  the  influences  that  are  at  'work  are  modem.  We  cannot  refer  to  them  at 
length,  but  we  must  specify  first  of  all  the  great  historic  demonstration  that  has  been 
given  of  the  papacy,  and  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  nation  in  that 
system  of  which  the.  pope  is  the  political  head.  Beforming  Italy  can  no  longer  trust  in 
a  pope.  The  compatibility  of  the  papacy  with  civil  liberty  was  tried  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances ;  the  hour  had  come,  and  the  man ;  and  never  since  the  days  of 
the  Lombard  League  had  a  pope  arisen  to  such  an  elevation  as  Pius  IX.  When  he 
protested  against  the  occupation  of  Ferrara,  and  threatened  to  arm  his  subjects  in  defenoe 
of  the  papal  territory,  he  became  in  popular  estimation  a  new  St.  Leo,  going  forth  to 
meet  another  Attila,  or  rather  a  new  Alexander,  ready  to  stand  forth  against  another 
Barbarossa.  To  the  papal  influence  in  Italy  the  recoil  has  been  most  fatal ;  and  on 
minds  so  prepared,  the  good  seed  of  the  woid  of  God  has  not  fallen  in  vain.  It  has 
taken  root  in  Tuscany,  in  Piedmont,  in  Bome ;  and  the  cases  of  Count  Guiociardini  and 
the  two  Madiai  (to  name  no  others)  show  that  the  increase  has  been  to  the  glory  of  GK)d. 
To  enter  into  this  matter  would  require  a  volume — a  volume,  however,"  which  the 
writer  adds,  as  he  shows  that  if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  without  noise  or  note 
of  invasion,  "  which  had  better  not  be  written."     ' 
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Beaufoy's  ascent  of  Mont 

Blanc,  69 
Boauharnois,  Eugene,  699, 

603 
Bella,    Isola,   description 

of,  688 
Bellagio,  682 
Bellinzona,  351 ;  siege  of, 

368,  392 
Benedictine    abbev,    459, 

573 
Ber6sal,  inn  of,  193 
Bergamesque  shee^,  481 
Bergamo,   description  of, 

481 
Berglistock,  the,  323 
Bergun  valley,  461,  482 
Bernardino  road,  460, 479 
3erne  and  the  Bernese,  4 ; 
promenade  of,  88 ;  peaks 
of,  90, 104,179, 217,222; 
general    description    of 
the  canton,   227,  260  ; 
authorities  of,  278,  294, 
296,  ^3,  333,  335,  338  ; 
history  and  description 
of,341, 383,432;  encamp- 
ment before,  342 ;   tra- 
vellers from,  368,  367; 
achievements,  368;  re- 
formers, 371,  379,  398, 
406,  408;   troops,   422, 
423,  462,  604,  507,  619 
Berne,  old  canton  of,  463 

—    French,  603 

Bernese    Oberland,    174, 

227,  239,  265,  26\,  278, 

364,383    • 

Beminapass  described,  493 

Bemonli  family,  account 

of,  403 
Berthier,    general,    127 ; 

proclamation,  130,  478 
Beune,  479 
Bex,  168,  175,  195,  374; 

salt-works,  499 
Bexvieux,  500 
Biel.  377 

Bienne,  lake,  37,  367 ;  de- 
scription of  the  town, 
398,  421 
Bionnafoy,  glacier  de,  67 
Birds  on  Alpine  regions, 

164 
Black  League,  the,  370 
Bletsphbach  riter,  267 
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Blanc,  Mont,  2,  4 ;  aicent  | 
of,  12, 17 ;  described,  18, 
21,  29;  escarpments  of, 
42 ;  from  Buet,  43,  46, 
65,  68,  62,  64 ;  from  the 
Grand  Mulcts,  78;  by 
moonlight,    80 ;    expe- 
riences of  its  climbers, 
88;  descent  of,  01,  97, 
101,  107,  116,  117;  by 
moonlight,  120,123,144,  • 
148,  173,  184,  212,  242, 
266,324,611 
Boden,  Im,  299,  301 
Bodmer,  John  and  Jacob,  i 
account  of,  436  ' 

Boeotia,  331 

Bohemia,  412 ;  excitement 
on  Jerome's  death,  416 ; 
hills,  630  •  I 

Bois,  Glacier,  46,  96,  166    ' 
Bolca,  Monte,  666  j 

Bologna,  republic  of,  668    | 
Boltigen,  84 
Bon  fiomme,  42 
Bomxerille,  89,  41 
Bonnivard,  Francois  de,  27  j 
Bons,  Tillage  of,  33  | 

Bormio,  466,    490,    614 ; 

people  of,  619,  622  | 

Borromean  islands,  691       | 
BoRomeo,  St.  Charles,  699 
^       Charles  F.,  600 
Bossi  Guiseppe,  604 
Bossons,  the,  glaciers  of,  ! 
46,  62;  glacier  des,  71,  i 
83,  324  I 

Bourrit,  67;  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  ascend  Mont  | 
Blanc,  68 
Boveret,  Port  ds,  31  I 

Bragathlon,  column  of,  36 1 
Bragel,  Mont,  464  |' 

Braglio,    Mont,  inn   and , 

custom-house,  614 
Bramante,  687,  606 
Bramberg,  the,  342 
Breitenger,  436,  438 
Breithom,     174 ;     peaks, 

193,  262 
Bregenz,  411,  421 
Brembo,  the,  680 
Brenner,   la,    mountains, 

186;  glacier,  148 
Bremgarten,  368,  422 
Brenner  pass,  479  | 

Brenya,  la,  160 
BrenU,  632,  644,  667,  670  I 
Brevent,  the,  18,  43,  62; 
Mont,  55,  70, 78, 86,  90,  | 
108,  123,  164*  ; 

Brevera,  glacier,  116  j 

Brieg,  184,  187,  193,  195 
Briens,    217;   lake,    226, 
289,  246,  274,  323,  891 ; 
town,  261, 277, 296 
Browne,  Mr.  J.  H.,  69 ; 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  86 
Brugg,  219 
Brunig,  pass  of,  296,  298, 

323,  342 
Buch,  M.  de,  466 
Bucheck,  counts  of,  406 
Buet,    Mont,   summit  of, 

43,  46,  72,  79,  90 
Buondelmonte,  6J6 
Borgener's,     Hildebrand, 
ascent  of  Jungfrau,  262 
Burglen,  346,  391 


Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  43, 
120;  passage  of  Great 
St.  Bernard,  127,  478, 
130 ;  at  Marengo,  136 ; 
opinion  of  Desaix,  136, 
186, 190, 436-463;  mis- 
led, &c.,  471 ;  unworthy 
remarks  on  Macdonald's 
passage  of  St.  Bernard, 
479,623;  and  the  French 
Directory ;  answer  to 
Banras,  639;  at  Milan, 
604,611.  (See  also  Na- 
pMeon.) 
Burgoyne,  Upper,  342 
Bui'gundy,  French,  496 

—         mountains,  67 
Burgundian  Switzerland, 

328 ;  en^e,  379 
BurgundiaSs,  328, 444,638 
Buxtorfs,  account  of,  403 
Cachat,  Francois,  86 
Ciesar,  91 ;  first  military 
exploit    of,    326,    526, 
176,  680 
Calandrinus,    Scipio,  ac- 
count of,  616 
Calendar,  the,  464 
Calotte  dc  Mont  Blanc,  12 
Calvin,  19,  371 ;  account 
of,  379 ;  church  of,  403 ; 
time  of,  608  j 

Calypso,  ifcland  of,  34 
Cambray,  league,  638 
Campagnol   des  Nigroes,  ' 

274 
Campanile,  the,  647 
Carapo  Dolcenos,  476  ' 

—     Formio,  641 
Can  Grande,  tomb,  566 
—  Signiores,  tomb,  666 
Cappel,  battle-field  of,  378  I 
Capua,  683 

Capulets,  668;  monuments  I 
of,  666  ' 

Carignano,  palace  of,  607  ' 
Carinthia,  631  ! 

CariU,  660  j 

CaxTusa  family,  the,  669  ;  i 

tomb  of,  676 
Catania,  inhabitants  o£^  100 
Chiavenna,  463,  466,  474, 
481 ;  description  of,  616, 
619,622,526;  lake,  682 
Chiayari,  624 
Chillon,  castle  of,  27,  389 
Cit^jToftheSea,  622 
Ciyitas  Sedunorum,  179 
Clarans,   village   of,    26 ; 

Tineyard,  126 
Cluses,  town  of,  39 
Coire,  446,  462,  479,  481, 
486,  490,  498,  609,  620 ; 
bishop  of,  369,  460;  de- 
scribed, 464,  469,  473 
Cogne,    heights    of,   91; 

montagne  de,  119 
CoUon,  Col  de,  146 ;  dead 
bodies  under  the  preci- 
pices of,  147 
Colonne  de  Joux,  121 
Cols,  101 

Columella,  328,  419;  com- 
panion of,  442 
Columna  Kostrata,      619 
Comasques,  the,  681,  687  ; 

Salaces  of  the,  486  ;  un- 
er    arms,    422 ;     war 
between,  616 


Catullus,    birtliplace    of, 

668;  residence  of,  682 
Celtic  race,  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Helvetia,  326 
Cenacolo,  606 
Ccnis,  Mont,  90,  174,  186, 

479 
Cerens,  328 
Cemetz  described,  490 
Cervin,    the,    123,    174; 

Monte,  119,  611 
Cex,  Porte  de,  31 
Chablais,  the,  33 
Chftlets  described,  279 
ChUeUof  AroUa,  148 
Chalons,  16, 176 ;  house  of, 

381 
Chambers,  church  at,  608 
Chamben,  91, 178;  nurse- 
ries, 232 
Chamois  hunter's    cabin, 
143;  and  iU  hunters,  160 
Chamouni,  valley  of,  39 ; 
described,  44,  62, 64, 67, 
70, 78, 87, 90;  inn,  94, 96, 
97,  149,  179,  611 
Champagne,  plains,  406 
Charlemagne,    833,    436; 
the  small,  341, 666, 662; 
death  of,  694 
Charles,  archduke,  444-63 
Charles  Emanuel  III.,  106 
Charles  IV.,  482 
Charles  V.,  378,  630,  670 
Charles,  prince,  402,  412, 

698 
Charmotane  glaciers,  124 
Charmoz,  163;  hill,  166 
Charpentier,  M.,  600 
Chateaux  d'Aux,  34 
Chatillon,  103,  106,  611 
Charles  le  T^meraire,  prie 

dieu  of,  392 
Chasms,  formation  of,  164  i 
Chcde,  cascade  of,  43  | 

Cheesemaker,  Swiss,  287    , 
Chetif,  Mont,  120,  160 
Combal,  lake  of,  111,116    | 
Como,  lake  of,  472,  616 ;  > 
description  of,  682 ;  yal- 
ley  of,  616  ;  steamboats  { 
o^  682  I 

Constance,   lake  of,   173,  { 
236,  368,  366,  371,  391, 
409,411,417,  419,  421, 
434,447,466,423;  bishop  { 
of,  334,  419 ;  council  of  , 
war  of,  367 ;  account  of,  , 
411,  431,  479 
Coostantine,  emperor,  124,  ' 

466, 695 
Contamines,  vUlaffe,  42 
Contra  da  NuoTa,  607 

—  del  Po,  607 

—  di   Marengo,  the, 
hotel  in,  616  i 

Corso  NuoTO,  627 

Cute,  Mer  de  la,  86  i 

Coulon's  ascent  of  Strah-  , 
leek,  311  ! 

Courmajreor,  42, 108, 110 ;  | 
scene  inyalley  of,  117, 
120,  134,  148 

Couste,  416 

Coutet,  Marie,  13,  72; 
Jean  Marie,  76,  84,  92, 
117,  152;  Simon,  69 

Couvercle,  rock,  excur- 
sion to,  62 


Cramont,   the,    116,   118, 

120,  149 
Cremona,  description,  679 
Cretinism,  104 
Cretins,  the,  244, 247  ;  in- 
stitution, 248 
Cul-de-Sac,  valley,  199 
Dala,  the,  gorge,  199 ;  tor- 
rent, 208 
Danube,    the,.  173,    220, 
831,  469 ;  valley  of,  471 
Dauben  See,  206 
Davphintf,  valley,  120 
Davos,  vdley,  467 
D'Aubign^,  T.  A.,  20 
Debacle,  a,  97 
DeCandolle,  1»,  22,  114 
De  Cayrol,  136 
De  Cashron,  J.,  479,  607 
DelU  PagUa,  616 
D'Etr^s,  Mary,  490 
D'Esche,  Chev.,  376 
D'Este,  village  of,  686 
Delemont,  town,  298 
De  Lonsuevilles,  the,  881 
Dent  d'Erin,  119 

—  du  Midi,  27,  175 

—  des  Mordes,  176 

—  d* Argent,  the,  269 
DerborenUe  lakes,  179 
Dernier  Rochers,  86 
Desaix,  tomb  of^  his  march 

into  Effypt,  &c.,  182; 
death  of,  136;  transport 
of  his  remains  to  St. 
Bernard,  187,  616 

Desolation,  valley  of,  182 

Desor,  M.,  ascent  of  Jung- 
frau, 264 ;  quoted,  302, 
810;  ascent  of  the 
Strathleok,  311,  316 

De  Stael,  Madame,  22 

Diablerets,  the,  90,  178 

Dischma,  valley,  469 

Dole,  the,  16,  173 

Dome  du  Go<it^,  64,  66, 
71,  78,  80,  83 

Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, strife  between, 
372 ;  cemetery  at  Basle, 
406, 662  ;  convent  of,603 

Domo  d'Ossola,  179 

Domleschg  vaUey,  464 

Dora,  the,  610 

Dora  Baltea,  the,  105, 120; 
source,  107,  116 

Dora  Grassa,  607 

Doria,  Andrea,  619 
—  duke  of,  palace  of,  618 

Dorias,  610 

Douane,  the,  34 ;  a,  96,  97 

Doveria,  the,  198 

Dranse,  the,  83 ;  overflow 
of,  97,  124,  126,  137, 
146,  179 

Durance,  valley  of,  120,174 

Durazn,  the,  618 

Durazzo,  palace  of,  de- 
scription of,  618 

Eboulements,  montagnes 
des,  148,  220 

Eiger,  the,  11,  90,  246, 
267,  261;  peaks,  2G9, 
271,  276,  312,  314,  323 

Einsiedeln,  valley  of, 
monks  of,  333,  360,  366; 
chapter  of,  419,  434 ; 
superstition  connected 
with  abbey  of,  510 
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£clielle8,le8,  286 
Emmenthal,  the,  383 
Employment  of  the  Swiss, 

286 
Engadine,    yalleyB,    173; 
forests,  the,    222,    369, 
461 ;  Upper,  489,  479, 
481;    a<icount  of,    486; 
Lower,  490,  518 
Engelhomer,  the,  323 
Enghi,  the,  394 
Engiberg,  the,  478 
Engineering    exploits    in 

Alpine  districts,  253 
Engstligenthal,  227 
Entremon,  Val,  124 
EnUibuch,  351,407 
Entr6ves,   Vale   d*,   115; 
Tillage,  glacier,  U7, 148 
Erasmus,  annotations  of, 
373 ;  epitaph,  402,  404  ; 
portrait  of  Eioge  de  la 
Eolie,  405 ;  Greek  Tes- 
tament of,  435 
Erlach,  abbey  of,  88,  341 
Erlenbach,  227,  302 
Eschen,  catastrophe  to,  72 ; 

monument,  43 
Eschenthal,  valley,  425 
Facincean,  castle  of,  425 
Faido,  rocks  of,  347 
Fardun,  governor  of,  461 
Farel,  19 ;  sepulchral  stone 
of,  37,  371 ;  account,  374, 
377,  379 
Faucigny  valley,  495 
Faulhorn,  the,  79, 90,  274; 

storm  on,  275,  312 
Felix,  King  Charles,  610 
Fellenberg,  M.  de,  396 
Fengtre,  Col  de,  1419 
Ferrara,  568,  579,  581 
Ferrera,  Val  de,  450 
Ferret,  Col  de,  115;  Val 
de,  117, 120;  forest,  124, 
126;  Piedmontese  val- 
ley, 148  ;  Petit,  149 
Feudal  tower,  124;  system 

in  Switzerland,  330 
Fido,  185 
Fiera,  the,  581 
Finister-aar-Hom,  90,174, 
262,  275,  277,  310,  318, 
319,  323,  359,  392 
Finister-aar,  glacier  of,3 11 
Fir  forests,  215 ;  rafts,  220 
Flume  di  Latte,  583 ;  cause 

of  conjectured,  586 
Flavius,  arch  of,  561 
Flax,  cultivation  of,  291 ; 

weaver,  292 
Fl^gere,  the,  52,  108 
Flesch,  the,  446 
Fluella,    pass    of,     115; 
valley     and    Col   des- 
cribed, 469 
Fluellen,  344,  347 
Forbes,  Mr.,  quoted,  10; 
ascent  of  Col  du  Geant. 
117,  144  ;  enteiprise  of, 
146  ;  passage  of  Col  du 
Ferret,  148;  conclusion 
of  his  remarkable  enter- 
prise, 152 ;  on  the  struc- 
ture  of  a  glacier  and 
various  phenomena,  155 ; 
uuoted,  159,   164,  202; 
directions    to    tourists, 
210,  246,  262,  290,  310 


Forclaz,  the,  42,  97 

Forests  of  Switzerland, 
214 ;  ice-storms,  215 

FontanSt,  Pierre,  75 

Foron,  the,  39 

Fountains,  the  Seven,  227 

France  and  the  French, 
4,  19,  90 ;  army  on  St. 
Bernard's,  105,  186, 
409;  defeat  of,  at  Ma- 
rengo, 135,  173,  191 ; 
revolution  alluded  to, 
278;  proceedings  of,  364, 
463;  designs  of,  387, 
398;  emigranUi,  399;  re- 
public of,  memorable 
year  in,  405,  406  ;  occu- 
pation of  Switzerland, 
436,  487;  troops,  490, 
505 ;  republic,  539 ;  first 
arrival  at  Venice,  545, 
555 ;  at  Verona,558,  609 
—  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of,  fdte  at  Ma- 
rengo, 616 

Francis  I.,  599 

Franconia,  556 

Frauenfeld,  418 

Frederick  I.,  466,  580 
--        II.,  341,  567 

—  Ill ,  370 

—  the  Greaf,  406 

—  .     WilliamGeorge 

Srince  of  Orange,  of 
ra88au,575;  of  Austria, 
367  ;  of  Prussia  and  the 
treaty  of  Bale,  405 
French  Scriptures,  the, 
first  protestant  edition 
of,  381 
Fretz,   Mont,   glacier  of, 

.148 
Freyburg,  tradition    con- 
cerning lime-tree  at,  34 ; 
suspension-bridge,     35, 
227;  city  and  mhabit- 
ants,  341,  369,  383,  388, 
390,  406,  433 
FrohnAlpe,  346,511 
Fruit  season  in  Switzer- 
land, 236 
Fruit-trees  of  Switzerland, 

282 
Frutigen,  village,  226 
Funguena,  village,  224 
Furca,  the,  90,  173,  185, 

303,  347,  351 
Fosina,  544 
Gaiss,  424 
Galanda,  454 
Gallenstock,  173 
Galileo,  scene  of  his  ob- 
servations, 547,  570 
Gairie,  arch  of,  561 
Garda,  Tiago  di,  582,  587 
Gauli  glacier,  323 
Gauther,  PoDt  du,  193- 
Geant,  the,  68;    Col  du, 
85,  91,  115;   ascent  of, 
171.  120.148,  148,  151; 
glacier  du,  153 
Gemmi,  the,  90,  97 ;  pass, 
199  ;   defence   of,  203  ; 
lakeof,  205,  211,  226 
Gen^vre,  Mont,  611 
Genoa,  90,  581 ;    history 
and  description,  590, 610 
German  Switzerland,  328 
Geneva,  lake  of,  17,  24, 


101,  126,  174,  266,  328, 
358,  387 
Geneva,  city  described,  18; 
historical  associations, 
19  ;  university,  20  ;  its 
watch-manumcture,  22 ; 
canton,  34,  52,  91,  130, 
134,  173 ;  nurseries  of, 
232,  330,  332,  371 ;  Re- 
formation in,  374 ;  Pro- 
testantism in,  379,  404 ; 
republic,  421,  424,  438, 
503 ;  jewellery,  505  ; 
description  of,  506 ; 
women  of,  f  08,  523 
Germany,  4,  186,  234  ;  . 
dukes  of,  331;  plains, 
347 ;  Beformation  in, 
371,  376,  394,  396.  421  ; 
commerce  with  Zurich, 
436, 438,  474, 479 ;  civil 
war  in,  529, 550;  forests; 
emperors,  665,  621 
Gessler,    335;    death  of, 

337,  345,  391 
Gessner,  Solomon,  437 
Getroz,  glacier,  146 
Gbibelines.  555,  567,  617 
Giacomo,  Val  san,  582 
Giant,  Little  and   Great, 

269 
Giessbach,  88,  240 ;   cas- 
cade, 251;  falls  of,  278 
Giotto's    portrait  of    St. 
Anthony,  572 ;  Madon- 
na, 579;   paintings    in 
freestone,  675 
Giulio  Romano,  578 
Glacier,  life  on  a,  308 
Glaciers,  7,  74;  common 
form,  Switzerland,  153 
Glamisch,  the,  366,  442 
Glarus,    canton    of,    de- 
scribed, 246,   287,   330, 
335,  351,  365,  367,  370, 
420,  426 ;  mountains  of,  j 
434;  reformation  in,  435, 
439,     442,     445,     460  ; 

Seople  of,  462,  464  i 

u,  canton  of,  461 

Gletscher  heights,  268        ' 

Gletscherhom,  226 

Glyss,  town  of,  184,  187 

God's  House,  League,  465 

Goethe's  approach  to  Cha- 
mouni,  46,  88 

Goitres,  104,  244 

Goldau,  village  of,  358, 
362 ;  valley  of,  366 

Gondo,  defile  of,  187 ; 
gorge  of,  190,  198 

Goodall,  Mr.  A.,  69 ;  as- 
cent of  Mont  BUnc,  86 

Gottfried  Mind,  accotmt 
of,  507 

Gotteron,  valley  of,  35 

Goutrans,  the,  331 

Gradus  (or  Grado),  Isle 
of,  533 

Grand  Canal,  Venice,  543 

Granbundten,  460,  462 

Great  Hospital,  606 

Grenier,  Mont,  178 

Grey  League,  459, 462, 468 

Gries,  the,  302 

Grimsel,  the,  173,  185, 
277 ;  ascent  of,  298, 
85 1 ;  heights  of  the,  39 1 ; 
hospice  of,  303,  318 


Grindelwald,  val.  of,  227, 
240,  262,  270;  climate, 
natural  history,  &c.,  271, 
312 ;  glacier,  311,  322 

Grison  country,  league, 
173,  222,  371,  412,  421, 
446,  454, 459  ;  diet,  465, 
497,  508,  514  ;  federal 
republic,  468.  470,  486, 
510;  army,473,  376,479; 
people  o^  480;  storm 
in,  482;  troops,  515; 
account  of,  519,  523,  580 

Groningen,  403;  bailiff,  433 

Grubenmann  constructs  a 
bridge  at  Schaffhausen, 
409,  423 

Griinhom,  262 

Grusch,  469 

Grusisberg,  230 ;  lord  of, 
338 

Grutli  spring,  336 

Gruy^res,  35,  289,  496    . 

Guelphs,  555,  567,  617 

Guggenbuh),  Dr.,  2^6 

Guides  of  Chamouni,  53 

Guidiziati,  561 

Gundoldingen,  death  of, 
340 

GuUnen,  301 

Guy  Fuerbity,  376 

Hamel's,  Dr.,  ascent  ot 
Mont  Blanc,  12 

Handeck,  falls  of,  88,  302 

Hannibal,  91 ;  passage  of 
the  Alps,  121;  army  of, 
130  ;  expedition  of,  267, 
352,  611 

Hapsburg  castle,  331, 335 ; 
house  of,  367,  369,  460 

Harder,  the,  240 

Uarderberg,  the,  adven- 
tures on.  243,  406 

Ilasli,  valley  of,  227 ;  na- 
tural history,  277 ;  cas- 
tle, 278 

—  Upper,  vaUey,  de- 
scription of,  277,  298 ; 
Lower,  391 

Haut  Rhin,  the,  383 
Heisseplatte,  the,  314 
Helvetia,  and  the  Helvetii, 
ancient  history  of,  326, 
371,419;  Northern,  481; 
rulers  in,  460 
Helvetic  confession,  510 
Helvetic  geography,  idea 
of,  4;  league,  387;  con- 
federation, 463 
Henry  of  Werdenberg,  462 
Henry  I.,  emp.,  332,  431 

—  II.,  *'  338, 419 
--.  IV.,  «  831, 490, 
598 

—  VII.,    "      402,  406 

—  VIII.,  picture  of,  by 
Holbein,  405 

Herdsmen,  Alpine,  287 

Hildesheim,  347 

Hinter  Rhein,  the,  455; 

glaciers  of,  474 
Hofiriicke,  the,  354 
Hofwyls,  396 
Hohenwell      and     Stein 

Abbey,  419 
Hola  valley,  469 
Holbein,  Dance  of  Death, 

354;  account  of,  404,  618 
Homiing,  507 
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Hdllen  Piatt,  or  Infernal 

Table,  302 
Hospice  of  the  Simplon, 

193 
Hospiul,  Tillage,  347 
Hugi,  146,  104,  275,  306 
UuiB,  John,  367  ;  account 
of,  412  ;  Bible  and  dun- 
geon, 41 G 
Ibex,  the,  163 
Ice-storm,  215 
Ilantz,  461,  498 
lUankin,  the,  411 
nUers,  Val  d',  158 
Im  Hof,  village  of,  299 
Imsubrians, country  of,  122 
Inden,  301 
Indtistria,  town,  609 
Inn.  the  valley  of,    173, 
369,    460,    469;    upper 
valley   described,    486, 
491  :  the,  486,  488,  490 
Ino,  church,  377 
Inspruck,  427,  490,  631 
Interlachen,  217,226,  238, 

262,  §25,  383 
Iseran,  Mont,  90,  101,  119, 

123 
Isbre,  the,  119  ;  valley  of, 

121,  174 
Isola,  San  Larazzo,  550 
Isola,  village,  474  ;   pass 

to,  475 
Istria,  534  ;  marble  of,  539 
Italian  states  of  Austria, 
514 

—  Tyrol,  the,  472 

—  valleys,  386;  poets, 
438;  protestants,  498 

Italy.  4,  104  ;  fate  of  de- 
cided, 136, 175, 180, 190, 
278,  302,  332,  347,  364, 
369,  382 ;  commerce 
with  Zurich,  431,  436, 
438,  446,  460,  463,  467, 
471,474,  487,498,505; 
fruit  trees  of,  523 ;  east- 
em  coast,  532,  533,  550, 
562 

Ivrogne,  village  of,  108 

Jardin,  the,  52  ;  ascent  of, 
62,  85,  153,  155;  des 
Vlantes.  394 

Jerome  of  Prague,  367; 
account  of,  415 

Jesuits,  the,  church  of, 
408;  the,  510,  621 

Jorasse,  Grand,  115,  120, 
148 

Jorasses,  precipices  and 
glaciers,  148 

Jorea,  103,  108,  351 

Jovet,  Mont,  105 

Joy,  or  Jovet,  Mont,  42 

Juchliberg,  the,  319 

Jungfrau,  11,  88,  90,  174, 
205,  237 ;  hotel  of,  &c., 
239;  avalanches,  243, 
246,  257  ;  first  ascent  of, 
260;  second  ascent  of, 
262;  peaks,  269,  276, 
312,  319,  323,  359,  383, 
392 

Jura  mountains,  the,  16; 
grandeur  of,  18,  87,  39, 
44,  78;  chain  of,  90, 149, 
15S,  164,  173,  328,  342, 
371,  374,  387,  393,  406, 
493,  503 


Julior  pais,  481 
Juliet's  tomb,  565 
Julius,  pope,  373 

—      column  of,  481 
Kallihorn  ridge,  261 
Kandersteg  valley,  211 
—        village,  266 
Katzis  village,  509 
Kauffman,  Angelica,   ac- 
count of,  467 
Kienthal,  the,  226 
Kientzigthal,.the,  445 
'  Kientzigkoulm,  365,  445 
!  Klausen  pass,  164 
I  Kleine  ilytbe,  364 
.  Klon,  the,  443 
Klonthal,  lake,  443 
Klus  iron- works,  408 
Krauhenthal  pass,  463 
Kusnacht  bay.  362 
La  Bosse  du  Dromedaire, 
i      64 

I  La  Croix,  127 
)  Lackinen,  163 
i  Laghetto,  the,  515 
I  Lago  Maggiore,  187»  190, 
347 
Laguna,  Lagoon,  532,  544 
L'Ai<;le,  hotel  de,  315 
La  Marche,  300 
Landesgemeinde,  331 
Landslips,  220 
Langin,  tower  of,  33 
Lanncs,  the,  127, 130, 133, 

135 
Lannes,  marshal,  616 
Lanquart,  torrent,  469 
Lanslubourg,  119 
La  Sarra,  detUe  of,  514, 523 
La  Superga,  608 
La  Kottia,  cliffii  of,  474 
Latinos,  heights,  205 
La  Torre  del  Greco.  622 

—    dell'  Annuziata,  622 
La  Tuile  village,  121 
Lfliudenburg,  335 
Laufen,  the,  furnace  of,  409 
Lauffenberg,  427 
Lausanne,  25, 232,  332,388 
Lauteraar,   Col   dc,   319: 

glacier,  323 
Lauterbrunnen,  valley  of, 
227,  237,  252.  265,  272  ; 
cure,  287.  319 
Lavator,  account  of,  437 
Lax.  village,  185 
Lcchaud.  glacier  dc,  62, 

148,  153 
Leidelhom,  the,  319 
Leinmat,  366 
Leman,  lake,  24,  44,  78, 
9U  233,  871;    delinea- 
tions of,  30,  174 
Lentzburg,  333,  368 
Leon  Juda,  371,  435 
Leper,  the,  105 
Lera,  lower  valley,  469 
Lesa  valley,  104 
Leuk,  baths  of,  179,  201 ; 
village,  199 ;  people  of, 
insurrection,  203;  val- 
lev  of,  205 
Leukerbad,199,201,203.26 
Levantine    valley,     349 ; 

shepherds  of  the,  425 
Liddes,  village  of,  124 
Lido,  shore  of,  549 
Limmat,  367, 408,  434,  444 
Lindau,  427,  462 


Limifcus,  22.  411 
Linth,  350,  442,  444,  460 
Lisighau's    hamlet,    pea- 
sant's house  near,  372 
Lisonzo,  the,  533 
Little  Lake,  24 
Livenza,  the,  532 
Locarno,  592 
Lodi,  road,  580 
i  Looche,  199 
I  Lombard  dialect,  464 
—       League,  298 
Lombardo  Venetian  king- 
dom, 460,  523,  579 
Lombards,    the   court  of, 

332,  567,  580 
Lombardy,  90  ;  plaini  of, 
100,  173^  616,  523,  527, 
539 ;  ancient  inhabitants 
of,  account  of,  555,  579, 
581 ;   ancient    laws    of, 
598,  601  ;  crown  of,  603  ; 
lakes  of.  582 
Loncino,  567 
Lorenzquella,    spring   of, 

201 
Lutschen,  glacier,  261 
Louis  XI [I.,  462,490 
—    XIV.,  406,  499.  591, 
611 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  432 

~    IV.,  442 
Lowertz,  luke  of,  362,  364, 

366 
Lucerne,  canton,  219  ;  lake, 
described,  274,  280, 299, 
323.  343,  347,  358,  362, 
366;  canton,  338;   ad- 
voyar  of,  340 ;  account 
of,  344,  352,  368;  con- 
spiracy,   407  ;    canton, 
421,  433,  443,  499 
I  Lugano,   438 ;  lake,  583  ; 
description  of,  591 
Lungexn  village,  296, 298  ; 

lake,  297,  323 
Luther,  371 ;  birth  of  re- 
ferred to,  372 ;  on  con- 
substantiation,  374 ; por- 
trait of,  405     . 
Lutherans,  376,  503 
Liitschine,       the,       255 ; 

Black,  271.  315 
Lutzcldorf  viJlagc,  249 
Maccaroni,  622 
Macdonald,  471,  475  ;  pas- 
sage of  the  Splugen,  478 
Machine  for  tunnelling,5 1 2 
Macugnaga,  510 
Maggiore,  564 ;  lake,  487 
Maira,  the,  515 
Maisou  Dieu,  468 
Mai oga  pass,  481 
Manfred,  240  ;  reputed  re- 
sidence of,    242,     252 ; 
quoted,  269 
Mantua,    539,    558 ;    ac- 
count of,  576 ;  cathedral 
churches,  578 ;  tapestry, 
478 
Marengo,  72;  battle,  105, 
351,    599,    615;    plain,  i 
134, 187  ;  description  of, 
616 
Marengoux,  rocks  of,  138 
Marignano,  battle  of,  500 
Marionette,  623 
Marmots,  163 
Martinsbriick,  173 


Martigny,  52. 55,  53 ;  route 
to,  95;  village  of,  07, 
148,  173,  177,  124,  179, 
187,  196,  312,  351 

Matter,  the,  611 

Matterhom,  the  peaks  of, 
205,  212 

Matterthal,  611 

Maurice,  531 

Maurienne,  the,  121 ;  val- 
leys, 495 

Mauvaison-bridge,  99 

Mediterranean,  coast  of, 
the,  85, 91, 173 ;  islands, 
234  ;  the,  319,  450,  486 

Meillerie,  heights  of,  their 
beauty,  31 

Meinau,  island  of,  417 
I  Melcthal,   353  ;     tale  of, 

337,  363 
'  Mellingen,  368 
I  Mer  de  Glace,  58,  61,  85, 
,      95.  Ill,  117,  148,  150, 
'       152,  286,  314 

Mettenburg,  315,  322 

Metz,  379 

Meyenberg,  capture  of,  3C8 

Meycnfeld,  462,  470 

Meyringen,  valley  of,  252, 
277,  296,  298,  301 

Miage,  the,  115, 123;  gla- 
cier, 149 

Milan,  105,  136,  191,  299, 
467  ;  treaty  of,  522,  556, 
568, 579, 694 ;  history  of, 
595  ;  cathedral,  599,  609 

Milan,  archbishop,  414 

—  dukes  of,  368,  371 

—  duchesa(lowager,40 
Mincio,  the,  473,  657,  568, 

576,  578 ;  bridge,  678 
Misocco,   valley  of,  431 ; 

castle,  480 
Misox,  lords  of,  480 
Moine,  the,  153 
Miinch  valley,  246,  261 ; 

peaks  of,  269,  312,  323 
Mon^on,  463 
Monotta,     valley,      364 ; 

bridge  of,  365,  443 
Mnntanvert,  58, 62 ;  forest, 

54 ;  glacier,  66,  70,  153, 

155 
^fonthery,  blocks  of,  158 
Monstein,  valleys,  469 
Moraines,  11, 149,  266 
Morbcgno,  515 
Morat,  battle  of,  34 ;  lake, 

328,  391 
Morgarten,  363,  463 
Morgue,  or  cemetery,  of 

the  hospice,  140 
Mossberg,  the,  363 
Bf  osson,  treaty  of^  520, 522 
Moulins,  157 

Mountain  ranges,  1 ;  sce- 
nery, how  to  enjoy  it, 

3 ;  character  of  general 

disposition,  101 
Mulcts,   Grand,   the,   70, 

76 ;  operations  in,  79, 93 
Munsterthal,  the,  164,  398 
Mythe,  mountain,  366 
Kant  d'Arpenaa,  40 

—  Noir,  43 

—  d'Orli,40    . 
Nairglio,  Grande,  594 

—  Nuovo,  594 
Needle  of  Varens,  18 
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Napoleon*  31 ;  paasage  of 
St.  Beinardy  351,  599, 
603,  615.  (See  also 
Buonaparte) 

Neuchateloisj  hotel  des, 
a  day  at,  806,  317 

Neuchatel,  36;  lake,  37, 
328 ;  Tiews  from  hill 
of,  88,  01,  158,  293; 
reformers  of,  371 ;  pro- 
vince of,  376,  398,  421, 
427,  503 ;  valley  of,  504, 
508,  510 

Nice,  624 

Nidwalden,  296 

Niesen,  mountains  of^  226; 
the,  231,  237,  312 

Nismes,  amphitheatre,  559 

Nufenen,  the,  185 

Nyon,  town  of,  16 

Oberaarhom,  the,  319 

Obergestelien,  186 

Oberhalbstein,  461,  481 

Oberland,  the,  237,  253; 
valleysof,  265,  271,278, 
294  ;  mountains  of,  359, 
385,  392  ;  ice  plains  of, 
458  ;  canton  of,  463,  481 

G^colampadius,  371 ;  ac- 
count of,  373 

(EschihiU,  226 

Gischinen  valley,  212,  266 

Oglio  valley,  473,  557 

Ollmont,  valley  of,  245 

Oltem  chapel  of,  357 

Orlando,  the,  550^  562 

Ormonds,  valley  of,  374 

Orsiere,  valley  and  village 
of,  95,  124,  148 

Ortler  Spitz,  514 

Ossola  Domo,  d*  and  Val 
de,  179,  185,  187,  196, 
198,  368,  426 

Otho  II.,  562 

OtUl,  John,  43 

Ouches,  les,  52 

Padua,  532,  667 

Ptestum,  559,  622 

Palladio,  arch  of,  651; 
Andrea,  573 

Palvonx,  Mont,  120 

Para,  chalets  de  la,  70 

Paradis,  Grand,  119 

Paul,  emperor,  19 

—  III.,  530 

—  of  Venice,  630 

—  Veronese,  birthplace 
of,  558,  564 ;  painting 
of  the  *'  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Justtna,"  674 ;  paint- 
ing by,  679,  681;  chef- 
d'oeuvre,  618 

Pavia,  570,  694,  698  ;  bat- 
tle of,  669 

Pays  de  Vaud,  26,  42, 126, 
326,  341,  387 

Peak  ol  Tempests,  319 

PeUigrini  family,  chapel 
of,  664,  600 

Pellina,  Val,  124,  146 

Perte  du  Rhone,  174 

Pertins,  100 

Perugino,  617 

Pescheera,  fortress  of,  682 

Pestalozzi,  37 

P<fterel,  Mont,  120,  149 

Pfefiers,  batUe  of,  446; 
baths,  447  ;  convent  of, 
450,  454,  457 


Petrarch,  574 ;   house  of, 

676,  621 
Philip,  631,  609 

—  II.,  699 

—  IV.,  620 
PhiUpson,  Arthur,  adven* 

ture  of,  168 
Piave,  the,  632 
Piazza  Reale,  607 

—  Virgiliana,  678 
Piedmont,  3,  85,  88,  90; 

plains  of,  90,  97 ;  notice 
of,  101 ;  lowlands  of,  105, 
124,  236,  245,  611 

Piedmont  roval  family,  se- 
pulchre of,  609 

Piedmontese  law  of  suc- 
cession, 104 

Pietola,  village,  679 

Pilatus,  Mount,  217,  323, 
354,  368 

Piz  Beverin,  458,  474 
—  Val  Rhein,  460 

Pisa,  534,  670,  610 

Placentia,  631,  680 

Plateau,  the,  83,  92 

Po,  90,  103,  122,  331,  464, 
532,  565,  557,  695,  608 

Pococke,  47 

—       valley,  61 

Polcevcra,  description,  621 

Poncaite,  Riviera  di,  624 

Pont,  village  of,  483 

Pont  Alter,  489 

Ponte  Emilio,  562 

Ponzon'e,  count,  580 

Porazzo,  the,  580 

Porlezza,  692 

Porta  Nuova,  606 

Portici,  inhabitants  of,  100 

Porto  Franco,  621 

Pourtale's  ascent  of 
Strathleck,  311 

Praghel,  Mont,  443,  445 

Prague,  University,  412, 
416;  archbp.,  413,  416 

Pratigau,  valley,  454,  462, 
468,  491 

Vt6  de  Bar,  148 

Pr^,  Mont  de,  148 

Pregalia,  people  of,  490 ; 
the,  518 

Pi6j,  les,  62 

Priory,  the,  70,  90 

Priuti's  palace,  651 

Pron,  plain  of,  126 

Protestantism  in  Switzer- 
land, 609 ;  war  against, 
515 

Provence,  90 

Puppets,  theatre  of;  623 

Pyffer,  general,  366 

Ragatz,  town  of,  446 

Ragione,  Palazzo  di,  or 
de  Guistizzia,  676 

Raoul  Rochette,  104 

Raphael  d'XJrbino,  606 

Rappersehwy],  capture  of, 
422;  described,  430; 
town  and  castle^  442 

Raron,  lord  of,  castle  of, 
369,  421 

Ravenna,  634,  666 ;  arch- 
bishop, 668 

RiOiberg,  the,  227 

Realschulcn,  608 

Realt,  eastle,  4(5 

Reclus,  121 ;  valky,  122 

Red  snow,  113 


Reformation,  doctrines  of, 

diffused,    19,  372,  378, 

412,435,490;  efforts  to 

check,  520 

Reichenau    island,     336, 

441 ;  chapter  of,  419 
Reichenbach,  the,  cascade 

of,  277 
Resina,  people  of,  100 
Reufen  glacier,  323 
Reuss,  the,  219,  331,  349, 
351,  368,  408,  422,459, 
463,  486 
Rhfetia,  326 ;  highlands  of, 
emancipation    of,    319, 
371,  419 ;  highlands  and 
valleys,   460 ;    leagues, 
461,  465 
RhflDtiau  Alps,  446,  460, 

514  ;  language,  468 
Rhsetzuns,  lord  of,  459,461 
Rheinthal,  the,  421,  423, 

426,  473 
Rhein wald,  the,  173,  369 ; 

glacier,  458,  474 
Rhine,  the,  at  Bale,  98  ; 
bridge  across,  175,  181, 
219;   valley.  236.    277, 
306,  333,  347,  360,  369, 
371,  386,  399,  402,  405, 
409,411;  monastery  on, 
413,  417,424,426,  431; 
sources  andborders,444; 
upper,   446 ;   nobles  of 
the,  461,  454,  468;  val- 
leys, 477-79;  bridge,  481 
Rhone,    the,    4,    18,   24; 
vaUey  of,  27,  31,  34,  58, 
90 ;  views  of,  97 ;  valley, 
101,  105,  121,  149,  158, 
173 ;  glacier  of,  &c.,  174, 
179,  184,  190,  199,  201, 
205,  261,  277;   glacier, 
303,  306,  357,  486 
Rialto,  bridge,  342,  548 
RicheUeu,  cardinal,  519 
Righi,  the,  323,  354 ;  as- 
cent  of,  358,  360;  his- 
torical recollections,  363, 
366 
Rinderhom  peak,  fall,  206 
Riviera,  624 
Rivo  Alto,  island,  649 
Roche  Blanch^,  or  White 

Rock,  121 
Rocher  des  Anglais,  61 
Rochets  Rouges,  or  Red 

Rocks,  84 
Rochette,  la,  ruins  of,  33 
Rochfort,  glacier  de,  148 
Roderick's  Boden,  302 
Rodolph,  count,  333,  341 
Rodolphe  d'Brlach,  342 

—  of  Hapsburg,  402 

—  of  Werdenberg,  426 
Rohan,  Prince,  185 

—     Duke,  521 

Roman  Catholicism  in 
Switzerland,  609 

Roman  Helvetia,  332 

Rosa  Monte,  21,  85,  88; 
derivation  of  the  name, 
90,  108,  119,  123,  174, 
184,  205,  212,  266,  691, 
601,  610 

Rosehach,  423 

Rosenberg,  Mont,  356 

Rosengarten,  232 

Rosenhom,  the,  322 


Rosenlaui,  glacier  of,  279, 

323 
Rosier,  234 

Rossberg,  the,  358,  362-6 
Rosset,  Mont,  42 
Roth,    Peter,     ascent   of 

Jungtrau,  262 
Rott-thal,  Col  du,  263 
Rougcmont,  Adolphe  and 

Alfred  de,  310 
Rousseau,   16,    22;    resi- 
dence of,  26,  31 ;  quoted, 

38,  91,  231 
—       island  of,  18 
Rousses,  Les  Grandes,  120 
Ru,  Mont,  149 
Rugha,  deaie,  469 
Ruiter,  the,  119;  glacier, 

121,  128 
Russians,  struggle  of  the, 

with  the  French,  350 ; 

proceedings  of,  364,  445, 

463 
Saane,  the,  34 
Saanen,  34 

Sabasinis,  Port  de,  105 
Sahara,  the,  2 
Sala  di  Consiglio,  566 

—  Commercio,  506 
Salassii,  106 

Salets,  les  chdlets  des,  46 
Sal^ve,  Grand,  18 
Sallenche,  41,  90;  valley, 

159 ;  falls  of,  176 
Salts,  peak  of,  476 
Samnites,  the,  662 ;  Sam- 

Gcns,  village  of,  46 
San  Aponal,  550 

—  Celso,  605 

—  Quirico,  621,  623 

—  Salvador,  691 
Santa  Croce,  679 

—  Guistina,  671,  573 

—  MariaCarignana,6l7 

—  MariaMaggiore,527; 
church  of,  629,  578 

Santa  RosiUna,  Rosa  Aga- 
tha Catherina,  608 

Santa  Theresa,  church  of, 
608 

Saone,  heights,  91,  174 

Sardinia,  law  of,  and  the 
judges  of  Chamouni,  33, 
90,  96,  97 

Sargans,  423,  446,  457, 464 

Samen,  lake  of,  346 

Saussurp,  H.  B.  de,  21 ;  at 
Chamouni,  47  ;  quoted, 
65,  68,  67;  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  43,  68,  91, 
113,  146,  162,  226;  phi- 
lanthropy  of,  424 

Savoy,  4,  24;  duke  of, 
tyranny  of,  27,  34  ;  cal- 
careous  formations  of, 
41,  57,  64  J  moimtains, 
90;  valley,  120,  124, 
174  ;  pastures  of,  287, 
342 ;  duke  of,  368 ;  court 
of,  422  ;  description,  496 

Savoy,  duke,  619  ;  palace 
of,  607 

Savoy,  lake,  462 

Savoyards,  the,  163,  496 

Saxe,  Baths,  117;  Mon- 
tagnedela,  118, 120,148 

Scaliger,  404  ;  birthplace 
of;  668;  tomb,  666 

Schalfik  mountains,  467 
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ScliBclientha],  the,  351, 
446,  478 

Schaffhaiuen,  332,  37 1, 
373,  376,  379;  account 
of,  408,  417;  bridge,  431, 
433,  508 

Schaldkthal,  468 

Schanifl,  Talley,  369,  458  ; 
lord  of,  461,  473 

Schamserthal,  the,  481 

Scharla,  valley  of,  493 

Scheideck,  the,  274 

Schmadribach,  cascade  of, 
260,  266 

Schmadrihorn,  glacien  of, 
260 

Schneehorn,  the,  473 

SchoUen,  vaUey,  347,  351 

Schonenboden,  372 

Schonenbuch,  443 

Schwanan,  ialand,  357 

Schwarbach,  the,  205  ;  le- 
gend of,  206 

Schwitz,  280, 333, 338, 343 ; 
independence  of,  344, 
352,  355,  364,  366,  370, 
387,  389,  420;  threat- 
ened, 422, 426, 433;  peo- 
ple of;  442, 441, 463, 508, 
511 

Seckingen,  chapter  of,  419; 
abbey,  442 

Sednin,  Tillage  of,  459 

8eez,  42;  plain  of,  121; 
valley,  455 

Seigne,  Col  de  la,  42,   149 

Sempach,  lake  of,  338, 354; 
battle  of,  341 

Senebiers,  395 

Sentis,  372,  425;  atorm 
on,  475 

Septimer  pass,  332,  431 

Seranda,  bridge  over,  481 

Seruft,  village  of,  246,  352 

Serrant,  Pont,  121 

Serreire,  138;  vicar  of, 
377,  381 

Sertig  valler,  469 

Servoz,  road  to,  42,  46,  72; 
valley  and  village  of,  42 

Shepherds  of  the  Swiaa 
cantons  and  Tyrol,  213, 
216 

Bhennill,  capt.,  69  ;  de- 
scent from  Mt.  Blanc,  92 

Sheydeck,  the,  64, 312, 325 

Shreckhom,  or  Peak  of 
Terror,  the,  64,  88,  270, 
277,  311,  313,  319,  323, 
392 

Siders,  the,  369 

Sierre,  184,  195,  199 

Sighs,  bridge  of,  546 

Sigismimd,  376  ;  his  seat, 
416 

—  duke,  417 

—  archduke,  527 
Sihl,  the,  366,  434 
8ilberhom,  the,  269,  359 
SUva  Plana,  village,  481 
Simmen,  the,  34,  227 
Simmenthal,  the,  15,  34, 
•    227,  231,  294 
Simplon  road,  the,  31,  44, 

95,  136,  184,  611 ;  hos- 
pice  of,  187, 194 ;  pass, 
a  winter  in,  193 ;  village 
of,  198,  368,  425,  463, 
479 ;  glacier,  591 


Simon,  Pierre,  58 

Sion,  179,  199,  226 ;  chap- 
ter, 369;  bishop,  464 

Sissigen,  village  of,  346 

Sitten,  179 

Sitter,the,  417,  425,  427 

Sixt,  valley  of,  46 

Smith,  Albert,  69,  79,  as- 
cent of  Mont  Blanc,  86, 
259 

Soda,  Val,  591 

Solan,  the,  605 

Soleure,  341, 367,  369, 388, 
390 ;  canton,  description 
of,  406,433,511 

Solothum,  4 ;  canton,  406 

Sondrio  Protestant  School, 
515,  518,  523;  Delegu- 
sione  de,  523 

Sospiri,  Ponte  di,  544 

Spslg)  torrent  of,  490 

Speicher,  426 

Spezia,  la,  gulf  of,  624 

Spiets  village,  226 

Splugen  road,  446,  460, 
582;  viUage,  458,  481  ; 
pass,  471,  515 

St.  AuRustine,  order  of, 
127;  church,  581 ;  chapel 
where  baptized,  605 

St.  Barnabas,  578 

St.  Bernard,  Great,  90, 
104 ;  wines  of,  105,  107, 
113,115,  121, 123;  route 
to  the  hospice,  124 ; 
hospice  of,  126;  monks 
of,  127,  141 :  church  of, 
132 ;  adventures  on,  140, 
moonlight,  descent  of, 
142,  148,  179,  186,  195, 
471,478 

St.  Bernard,  Little,  105, 
119;  hospiceon,  121, 186 

St.  Bernardino;  564 

St.  Branchiex,  124 

St.  Bridget,  379 

St.  Cergues,  16 

St.  Denis,  564 

St.  Dionigi,  595 

St.  Eastongio,  605 

St.  Egida,  578 

St.  Fermo,  church  of,  564 

St.  Gall,  hermits  of,  37 1, 
379, 417;  abbey  of,  426, 
434;  library  of,  435, 
460,  500 

St.  Qallus,  502 

St.  Germans,  105,  122 

St.  George,  gate  of,  564 

St.  Gervais,  valley  of,  42 ; 
ashes  of,  602 

St.  Gingo,  31 

St.  Giorgio,  church  of,  564 

St.  Gothard,  90,  174,  187. 
222,227;  (Great),  road 
of,  299 ;  pass  of,  332, 346, 
351,  364,  368  ;  minerals 
from,  394;  account  of, 
423,  425,  444,  459,  463, 
474,  557 

St.  Gregory,  martyrdom 
of.  524 

St.  Jean  de  Pertus,  natives 
of,  150 

St.  John,  church  of,  409 

St.  Julian's,  135 

St.  Justus,  monastery  otj 
531 

St.  Leo,  582 


St  Leodegar,  406 

St.    Ix>renzo,     colonnade 

of,  599 
St.  Marc,  dominions   o(y 

542,  544  ;  piazza  di,  551 
St.  Mark,  winged  lion  of, 

523;   grand  square  of, 

546;    church    of,     548, 

550,  604 ;  palace  of,  570 
St.  Martin,  44,   64,    103, 

108,  374 
St.    Maurice,    131,    158  ; 

bridge  over  the,  175, 177 
St.  Mauritz,  481 
St.  Mechel.  lake  of,  43 
St.  Michael,  chapel  of,  608 
St.  Nicholas,  116 ;  viUage, 

611 
St.  Nierdes,  prayer  of,  550 
St.  Pierre,  island  of,  88  ; 

village,  124,    127,   132, 

136 
St.  Pierre's  Pierri,  130 
St.  Rocco,  549 
St.  Reni,  130 
St.  Sebastian,  578 
St. Theodore,  statue  of,  544 
St.  Urs,  chapter  of,  406 
St.  Vincent,  105  ;  church 

of,  342 
St.  William,  376 
St  Zeus,  562 
Stalla,  or  Bivio,  481 
Stantz,  fountain,  341, 363 ; 

church,  364 ;    congress 

at,  406 
Statz,  Col  de,  469 
Staubbach,  the,  cascade  of, 

255 ;  potto  of,  257  ;  in- 

terestmg     phenomena, 

259,  270 
Steinberg,  mountain,  266 ; 

castle,  493 
Steinboch,  the,  325 
Stelvio  Pass,  514 
Stenenberg,  358 
StUicho,  602 

Stockhom,  the,  226 ;  as- 
cent of,  230,  312 
Stoss,  the,  426 
Strada  Balbi,  618 

—  Militaria 

—  Nuova,  618 ;    pa- 
lace in,  619 

Strathleck,  the,  318 

Stranch,  Col,  185 

Str^la,  468 ;  Col  de,  469 

Suabia,  hills  of,  1 73 ;  dukes 
of,  331 ;  war,  370;  towns, 
420,  431,  444,  463,  494, 
510 ;  &mily  of,  556 

Sursee,  diet  of,  367 ;  cap- 
ture of,  368 

Swiss,  the,  description  of, 
14  ;  cattle,  283 ;  mower, 
286;  early  history  of, 
336;  guards,  monuments 
to.  355 ;  republicans,  367; 
allies.  420,  425,  496 

Switzerland,  physical  fea- 
tures of,  4,  144,  173; 
Yaleof;90, 97, 104;  trees 
of,  212,  234;  pastures 
of,  287 ;  trade  with  Italy, 
354;  i^graphical  cha- 
racteristics ;  reformers 
in.  371;  givil  vrar,  377 ; 
religious  vrar  in,  421 ; 
misery  in,  444,  474,  495 


Suss,  the,  491 
Susten  vallevandpaas,  299 
Suze,  the  valley  of,  393 
Tacarigna,  lake,  223 
Taconnaz,  glacier  of,  46, 83 
Tacul,  glacier  du,  62 
Talifee,  glacier  du,  62 
Tambo  glacier,  473 
Tamina,  the,  bridge  over, 

447,  450,  453,  457 
Tanaro,  the,  615 
Tapia,  valley  of,  67 
Tarentaise,  the,  42,  44,  90, 

121,  123,  495 
Tarentasia,  496 
Tchingel     glacier,     266 ; 

Schritt,  267 
Tchittram,  134 
Tc,  the,  palace  of,  578 
Teglio,  518 
TeUmon,  294 
Tell,  Wilhelm,  91 ;  chapel 

of,  209  ;  drama  of,  280  ; 

compatriots,    of^     290 ; 

well-known    adventure 

of,  336,  342,  345 ;  tower 

of,    birthplace,    death, 

347  ;   pictures  relating 

to,  391 
Tellensprung,  the,  345 
Tempests,  the  painter,  ac- 
count of,  590 
Tende,  Col  de,  90;   pass 

of,  479 
Tessin,  174;   disaster  at, 

481,  592 
Tessino,  the,  134,  185,  347 
Tdte  Noire,  the,  95,  hotel 

of;  96,  179 
Teufelsberg,  the,  347,  349 
Therms,  the,  source  of,  45 1 
Thiel,  the,  37 
Thorwaldgen,  355 
Thuanus,  431 
Thun,  lake,  226,  231,  242, 

251,    262,    274;    town, 

231,  236,  243,  275,  277, 

312,  383,  391 ;  military 

school,  394 
Thur  valley,  417,  421,  425 
Thurgau,  386 ;  described, 

417,  423,  425;  nobles. 

427;  capital  of,  431, 434, 

463 
Ticino,  canton,  418,  434, 

460,  506,  592,  595 
Ticino,  the,  its  source,  557 
Tintoretto,  549,  689 
Tiraboschi,  581 
Titian  —  "  Assumption," 

562  ;    Madonna,    574  ; 

Doge   of  Venice,  575, 

581;   <<  Christ    bearing 

hU  Cross,"  618 
Tivo,  grotto  at,  88 
Tocken,  370 
Tockenburg,   count,  370, 

372,  470;  country,  421  ; 

regency,  423 
Tockenburgers,  421 
Tormo,  promontory  of,  584 
Tomavento,  584 
Toro,  616 

Torral,  mont,  bridge,  473 
Torriani,  the,  598 
TorUma,  134 
Tosenhom,  the,  323 
Toss  valley,  417 
Tour,  la,  62 
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Tours,  Col  de,  164 

Tounnente,  189,  194, 196 

Toumon,  174 

Toturtemagne,  cascade,  184 

Trasp,  Tillage  of,  493 

Treille,  promenade,  18 

'Fremola,  Ponte,  348 

Trent,  473,  479, 627 ;  coun- 
ca  of,  627,  682 

Trimmelbach,  cascade,  260 

Trient,  yal  and  glacier  du, 
96,  179 

Triolet,  glacier  de,  148 

TriwiUio,  480    . 

Trogen,  420 

Trons,  Tillage  o^  459,  461, 
coTcnants  of,  462 

Trou  Perdu,  465 

Troy,  294 

Trude,  206 

Turin,  91,  104  ;  descrip- 
tion of,  608,  616 

Tuscany,  mountains,  86 

TuBis,  462,  473 

Tyrol,  the,  173  ;  pastures 
of,  287,  370.  396,  427, 
460, 466 ;  southern,  471 ; 
fortress,  &c.,  473,  487, 
494,  614  ;  proTince  of, 
627 

Tyrolese  mountains,  424  ; 
character,  631 

Tlmyersities  of  Switzer- 
land, 608 

Unspunnen  Castle,  ruin 
of;  242 

Unteraar,  glacier  of,  306 

TJntersee,  409 ;  or  Zeller- 
see,  411 

Unterseen,  lake  of,  226, 
238  243 

Unterwald,  222,  338 ;  in- 
dependence of,  344,  363 

TJnterwalden,  294,  296, 
334,  340,  362,  366,  868, 
383,  407 ;  peasants,  425, 
432,  443,  464,  608 

Uri,  174,  334,  338 ;  inde- 
pendence  of,  344,  346, 
361,  367,  383  ;  peasants, 
426,  432,  443,  460,  463 ; 
disaster  to,  481,  608 

Umerloch,  the,  347  ;  pas- 
sage of,  361 


Urseren,  yalley  of  222, 
347,  425.  469 

Vaches,  Ranz  des,  280 

Yale,  Pr^  de  la,  670 

Valais,  the,  24,  61,  116, 
127,  173;Talleyof,176, 
178,  186,  190  ;  ecclesi- 
astical condition,  192: 
people  of,  204, 226,  246 ; 
climate  of;  249, 265, 261, 
303;  duke  of,  368;  in- 
surrection in,  369,  383, 
388,  421 ;  ujmer,  people 
of;  &c.,  463 ;  Haut,  466 ; 
disaster,  481, 608,  611-93 

Valaisans,  the  braye,  98, 
178;  perils  of,  272; 
commerce  of,  302,  463-  8 

YaJence,  174 

Valeggio,  679 

Valentinian,  402 

Valcntz,  446 

Valesia,  104 

Yalese  fair,  426 

Yalois  church,  379 

Yalorsine,  the  mountains 
of,  68 

Yalteline,  the,  119 ;  people 
of,  &c.,  462,  466,  487, 
492,  612,  618,  623,  680-2 

Yaren,  Tillage  of,  199 

Yarges,  630 

Yaud,  canton  of,  26,  174, 
178,  383,  418;  council, 
434,  463,  604,  508 

Yaudois,  the,  388,  390, 
498,  610 

Yazerol,  village  of;  370 

Yecchio,  Ponte  del,  562 

Yelan,Mont,  90, 116;  gla- 
ciers, 124, 127.  148 

Yeldes,  Monte,  126 

Yenetia,  name  and  pro- 
Tince of,  633 ;  ancient 
capital  of,  667 

Yenetians«  the,  634 

Yenetz,  M.,  his  plan  for 
lowering  the  Dranse 
lake.  98 

Yenice,  gulf  of,  90 ;  city 
of,  386,  467,  486,  614; 
three  gondoliers,  615, 
619,  623,  632,  681 ;  de- 
cline of,  6 1 7 


Yenezuela,  223 

Yeni,  Yal,  the,  116,  148 

Yermicelli,  622 

Yerona,  668,  667,  670 

Yerrex,  105 

Yeyay,  town  of,  26,  179, 

377,  388 
YiaMala,  the,  described, 

466,  473 
Yicenza,  667 ;  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice at,  675 
Yiege,  orYisp,  Tillage,  184 
YierWaldstattensee,  344 
Yiesch,  village  of,  186, 261 
Yiescher  glacier,  186,  261 
Yiescherhom  ridge,  261, 

312.  319,  323 
Yigrnerons,  TAbbaye  des, 

26 ;  la  fete  des,  26 
YUla  lake,  586 
Yillach,  631 
Yilla  Medici,  578 
YUlars,  plain  of,  122 
Yilleneuve,    24,    27,    31, 

174,  227 
Yiop,  the,  184 
Yiret,  376,  379 
Yirgin  mountains,  the,  269 
Yisaille,  la,  chalets  of,  149 
Yiso,  Monte,  90,  108,  119 
YitruVius,  birthplace  of, 

668,  661,  670 
Yogelberg,  458 
Yop;herd,  the,  134 
Yoirons,  the,  33 
Yoralberg,  pastures,  287  ; 

mountains  of,  412,  460 
Yorder  Rhein,  458 
Wald  Emme,  352 
Waldshut,  219.  2^7 
Waldstatten  sea  or  lake, 

336,  443 
Waldstatten,    the,     331 ; 

anathema  against,  334 ; 

people  of,  335,  342,  362, 

371,   387;    lakes,   390; 

army.  422, 425, 442, 479; 

description  of,  497 
Wallenstadt,    lake,    332, 

427, 439 ;  villagers,  441, 

446 
Weissenstein,  the,  407 
Welden,  90 
Wellhorn,  the,  323 


Werner,  342 

Wemi,  160 

Wesen,  390 ;  TiUagers,  441 

Wetterhorn,  the,  269,  274 ; 
ascent  of,  319 ;  descent 
of,  324,  392 

Wickassowich,  473 

Wiggis,  442 

Wimmis,  gorge  of,  34,  227 

Windoni3sa,  city  of,  331 

WinkelEucb,  the,  251 

Winkelreid,  340;  chapel 
364 

Winsperg,  373 

Wischard,  203 

Weissenstein,  lake  of,  482 

Wittner,  XJhick,  262 

Wolfshaddle,  427 

Wood- felling,  its  effects  on 
climate,  &c.,  222 

Woodier,  Mr.,  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  69 

Wukassowich,  479 

Wurmser-lock,  the,  614 

Wyl,  town  of,  421 

Wyndham,  47,  61 

Wyttenbach,  Dr.,  377 

Yverdun,  the,  87 

Zach,  135 

Zellweger,  439 

ZiUis,  468 

Zoesenberg,  the,  314 

Zoffingen,  367 

Zug,  274, 362,  365 ;  people 
364,  366,  368 ;  invasion 
of,  422  ;  lake,  365 

Zurich,  246,  260,  326,  33], 
338, 351,  366 ;  diet,  369 ; 
war  with,  370;  senate, 
373 ;  Reformation  in, 
376;  war,  377,387,411, 
417,  419  ;  and  the  Re- 
formation, 421 ;  account 
of,  423  ;  siege  of,  442, 
444,  460,  462 ;  lake,  366, 
372,  427,  431,  499,  608  ; 
troops,  619 

Zurichen>,  the,  368 ;  de-^ 
feat  of,  370;  invade  Zug, 
&c.,  422,  442 

Zutz,  488 

Zwingle,  account  of,  371 ; 
death  of,  377,  394 ;  ac- 
count of,  435 
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